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PREFACE. 

The  present  ■work  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
comMned  study  of  ancient  Geography  and  History, 
two  branches  of  education  that  ought  never  to  be  sep- 
arated, but  of  which  the  former  is  either  entirely  neg- 
lected among  us,  or  else  only  taught  out  of  superficial 
and  defective  compends.  Now  that  classical  instruc- 
tion aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  ringing 
of  changes  on  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  recitation- 
rooms  of  our  colleges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull 
routine  of  mere  verbal  translation  enlivened  by  in- 
quiries and  investigations  calculated  at  once  to  in- 
terest and  improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sites  and 
localities,  that  are  more  or  less  identified  with  the 
stirring  events  of  former  days,  can  not  but  prove  an 
important  aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.  The  vol- 
ume here  offered  may  also  be  found  of  service  to  those 
of  our  young  countrymen  who  intend  to  pursue  a 
course  of  foreign  travel,  and  may  prepare  them  for 
some  of  the  scenes  on  which  they  are  about  to  enter, 
or,  at  all  events,  .may  save  them  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  discovering  only  after  their  return  from  abroad 
how  many  objects  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  have 
been  passed  by  completely  unnoticed. 

In  preparing  the  work,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
as  regards  the  collecting  of  materials.  The  best  sources 
of  information  have  been  consulted,  and  every  thing 
calculated  to  interest  or  instruct,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  could  be  obtained,  has  been  freely  used.  In- 
stead, however,  of  ostentatiously  encumbering  each 
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page  "witti  authorities,  it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
make  this  general  acknowledgment  in  the  pteface,  and 
to  append  to  it  a  list  of  the  different  works,  exclusive 
of  the  classical  writings,  that  have  either  been  con- 
sulted, or  have  furnished  materials  for  the  volume. 
The  main  sources  of  supply,  however,  have  been  the 
treatises  of  Cramer,  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  present  work 
will  be  found  to  furnish  a  brief,  but  yet  comprehen- 
sive abridgment ;  and  the  London  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
in'  which  are  embodied  a  variety  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  on  the  subject  of  ancient  geography  and  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  results  of  numerous  recent  investi- 
gations, made  by  modern  travellers,  and  forming  the 
subject  of  communications  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain-  The  historical  sketches  are 
principally  derived  from  this  latter  source.  To  the&e 
may  be  added,  Prichard's  "  Researches  into  the  Phys- 
ical History  of  Mankind,"  Forbiger's  "  Handbuch  der 
alten  Geographie,"  and  Sickler's  "Handbuch  der  al- 
ten  Geographie." 

The  present  work  professes  to  be  a  system,  not  mere- 
ly of  ancient,  but  also  of  mediEeval  geography.  This 
latter  division  of  the  subject,  however,  has  only  been 
so  far  attended  to  as  was  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  clearer  understanding  of  particular  cases. 
To  have  entered  more  minutely  into  mediaeval  details 
would  have  made  the  work  too  voluminous,  without 
adding  much  to  its  utility.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
a  large  one,  but  by  no  means  too  large  for  the  object 
in  view.  Ancient  geography,  in  order  to  be  studied 
to  advantage,  must  be  studied  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully ;  and  it  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  of  places,  with  a  few 
brief  remarks  appended,  or  a  regular  historical  work, 
with  short  sketches  added  in  order  to  give  it  a  geo- 
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graphical  appearance,  can  prove  of  any  real  advant- 
age, or  produce  any  lasting  impression  on  the  mind 

of  the  learner.  Besides,  the  arrangement  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  such  as  to  answer  for  two  courses  of  in- 
struction ;  the  first  a  general  one,  confined  to  the  more 
prominent  and  leading  topics ;  the  second,  one  enter- 
ing more  into  details,  and  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents ;  for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that 
geographical  and  historical  studies,  particularly  the 
former,  should  accompany  the  pupil,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  throughout  every  stage  of  his  academic 
and  collegiate  career. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  editor  to  have  prepared  a 
series  of  maps  and  plans  for  the  present  work,  but  the 
recent  appearance  of  Pindlay's  Classical  Atlas  has  for 
the  present  obviated  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  This 
Atlas  (which  may  be  procured  from  the  publishers  of 
the  present  volume)  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  student.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  col- 
lection of  Classical  Maps,  for  its  size,  that  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  the  interesting  information  contained  in 
the  Introduction  renders  the  work  doubly  valuable.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whenever  dis- 
crepancies- occur  between  our  text  and  the  Atlas  of 
Findlay,  the  former  is  to  be  followed,  as  being  based 
on  later  or  more  reliable  authority.  These  discrepan- 
cies, however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
are  principally  confined  to  the  Maps  of  Ancient  Spain. 
Our  guides  in  fixing  sites  and  localities  have  been  the 
best  and  most  recent  European  Atlases,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  below. 

It  only  remains  for  the  editor  to  express  his  ac- 
knowledgments, as  usual,  to  his  friend  and  colleague. 
Professor  Drisler,  for  his  valuable  co-operation  in,  and 
supervision  of  the  present  work;  and  to  his  friend 
and  former  pupil,  Mr.  John  M'MuUen,  to  whom  he  is 
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indebted  for  many  important  maps  and  plans  brought 
by  him  from  Europe,  and  also  for  not  a  few  valuable 
suggestions,  tbe  fmit  of  well-directed  foreign  travel. 

f!HARLES  ANTHON. 
CoLUMBi*  College,  Sept.  10th,  1849. 
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EUROPA. 


1.  Name. 


I.  The  name  "  Europe"  (Evptinij)  first  occurs  in  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  where  it  embraces  merely  Greece, 
exclusive  of  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with  Macedonia,  lUyr- 
icura,  and  Italy. 

II.  Herodotus  says  he  does  not  know  how  the  appellation 
oame  to  be  given  to  Europe,  except  it  were  from  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Tyre ;  hut  he  seems  hardly  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation. 

HI.  In  all  probability,  the  name  is  of  Phcenioian  origin,  and 
denotes  the  "Evening-Land,"  that  is,  the  land  of  sunset  or 
gloom,  in  opposition  to  Asia,  the  "  Land  of  Light," 

Obs.  1.  The  passage  referred  to  above,  in  the  Hjmn  to  Apollo,  occurs  at  v. 
'3,  sq.,  and  is  as  follows : 

^6'  iftoi  EupcljTjjw  Tc  itai  d/v^upiTovi  nam  vijaovc- 
lleiz,  however,  proposes  to  read  here  'HTrapov  for  Eipum/v.     Compare  Ilgen 
and  Hermann,  ad  loc. 

S.  The  passage  of  Herodotus  referred  to  in  ^  II.  occurs  at  iv.,  45.  It  is  ira- 
portant  as  giving  a  hint  respecting  the  true  origin  of  the  name  in  the  language 
of  Phcenicia. 

a.  The  Phcenician  term,  from  which  the  name  of  Europe  is  probably  derived, 
may  be  (raced  in  the  Hebrew  Ereb,  i.  e.,  "  Evening."  Bochart  is  altogether  too 
ftnciful  in  deducing  the  name  of  Europe  from  the  Semitic  Ur-appa,  or  terra 
^tv/<oirp6(UKi!;.     {Phskg.,  col.  298.) 

2. 'Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  circuit  and  boundaries  of  Europe  do  not  appear  to 
nave  been  clearly  and  definitely  settled  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer. 

II.  At  the  period  when  Herodotus  flourished,  the  River  Pha- 
eis  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe ; 
by  others,  the  TanaVs.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the  Phasis  was 
viewed  as  the  boundary ;  but  in  that  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Ta- 
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nai's.  In  this  latter  opinion  Pomponius  Mela  and  Ptolemy  alsu 
agree. 

in.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  boundaries  of  Europe  are  as 
follows :  on  the  north,  the  Northern  Ocean  or  Icy  Sea ;  on  the 
west,  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south,  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the 
east  and  southeast,  the  River  Tanais  (now  Don),  the  Palus 
Mffiotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof  or  Assow),  the  Pontus  Euxinus 
(now  Black  Sea),  the  Propontis  {now  Sea  of  Marmara),  the 
HeUespont  (now  Dardanelles),  and  a  part  of  the  ^gean. 

Obb.  1.  The  language  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows  (ir.,  45) :  oOpio/uiTo  airy 
{jy)  Nci2,6;  re  i  Aiyinrioc  TroTa/ioi;  irfftj,  koi  *iioif  o  Kriijo;  ■  oi  6s  Tiivffii'  nor- 
a/iov  Tov  Mai^rijv  Kid  IlopS/iiia  tu  Kififiipia  Hyovai. 

2.  The  passage  of  Plato  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Phtedon  {109,  B.) :  V"r 
olmTv  /iixP'!  'Sfwikdav  bttiXov  diro  ^aiiSoc  Iv  a/iiKpSt  rivi  jiopii^,  k.  t.  X  Com- 
pare Agathem.,  i.,  1 :  'Aoiaf  is  Kal  'Eipinnj;  oi  /ilv  opjj^aioi  i4yoviJi  idaiv  jroTo/wv 
Kai  riv  lac  Kaum'af  laBfioi'. 

S.  The  Phasis  was  the  principal  river  in  ancient  Colehis,  and  is  called  at  the 
present  day  the  Faz,  and  sometimes  the  Eion.  It  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
into  the  Eusine.  Its  having  been  selected  by  some  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Europe  appears  to  bave  arisen  frorn  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  better 
known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  than  the  Tanais,  through  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.   {Cdlarivs,  Geog.  Ant.,  i.,  11.) 

4.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strah.,  i.,  p.  174,  ed.  Txich.)  makes  the  Tanais  the  mote 
commonly  recognized  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  He  adds,  however, 
that  some  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Eusine.  Compare  Mela,  I.,  3,  I  :  "Europa  termiaoa  habct  ah  Oricnle 
Tcnaim,  et  Mceolida,  el  Ponium,"  &e. 

3.  Ancient  Poptilatiow,  &c, 

I.  The  original  population  of  Europe  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Finnish  nations,  belonging  probably  to  the  same  stock 
with  the  primitive  nations  of  Southern  India,  or  the  Dekhan, 

n.  Many  ages  after  the  settlement  of  these  Finnish  tribes, 
the  great  Celtic  race  came  in  from  the  East,  and  thus  formed 
the  first  and  earliest  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family 

TIT,  This  Celtic  race  consisted  originally  of  the  priestly  and 
military  classes  only ;  but,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Finnish  nations  already  established  in  Europe,  they  reduced 
these  to  vassalage;  and  hence  we  find  in, all  Celtic  countries  a 
lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  and  looked  upon  as 
mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

IV.  After  the  Celtic  race  had  spread  themselves  over  and 
subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  the  Teutonic  tribes  came 
in  from  the  east  and  drove  the  Celta>  farther  toward  the  west ; 
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and  it  is  from  the  fact  of  the  Celtic  nations,  when  first  noticed 
in  history,  occupying  the  western  extremities  of  Europe,  thaf. 
we  draw  the  inference  of  their  having  been  among  the  earliest 
tribes  that  migrated  from  Asia. 

V.  The  Teutonic  tribes  were  of  a  pure  Indo-European  ori- 
gin, and  did  not  mix  with  any  conquered  race,  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  perfect  equality  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  from  the  people  being  all  free. 

VI.  After  the  Teutonic  tribes  came  the  great  Sclavonic  race, 
which  spread  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  both  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, namely,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Baltic,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Arctic  Sea.  And  the  boundary  in  early  times  between 
the  Sclavonic  and  Teutonic  tribes  was  the  River  Vistula. 

VII.  The  different  tribes  that  spoke  the  Sclavonic  tongue 
were  known  to  the  ancients  \mder  the  names  of  Rhoxolani, 
Krobyzi,  Sarmatte,  Sauromat^,  Pannonians,  Illyrians,  and  Ve- 
nedi  or  Wcnidse.  At  present  the  Sclavonic  language  is  spoken 
by  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bulgarians,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  &c. 

VIH.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  researches  of  philolo- 
gists, that  the  common  or  Pelasgian  element  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  was  allied  to  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  In  sup- 
port of  which  opinion  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  resemblance 
of  the  Russian  to  the  Latin  tongu6_  is  very  remarkable,  and 
that  coincidences  equally  striking  may  be  found  between  the 
Sclavonic  tongues  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Greek  language. 

IX.  The  additional  or  Hellenic  element  of  the  Greek,  which 
afterward  pervaded  the  whole  language,  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  East  by  Asia  Minor ;  at  any  tate,  we  find  that  the 
Hellenes  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  northeastern  quar- 
ter of  Greece. 

S.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  language  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  an  intermingling  of  the  Seiavonio  element  vrith 
both  a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  one,  it  being  highly  probable  that 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  tribes  had  previously  settled  in  succession 
in  the  Italian  peninsula. 

Obs.  1.  On  the  settlement  of  the  Finnish  nations  in  Europe,  compare  the  re- 
marks of  Prichard,  Researches  into  Ike  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iy,,  p. 
605.  Arndt  has  shown  very  clearly  that  a  connection  existed,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, between  the  Celtic  nations  and  the  Finns,  Samoiedes,  &,c.,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  striking  resemblance  between  so  many  words  in 
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the  Basque  language,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic,  and  the  Samoiede  and  other  Fin- 
nish tongues.     (Arndt,  Vrsprung  dcr  Murop.  Sprachcn,  p,  17,  uqq.) 

2.  The  claims  of  the  Celtic  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages have  been  fully  established  by  Prichard,  in  his  Easlera  Origin  of  the  CsU 
iic  Nations,  Oxford,  1831 ;  and  by  Piclet,  De  VAginile  des  Languea  CdCiques  aiiec 
te  Sanscril,  Paris,  1837. 

3.  The  origui  of  the  Indo-European  languages  is  traceable  to  IrSn,  a  country 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates.  This  region,  therefore, 
is  regarded  by  the  best  anthorities  as  the  original  home  of  the  great  Indo-Euro- 
pean race.     (Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  p.  80,  seq.) 

4.  On  the  affinity  between  the  Russian  and  the  Latin,  consult  the  work  of 
GalifFe,  "  Italy  and  its  Inhaiitanti,"  &c.,  vol.  i.,  p.  356,  sejy. ,-  and  compare  the 
remarks  of  Winning,  "  Mamud  of  Comparalive  Philology"  p.  131.  In  relation 
to  the  affinity  between  the  Sclavonic  and  the  Greek,  consult  the  work  of  Dan- 
kovsky,  "  Homenii  Slavicis  diakctis  cognala  lingjta  acripsit,"  ifcc,  Vindob.,  1839  ; 
and  compare  Donaldson,  New  Crat.,  p.  93. 

5.  On  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  consult  the  work  of  Kloti,  "Handbuck 
der  lal.  Literaturgeich.,  vol.  i.,  p.  157,  sejq. 

4.  Progressive  Geogeapht. 

I,  The  earliest  notices  of  the  history  of  Europe  are  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  inhahited  the  southeastern  corner 
of  that  continent. 

n.  From  this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe 
extended  by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north. 

III.  Homer,  who  probably  lived  about  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  j3Egean  Sea,  or  Archipelago. 

IV.  He  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  general  notion  respecting 
those  countries  which  lie  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine ; 
but  what  he  says  about  the  countries  west  of  Greece,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  mixture  of  fable  and 
truth,  ill  which  the  fabulous  part  prevails. 

V.  It  would. seem  that  in  his  age  these  seas  were  not  yet 
visited  by  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed 
to  these  countries,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  policy  of 
trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of  these  unknown 
regions,  in  order  to  deter  other  nations  from  following  their 
track,  and  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce. 

VL  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Phcenicians  long  excluded 
the  Greeks  from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for, 
vihea  the  0  Tceks  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
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tive  country,  they  first  occupied  the  shores  of  the  jEgean,  and 
afterward  those  of  the  Euxine. 

Vn.  As  the  European  shores  of  the  Euxine  are  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively  small  tract  of 
tlie  Peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  settlements  were  mostly 
made  on  the  Asiatic  shores,  and  consequently  little  addition 
was  made  hy  these  colonies  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
Europe. 

Vin.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Phcenicians  was  checked, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  hy 
their  country  being  suhjugatqd  by  the  Persian'^ 

IX.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settle- 
ments in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, and  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  its  full  e-^tent. 

X.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (450 
B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  were  pretty  weU  known 
to  the  Greeks,  but  that,  following  the  track  of  the  Phcenicians, 
they  ventured  to  pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  to  sail  as 
far  as  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the 
southwestern  part  of  England  must  be  understood. 

XI.  It  is  even  said  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed 
through  the  English  Channel,  and  entered  the  North  Sea,  and 
perhaps  even  the  Baltic, 

XII.  It  must  be  observed,  liowcvor,  that  Herodotus  professes 
himself  totally  unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiteri- 
des ;  and  Strabo  expresses  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the 
alleged  voyages  to  the  north. 

Xin.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  was 
discovered,  while  the  interior  remained  almost  unknown. 

XIV.  When  the  Eomans  began  their 'conquests,  this  deficien- 
cy was  partly  filled  up.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  followed 
by  that  of  Spain  and  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and,  not  long 
afterward,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added. 

XV.  Cffisar  conquered  Gaul  and  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rhine,  together  with  the  districts  lying  between  the  diiferent 
arms  by  which  that  river  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known,  also,  in  some  measure,  the  nature 
of  that  island  and  its  inhabitants. 

XVI.  Thus,  in  the  coixrne  of  little  more  than  two  hundred 
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years,  tho  interior  of  all  those  countries  was  discovered,  tht 
shoies  alone  of  which  had  been  previously  known. 

XVII.  In  the  mean  time  nothing  was  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their  spirit  of  dis- 
covery by  sea  with  their  liberty,  and  the  Romans  not  being  in- 
clined to  naval  enterprise. 

XVni.  After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower  rate, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became  stationary. 
This  circumstance  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  were  eontJgpous  to  the  boundaries.  The 
regions  north  of  the  Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  that 
time  were  only  inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not 
be  subjected  to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Euxine ;  and,  therefore,  the  conqu  t  f  Da  'a  by  Trajan 
was  of  short  continuance,  and  speedily  aband  n  d 

XIX.  The  most  important  addition  t  th  mp  and  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  the  conquest  f  En  1  ni  d  ring  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  tl  f  11  ng  century, 
the  south  of  Scotland  was  added. 

XX.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  added  afterward.  The 
geography  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of  names 
of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  countries  which  were  not 
subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probably  they  were  obtained  from 
natives,  and  from  Roman  traders  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  But  these  brief  notices 
are  very  vague,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  places  and  positions  are  indicated. 

XXI.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
barbarians  destroyed  ^  large  part  of  the  geographical  Jtnowl- 
edge  previously  obtained,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  that  part  of 
Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  Franks,  and  which,  by  de- 
grees, became  better  knovra  than  it  was  before. 

XXII.  Two  sets  of  men,  however,  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance, who  contributed  largely  to  extend  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge of  Europe,  namely,  missionaries  and  pirates. 

XXni.  The  Christian  religion  had  been  introduced  into  ail 
the  countries  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  The  barbarians 
who  subverted  the  empire  soon  became  converts  to  the  Chris- 
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tian  faith,  and  some  of  them  ventured  among  other  barbarous 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  also. 

XXIV.  They  visited  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  eastern 
part  of  G  ermaiiy,  but  here  their  progress  was  at  first  slow ; 
they  did  not  cross  the  Hiver  Oder,  or  at  least  they  did  not  ven- 
ture far  beyond  it,  and  the  geographical  knowledge  of  tlm  part 
of  Europe  was,  consequently,  not  much  increased. 

XXV.  The  progress  of  those  missionaries  was  more  impor- 
tant who  penetrated  from  Constantinople  into  the  interior  of 
Russia,  where  they  succeeded  in  converting  to  the  Greek 
Church  the  different  tribes  into  which  the  Russians  were  then 
divided.     This  was  effected  in  the  nmth  century. 

SXVI.  In  the  tenth  century  the  western  missionaries  pene- 
trated into  and  gradually  converted  Poland,  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Prus- 
sians by  force  of  arms,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  having  conquer- 
ed the  cormtry. 

XXVn.  To  the  pirates  we  are  indebted  for  our  acquaintance 
with  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  especially  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula ;  this,  however,  was  not  owing  to  puates  who  went 
to,  but  to  pirates  who  came  from  these  countries. 

XXVin.  The  Northmen  or  Normans,  who  inhabited  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  first  laid  waste  and  then  settled 
in  part  of  France,  and  afterward  conquered  England.  In  thoir 
new  settlements  they  maintained  a  communication  with  their 
native  countries,  which  thus  gradually  became  known  wherever 
the  Normans  had  settled. 

5.  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Gulfs. 

I.  The  seas  and  numerous  gulfs  by  which  the  European 
peninsula  is  washed  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  the  world.  No  such  vast  bodies  of  water, 
penetrating  deeply  inland,  are  found  in  Asia  or  Africa,  or  even 
in  the  New  World,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Europe. 

II.  The  influence  of  these  on  the  temperature,  which  they 
render  humid  and  variable,  is  sensibly  felt.  They  serve  also 
to  assist  communication  and  trade,  and,  conjointly  with  the 
mountain  chains,  they  form  barriers  to  defend  the  independence 
of  nations. 

in.  On  the  west  lies  that  wide  sea,  till  the  time  of  Colum- 
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bus  unpassed,  by  which  the  Old  World  is  divided  from  the 
New.  This  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ^  'Ar^avTisij  edXauaa,  by 
the  Romans  Mare  Atlanticum,  and  is  now  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

IV.  In  the  north  we  find  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  that  deep 
and  frozen  inlet  known  by  the  name  of  the  WJiite  Sea.  These 
two  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  6  Kpoviog  'ilKsavv^, 
Mare  Cronium,  or  Pigrum. 

V.  Descending  from  the  high  north,  we  enter,  below  Capo 
Stat  in  Norway,  a  gulf  called  the  North  Sea,  extending  from 
the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  coast  of  En- 
gland.    This  was  called  Mare  Germanicum. 

VI.  To  the  entrance  of  the  channel  which  lies  between  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  three  small  straits  leave  openings 
for  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  Baltic  was  called  Mare  Suevicum,  and  its 
southwestern  part  the  Sinus  Codanus. 

VII.  Retracing  our  course,  we  pass  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
called  anciently  Fretum  Gallicum,  and  enter  the  British  Chan- 
nel, or  Oceanus  Britannicus,  narrow  and  of  little  depth,  but 
exposed  to  the  winds  and  tides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Vm.  Crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Oceanus  Cantabricus, 
and  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  Fretum  Her- 
culeum,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  by 
the  Romans  Mare  Internum,  or  Nostrum. 

IX.  The  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  ends  at  Cape 
Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  ancient  Hermceum  Promonto- 
rium,  and  at  Messina  in  Sicily,  the  ancient  Zancle,  or  Messana. 

X.  This  western  portion  is  itself  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  of  which  parts 
the  more  western  one  contains  the  Baleares  and  Pityusse  In- 
sulte ;  while  the  eastern  one,  or  Sea  of  Italy,  is  scattered  with 
volcanic  islands,  connected,  no  doubt,  with  the  common  focus 
which  feeds  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and  .^tna. 

XI.  The  second,  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
nearly  double  the  extant  of  the  western  one  mentioned  under 
i  IX.,  stretches  uninterrupted  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Tunis  to  those  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

XII.  In  the  north  of  this  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  found  two  inlets,  celebrated  in  history,  and  important  in 

These  are  the  Adriatic,  or  Sinus  Hadriaticus,  and 
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the  Archipelago,  or  Mare  Mgaum,  the  latter  c 
groups  of  islands, 

Xni.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  seas  connected  with 
the  Mediterranean  is  the  Black  Sea,  or  Pontus  Euxinus. 

XIV.  The  magiiiificent  entrance  to  this  is  formed,  1.  By  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  ancient  Hellespontus ;  then,  2. 
By  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  ancient  Propontis  ;  and,  lastly, 
3.  By  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  or  the  ancient  Bosporus 
Tkracius. 

iSV.  The  Black  Sea,  or  Enxine,  fed  by  the  largest  rivers  of 
Europe,  receives  through  the  Strait  of  Caffa,  or  Feodosia, 
called  anciently  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  ot  Assow,  the  ancient  Palus  Mmotis. 

XVI.  Here  terminates  the  series  of  inland  seas,  which,  sep- 
arating Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa,  serve  as  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  more  important  parts  of  those 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

XVn.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  a  strait,  subsequently  fill- 
ed up  by  the  soil  torn  from  Caucasus,  united,  at  a  period  beyond 
the  reach  of  authenticated  history,  but  posterior  to  the  great 
convulsions  of  the  globe,  the  Palus  Mteotis  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Oas.  1.  Various  other  names  for  the  Atlantic,  besides  those  giTen  ia  ^  I.,  are 
found  in  the  aacient  writers,  a  few  of  which  may  be  here  mentioned :  ^  Ifu 
oTTiliiav  ■SiT.anna,  and  ^  'ATAcH-rif  {Herod.,  i.,  202  ;  ATistot,  Meteor.,  \i.,  1 ;  Aga- 
Chem.,  de  Geogr,,  ii,,  14,  p.  56) ;  ^  Ifu  kh'i  /ieyalti  iSa^airo  {Arislol.,  Probl.,  sxvi., 
55);  ^  ftrof  tfoAarra  (Polyb.,  xvi.,  39);  Mare  Magnum,  Mare  externum,  &o. 
(Flor.,  iv.,  3),    The  Mediterranean  is  called  by  the  Greeks  "Hde  i  Qaiariaa,  Hdi. 

S.  Other  names  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  Oceamit  Borealit,  AtcIous,  Seplenr 
Irionalis,  Mare  glaciate,  &c.  According  to  Philemon,  as  quoted  by  Pliny  (H, 
JV.,  iv.,  37),  the  Cronian  Sea  lay  beyond  the  Rubeas  Promonloriam,  while  on  this 
side  of  the  same  promontory  lay  what  the  Cimbric  nations  called  Morimarma, 
or  "the  Dead  Sea,"  a  name  derived  from  its  frozen  state.  The  Mare  Araalchi- 
lint,  or  "the  congealed  sea,"  also  a  native  term,  extended,  according  to  Heca- 
tieus  {Plin.,  I.  c),  along  the  coast  of  Scythia.  The  explanation  of  the  term 
Cranium  has  been  sought  in  the  Celtic  critinn,  "thick,"  "coagulated"  {Class. 
Jaurn.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  397),  while  Others,  far  less  plausibly,  deduce  the  appellation 
from  the  Danish  green,  "  green,"  a  root  existing  also  Jn  the  name  of  Greenland. 
{Plia.,  H.  N.,  Pajwioucie,  vol.  iii.,  p.  313.)  The  name  Morimarasa  has  been  traced 
to  the  Cymric  or  Welsh  mor,  "sea,"  and  mnra,  "dead."    {Class.  Journ.,  i.e.) 

3.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  make  the  Sinus  Codanus  an  ancient  appella- 
tion for  the  entire  Baltic.  On  the  contrary,  it  answers  merely  to  the  Gulf  of 
Katlegal,  in  the  southwestern  part;  In  the  name  Coianus  wo  may  see  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  great  Gotkii:  race.  The  term  Baltic  appears  lo  be  de- 
rived from  the  northern  bait,  or  hell,  denoting  a  collection  of  water ;  whence, 
also,  the  name  of  the  straits,  Great  and  Little  Belt. 
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i.  The  Eusine,  or  Horro;  ES^ecvoc,  was  originally  called  'AUi'oe  by  the 
Greeks,  that  is,  "the  inhospitahle  eea,"  from  the  savage  tribes  surrounding  it. 
When  commerce  became  extended,  and  colonies  were  planted  along  its  borders, 
it  changed  its  name  to  ECftniof,  or  "  the  hospitable." 

5.  The  term  Bosporus  (commonly,  but  erroneously,  written  Bosfharas)  is  the 
Greek  Bofiropof,  and  means  strictly  ox-ford  (^o6r,  Trjpor),  and  ia  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  legend  of  lo.  Some,  however,  maintain,  that 
n-D^o;,  when  said  of  a  river,  does  not  mean  a  ford  or  pass  across  the  stream,  but 
the  passage  or  road  which  the  stream  itself  sfTords  in  the  direction  of  Lis  length ; 
and  that,  faking  Bo[  (or  j3ovr)  merely  as  an  intensive  prefix,  we  will  have  Bof- 
jTDpof,  signifying,  properly,  a  large  and  broad  stream  or  river.  [Grigiihs,  ad 
Msch.,  P.  v.,  733.) 

Q.  Rivers. 
I.  The  main  rivers  of  Europe  are  six  in  number,  arranged 
as  follows,  according  to  their  tespeetive  sizes : 
1.  The  Volga,  anciently  called  Rha. 


3.     "     Danube,      " 

Danubius,  or  Ister. 

3.     "     Dnieper,      " 

BorpslMnes. 

4.     "     Don,            *' 

Tandis. 

5.     "     Rhi7ie, 

Rhenus. 

6.     "     Dwina,        " 

Carambads. 

.  Those  next  to  them  in  rank 

are 

eight  in  number,  nan 

1.  The  Po,      anciently 

called 

Padus. 

2.     "     Rhone, 

RJwdanus. 

3.     "     Ebro,           " 

Iberus. 

4.     "     Guadalquivir, 

Batis. 

5.     "     Tagus,        " 

Tagus. 

6.     "     Loire, 

Lig-er. 

7.     "     Elbe, 

Albis. 

8.     "     Vistula,       " 

Vistula. 

III.  All  of  these  eight  united  would  scarcely  be  equivalent 
to  the  Volga  alone. 

Ob9.  1.  The  name  Rha  appears  to  be  an  appellative  term,  having  an  affinity 
with  Rhea,  or  Reka,  which  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue  signified  ■'  a  river ;"  and  fn™ 
the  Russian  denomination  of  Vclika,  Rhckn,  or  "  Great  River,"  appears  to  lie 
formed  the  name  Volga.  In  the  Byzantine  and  other  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  tliis  stream  is  called  Aid  or  Etel,  a  term  signifying,  in  many  northern  lan- 
guages, "  great "  or  "  illustrioua,"  with  which  we  may  compare  the  Geiaian  Add. 

3.  The  Borysthenes  was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Danapris,  or  Dimaperis  {4afu- 
jrpif),  whence  the  modem  name  is  formed.  The  appellation  Danapris  first  oc- 
curs in  an  anonymous  periplus  of  the  Euxine.  {Geogr.  Gr.  Mtn.,  iii.,  p.  298,  «d. 
Gail)  The  root  of  the  name  (Z>an-)  is  found,  also,  in  that  of  the  Tanaia,  Dan- 
ubius, Rhodanus,  Eridnnns,  &c.,  and  is  supposed  to  mean  "  water,"  or  "  river.-' 

a  The  Caramhacia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.,  vi.,  13).    Hardouin  makes  it 
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correspond  to  the  Dnina,  while  others  seek  to  ideDtify  it  with  the  Nicmen. 
(I'lin.,  ed.  PaiKh.,  v.,  p.  330.)    The  former  appears  to  be  the  true  opinion, 

7.    Mo¥NTAIK9. 

I.  The  Ural  Mountains,  probably  the  ancient  Monies  HJn- 
pcei,  or  Hyperborei,  are  common  to  Europe  and  Asia.  Tliey 
can  not  be  said  to  constitute  a  regular  chain,  but  rise  gradu- 
ally and  insensibly  from  the  centre  of  Russia,  in  a  directioii 
east-northeast. 

II.  Far  in  the  west,  the  Scandinavian  Alps  (Mount  Kjolen), 
probably  the  Bevo  Mons  of  antiquity,  present  a  more  marked 
chain,  but  whoily  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  European 
mountains.  They  extend  from  Cape  Lindesnws  in  Norway,  to 
Cape  North  in  the  island  of  Mageroc. 

III.  The  Grampian  or  Caledonian  Mountains,  in  Britannia, 
the  Mons  Grampius  of  the  ancients,  constitute  an  insulated 
group  of  several  parallel  chains  of  no  great  comparative  height. 
Of  these  the  Welsh  Mountains,  and  those  in  the  northwest  of 
England,  appear  to  be  inferior  branches. 

rV,  The  north  and  east  of  Europe  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered' as  one  uniform  plain,  over  which,  in  the  west,  the  Cale- 
donian and  Scandinavian  Mountains  rise  insulated.  Very  dif- 
ferent, however,  is  the  character  of  central  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Bosporus,  from 
.^tna  to  Bloeksberg,  all  the  mountains  constitute  in  reality 
but  one  system,  which  custom  has  divided  into  four  masses. 

V.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Alps,  called  by  the 
Romans  Aipes,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  chains,  Alpes  Pen- 
ninai,  contains  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  Europe. 

VI.  South  of  these  are  the  Apennines,  called  by  the  Romans 
Apennini,  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  extending  through  Italy. 

VII.  An  eastern  branch  of  the  Alps  passes  between  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  unites  the 
Alpine  chain  to  that  of  Mount  Hmmus,  the  modern  Balkan. 

YiU.  The  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  comprises  the  Jura 
tango,  or  Mons  Jura,  and  that  of  the  Vosges,  or  Mount  VogS- 
BUS.  The  latter  is  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Central 
Germany,  and  consequently  with  the  Carpathian  range,  the 
ancient  Monies  Carpati  or  Carpatid. 

IX.  The  Cevennes,  the  ancient  Mons  Cebenna,  <ir  Movies 
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Cebennid,  although  connected  with  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Black 
Mountain,  and  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  are  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Alps. 

X.  The  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  Monies  Pyrenai,  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  central  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  on 
which  rise  various  distinctly -marked  chains  of  mountains.  The 
Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  Alpujarras,  or  Sierra  Nevada 
ju  the  south,  the  Mans  Ilipula  of  the  Romans,  are  the  grand 
bulwarks. 

XI.  At  the  other*  extremity  of  Europe,  HiEmus  and  its 
branches  fill  a  peninsula,  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  Witoscha  Berg,  or  the  ancient  Scomius, 
north  of  Macedonia,  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre,  whence  pro- 
ceed four  chains :  that  of  the  Albavo-Dalmatian  Mountains, 
the  ancient  Scardus,  Bertiscus,  Adrius,  Bebii  Mantes,  and 
Albanus,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  Alps ;  that  of 
Hayrrms,  properly  so  called,  the  modern  Balkan,  which  extends 
due  east  to  the  Eiixine ;  that  of  Rkodope,  now  Despoto  Dag, 
running  down  through  Thrace,  along  the  River  Nestus,  not  far 
from  the  western  boundary;  and,  finally,  the  fourth,  which, 
under  the  poetical  names  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  (Eta,  Parnas- 
sus, Helicon,  and  Lyctmts,  crosses  the  whole  erf  Greece. 

Xn.  The  Carpathian  or  Hercynian  system  is  separated  from 
the  Alps  and  Haimus  by  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  In  two 
places,  namely,  in  Austria,  and  between  Servia  and  Walla- 
chia,  the  branches  of  these  systems  approach  so  closely  that 
the  river  is  obliged  to  work  its  way  through  real  defiles. 

XHL  The  principal  parts  of  the  Carpathian  system  are  the 
Transylvanian  Mountains,  or  Alpes  BastamiciB;  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  or  Mantes  Carpatici,  between  Hungary  and 
Poland;  the  Riesengebirge  (Giant-mountains),  or  Vandalici 
Mantes,  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  Erzgebirge, 
or  MetalUferi  Mantes,  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  and, 
finally,  the  different  small  chains  of  central  Germany,  com- 
prised anciently  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  or  Silva  Hercynia. 

Having  given  this  slight  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Europe,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  how  far  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancients  extended  respecting  each  of  its  parts,  com- 
mencmg  from  the  west  with  Eispania,  or  Spain. 
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1.  Extent  and  Bouhd 


I.  Under  the  name  of  Hispaoia  the  Romans  comprehended 
the  whole  of  that  peninsula  which  is  now  divided  into  the  sep- 
arate kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Montes  Pyrcnfei,  or 
Pyrenees,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  or  France,  and  also 
by  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus,  or  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Oceanus  Atlanticus,  or  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Mare  Internum,  or  Mediterranean  Sea;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Oceanus  Atlanticus  and  Mare  Internum,  which  unite 
in  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Hercuieum,  now  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar, 

2.  Names. 

I.  TiiE  name  Hispania  is  probably  of  Phcenician  origin,  and 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed,  with  a  slight  alteration,  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians,  through  whom  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  land. 

n.  The  Greeks  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iberia  (JlOijpia), 
but  attached  to  this  appeUation  difTerent  ideas  at  different  times. 

III.  The  earlier  Greeks,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ach^an 
league,  when  they  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  Roman 
affairs,  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast 
from  the  Fretum  Hercuieum  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus  or 
Rhone  ;  while  they  gave  the  name  of  Tartessus  (TapTijoodf)  to 
a  district  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  near  the  Fretum  Hercuieum 
and  Gades,  or  Cadiz. 

rV.  The  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  for  which 
the  natives  themselves  had  no  common  appellation,  the  earlier 
Greeks  designated  as  part  of  the  great  region  of  Celtica  (^  EeA- 
tlk/j),  a  name  which  they  gave  to  the  whole  of  western  and 
uortbweatem  Europe. 
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V.  The  lapse  of  time  gradually  brought  about  a  change  in 
these  geographical  ideas,  and  the  later  Greeks  understood  by 
Iberia  the  same  country  which  the  Romans  called  Hispania. 

VI.  The  writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era 
were  the  first  who  regularly  introduced  the  Latin  name  into  the 
Greek  language,  namely,  'loTravia,  although  both  this  and  the 
form  Itnavia  are  occasionally  found  in  somewhat  earlier  writers, 

Vn.  Spain  was  also  called  by  the  Romans,  especially  the 
poets,  Hesperia,  or  the  Western  land,  from  its  lying  west  of 
Italy ;  but,  as  Italy  itself  was  denominated  Hesperia  ('Eunepia) 
by  the  Greek  poets,  a  distinction  was  sometimes  made,  and 
Spain  was  called  Hesperia  ultima. 

Obs.  I.  The  name  Hispania  is  said  to  come  from  the  Phtenician  sapkan,  or, 
as  some  write  the  word,  ipan,  "  a  rabbit,"  as  meaniag  "  the  land  of  rabbits," 
and.  the  Phtenicians  are  reported  to  have  given  it  this  name  from  the  great 
number  of  these  animals  which  they  found  there,  as  well  as  from  the  injnry 
which  they  did  to  the  crops,  &c.,  by  their  burrowing.  (Bockart,  Geogr.  Sact., 
iii,  7,  col.  168.)  Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Phtenician  ipa«,  in  the  sense 
of  "  hidden,"  and  make  it  indicate  "  a  hidden,"  that  is,  "  a  remote,"  or  "  far- 
distant  land."  (^Maite  Brun,  Precis  de  la  Geogr.,  t.  iv.,  p.  318.)  Others,  how- 
ever, regard  the  Spanish  form  Espanna  as  the  original  one,  and  derive  it  from 
Ezpatma,  the  Basque  term  for  "3  border"  or  "edge,"  that  is,  the  outermost 
part  of  any  thmg,  and  hence,  according  to  them,  the  country  in  question  was  so_ 
called  from  its  position  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Europe.  (Compare 
IV.  Von  Humboldl,  Prnfuug,  &C.,  p.  60.) 

2.  Pliny{ff.W.,  iii.,  4)  deduces  the  name  Iberia  from  that  of  the  River  Iberus, 
the  modem  Ebro.  Humboldt,  with  good  reason,  regards  this  as  very  improba- 
ble, and  thinks  that  the  tme  etymology  may  be  traced  in  the  Basque  teim  Ibar- 
ra, "  a  dale"  or  "  valley."  {PT&fang,  &c.,  I.  c.)  Others  refer  the  term  to  the 
Phcenioian  Jber,  or  Eber,  "beyond,"  or  "over,"  and  make  Iberia  mean  "the 
country  beyond  the  sea."  (Sickler,  Handhtch  d.  alt.  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  4.)  This  last 
appears  to  be  the  most  plausible  derivation. 

3.  Compare,  as  regards  Tartessus,  Scymn.,  Ch.,  v.  164,  v.  198;  BShr,  ad 
Herod.,  i.,  163,  and  page  43  of  this  volume.  With  respect  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  Celtica,  consult  Mannert,  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  S34. 

4.  Among  the  writers  prior  to,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of 
our  era,  in  whom  the  forms  'lejravia  and  Sirowa  occasionally  appear,  may  be 
mentioned  Strabo,  iii,,  p.  253,  Casaab. ;  Plutarch,  de  Flumin.,  p.  32 ;  and  also 
St.  Paul,  Ep.  ai  Rom.,  xv.,  34,  38. 

5.  As  regards  the  term  Hesperia,  compare  Mannert,  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  234 ;  Georgii, 
AUe  Geogr.  Ablk.,  ii,,  p,  7,    Horace  has  Hesperia  Jiltima,  Od.,  i,,  36.  4, 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 
I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted  were  the  Cynesii  or  Gynetes,  the  Cempsi 
and  Soifes,  the  Tariessn,  and  the  Iberi. 
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II.  These  five  early  communities  appear,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  imperfect  and  scattered  accounts  of  tlie  Greek 
writers,  to  have  heen  settled  in  this  country  before  the  period 
of  the  first  Persian  war,  or  about  600  B.C.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  primitive  population  of  Hispania  all 
belonged  to  one  great  race,  namely,  the  Iberian. 

III.  The  Cynesii  (Kvvr]ui<»),  called,  also,  Cynetes  (Kvvtjte^), 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Eiver  Anas,  or 
Guadiana,  near  its  mouth.  Their  western  limit  coincides 
with  the  modern  Faro  in  Algarve,  and  their  eastern  one  with 
the  bay  and  islands  formed  by  the  small  rivers  Luxia  and  UrJ- 
um,  the  modern  Odiel  and  Tinto. 

IV.  To  the  west  of  the  Cynesii,  in  the  part  subsequently 
called  Cuneus,  dwelt  the  Cempsi  and  Ssefes. 

V.  On  the  lower  coast,  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the 
Fretum  Herculeum,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gades,  now  Cadiz, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Beetis,  or  Guadalquivir,  were  the  Tar- 
tessii  iTapTfiaatoi),  who,  at  the  period  when  the  Phocfeans  set- 
tled in  Spain,  were  ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Argaiithonius. 

"VI.  The  Iberi  occupied  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  whole  extent,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the  interior. 
They  even  extended  into  Gaul,  occupying  the  coast  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ehodanus,  or  BJione. 

VII.  We  come  next  in  order  \a  the  immigrating  nations  and 
the  foreign  settlers  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
in  the  land.  These  were,  1.  The  Celtee;  2.  Ths  PhcBnicians  ; 
3.  The  Phocaans;  4.  The  Rftodiam  ;  5.  The  Massaliots ;  6. 
The  Zacynthtans;  7.  The  Carthagirtians ;  8.  The  Romans. 

Vni.  The  Celt-aj  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
passed  into  Spain,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  positive  his- 
tory. After  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
waging  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  powerful  race  of  the 
Iberi,  they  finally  united  with  a  portion  of  them,  and  formed 
one  people,  who,  under  the  name  of  Celtiberi,  distinguished 
themselves  at  a  later  period  in  their  resistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian, and  subsequently  to  the  Roman  sway. 

IX.  Some  of  the  Celtse,  however,  separating  from  the  main 
body,  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Anas,  toward  its  mouth ; 
while  another  portion  of  them  wandered  as  far  as  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  land,  where  later  geographical  writers 
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found  them  under  the  name  of  Artabri.  The  portion,  however, 
which  had  settled  on  the  Anas,  retained  their  original  appella- 
tion of  CeltEC'  or  Celtici. 

X.  The  Phcenioians  also  appear  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Spain  long  prior  to  positive  history,  but  whether  before  oi 
after  the  great  Celtic  immigration  is  altogether  uncertain.  It 
was  doubtless,  however,  long  befere  the  foundation  of  either 
Rome  or  Carthage.  For  some  time  their  settlements,  of  which 
Ghadir,  called  by  the  Romans  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  was  the 
principal,  were  limited  to  the  coasts  of  Bjetica,  whence  they 
supphed  the  natives  with  the  products  of  Asia,  in  exchange  for 
the  gold,  sDver,  iron,  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  Pen- 
insula. But  as  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, they  penetrated  into  the  interior,  where  they  founded  Kar- 
tabah,  called  by  the  Romans  Cordflba,  and  now  Cordova,  and 
explored  the  mountainous  districts  oi  Navarre  in  search  of  iron. 

XI.  The  Phosnicians,  however,  were  not  the  only  maritime 
nation  which  had  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Spam.  The  Pho- 
CEeaiis  founded  the  town  of  Dianium,  which  is  now  Denia,  and 
probably,  also,  that  of  Chersonesus,  now  Pemscola,  on  the  east- 
ern coast. 

XII.  The  Rhodians  visited  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Cata- 
lonia, and  founded  a  town  which  they  called  Rhodos  or  Rhoda, 
now  Rosas. 

XIII.  The  Massaliots,  or  Massihans,  founded  the  town  of 
Emporion,  now  Ampurtas,  and  the  Zacynthians  Saguntura. 

XIV.  The  Carthaginians  also  directed  their  views  toward 
Spain.  Having  insidiously  possessed  themselves  of  Ghadir,  or 
Cadiz,  which  they  took  from  the  Phcenicians,  they  proceeded 
into  the  interior  \vith  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country, 
an  attempt,  however,  in  which  they  completely  failed. 

XV.  The  Romans  came  after  the  Carthaginians,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  country  and  making  it 
a  portion  of  their  empire. 

XVI.  From  what  has  here  been  said,  a  natural  division  pre- 
sents itself  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes,  though  many  ia  nnmber, 
namely,  into  unmixed  native  tribes,  and  tribes  mixed  with  those 
that  had  wandered  inio  or  settled  in  the  land. 

XVII.  The  first  of  these  divisions  occupied  the  whole  north- 
em  and  western  coasts  (excepting  the  portions  possessed  by  the 
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Artabri,  in  tho  northwest,  and  the  Celtte,  on  the  Anas),  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  east  of  the 
Iberus,  or  Ebro, 

XVin,  The  tribes  coming  under  this  division  are  the  Lusi- 
tani,  Carpetani,  Callaiei,  andVaecEei,  on  the  western  side;  the 
Astures,  Cantabri,  and  Vascones,  on  the  northern  side ;  the  in- 
oahitants  of  the  Pyrenees,  through  which  mountain  regions  for- 
eign tribes  had,  it  is  true,  passed,  but  had  not  settled  therein, 
together  with  other  Iberian  communities  as  far  as  the  River 
Iberus ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Ortospeda,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  the  tribes 
along  the  coast ;  for  example,  the  Oretani,  Olcades,  Bastitanij  (fcc. 

XIX.  The  second  of  these  divisions,  or  the  mixed  tribes,  con- 
sisted of  the  Celtiberi,  and  the  communities  along  the  southern 
coast. 

XX.  Tho  Celtiberi,  in  an  extended  sense,  comprehended  all 
the  midland  tribes,  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Celtas  into 
Spain,  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Iberi,  on  the  River  Ibe- 
rus. After  the  union  of  the  two  races,  this  combined  people 
possessed  the  mountainous  district  from  the  western  banli  of 
the  Iberus  to  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  now  Douro,  and  the 
Tagus. 

XXI.  The  limits  which  Iiave  just  been  mentioned  mark  the 
possessions  of  the  Celtiberi  in  the  stricter  sense.  The  race, 
however,  grew  gradually  more  numerous  and  powerful,  until, 
at  length,  they  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  neighbors,  and 
settled  themselves  in  part  among  the  possessions  of  the  latter. 
Hence  some  ^vriters  reckoned  the  VaooEei,  Carpetani,  Oretani, 
&e.,  among  the  Celtiberian  communities,  though  this,  perhaps, 
is  going  too  far. 

XXn.  The  tribes  along  the  coast  were,  on  the  side  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  a  mixture  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  with  Phcsnician  settlers,  and,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side  of  the  straits,  with  Phcenicians,  Greeks,  Carthagin- 
ians,  and  Romans.  This  intermingling  with  strangers  caus- 
ed all  national  peculiarities  gradually  to  disappear.  Tlie  traf- 
fic, too,  wliioh  they  carried  on,  disposed  them  the  more  readily 
to  the  receiving  of  foreign  customs  and  habits ;  and  hence  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  held  them  in  contempt,  and  made  frequent 
inroads  into  their  territories,  from  whicli  inroads  the  communi- 
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ties  on  the  coast  foiLpd  it  difEeult  to  defend  themselves,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  foreigners  who  had  settled  among  them. 

Ohs.  1.  The  Iberian  race  was  tindouhtedly  Caucasian,  its  connection  ■vrith 
the  Finnish  nations  of  Northern  Europe  has  already  been  referred  to.  Many  of 
the  Spanish  writers  trace  the  descent  of  the  Iberians  from  Tubal,  son  of  Noah' 

(Minnano,  Dkcim.,  t.  iv.,  p.  3.) 

2.  Herodotus  uses  bath  appellations,  Kvniaici  (ii.,  33)  and  Kiii'iyTCf  (iv.,  4yj. 
We  obtain  an  account  of  their  territory  from  Avienus.  {Ora  Maril.,  300,  seqq.) 
They  are  probably  tho  same  with  the  Cotiii  or  Cunii  of  the  Roman  writers,  and 
their  name  is  connected  with  the  district  cailfid  Cuneus  (the  modern  Algarce), 
a  name  which  the  Romans  erroneously  sought  to  explain  in  their  own  language 
bj  making  it  refer  to  the  leedge-like  form  of  the  country.  [Compare  Scldkkl- 
horat,  uier  den  Wolaisitx  dcr  Kyrtesier .-  Giitting.,  1793.) 

3.  Herodotus  gives  the  account  of  tho  Phooa^an  settlement  in  Spain,  and  of 
King  Arganthonius  (i.,  163).  According  to  a  fragment  of  Hecatoeus  of  Mile- 
lu3,  the  Tartessii  dwelt  immediately  to  the  west  of  ilie  straits.  (Compare 
Herod.,  iv.,  153,  183 ;  Crcuser,  ai  Hec.  Mil.,  p.  61 ;  Bahr,  cd  Herod.,  i.,  163 ; 
Hecren,  Idem,  i.,  3,  p.  46,  seqq.) 

4.  That  the  Ceitoe  were  invaders  of  Spain,  and  long  posterior  to  tho  Iben, 
and  that  the  latter  were  the  aborigines,  was  the  general  persuasion  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  (Sirab.,  iii,,  p,  163,  Cos. ,  Appian,  Bell.  Hisp.,  3 ;  Diod.  Sic,  v., 
33 ;  Laean.,  iv.,  9 ;  SU.  Ital.,  iii.,  140.)  Recently,  however,'an  opinion  has  beeu 
started  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  which  makes  the  Celtte  to  have  come  first 
into  Spain,  and  the  Iberians  some  time  after,  and  the  Celtic  to  have  given  way 
to  these  through  a  great  part  of  the  Peninsula.  (Priciard,  vol.  iii.,  p.  46.)  This 
opinion,  however,  though  advocated  by  Niebuhr  and  Humboldt,  especially  the 
latter,  is  decidedly  erroneons.  An  insurmonntablc  difficulty  is  in  the  way 
Had  the  Celtfe  preceded  the  Iberians,  valiant  bands  of  hardy  Celtic  mountain- 
eers could  never  have  been  expelled  from  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  less  warlike  Iberians.  Yet  this  whole  tract  of  country  was  occupied  solely 
by  Iberian  tribes.  {Bicfenlach,  Vcrsach  einer  geneaiog.  Gesch.  der  Kellem  Stutl 
gart,  1840.) 

.  5.  On  the  traffic  of  the  Phceniclans  with  Spain,  consult  Heeren,  Idem,  i,,  3,  p. 
44,  ieqq.  (vol,  ii,,  p.  63,  seqi.,  Eng.  transl.).  The  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
precious  melals  which  the  Phtenicians  found  hero  on  their  first  arrival,  so  ex- 
cited their  astonishment,  that  the  traditions  preserved  respecting  them  seem 
very  remarkably  to  suit  the  pictures  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  of  Peru. 
6.  Strabo  has  ^  'Po'Joj-  (iii.,  p.  160,  Cos.);  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  ■V6/hi. 
(Compare  lAv.,  XXXiv.,  8  ;  Mela,  ii,,  6  ;  Scj/mn.  Ch.,  205  ;  Meurs.  Rhod.,  i,,  38  ; 
Marca  Hisp.,  ii.,  c.  18.) 

4,  Historical    Epochs. 

I.  The  Iberi,  or  aborigines,  are  disturbed  in  their  possessions 
by  the  CeltiE,  who  invade  the  Peninsula  frora  Gaul,  Prom  the 
union  of  ^  part  of  these  CeltiE  with  a  portion  of  the  Iberian 
race  arises  the  mixed  nation  of  the  Ccltiberi. 

n.  The  rich  corn-lands,  the  mines,  and  sea-ports  of  the  Pen- 
insula attract  the  attention  of  the  early  Phcenician  navigators 
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■who  form  settlements  in  various  parts,  especially  along  the 
coasts. 

ni.  Settlements  formed  on  the  eastern  sliores  by  the  Rhod- 
ians,  Phoeieans,  and  others  of  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  Carthaginians  also  direct  their  views  toward  Spain, 
possess  themselves  of  Gades,  or  Cadiz,  which  they  take  from 
the  Phcenicians,  and  proceed  into  the  interior  with  a  view  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  country,  but  completely  fail;  for,  al- 
though the  Carthaginian  generals,  Hamdcar,  his  brother  Has- 
drubal,  and  his  far  more  celebrated  nephew  Hannibal,  com- 
pletely reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  they  were 
unable  to  subdue  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior. 

V.  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  leads  to 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  Spain  is  freed,  before  its  close,  from 
the  Carthaginian  yoke  by  the  elder  Africanus.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  only  change  masters.  Spain  is  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  or  Hither  and 
Farther  Spain. 

"VI.  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cantabri,  the  Callaici, 
and  the  Astures,  who  inhabited  the  northwestern  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  are  not  even  nominally  subjected  to  the  republic ; 
and  the  other  portions  of  Spain,  Celtiberia  in  the  northeast, 
BEetica  in  the  south,  and  Lusitania  in  the  west,  become  the 
scene  of  constant  warfare  and  rebellion. 

VII.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  native  insurrections  during 
the  period  just  referred  to,  is  that  organized  in  Lusitania  by 
Viriathus,  who,  during  more  than  eleven  years,  defeats  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  republic,  and  is  only  put  down  by  the 
treachery  of  Ccepio,  B.C.  140. 

VIII.  Spain,  soon  after  this,  becomes  the  theatre  of  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Sertorius,  a  leader  of  the  de- 
feated party,  having  fled  hither,  and  carrying  on  the  war  for 
some  time  with  great  ability  and  success, 

IX.  Spain  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  Julius  Cse- 
sar  repairs  hither  in  person,  and  by  his  military  skili  triumphs 
over  his  enemies.  Cneius,  the  son  of  Pompey,  is  defeated  at 
Munda,  and  peace  is  restored  to  the  country. 

X?.  It  is  only  under  Augustus  that  Spain  is  completely  sub- 
dued. Augustus  himself  visits  Spain,  and  divides  the  country 
into  three  great  provinces,  B^tica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraconen- 
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sis,  a  division  which  subsists  until  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great.  During  this  period,  Spain  is  considcreil  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  flourishing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

XI,  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Snevi,  un- 
der thoir  Iting  Hermerio ;  the  Alans,  under  Atace,  and  the 
Vandals,  or  Silingi,  under  Ganderic,  after  overrunning  the 
provinces  of  Gaul,  cross  the  Pyrenees,  and  settle  in  the  Penin- 
sula. They  are  speedily  followed  by  a  host  of  Visigoths  (A.D. 
411),  led  by  their  king  Athaulf,  who  establishes  himself  in  Cat- 
alonia, though  nominally  dependent  upon  his  brother-in-law 
Honorius,  the  Roman  emperor. 

XII.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  time  of  Eurio  (A.D.  466- 
S3),  that  the  Goths  become  complete  masters  of  the  Peninsula; 
and  the  Gothic  dynasty  continues  until  the  time  of  Roderic, 
in  whose  reign  (A.D.  711)  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  commanded 
by  Tdrik  Ibn  ZeyM,  cross  the  straits,  and,  after  defeating  tbo 
whole  force  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua 
dalele,  take  the  capital  Toledo,  the  ancient  Toletum. 

Oiis.  For  an  able  sketch  of  the  remaining  history  of  Spain,  consult  Penny  Cy 
clopailia,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  S93,  sf.qi;.,  from  which  work  the  above  sketch  is  taken 
Anil,  as  reg^ards  the  movements  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  invaded,  in  suc- 
cession, this  quarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  consult  D'Amtille,  Elals  formes  en 
Europe,  &,e.,  p.  144,  seqq, 

5.  Division  of  Hispania  by  the  Romans. 

I.  The  Romans,  after  having  overthrown  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Spain,  and  conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country,  divided  their  possessions  info  two  provinces,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  or 
Hither  and  Farther  Spain.  The  forme  of  ti  e  e  en  braced  a 
great  part  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  t  tl  tl  as  much 
of  the  country  lying  back  of  it,  in  the  mte  o  as  tl  e  Roman 
arms  had  thus  far  reduced ;  the  latter  com[  el  nded  cry  near- 
ly what  was  afterward  called  Bsetiea. 

II.  The  limits  of  both  these  .provinc  le  a  ne  gra  lually  ex- 
tended as  the  Roman  arms  advanced,  but  particularly  Hispania 
Citerior,  since  most  of  the  Roman  conquests  were  made  from 
this  quarter  toward  the  north  and  west.  The  Roman  com- 
manders of  the  other  province  were  principally  employed  in 
tjperations  against  the  neighboring  Lusitani,  and  hence  the 
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country  of  the  latter,  after  their  subjugation,  became  part  of 
Hispaoia  Ulterior, 

III.  lu  process  of  time,  Hispania  Citerior  changed  its  name 
to  Tarraconensis,  from  Tarraeo,  now  Tarragona,  the  residence 
of  the  Homan  prastor,  and,  consequently,  the  capital,  of  the  prov- 
ince. Its  limits,  also,  became  definitely  established,  and  were 
as  foUo-ws :  it  extended  from  the  River  Magrada,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper  coast,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Durius,  now  JDouro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  comprehending  all 
the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
irawn  from  Earia,'  now  Vera,  below  Carthago  Nova,  now  Car- 
thagena,  and  continued  upward  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the 
vicinity  of  Coinplutiea,  now  Compludo,  above  Salmantlca,  now 
Salamanca,  until  it  struck  the  banks  of  the  Durius. 

IV.  This  was  the  arrangement  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
That  emperor,  or  rather  Agrippa,  made  an  alteration  in  it. 
The  province  of  Tarraconensis,  indeed,  although  embracing 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  of  Hispania,  remained  the 
same  as  before ;  but  Farther  Spain,  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  was 
now  subdivided  into  tw^o  provinces,  Btstica  and  Lusitania. 

V.  B<etica  extended  from  Baria,  where  Tarraconensis  ter- 
minated, to  the  mouth  of  the  Rivet  Anas,  or  Guadiana,  which 
river  formed  also  its  western  and  northern  boundary.  Its  limit 
on  the  northeast  and  east  was  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  on  tlie  Eiver  Anas,  northeast  of  Sisapo,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection to  Baria.  This  province,  therefore,  comprised  the  mod- 
em Andalusia,  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alentejo, 
that  portion  of  Spanish  Estremadura  which  lies  south  of  the 
Anas,  and  a  large  part  of  La  Mancha. 

VI.  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  River  Durius,  and  on  the  east  by 
Tarraconensis.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  modern  Portugal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  provinces  north  of  the  Souro, 
namely,  Entre  Douro  y  Minko  and  Tras  os  Mantes.  It  em- 
braced, also,  the  greater  part  of  Spanisli  Estremadura,  Sala- 
manca, and  part  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 

Vn.  Independently,  however,  of  this  distinction  of  provinces, 
Spain,  under  the  Roman  government,  wasdivided  into  juris- 
dictions called  Conventus,  that  is,  judicial  districts  or  circuits, 
in  which  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  dispensed  justice. 
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Of  these  there  were  fourteen,  each  one  formed  of  the  union  of 
several  cities.  This  arrangement  was  an  extremely  politic  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  since  it  tended  directly  to  break  up 
the  nationality  of  the  different  tribes,  and,  of  course,  to  confirm 
the  Roman  sway. 

VIII.  In  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  we 
find  a  now  arrangement  of  provinces  prevailing.  Spain  was 
now  divided  into  seven  of  these,  the  names  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows; 1.  BcBtica;  2.  Lusitania;  3.  Callmcia;  4.  Tarraconen- 
sis ;  5.  Carthaginiensis  ;  6.  Insula  Balearica ;  1.  Maurita- 
nia Tingilana. 

IX,  This  last-mentioned  arrangement  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but  it  owed  its  origin,  more  probably, 
to  Constantino,  Of  these  seven  provinces,  moreover,  Bwtica 
and  Lusitania  remained  the  same  in  size  as  before,  Callttcia, 
liowever,  comprehended  all  the  Conventus  and  communities 
north  of  the  Duiius  and  west  of  the  Vascones.  Carthaginien- 
sis, again,  had  Carthago  Nova  for  its  capital,  and  answered  to 
Murcia,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  and  southern  Valencia.  And, 
finally,  Tingitana  in  Africa  was  added,  in  order  to  equalize 
the  provinces  as  much  as  possible, 

Obs.  1.  In  giving  Baria  as  the  point  of  separation  between  Bietica  andTarra- 
concnsis,  we  have  followed  D'Aoville.  Mannert  and  others,  however,  give 
Murgis,  now  Mvjakar,  as  the  limit. 

a.  The  Roman  language,  and,  along  with  it,  Roman  customa,  bocanio  estab- 
lished in  a  great  part  of  the  land  soon  after  the  Sertorian  war ;  and  it  was  this 
that  led,  of  course,  to  the  estabhshment  of  Covventtis.  These  received  their  full 
development  under  Augustus. 

6.  Mountains. 
The  principal  mountain- chains  of  Hispania  are  eight  in 
number,  namely, 

1.  PyrencEi  Monies.  5.  Mons  Solorius. 

2.  Mons  Idubeda.  6.  Mons  Herminius. 

3.  Mons  Orospeda.  7.  Mom  MeduUus. 

4.  Saltus  Castulonensis.  8.  Mons  Vindius, 

I.  Tyrenai  Monies,  now  the  Pyrenees,  divided  Hispania 
from  Gallia,  closing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Oceanus  Cantabrious,  or  Bai/  of  Biscay.  After  this 
they  continued  westward,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  sent  out  various  branches,  encumbering  the  north- 
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west  corner  of  Hispania,  or  tlie  modern  provinces  of  GalUcia 
and  Asturias. 

The  Romans  were  acquainted  with  only  three  main  passes 
over  these  mountains.  The  northernmost  of  these  ran  by  Fons 
Rapidus,  the  modern  Fontarabia,  a  place  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Menlascus,  now  the  Btdassoa.  The  second,  a  more  cen- 
tral one,  led  to  Beneharnum,  in  Aquitania,  now  Orthes ;  and 
the  third,  or  southernmost  one,  to  Huseino,  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  now  Roussillon,  on  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  six  government  roads  through  these  mountains, 
the  northernmost  of  which,  and  the  principal  one,  corresponds 
to  the  Roman  one  running  by  Fons  Rapidus. 

Historically,  these  mountains  are  associated  with  tiie  cele- 
brated march  of  Hannibal,  and  the  warfare  of  Csesar  against 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain.  At  a  later  period  they  formed 
the  limit  of  the  Prankish  conquests  under  Clovis,  but  were 
passed  by  the  ambition  and  power  of  Charlemagne,  who,  how- 
ever, lost  his  rear  guard  among  the  defiles.  The  range  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length. 

II.  Mons  IdubSda  ('ISoidsda),  now  Sierra  d'  Oca,  commenced 
among  the  Cantabri,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Iberas,  in 
what  is  now  Asturias  and  Burgos,  and,  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Pyrenees,  terminated  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, near  Saguntum,  which  place  lay  at  its  foot. 

III.  Mons  Orospeda,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Ortospeda 
("Opoorrsrfa,  'OpToO'niSa),  was  properly  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  Idubeda,  springing  from  this  last  near  the  southern 
termination  of  its  course,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
River  Bsetis,  or  Guadalgutvir.  Strabo  calls  a  part  of  it  the  Sil- 
ver Mountain  {'Opog  ^Apjvpovv),  and  Pliny,  Saltus  Tugiensis 
It  first  ran  through  the  Spartarius  Campus  in  the  shape  of  a 
chain  of  small  hills,  until,  increasing  in  height,  one  part  of  it 
terminated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  on  what  is  now 
the  coast  of  Murcia  and  Gi'anada.  The  other  part,  divided 
into  two  arms,  ran  off  to  Bastica.  One  of  these  arras  pursued 
nearly  a  western  direction,  and  was  called  Mons  Marianus,  or 
Monies  Ariani,  now  Sierra  Morena,  while  the  other  ran  more 
to  the  southwest,  near  the  coast,  and  was  called  Mons  IlipUla 
('lAtTTowAa),  now  Alpujana,  or  Sierra  Nevada,  and  ended  at 
Calpe,  or  Gibraltar. 
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IV.  Salius  Castulonensis,  now  Sierra  de  Calorie,  a  branch 
of  the  Mous  Marianus,  taking  its  ancient  name  from  the  town 
of  Castulo,  on  the  Eivet  Bfetis. 

V.  Mons  Solorius,  now  Sierra  de  Solorio  or  Solaria,  com- 
mencing at  the  sources  of  the  River  Baetis,  and  stretching  in  a 
southern  direction.  It  formed  in  a  part  of  its  course  tlie  sspar- 
ation  between  Tarraconensis  and  Btetica. 

VI.  Mom  Hermimus  {rh  -Qpo^  'Epiiiviov),  now  Sierra  de  la 
Estrella,  i^outh  of  the  Uiver  Munda,  or  Mondego,  in  Lusita- 
nia,  and  runnmg  m  a  south^\  estern  direction  until  it  touched 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  near  Olisippo,  or  Lisbon.  This  chain 
is  sometmips  erroneously  placed  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Anas,  and  is  thus  confoundLd  with  the  mountains  of  Portale- 
gre  and  Evora  It  is  the  highest  mountain  range  in  modern 
Portugal  In  this  chain  the  Lusitani  had  their  places  of  ref- 
uge, and  it  -was  here  that  they  aifordod  so  much  trouble  to  Cre- 
sar  and  his  lieutenantt> 

VII.  Mons  Medvllw!,  m  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  tiie 
Uiver  Mmius,  or  Minho  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vindmi,  and  is  now  las  Medulas. 

VIII.  Mon).  Vindms,  or  Vimims,  a  range  of  mountains  trav- 
ersing the  country  of  the  Cantabri  from  east  to  west,  now 
Montanos  de  Europa. 

Obs.  1.  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  is  written  hy  Strabo  usually  in  the  singu- 
lar, Uvpijvji.  This  name  nupmi?  occurs  also  in  Heroiiotus  (ii.,  33),  but  it  is  there 
given  to  a  city  near  which  the  River  'latpoq,  or  Danube,  lias  its  source.  Oth- 
ers of  the  Greet  writers  employ  the  plural,  ni  ilvptivata  l>i>ii-  Among  the  Latin 
writers,  Caesar  has  the  plural,  Pymmi  Monies ;  Pliny,  indilTeretilly,  the  singular 
or  plaral ;  and  Lncan  has  given  (Pkarsal.,  i.,  689)  the  Greek  form  Pyrene. 

3,  The  name  of  the  Pyrenees  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  term  niJp,  "fire,"  they  having  been  said  to  have  been  at  one  time 
devastated  by  fire.  The  true  derivation,  however,  is  probably  to  he  sought  in 
tlie  Cyniric  (Welsh)  BjT/nn,  or  the  Celtic  Bji-iji,"  a  mountain,"  "  a  rocky  mount- 
ain,"  from  which  same  source  may  be  deduced,  also,  the  name  of  Mount  Bren- 
ner and  Mount  Femer  in  the  Tyrol,  that  ofPyem  in  Upper  Austria,  and  mcny 
others.  (Adehaig,  Mitkradalei,  vol.  ii.,  p,  67.)  Diefenbaeh  is  iu  favor  of  an 
Iherian  origin  for  the  name  {CeUka,  i,.  p.  178),  but  it  is  far  more  probable  thai 
the  appellation  originated  among  the  Cellie  in  Gaul,  and  was  brought  by  them 

7.  Promontories. 
The    ancient   geographers   have   enumerated   twenty-thret 
promontories  along  the  coast  of  Hispania;  the  principal  one;, 
however,  may  be  reduced  to  thirteen,  as  follows : 
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1.  On  the  Mediterfanean  Coast. 

T.  Pyrcnamn  Prnmoninrium,  at  the  northeastern  extremity 

f)f  Hispania,  now  Cape  Creux  [Cabo  de  Creux).     It  was  also 

called  Pyrenoi  Fromonlorium,  and,  by  Strabo,  ~o  r^^  rivp^i'jjf 

II.  Dianium  P}  omoniormm,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contes- 
tani,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sucro,  now  Cape  St. 
Martini  It  was  also  called  Artemisiuin  and  Ferraria.  The 
inhabitants  in  the  vicmitj  term  it  Artemus. 

in.  Saturm  Piomontonum,  -.lear  Carthago  Nova,  now  Cape 
Pahs. 

IV.  Charidemi  Promontormm,  southwest  of  Carthago  Nova, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Bastetani,  now  Cape  Gata. 

V.  Calpe  Mons  sivfj  Promonloriuvi,  now  G-lbrattar 

2.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

VI.  Junonis  Promontorium,  below  Cades,  and  near  tiic  i:>wn 
of  Bsesippo,  now  Cajio  Trafalgar. 

VU.  Cuneus  Projnontorium,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cu- 
iieus  Ager,  or  Algarve,  now  Cape  St.  Maria  ( Cabo  de  St.  Ma- 
ria), forming  the  southernmost  extremity  of  modern  Portugal. 

VIU.  Sacrum  Promontoriwm,  Strabo's  'l^pbv  anpu-ffpiov,  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  Cuneus  Ager,  now  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. It  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  earth ;  and  it  was  fabled  to  be  the  spot  where  the 
sun,  at  his  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  Hence  its 
name  of  Sacred  Promontory.  The  earliest  name  of  this  prom- 
ontory appears  to  have  been  Promontorium,  Cepresicum. 

IX.  Barbarium  Promontorium,  below  the  month  of  the  Ta- 
ifiis,  now  Cape  Espickel. 

X.  Promontorium  Magnum  sive  Olisiponense,  a  little  to  the 
northwest  of  Olisipo,  oi Lisbon,  now  Capo  Roca  {Cabo  daRoca). 

XI.  Promontorium  Artdbrum,  called  also  Nerium  and  Cel- 
ticum,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
fhn  Artabri,  now  Cape  Finisterre  [Cabo  de  Finisterra). 

3,  On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Xn.  Trileucum  Promontorium,  called  also  Com,  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Callaici,  now 
Cape  Ortegal. 

XIII.  (Easo  Promontorium,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
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Pyrenees,  now  Cape  Higuera  (Cabo  de  la  Higutra).  Near 
it  lay  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Pliny  calls  this  promontory 
Olarso,  and  Maroianus  larso. 

Obs.  1.  According  to  (he  ancient  writers,  the  Promontory  of  Calpe  was  one 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  other  being  Mount  Abila,  on  the  African  shore. 
The  naiue  of  the  latter  is  wTJtten  by  Dionysiua  (Pcrieg.,  338)  ■AAiifii?,  Alyha. 
Euslathius  informs  us  (ui2  Dionys.,  p.  64)  that  in  his  time  the  promontory  on 
tlie  Spanish  side  was  called  Calpe  by  the  barbarians,  but  Alyba  by  ihe  Greeks ; 
and  that  Abila,  on  the  African  shore,  was  called  by  the  natives  Abenna.  At 
what  time,  however,  the  present  Gibraltar  began  to  be  called  Calpe  is  difficult 
to  determine,  but  it  was  certainly  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Eustathius. 
Calpe  itself  is  only  Alyla  shortened,  and  pronounced  with  a  strong  Oriental  as- 
pirate. In  the  word.^;ySawe  likewise  detect  the  root  of  the  term  ^l^p,  or  rather 
the  term  itself,  which  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  Alb,  indicat- 
ing a  lofty  mountain. 

2.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  were  entertained  among  the  ancients  as  to  the 
spot  where  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  to  be  sought  for,  and  also  what  thesj 
Pillars  actually  were.  Some  placed  them  at  Gades,  as,  for  example,  Pindar, 
who  calls  them  IIuAaf  TaSeipiia^  (Nem.,  iii,,  36) ;  some,  again,  were  in  doubt 
whetherthey  were  pillars,  cities,  mountains,  or  promontories;  while  some  made 
them  actual  statues  of  Hercules,  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  Columns  of  Her- 
cules in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  tradition  placed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Baltic.  (Germ.,  e.  3  and  34.  Compare  Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  xi.,  362.) 
So,  again,  the  appellations  for  the  Columns  of  Hercules  were  various.  Many 
of  the  Greek  writers  knew  them  merely  by  the  name  of  2r//Xai.  {Herod.,  iv., 
42,  181 ;  Scylax,  I ;  Pdyb.,  iii.,  35 ;  Died.  Sic.,  iv,,  18.)  The  Latin  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  called  them  Herculis  Col-amna,  or  Heradca  Coljimn/e,  and  Flo- 
riis,  in  his  florid  phraseology,  HercaUs  SpeculiB  (iv.,  S),  Dionysius  styled  them 
Tippara  'Quravoio.  (Compare  Schwariz.,  Diss,  de  Col.  Here. :  Altorf,  1T49,  4to. 
Popoicilsch,  UnfeTSueh.  vom  M':tre,  &c.     Gossdin,  Heck,  t.  iv.,  &.Q.) 

8.  Chief  Rivers, 

The  chief  rivers  of  Hispania  are  eight  in  number,  namely, 

the  Ibems,  Sucro,  Btetis,  Anas,  Tagus,  Munda,  Ihirius,  and 


I.  Iberus,  called  by  the  Greeks  16t}p  and  ^6!;po5■,  now  the 
Ebro,  a  large,  navigable  river,  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  not  far  from  JuUobriga,  in  what  is  now  the  range  of 
Mount  Santillana,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  cnain  of  IduLti- 
da.  Its  whole  course,  including  windings,  is  rather  more  than 
four  hundred  miies.  According  to  the  ancient  accounts,  it  was 
navigable  from  Varia,  now  Varea,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ve- 
rones,  not  far  from  Lograno.  Modern  statements,  however, 
make  it  now  begin  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Tudela,  the 
ancient  Tutola,  below  Calagmris.  The  Iberus  ran  directly 
tlirough  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  a  southeastern  direction, 
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alter  having  &st  pursued  a  course  east-southeast  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Doubriga,  in  the  territory  of  the  Berones ;  and  it  falls 
into  the  Meditertanean,  by  the  Tenebrium  Promontorium,  in 
a  southeast  direction  from  Dertosa,  the  modern  Tortosa.  Tho 
valley  of  this  river,  lying  between  the  great  Pyrenean  chain 
and  the  highlands  of  modem  CasHle,  forms  a  natural  division 
between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  course  of  the  Ebro,  therefore,  has  been  often 
assumed  as  a  military  line  in  the  wars  of  this  country.  Pre- 
vious to  the  second  Punic  war,  it  formed  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  the  dominions  of  Carthage  and  those  of  Rome. 
It  afterward  formed  the  boundary  between  tho  dominions  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  The 
French,  in  their  Spanish  wars,  have  repeatedly  purposed  to 
make  the  Ebro  the  boundary  between  Franco  and  Spain. 

TI.  Sucro,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  SoCicpuv,  now  the  Xu- 
car,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  rose  in  the  chain  of 
Mount  Idubeda,  and,  separating  the  territories  of  the  Contes- 
tani  from  those  of  the  Edetani,  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean 
below  Saeimtum,  giving  name  to  the  Suoronensis  Sinus,  or 
Guif  of  Valencia.  Its  whole  course  considerably  exceeds  two 
hundred  miles.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  tovm  of  Sucro,  answer- 
ing, probably,  to  the  modern  Cullera.  Strabo  says  it  could  be 
passed  on  foot.  The  river  at  the  present  day  also  loses  a  con- 
siderd,ble  portion  of  its  waters  by  the  irrigation  of  the  a 
country.  Were  it  not  for  this,  it  would  probably  b 
for  the  last  tlnrty  or  forty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

III.  Batis,  called  by  tuii  Greek  writers  Botrif ,  now  the  Guad- 
alquivir, the  principal  river  of  Hispania  Bsetioa,  to  which  it 
also  gave  name,  rose  in  the  Saltus  Tug-iensis,  near  Tugia,  now 
Toia,  in  the  chain  of  Mons  Arg-entarius,  now  Sierra  Segwra. 
It  ran  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  and  en- 
tered the  Atlantic  near  G  ades.  The  whole  course  of  the  Bte- 
tis  is  given  by  the  ancients  at  about  three  thousand  stadia ; 
according  to  modern  authorities,  the  length  is  short  of  three 
hundred  miles.  From  the  sea  to  Hispalis,  the  modern  Seville, 
it  was  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  from  Hispalis  to  Eipa,  the 
modem  Penaftor,  for  vessels  of  smaller  size ;  and  from  Ilipa  to 
Corduba,  now  Cordova,  for  boats.  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
first  navigable  for  river  boats  heloW  Cordova,  immediately  after 
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it  Is  juined  by  the  River  Genii,  or  Xenil,  the  ancient  Singiiis, 
and  sloops  may  ascend  it  to  Seville.  The  banlcs  of  the  river, 
or  their  immediate  vicinity,  are  said  to  have  been  covered  witli 
numerous  cities  and  towns.  From  a  short  distance  below  His- 
palis,  the  Bfetis,  vrhioh  has  at  present  but  one  mouth,  was  con- 
tinued anciently  by  two  streams  to  the  sea,  embracing  an  isl- 
and, which,  in  remote  antiquity,  was  celebrated,  according  to 
some,  under  the  name  of  Tartessus.  Of  these  two  arms,  the 
lower  one  exists  no  more.  The  upper  mouth  of  the  river  was 
difficult  of  navigation,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand-baziks, 
and  also  the  sunken  rocks;  and  hence  a  pharos,  or  light-house, 
was  erected  here,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island* 
of  Tartessus,  called  Ctepio's  Tower,  C<Bjnoms  Turris.  The 
modem  name  of  this  stream  is  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  Wii- 
da-UKebir,  "the  Great  River." 

rV.  Anas,  called  by  the  Greeks  "Avaf,  now  the  Guadiatia 
(corrupted  from  the  Arabic  Wadi-Ana,  "  the  River  Ana"),  rose 
in  the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Orospeda, 
near  the  ancient  Laminium,  now  Montiela  in  New  Castile. 
The  ancient  accounts  agree  substantially  with  the  modem. 
The  Guadiana  rises  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  and,  after  hav- 
ing run  a  few  miles,  disappears  under  ground,  and  continues 
to  run  under  ground  for  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  issues 
from  the  earth  as  a  strong  stream  between  Villarta  and  Day- 
miel.  The  place  where  the  river  reappears  is  called  Los  ojos 
de  la  Guadiana  ("the  eyes  of  the  Gua<liajia"),  and  consists 
of  several  small  lakes.  The  Anas,  after  this,  ran  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  a  considerable  distance,  until,  near  Pax  Augusta, 
it  bent  around,  and  flowed  in  a  southwestern,  and  then  south- 
ern direction,  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  east  of  the  Cuneus  Prom- 
ontorium.  Its  course  exceeds  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
According  to  Strabo  and  others,  it  entered  the  sea  with  two 
mouths.  It  has  little  water,  notwithstanding  its  length,  and 
can  only  be  ascended  by  flat-bottomed,  small  river-barges  to 
Mertola  in  Portugal,  the  ancient  Myrtilis,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  nules  from  its  mouth. 

V.  Tagus,  in  Greek  Tdyof,  called  now  Tajo  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  Tejo  by  the  Portuguese,  while  in  our  own  language 
we  have  adopted  the  Roman  name,  rose  among  the  Celtiberi, 
between  the  ranges  of  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  in  what  is  now 
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the  Sierra  Albarracin.  It  flowed  in  a  direction  between  west 
and  southwest  through  the  territories  of  the  Vettones,  Carpe- 
tani,  and  Lusitani,  into  the  Atlantic,  a  short  distance  above 
the  Barbarium  Promontorium,  and  had  at  its  mouth  Olisipo, 
the  modern  Lisbon  or  Lisboa.  The  whole  course  of  the  river 
exceeds  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  described  by  the 
ancient  ■writers  as  abounding  in  oysters  and  fish,  and  as  having 
auriferous  sands.  Grains  of  gold  are  said  to  be  still  obtained 
from  it. 

VI.  Mumla,  now  Mondego,  rose  in  the  territory  of  the  Vet- 
tones,  in  Lusitania,  near  the  town  of  Lancia  Oppidana,  now 
Guarda,  and  floiiving  by  Conimbriga,  now  Coimbra,  fell  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 
It  was  not  navigable  far.  Pliny  calls  it  Munda;  Mela,  how- 
over,  Monda,  and  Ptolemy,  also,  MovJa,  Strabo  styles  it  iliov- 
Xiddac.  It  must  not  be  confounded  witJi  the  city  of  Munda, 
among  the  Bastuli  Pcenj,  near  Malaca,  where  Csesar  fought  his 
desperate  battle  with  the  son  of  Pompey. 

VII.  Durius,  called  by  Strabo  Aovpto?,  by  Ptolemy  and  Ap- 
pian  A6pio^,  is  now  in  Portuguese  the  Douro,  in  Spanish  the 
Duero.  This  river,  one  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  Penin- 
sula, rose  among  the  Pelendones,  not  far  from  Numantia,  which 
was  situate  upon  it,  in  the  range  now  called  Sierra  de  Urbion, 
part  of  the  ancient  range  of  Idubeda.  It  ran  iirst  for  a  short 
distance  to  the  south,  then  turned  in  a  western  direction  until 
it  reached  the  confines  of  Lusitania,  when  it  again  bent  off  to 
the  south  for  some  distance,  when,  resuming  its  westerly  course, 
it  flowed  on  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  entering  the  sea  near  Calle, 
the  modern  Oporto.  The  whole  course  ofthe  Douro,  with  its 
numerous  windings,  is  nearly  five  hundred  nules.  According 
to  the  ancients,  it  was  navigable  for  eight  hundred  stadia,  about 
ninety  English  nules,  from  its  mouth,  and  gold  was  said  to  be 
found  in  its  bed. 

Vin,  Minius,  cafled  in  Greek  Miviog,  and  by  Strabo  Balvtg 
(Bamis),  now  the  Mznho,  rose  in  the  northern  part  ofthe  ter- 
ritory of  the  Callaici,  a  little  distance  above  Lucus  Augusti, 
the  modern  Lugo,  in  that  part  of  the  range  of  Mons  Vinnius 
which  answers  to  the  modern  Montanas  de  Asturias.  It  ran 
in  a  southwestern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  a  large  trib- 
utary coming  in  from  the  east,  now  called  the  SU,  but  which 
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the  ancients  appear  to  hg,ve  regarded  as  tlie  main  stream,  and 
to  have  confounded  with  the  Minius  itself;  and  it  flowed  into 
the  Atlantic  nearly  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  During 
and  the  Artabrum  Promontorium.  The  course  of  this  river,  in 
a  straight  line,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  mfles,  and, 
along  the  windings,  one  hundred  and  sisty  miles.  Though 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  however,  it  is  not  navigable 
within  modern  Spain,  on  account  of  its  great  rapidity. 

Obb.  1.  Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  for  the  ancient  names  of 
some  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Spain,  a  specimen  of  which  may  here  be  given : 
1.  The  IbsTua,  in  all  probalility,  derived  ils  name  from  lieria,  one  of  the  early 
appellations  of  Spain,  and  an  explanation  of  which  may  he  found  under  ^  a, 
Oba.  2.  2.  The  Bi:ptis  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Phcenician 
bitai,  "  marshy,"  the  isadt  (la)  having  been  changed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  into  (.  This  etymology  may  not  bo  incorrect,  the  river  being  swampy 
in  some  parts,  especially  toward  its  mouth,  where  the  low  and  swampy  islands 
ofMenor  and  Mayor  are  formed.  Hence,  too,  the  lAbystimis  lacus,  in  this  quar- 
ter, mentioned  by  Avienus  { Or.  Mar. ,  389),  which  seems  to  con  tain  the  same  root, 
3.  The  Anas  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Phienician  Aanaa,  the  explana- 
tion of  which  ia  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Arabic  hanaaa,  "  to  withdraw 
01  hide  one's  self,"  and  is  thought  to  allude  to  the  subterranean  nature  of  the 
stream  in  the  early  part  of  its  course.  4.  The  Tagaa  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  Phienician  dag, "  a  fish,"  or  dagi, "  fishy,"  "  abounding  in  fish," 
a  character  which  the  ancients  cspressly  assign  to  this  stream.  5.  The  Minius, 
according  to  Isidorus,  took  its  name  from  the  minium,  or  vermilion,  which  was 
found  abundantly  in  the  country  which  it  traversed.  On  all  these  etymologies, 
consult  the  remarks  of  Bochait,  Pio/Eg-.,  col  636,  aeqq. ;  col.  606. 

2.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  name  given  to  the  Bstis  by  the 
natives  themselves  was  Perkea  (Uipxrjc).  Out  of  this  Bochart  makes  Perlca, 
and  derives  this  from  the  Phcenician  ierca,  '•  stagnum,"  an  etymology  agreeing 
with  the  one  given  above.  In  Livy,  the  ignorant  copyists  have  corrupted  this 
into  Cerlcs  or  Cerlia.    (Liv.,  xxviii.,  32.) 

3.  Ill  giving  the  source  of  the  Sucre  we  have  followed  Mannert.  Tbe  editors 
of  the  French  Strabo  maintain  thatMannort  is  here  in  error,  and  that  the  chain 
in  which  the  river  rises  is  not  that  of  Idubeda,  but  of  Orospeda.  Their  opinion, 
however,  is  an  untenable  one, 

9.  Smaller  Rivers. 

The  smaller  rivers  of  Hispania  may  be  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  northern  side,  wo 
may  name  the  Gallicus,  the  Cinga,  and  the  Sicoris.  The 
Gallicus  is  now  the  Gallego,  and  flows  into  the  Ebro  near 
Saragassa.  The  Cinga  is  now  the  Cinca,  and  flowed  into  the 
Sicoris.  The  Sicoris  is  now  the  Segre.  It  flowed  past  Ilerda, 
now  Lerida,  and  received  the  Cinga  just  before  falling  into  the 
[berus. 
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II.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Iberus,  on  the  southorn  side, 
may  be  named  the  Salo,  called  also  the  Bilhilis,  and  running 
by  the  town  of  Bilbilis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi.  The 
waters  of  this  river  ■were  famed  for  their  property  of  tempering 
iron.     The  modern  name  is  Xalon. 

III.  Between  the  Iberus  and  B^tis  we  may  name,  1.  The 
Uduba,  now  the  Mijares ;  2.  The  T^ria,  now  the  Guadala- 
viar ;  3.  The  Swtubis,  failing  into  the  Sucre  near  its  mouth, 
now  the  Montesa;  4.  The  Tader,  now  the  Segura;  5.  The 
Mesnoba,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  now  the  Velez  ;  6.  The 
Mal&ca,  now  the  Gwadalmedina ;  7.  The  SaldUba,  below 
IMunda,  now  the  Verda;  8.  The  Barbesula,  near  Carteia,  now 
the  Giiadiaro  ;  9.  The  BeloK,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  straits, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  the  town  of  Belon ;  now  the  Bar 
bate. 

TV.  Between  the  Bsetis  and  the  Anas  we  may  name  the 
Urium,  now  the  Tinto,  and  the  Luxia,  now  the  Odiel. 

V.  Between  the  Munda  and  Durius  we  find  the  Vacua,  now 
Vouga. 

VI.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Durius  may  be  named  the 
Astura,  now  the  Esla,  and  Areva,  now  the  Urcero. 

VII.  Between  the  Durius  and  the  Miuius  we  have  the  Avo, 
now  Ave  ;  the  Celddus,  now  Celado  ;  the  Nmbis,  now  Neya  ; 
and  the  Limta,  now  Lima. 

Vm.  "We  find  the  following  flowing  into  the  Oeeanus  Can- 
tabricus:  l.'Yh.t  NaviluUo,  now  Navia  ;  3.  The  ilfeisws,  now 
Abono;  3.  The  Salia,  now  SwHa;  4.  The  Saunium,  now  Sa- 
ja,  near  Portus  Viotorite  ;  5.  The  Magrada,  now  Urumca. 

IX.  Between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  we  have  the  Tul- 
cis,  now  the  Francoli,  at  Tarraco ;  the  Ruhricotus,  now  Llo- 
bregat;  and  the  Alba,  now  the  Ter. 

10.  Chaeacter  op  the  Inhabitants. 
I.  The  Ibiiri,  before  they  yielded  obedience  to  the  Romans, 
occupied  a  kind  of  middle  station  between  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization, with  a  preponderance,  however,  in  favor  of  the  for 
They  were  equally  formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for, 
when  the  horse  had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men 
mounted  and  fought  on  foot.    Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sag 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle;  they  wore  greaves  made  of  hair,  an 
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iron  hcJmct  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round  buckler,  and  a 
broad  two-^dged  sword,  of  so  fine  a  temper  as  to  pierce  througJi 
the  enemy's  armor.  They  were  moderate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, especially  the  latter ;  fond  of  decorating  their  persons,  of 
dancing  and  song,  and  of  robbery  and  war.  Their  habitnal 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel,  or  mead,  brought  into  the  oonii- 
try  by  foreign  traders.  The  land  was  equally  distributed,  and 
the  harvests  were  divided  among  all  the  citizens ;  the  law  pun- 
ished with  death  the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his 
just  share.  They  were  hospitable — nay,  they  considered  it  a 
special  favor  to  entertain  a  stranger.  They  sacrificed  human 
victims  to  their  divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  fu- 
ture events  in  their  palpitating  entrails.  At  every  full  moon 
they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a  name,  and  from 
this  circumstance  their  religion  has  been  considered  a  corrupt 
deism.  They  were  acquainted  \vith  the  art  of  writing.  The 
Turduli,  an  Iberian  tribe,  are  said  to  have  had  among  them 
very  ancient  historical  records,  and  also  written  poems  and  laws 
in  many  thousand  verses. 

II.  The  Lusttani,  a  nation  of  freebooters,  were  distinguished 
by  their  activity  and  their  patient  endurance  of  fatigue.  Their 
usual  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns ;  beer  was  their  common 
beverage.  They  were  swift  in  the  race.  They  had  a  martial 
dance,  which  the  men  danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. 

III.  The  Turdetani  were  more  enlightened  than  any  other 
people  in  BEctica,  and  were  skilled  in  different  kinds  of  industry 
long  before  their  neighbors.  When  the  Phcenicians  arrived  on 
their  coasts,  silver  was  so  common  among  them  that  their  or- 
dinary utensils  were  made  of  it.  What  was  afterward  done 
by  the  Spaniard*  in  America  was  then  done  by  the  Phcenicians 
in  Spain :  they  exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  little  value 
for  silver ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not  only 
loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but,  if  their  anchors  at 
any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver  were  used  in  their  place. 

IV.  The  Callaici  or  GallcBct,  accorduig  to  the  ancients,  had 
no  religious  notions.  The  Vacccn  were  the  least  barbarous  of 
the  Celtiberians.  The  fierce  Cantahri  had  a  custom  for  two 
to  mount  on  the  same  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Concdni,  a  Cantabrian  tribe,  showed  their  ferocity  by  mingling 
the  blood  of  horses  with  their  drink.    Among  the  Celtiberi,  an 
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aspp-rably,  composed  of  old  men,  was  held  every  year,  a  part  of 
^vhos6  duty  it  was  to  examine  what  the  women  had  made  with 
their  owii  hands  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  to  her,  wht^ 
work  tlie  assembly  thought  the  best,  a  reward  was  given.  An 
ancient  author  mentions  that  corpulency  was  considered  a  re- 
proach by  tlie  same  people ;  for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bod- 
ies liglit  and  active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a 
cincture  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishment' was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  had  become  too  large. 

V.  Strabo  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves  with 
black  mantles,  because  their  sheep  were  mostly  of  that  color 
The  Celtiberian  women  wore  iron  collars,  with  rods  of  the  same 
metal  rising  behind  and  bent  in  front;  to. these  rods  was  at- 
tached a  veil,  their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of 
broad  turban,  and  some  twisted  their  hair  round  a  small  ring 
about  a  foot  above  the  head,  and  unto  the  ring  was  appended  a 
black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  was  considered  a  great 
beauty ;  and  on  that  account  they  pulled  out  their  hair,  and 
rubbed  their  brows  with  oil. 

Obs.  1.  Tbe  authorities  from  whicli  the  above  has  been  drawn  are  as  foliows : 
Smb.,  iii.,  p.  139, 158,  Ifi3, 164  ;  Died.  Sic,  t.,  33,  seq. ;  Juttin.,  sliv.,  2 ;  iiii,, 
ixiii.,  36  ;  3tsiT.,  42 ;  ?sviu.,  13 ;  Pint.,  Vit.  Mar.,  6  ;  Yal.  Max.,  iii.,  3  ;  Hirt., 
Bell  Hisp.,  8  ;  Sil  Hal.,  i.,  2S5  ;  iii.,  389  ;  it!.,  471 ;  Flar.,  fi.,  18  ;  <}rm  ,  t.,  7  ; 
Sickler,  Hand,  der  all.  Geogr.,  i.,  p.  14;  Matte  Brun,  Preci*  de  is  Geagr,  Univ., 
iv.,  p.  313,  sejq. 

S.  The  passage  relative  to  the  Turduli  is  quoted  by  Slrabo  (iii..  p.  189)  from 
Polybius,  as  follows  :  XopuTaroi  6'  eferufowrai  tuv  '16^puv  ovTOi,  Kot  ypap/iaTusy 
XpuvTai,  xal  i^f  Tra2,aiac  p^fvf  Ixaoei  Ta  avyypajtjiaTa,  Km  Tioiiuara,  xai  vo/iov; 
lliliiTpmif  i^aKcsxMai'  i'ri'ii,  6t  ipaai  ■  nal  oi  aMoi  'Ifiijptf  xpi^vrai  ypay,iiaTiK^,  oi 
jii^  i&i^.  oiSi  yap  yXoTTy  liifi.  In  giving  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  have 
adopted  the  emendation  of  Palraerius,  namely,  kiiav  for  huir  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  all  these  curious  monuments  ofeariycivilization  were  effaced  by 
Roman  ci 


11.  Products. 
The  products  of  ancient  Hispania  may  be  summed  up  briefly 
as  foliows : 

I.  Good  horses,  similar  to  those  of  the  Parthians;  vmles ; 
excellent  wool. 

II.  Fish  of  different  kinds,  such  as  mackerel  and  tunny,  salt- 
ed and,  dried. 

III.  Oil,  figs,  wine,  corn,  honey,  beer,  flax,  linen,  SpanUh 
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broom  (spartum),  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  mattresses,  shoes, 
shepherds'  cloaks,  cordage,  &o. ;  various  plants  used  in  dyeing; 
ship'timber. 

IV.  Copper,  silver,  gold,  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  tin,  lead, 
steel,  &o, 

Obs.  The  spartum.  or  Spanish  broom,  grew  abundantly  along  the  coast  above 
Carthago  Nova,  and  gave  to  this  region  the  name  of  Sparfarius  Campus.  Pliny 
says,  that "  in  the  part  of  Hiapania  Citerior  about  New  Carthage,  whole  mount- 
ains were  covered  with  spartum."  The  true  Latin  name  was  gitasta,  the  term 
spartum  being  borrowed  from  the  Greek  (_ejrdoTov),  and  the  use  of  the  Greek 
name  in  Hispania  Citerior  having  been  owing,  probably,  to  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments on  that  coaat  from  Massilia  and  otlier  quarters.  On  the  whole  subject 
of  the  sjmrtum,  consult  the  learned  and  able  remarks  of  Yatss,  in  his  Texlrimim 
Aniiqv.orum,  p.  818,  scjj. 

12.  MiHES,  &o. 

I.  Spain  was  the  Peru  of  antiquity.  She  was  the  richest 
country  iu  the  ancient  world  for  silver,  and  she  a^p  abounded 
in  gold,  and  in  the  less  precious  metals,  especially  tin. 

II.  The  mine-works  of  the  Phcenicians  for  the  precious  met- 
als seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  region  afterward  known 
by  the  name  of  Btetica.  According  to  Strabo,  the  oldest  of 
these  were  situate  on  the  Silver  Mountain  {"Opog  'Apyvpovv), 
near  which  the  Btetis  took  its  rise,  in  the  southeastern  angle 
of  the  country.  Gold  and  silver  were  botli  found  in  Bsetica ; 
the  former,  it  is  said,  exclusively,  unless  we  except  the  white 
gold,  as  it  was  termed,  that  was  found  among  the  Callaioi,  and' 
that  app'eai-s  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  gold  and  sOver,  but 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  latter.  The  Phomicians, 
however,  opened  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  valuable  mines 
of  lead  and  iron,  and  they  likewise  had  tin  mines  on  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Spain  beyond  Lusitania. 

in.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the  Phcenicians,  dis- 
played much  more  energy  in  searching  for  the  precious  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary  metals.  The  silver  mines,  about  twenty 
stadia  from  Carthago  Nova,  were  particularly  famous.  In  Ro- 
man times,  these  works  comprised  a  circuit  of  four  hundred 
stadia,  kept  employed  forty  thousand  laborers,  and  yielded  dailj 
twenty-five  thousand  drachmas'  worth  of  metal,  or  about  f  4400. 

IV.  Cinnabar  was  found  at  Sisapo,  in  the  northeastern  angle 
of  BEetica ;  vermilion  among  the  CaUaici ;  tin  and  lead  among 
this  same  people,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Castulo,  on  thn 
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Bietis.  Iron  was  found  nearly  every  where,  but  of  a  peculiarly 
excellent  quality  on  the  Promontorium  Dianium,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Spartarius  Campus,  now  Cape  St. 
Martin. 

13.    HlSPAKIA    MORE    IN    DETAIL. 
1.  LUSITANIA- 

(A.)       BOUNDAEIBE. 

I.  LusiTANiA  mimt  be  considered  under  two  aspects:  1.  Its 
extent  prior  to  the  Homan  division  of  Hispania  into  three  prov- 
inces ;  and,  2.  Its  dimensions  under  that  division. 

II.  Lusitania,  strictly  speaking,  meant  at  first  merely  the 
territory  of  the  Liisitani,  and  this  territory  extended  only  from 
the  Durius  to  the  Tagus,  and  irom  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 
what  are  now  the  eastern  limits  <A  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
As,  however,  these  Lusitani  were  for  the  most  part  seen,  dur- 
ing their  inroads  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
united  with  other  tribes,  which,  though  different  in  name,  yet 
resembled  them  in  language,  manners,  mode  of  warfare,  &c., 
the  name  Lusitani  became  gradually  extended,  and  applied  to 
several  of  the  communities  dwelling  south  of  the  Tagus.  This 
is  the  earlier  aspect  under  which  the  name  is  to  be  regarded. 

in.  When,  however,  the  Homans  divided  the  land  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Tarraconensis,  Bcetica,  and  Lusitania,  the 
boundaries, of  Lusitania  were  as  follows:  On  the  north,  the 
River  Durius  or  DOuro  ;  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Uiver  Aijas,  or  Guadiana,  to  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium, or  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic;  on 
the  east,  a  line  separating  it  from  Tarraconensis,  drawn  'from 
the  Durius  near  Complutica,  to  the  Anas  above  Sisapo ;  and 
on  the  southeast,  the  Anas  to  its  mouth,  separating  it  from 


IV.  Lusitania,  therefore,  according  to  this  latter  division, 
comprehended,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  a  less  extent  than 
modern  Portugal  from  north  to  south,  since  it  did  not  embrace 
the  two  provinces  of  Entre  Minho  y  Douro  and  Tras  os  Mon- 
ies, which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Douro;  but  it  extended  fur- 
ther than  Portugal  from  west  to  east,  since  it  took  in  also  the 
modern  Salamanca,  a  large  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and 
a  portion  of  New  Castile  and  Toledo. 
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AccoKDiKu  to  Strabo,  the  eastern  part  was  nioaiitainous  and 
rugged,  and  not  very  productive.  From  this  quarter  to  the 
sea,  however,  the  country  became  gmdually  more  level  and 
productive,  its  increased  fertility  being  principally  owing  to  tiie 
larger  and  smaller  rivers  along  the  coast. 

(C)       TjilBES     OF    LUSITJKIA. 

I.  The  Lusiiani,  dwelling  between  the  Tagua  and  Durius, 
and  reaching  eastward  as  far  as  modern  Portugal  now  extends. 

n.  The  Turduli  {TovpdovXoi),  called  Turduli  Veteres,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Turduli  in  Bastiea,  came  originally 
from  this  latter  province,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Lusita- 
nia  along  with  some  Celtic  bands  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Anas : 
but,  having  quarrelled  among  themselves,  the  Turduli  settled 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Durius,  while  the  Celt^  passed  on- 
vrard  to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  These 
Turduli  soon  became  blended  with  the  Lusitani,  and  hence 
Pliny  and  Mela  are  the  only  two  writers  who  mention  tli.:n 


III.  The  Vettones  {OveTTuvsg)  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  ;.i:t' 
province  to  its  very  frontiers,  so  that  their  territory  corresyrndr^ 
to  Salamanca  and  a  great  part  oi Estremadura.  They  aiii.-.,,- 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  tlie  Lusitani  only  in  name. 

IV.  The  CelHci  lay  below  the  Tagus,  and  extended  from 
the  Anas  to  the  western  coast,  occupying  what  is  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Alentejo,  and  the  southern  part  of  Portuguese  Estrema- 
dura.  A  part  of  them,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Anas,  belong- 
ed to  the  territory  of  BEetica. 

V.  The  Turdetani  occupied  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
land,  extending  into  Lusitania  from  the  country  around  the 
Beetis,  where  their  territory  commenced.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  portion  of  them  which  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Anas 
were  the  same  with  the  people  whom  ancient  historians  call 
Gunii  or  Conii  (Kovytoi,  Vioviot).  The  Romans  called  the 
strip  of  land  from  the  Anas  to'  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  by 
the  name  of  Cuneus,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  "  wedge ;"  but 
there  is  great  reasOTi  to  believe  that  the  Roman  appellation  is 
a  mere  corruption,  and  that  the  true  name  points  to  settlements 
in  this  quarter  on  the  part  of  the  Cunii  or  Conii,  and  is,  o!' 
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course,  earlier  than  Roman  times.  The  n  oderR  name  of  the 
Cuneus  Ager  is  Algarve,  signifying  "the  West,"  from  the 
Arabic  al,  "  the,"  and  garb,  "  west." 

Oes.  Strabo,  among  others,  alludes  to  the  pretended  Roman  origin  of  the 
name  Cuneua:  tj  Aarivj  ^uvy  noitoiiCTi  Kounov,  a^^a  aij/ialreai  0ov7,6ii£voi  (iii., 
p.  137).  The  arguments  against  tbis  derivation  are  many  and  forcible,  and 
show  eonclusiyely  that  the  name  existed  prior  to  Roman  times.  For  example, 
when  Publius  Scipio  came  into  Spain,  he  learned  that  the  forne  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  one  portion,  under  Mago,  was  sta- 
ticined  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  among  the  so-called  Konii  (iw  toI;  Koh- 
ioi(.  Folyb.,  X,,  7).  Now,  as  the  Romans  had  not  yet  come  into  these  regions. 
they  could  not,  of  course,  be  at  all  acquainted  with  the  name  of  this  people,  nor 
have  given  them  a  Latin  appellation  instead  of  their  real  one.  Again,  Appian 
relates  (hat  the  Lusitani,  on  one  occasion,  took  Comsiorgia,  tbe  great  city  of 
the  Cunii  (de  Reb,  Hisp,,  c.  56],  and  Strabo  also  makes  mention  of  Caaistorgis 
as  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Celtici  (iii.,  p.  141).  Appian,  moreover,  fre- 
quently makes  mention  of  the  Conii.  From  these  and  similar  authorities,  it 
may  very  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  the  Romans  merely  corrupted  an  ancient 
name  when  they  called  the  country  in  this  quarter  Cuneus,  and  that  the  Cunii 
are  none  other  than  the  Cynesii  or  Cynetes  of  Herodotus,  already  mentioned, 
(Vici.  p.  16.) 

(D.)       CoHYEM'trs     JUBIDICI. 

The  Conventus,  where  all  legal  controversies  were  decided, 
were  three  in  number :  1.  Emeritensis,  held  at  Augusta  Eme- 
rita,  now  Merida  ;  2.  Pacensis,  held  at  Pax  JuJia,  now  Beja  : 
and,  3.  Scalabitanus,  held  at  Sealabis,  now  Santarem. 

(E.)       ClTtES    OF    LtrSITlNU. 

These  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes:  1.  Cities  between 
the  Anas,  and  Tagus ;  and,  2..  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and 
Durius. 

1.  Cities  between  the  Anas  and  Tagus. 
Cilks  on  the  coast. 
1.  Balsa,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas,  now  Tavira.  It 
appears  from  coins  to  have  been  a  municipium,  2.  Ossonoba, 
now  Estoy,  a  little  north  of  the  modern  Faro,  where  there  are 
still  numerous  ruins.  The  promontory  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
Cuneus  Promontorium,  now  Cape  St.  Maria.  3,  Partus  Han- 
nibalis,  near  the  modem  Albor,  where  Punio  remains  still  ex- 
ist. 4.  Lacobriga,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Sacrum  Prom- 
ontorium, or  Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  is  now  Lagos.  The  ter- 
mination briga,  in  Celtic,  means  "a  city."  5.  Merobrtga, 
north  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  near  the  modern  St.  la- 
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go  de  Casern,  and  answering  probably  to  Sines.  6.  Celobriga, 
the  CEetobrix  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Merobriga,  and  situate  near 
the  modern  Setuval  7.  We  then  come  to  the  Barbarium 
Promontorium,  now  Cape  Espichel,  and,  above  this,  to  tha 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on  a  bend  'witHin  which  stood  Equabona, 
now  Coyna,  and,  on  the  opposite  or  northern  bank  of  the  stream, 
Olisipo,  now  Lisbon.  This  place  is  called  by  Mela  UHsippo, 
.and  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses  during  his 
pretended  -wanderings  in  the  Atlantic.  The  name  is  variously 
written  in  the  MSS,  This  place  was  the  only  municipium  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  whole  province,  and,  as,  such,  had  the 
appellation  of  Felicitas  Julia.  The  neighboring  territory  was 
remarkable  for  the  swiftness  of  the  horses  reared  in  it.  The 
Promontorium  Magnum,  or  Olisiponense,  is  now  Cape  Roca 
( Cabo  da  Roca). 

Oas.  For  some  reniarlis  on  the  endings  of  Celtic  names  of  places,  consult 
page  160,  sey. 

Cities  in  the  Interior. 

OF  THE  TUEDETANI. 

1.  Myrtilis,  on  the  Anas,  now  Mertola.  It  was  a  Latin  colo- 
ny, and  had  the  right  of  coinage.  The  name  given  to  the  place 
on  its  coins  is  Julia  Myrtilis.  2.  Arandi,  southwest  of  Myr- 
tilis, is  now  Ourique.  The  range  called  Mons  Sacer,  lying 
below  this  place  and  Myrtilis,  gets  its  name  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  which  forms  its  south- 
western extremity.  3.  Paz  Julia,  northwest  of  Myrtilis,  was 
a  Latin  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Convenius.  Pliny  calls  it 
Colonia  Pacensis.  It  answers,  undoubtedly,  to  the  modem 
Beja.  Some  make  it  correspond  to  Badajoz,  but  this  last  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Bfetica.  4,  Rarapia,  west  of  Pax  Ju- 
lia, is  now  Ferreira.  5.  Salacia,  an  old  Latin  colony,  with  the 
cognomen  of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  was  situate  on  the  K-iver  Cal- 
lipos,  to  the  northwest  of  Rarapia.  It  was  a  municipium,  and 
answers  to  the  modem  Alca^er  do  Sal.  6.  Conistorgis,  a 
large  city,  according  to  Strabo,  and  of  which  mention  is  also 
made  by  Appian.  It  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Lusi- 
tani  in  one  of  their  numerous  inroads,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Anistorgis  of  Livy.  The  name  Conistorgis  evidently 
contains  the  same  root  with  the  national  appellation  of  the  Co- 
nil  or  Cunii.  Its  termination  would  seem  to  make  it  the  name 
of  a  Celtic  city. 
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1.  Ebora,  now  Ev3ra,  lay  to  the  north  of  Pax  Julia.  It 
was  a  municipium,  and  is  called  in  inscriptions  Liberalitas 
Julia.  Mela  evidently  errs  when  he  places  an  Ebora  on  the 
Promontorium  MagQuni,  by  Olisipo.  2,  Langobrlga,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of-the  modern  Benavente.  Metellus  laid  siege  to  it  with- 
out success  in  the  war  against  Sertorius.-  The  Itinerarium  An- 
tonini  makes  mention  of  another  Langobriga  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Burius.  3.  Medubrica,  or  Medobriga,  now  Mar- 
vao,  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  west  of  the  modem  Porta- 
legre.  It  lay  northeast  of  Ebora.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Plumbarii,  probably  from  their  lead  mines.  Near  it  was  one  of 
the  mountain  strong-holds  of  the  predatory  Lusitani,  and  which 
was  reduced  by  Q.-Cassius  Longinus,  Csesar's  lieutenant. 


1.  Emerita  Augusta,  on  the  Anas,  southeast  of  Medobriga, 
and  now  Merida  in  Estremadura.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  of 
veterans,  settled  by  Augustus  after  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian 
war,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  whence  it  was  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  neighborhood  of  this  place  was 
famed  for  producing  in  abundance  the  coccus,  or  ecarlet-berry, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be,  and  also  sweet  olives.  3.  Badta,  to 
the  west  of  Emerita,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
Badajoz,  but  without  any  certainty.  3.  Castra  CaciUa,  north 
of  Emerita,  now  Caceres.  4.  Castra  Julia,  or  Trogilium, 
southeast  of  the  former,  now  TruxUlo.  5.  Nbrba  Casarea,  to 
the  horthwest,  on  the  Tagus,  now  Alcantara.  It  was  a  Eoman 
colony,  and  was  also  called  Norba  Cwsartana,  and  Colonia 
Norbensis.  6.  Moron,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Tagus,  made 
by  the  Romans  a  place  of  arms  in  their  wars  with  the  Lusitani. 
It  answers,  probably,  to  the  modem  Montalvao.  7.  Oxthraca:, 
according  to  Appian,  the  largest  city  of  the  Lusitani.  Its  site 
is  unknown.  8.  Scalabis,  below  Moron,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tagus.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  bore  the  name  PrcEsid- 
turn  Julium.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Conventus  for  aU  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  now  Santarem,  a  name  corrupt- 
ed from  St.  Irene. 
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2.  Cities  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 
CrosBing  the  range  of  Mount  Tagriis,  we  come  to,  1.  Conini- 
brlga,  now  Coimbra,  on  the  Hiver  Munda,  ilow  Mondego,  and, 
to  the  north  of  this,  2.  Lavara,  as  given  on  some  maps,  just  be- 
low the  month  of  the  Vacua,  now  Vouga.  Its  existence,  how- 
ever, is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  only  another  name,  probably,  for, 
3.  Talabriga,  a  little  to  the  north,  on  the  Vacua.  This  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  turbulent  cities  of  Lusitania.  Brutus 
took  it  in  his  march  against  the  Callaiei.  Polybius  calls  it  Er- 
cobriga.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Avpiro,  according 
to  XJkert.  D'Anville,  however,  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern 
Torocas.  4.  Langobriga,  further  north,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Durius,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Villa  Feira.  5.  Augus- 
tobriga,  to  the  southeast  of  Langobriga,  on  the  western  irontier 
of  the  Vettones,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  Durius  and 
Tagus,  near  the  modem  Puente  de  Arzobispo.  6.  Lancia  Op- 
pidana,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  Augustobriga,  and  near  the 
Fources'of  the  Munda,  answers,  probably,  to  the  modem  Guarda. 
7.  Lancia  Transcudana,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  was  so  called 
because  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  River  Cuda,  now  Coa,  a 
tributary  of  the  Durius,  which  ran  between  the  two  places.  It  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  8.  Ig<E- 
dita,  called  also  Egitania,  lay  below  Lancia  Oppidana,  and 
now  answers  to  Idanha  la  Vieja.  9.  Rusticiana,  to  the  east 
of  the  former,  now  Corckuela.  10.  Capara,  north  of  Rustici- 
ana, now  las  Ventas  de  Caparra.  11.  AdLippos,  to  the  north- 
cast,  near  the  modern  Calzada.  12.  Salmantica,  farther  to 
the  north,  now  Salamanca,  on  the  River  Tormes.  It  is'the 
same,  in  all  probability,  with  the  Elmantica  of  Polybius,  and 
the  Hermantica  of  Livy.  It  was  a  large  city,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Vettones  being  often  confounded  with  the 
Lusitani,  it  was  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
former  people,  by  others  to  the  tatter.  It  was  properly  a  city 
of  the  Vettones.  Hannibal  took  it  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Vacca^i, 
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I.  By  BcBiica  origmally  was  meant  merely  the  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  River  Btetis,  between  the  mountain  chains 
of  Eipula  to  the  south,  and  Mons  Marianua  to  the  north.  And 
even  this  strip  of  land  was  in  still  earlier  times,  according  to  a 
tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  known  by  the  name  of  Tartessis. 

II.  The  country  also  received  from  the  Turdetani,  its  most 
powerful  tribe,  the  name  of  Tuidetania ;  but  the  part  toward 
the  northwest,  between  Mons  Marianus  and  the  Anas,  had  also 
the  special  appellation  of  Bteturia,  while  along  the  southern 
coast,  also,  the  Bastuli  were  separately  numbered.  The  Tur- 
duli,  who  are  placed  by  PoSybius  to  the  north  of  the  Turdetani, 
appear  to  have  been  merely  a  branch  of  the  same  raee  with 
rhese. 

III.  Augustus  brought  in  a  new  arrangement,  and  created 
the  province  of  Btetica,  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  which 
were  as  foDows :  The  northwestern  and  western  boundary  of 
the  country  was  formed  by  the  River  Aikas,  the  northeastern 
and  eastern  boundary  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Anas  dbove 
Sisapo,  and  striking  the  coast  near  Baria,  at  the  mouth  of  what 
is  now  the  Almanzor 

IV.  Batica,  therefore,  acoordmg  to  this  arrangement,  com- 
prehended the  modern  Andaluua,  a  part  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  AlentPjo,  the  southern  part  of  Spanish  Esbrtmadu- 
'ra,  and  a  large  portion  of  La  Maticha. 

0b3.  Stephanas  B)  ^antmus  makes  Btetica  and  Tutditania  synonymous :  Tovp- 
SiTavia,  Ij  Koi  Boitikti  Ko^rtai.  He  adds,  that  Artemidoros  gave  to  this  country 
the  name  of  Turtylimiii  (ToupruT-ovia),  and  called  its  inhabitants  Tarli  {Touprut) 
and  TvTlutani  (TonpToiiravoi).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Tariissus  of  the 
Greeks  is  to  he  traced  to  this  name  of  Toupnron'a,  the  word  having  been  some- 
what changed  in  form  to  adapt  it  to  Grecian  ears.  This  would  serre  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  referred  to  under  ^  1. 
'Hoinpare  the  French  Slraio,  vol.  i.,  p.  390,  not.) 

According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  Bfetioa  abounded  in  valuable 
products.  In  the  mountains,  and  more  particularly  Mons  Ma- 
rianus, were  found  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  marble, 
and  lapis  specularis.  The  range  of  Mount  EipuJa  yielded  ex- 
cellent naval  timber,  honey,  wax,  tar,  &c.,  and  contained  rich 
pastures,  where  were  fed  sheep  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 
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their  Jleecesl    (Merinos  ?)    The  coasts  aiTorded  very  productive 

iislieries,  espeeially  of  the  tunny,  and  abundance  of  good  salt. 

An  active  traffic  was  hence  carried  on  in  these  varied  products. 

(C)    Tribes   of  B^tioa. 

I.  The  Turdetani  and  Turduli,  two  branches  of  the  same 
race,  and  hence  commonly  regarded  as  forming  but  one  people. 
The  Turduli,  however,  dwelt  to  the  northeast  of  the  Turdetani, 
while  the  latter  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  province  from 
the  Kriver  Singilis,  now*  the  Genii,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
Mons  Marianus  to  the  Eiver  Anas.  They  had  even,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  spread  beyond  this  river. 

n.  The  Bastuli,  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Phcenician  set- 
tlers blended  with  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  occupied  the 
whole  coast  icamJiinonis  Promontonmn,  now  Cape  Trafalgar. 
to  the  easternmost  limits  of  the  province.  "Whatever  "Grecian 
colonies  were  settled  in  any  part  of  this  tract  became  soon  for- 
gotten, and  were  all  merged  into  the  common  name  of  Bastuli, 
or  Bastuli  Pceni.  The  Bastuli,  however,  possessed  nothing  but 
the  mere  coast;  the  nearest  cities  in  the  interior  belonged  to 
the  Turdetani  and  Turduli. 

in.  The  Celtici. — These  were  a  horde  that  had  separated 
from  the  great  host  of  the  Celtffi  that  onoe  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees and  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  Pehinsula.  A  portion 
of  them  passed  into  Lusitania,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Anas,  where  it  begins  to  bend  round  to  the  south,  and  gradual- 
ly spread  themselves  from  this  quarter  to  the  shores  of  the' 
Western  OceaiL  The  part  that  remained  in  Bsetica  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Anas. 

IV.  The  Bastitani,  to  the  northeast  of  the  Bastuli  Pceni. 
They  were  properly  one  people  with  the  Bastuli,  except  that 
they  were  not  intermingled  with  Phcenician  settlers.  They 
extended  into  Tarraoonensis,  and  are  even  assigned  by  some, 
though  incorrectly  it  would  seem,  entirely  to  that  province. 

Obs.  1.  We  have  followed  D'Anville  as  regards  the  position  of  tie  Bastitani. 
If,  however,  the  dividing  line  between  Belica  and  Tarraconensia  be  made  to 
strike  the  coast  at  MnrgiB,  the  Bastitani  will  be  entirely  included  within  Tana- 
conensis.    This  appears  by  no  means  correct. 

3.  Appian  {Hisp.,  e.  56)  calls  the  Bastuli  SXaaTo^oisiK^.  Marcianus  speaks 
of  the  BiairrDupoi  o£  KoXoiiitmt  TioivoL,  and  Ptolemy  of  the  Baarov'Koi  ol  KoXoi- 
pevoi  Uoivol.  Sohweighanser  proposes  Baarov^a^oivme;  {ad  AppUn,  I.  c),  but 
conaatt  Vkert,  Geogr.  ier  Gr.  und  R.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  408,  n. 
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(D.)    CONTENTUB    JuBIDICI. 

The  Conventus  were  four  in  number,  namely,  1'.  Corduben- 

sis,  held  at  Corduba,  now  Cordova.     2.  Astigiensis,  held  at 

Astigi,  on  the  Singilis,  now  Ecija.     3.  Hispalensis,  at  Hispa- 

hs,  now  Seville.     4.  Gaditanus,  at  Gades,  now  Cadiz. 

(E.)    Cities   of  B^tic^. 

I.  According  to  Strabo,  Bffitica  contained  two  hundred  cities. 
Fliiiy,  however,  makes  the  number  one  hmidred  and  seronty- 
five,  and  Ptolemy  only  ninety-two. 

II,  The  cities  of  Btetica  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes : 
1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  3.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
countrj-, 

1.  Cities  on  the  Coast. 
Cities  between  the  mouth  of  Ike  Anas  and  the  Straits  of  Herculis. 
1.  L<Bpa,  now  Lepe,  by  Ayamonte.  2.  Ondba,  between  the 
rivers  Luxia,  now  Odiel,  and  Urius,  now  Tinto.  Strabo  places 
it  on  an  estuary,  having  in  front  of  it  the  island  of  Hercules.  ■ 
It  is  now  Htielva,  where  many  Roman  ruins  still  remain.  The 
island  is  now  caUed  Saltes.  We  then  come  upon  a  range  of 
sand-hills,  called  by  Pliny  Arence  Monies,  now  Arenas  Gordas. 
About  the  middle  of  this  tract  we  find  Olinttgi,  probably  Mo- 
guer.  Coins  are  often  dug  up  here  with  the  inscription  Olont. 
We  then  reach  th6  Bgetis,  or  Guadalquivir,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  entered  the  sea  by  two  mouths,  embracing  between 
them  an  island,  extending  far  inward,  and  having  along  the  sea 
a  breadtJi  of  one  hundred  stadia,  or  over  eleven  English  miles. 
The  island  now  no  longer  exists,  the  lower  mouth  of  the  river 
having  been  dried  up ;  but  where  this  mouth  once  was,  the 
River  Guadalele  enters  the  sea.  On  the  northwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island  stood  a  pharos,  or  light-house,  called  Cwpionis 
Turns,  or  "  Ctepio's  Tower,"  the  navigation  here  being  render- 
ed difficult  by  sand-banks  and  sunken  rocks.  In  this  island 
many  place  the  Tartessus  oi  antiquity,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  and  the  island  itself 
has  been  called  by  some  Tartessus,  while  others  make  it  the 
poetic  Erythea,  connected  with  the  legend  of  Geryon.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  make  Turde- 
tania  to  have  been  the  ancient  Tartessis.  Mannert's  view  is 
not  much  unlike  this,  since  he  makes  Tartessus,  or  the  city  it- 
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self,  ta  have  been  Hispalts,  the  modern  Seville;  so  tijat  the 
country  aroiind,  occupied  by  the  Turdetani,  ■would  then  be  call- 
ed Tartessis,  or  the  region  of  Tartessus. 

Obs.  1.  The  opinion,  which  males  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bretis  lo 
have  been  Tartessus,  or,  at  least,  to  have  contained  the  city  of  that  name,  ia 
alladed  to  by  Straho,  as  previoasly  quoted  (iii.,  p.  143).  Others  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  as,  for  eiample,  Jlratoslhenes  (op.  Strab.,  t.  c),  songlit  to  identify 
Tartessus  with  the  city  of  Carieia,  within  the  straits,  near  Calpe,  which  place 
Appian  calls  Carpessui,  and  regards  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  {Bell.  Hisp.,  c. 
S,  63.)  This  same  opinion  is  advocated  by  Dianysina  Feriig.,  v.  336,  teqq. 
According  lo  this  view,  the  coijjitry  around  Calpe  and  Carteia  will  be  Tartes- 
sis, and  here,  also,  we  are  to  place  the  poetic  BTylKca.  The  whole  matter,  how- 
ever, must  be  left  in  uncertainty. 

3.  It  may  not  he  out  of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  Tarshish 
of  Scripture.  This  place  is  particularly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Hebrews  and  Phtenicians.  In  Genesis,  s.,  4,  the  name  occurs 
among  the  sons  of  Javan,  who  are  supposed  tobaTO  peopled  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  (Compare  Pi.  Ixxii.,  lO ;  Isaiak,  Ixvi.,  19.)  In  other  passages  it  is 
mentioned  as  sending  to  Tyre  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  {Eieiiel,  xxvii.,  IS ; 
Jerem.,  X-,  9) ;  and  from  Isaiah,  xsiii,,  10.  some  have  inferred  that  it  was  sub- 
ject lo  the  Phtenicians.  The  prophet  Jonah,  attempting  to  avoid  his  mission 
to  Nineveh,  fled  from  Joppa  in  a  ship  bound  to  Tanbish.  (Jonah,  i..  3 :  iv.,  2.) 
In  several  passages  of  the  Bible  "ships  of  Tarshish"  are  spoken  of,  especially 
in  connection  with  Tyre.  From  a  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  above  passages, 
the  majority  of  critics  have  concluded  that  Tarshish  must  be  sought  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  outside  the  straits,  and  if  hss  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Phtenician,  emporium  of  Tartessus  in  Spain,  wher- 
ever the  particular  site  of  this  last  may  have  been.  They  who  are  in  favor, 
moreover,  of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name  Tartessus,  find  one  in  Ihe  Pbx- 
nician  term  Tarshish,  which  in  the  Aram^an  pronunciation  would  be  Tarthesh, 
and  would  yield,  of  course,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Topnjoo-iif. 

1.  On  an  estuary  immediately  below  the  island  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Bsetis,  or,  according  to  some  maps,  ou  the 
lower  arm  of  the  BEetis  itself,  stood  Asta  Reg-ia,  a  Homan  col- 
ony. Although  some  distance  inland,  it  was  still  an  important 
commercial  place,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
the  province.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  territory  of  the  Tur- 
detani reached  up  to  Asta,  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  this  city  their  national  assem- 
blies. There  is  at  the  present  day,  near  Xeres  de  la  Frontrera, 
a  height  stilt  called  Mesa  de  Asta^  where  Roman  ruins  exist. 
2.  Gades,  called  by  the  Greeks  Td^Etpa,  is  now  Cadiz.  This 
place  lay  on  the  west  end  of  a  small  island,  separated  anciently 
from  the  main-land  by  a  channel  about  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  at  this  end  stood  the  famous  TenJple  of  Hercules,     Modern 
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Cadiz  now  stands  on  the  extremity  of  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  The  bay  be- 
tween Gades  and  the  main  land  was  called  Sinux  Tartessius, 
and  the  shore  facing  the  island,  Littus  Corense.  Gades  was 
founded  by  the  Phrenicians  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  as  to  the  time  of 
the  settlement.  Its  Phosnician  name  was  Gadir,  meaning  "  an 
inclosed  place,"  or,  according  to  others,  "  a  limit,"  from  its  hav- 
ing been  thought  at  the  tinae  that  here  were  the  western  limits 
of  the  world.  The  island  on  which  it  stood  was  in  early  times 
covered  ^vith  wild  olive-trees,  and  hence  received  from  Hie 
Greeks  the  name  of  Cotinousa  {Korivovaa),  from  nortvoq,  "a 
wild  olive-tree."  It  was  also  caDed  ViSeipa  and  Gades,  like  the 
city  itself,  and  is  now  the  isle  oiLeon.  The  tongue  of  land  on 
which  the  modern  city  is  built  projects  from  tliis  island.  Ga- 
des was  a  famous  commercial  place  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  under  the  Romans,  also,  it  became,  from  its  commerce,  one 
of  the  richest  provincial  towns  in  the  empire.  It  received  from 
Julius  Cffisar  the  title  and  rights  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  from 
Augustus  the  honorary  appellation  oi  Augusta  Julia  Gadilarta. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larger  island  lay  a  smaller  one, 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures,  called  Erythea, 
which  the  ancient  fabulists  made  the  scene  of  the  legend  of 
Geryon  and  his  oxen.  Some  of  the  later  writers  called  it 
Aphrodidas.  The  inhabitants  themselves  gave  it  the  name 
of  Junenis  Insula.  The  harbor  of  Menestheus,  which  ia  nien- 
tioned  by  the  ancient  geographers  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  coast,  was  on  the  main-land  opposite  to  Gades,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  what  is  now  the  River  Guadalele.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Menestheus,  The  harbor  is  now  Puerto  de 
St.  Maria,  Bochart  makes  the  name  of  UsveuBeug  Affiiji',  or 
Menesthei  Partus,  to  have  arisen  by  corruption  from  the  Phce- 
nician  Mtn-Asda  or  Esda,  "the  harbor  of  Asda,"  or  Asta. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  moving  downward,  we 
come  to  Junonis  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Trafalgar.  By 
Juno  is  here  supposed  to  be  meant  the  Phcenician  goddess  As- 
tarte.  Next  follows  Basippo,  now  Porto  Barbato,  where  Ro- 
man ruins  still  exist ;  and  then  Belon,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  From  this  harbor  passage  was  taken  for  Tingjs,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  now  Tangier.   The  salting  of  fish 
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was  carried  on  extensively  at  Belon.  The  remains  of  this 
place  are  found  at  the  present  day  three  Spanish  miles  west  of 
Tarifa,  at  a  spot  called  Balonia.  Further  on  was  Mellarta, 
another  place  where  the  salting  of  fish  was  carried  on,  now 
Torre  de  la  Penna,  where  the  same  business  is  still  pursued. 
Sertorius  had  a  nava!  battle  with  Cotta  off  this  place. 

We  DOW  come  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Spain,  and 
begin  a  new  enumeration  of  the  places  on  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  coast  of  BtBtica,  with,  1.  Traducta,  the  modern  Tarifa. 
This  place  owed  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  who  transported  hith- 
er {whence  the  name  of  the  settlement)  the  inhabitants  of  Ze- 
las,  a  town  in  Aiiica,  near  Tingis,  and,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number,  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Julia  Tra- 
ducta, or  Joza  (this  last  term  being  the  corresponding  Punic 
one  for  Traducta).  2.  Portus  Albus,  or  the  White  Haven,  now 
Algesiras.  The  promontory  of  Calpe  follows  next,  the  mod- 
em Gibraltar,  on  the  ancient  and  present  names  of  which  we 
have  already  made  some  remarks.  Calpe  and  Abyla  (the  lat- 
ter lying  opposite,  in  Africa)  were  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  strait  between  them  was  termed 
Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum,  now  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  ancients  fabled  that  Hercules  separated  with  his 
hands  the  mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  and  that  the  sea, 
rushing  in  upon  the  Mediterranean,  then  a  small  lake,  formed 
the  present  body  of  waters  there  ;  that  the  hero,  moreover,  ei- 
ther erected  columns  on  these  two  mountains,  or  else  that  the 
mountains  themselves  were  regarded  as  monuments  of  his  prog- 
ress westward,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  couid  pass.  The 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  about  twelve  leagues  in. extent  from 
Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  point,  on  the  African  coast,  and  from 
Cape  Trafalgar  to  Europa  point,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Their 
width  at  the  western  extremity  is  about  eight  leagues,  but  at 
the  eastern  extremity  it  does  not  exceed  five, 

3.  Carteia,  to  the  northwest  of  Calpe,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
setting  in  between  Portus  Albus  and  Calpe.  The  ruins  of  this 
place  exist,  according  to  GosseJin,  under  the  name  oiRocadillo. 
Mariana  erroneously  seeks  to  identify  Carteia  with  the  modern 
Tarifa.  The  place  was  of  Phcenician  origin,  but  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Hercules,  and  hence  called  also  Heraeiea,  accord- 
ing to  some.     Bochart  makes  the  Phtenician  name  to  have  been 
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at  first  Melcartheia,  "  City  of  Hercules"  (thus  agreeing  with 
the  Greek  tr&dition),  shortened  afterward  to  Carteia.  This 
place  was  one  of  great  trade,,  and  was  by  many  pf  the  ancients 
regarded  as  the  Tart«ssus  of  the  Phcenician  navigators.  The 
error  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  name  of  Car- 
pessus  with  Tartessus,  Carteia  having  been  aiao  called  Carpes- 
sus,  probably  from  the  Phcenician  carphesa,  "  a  shell,"  because 
shells  of  a  very  large  size  were  found  here,  as  Strabo  informs 
ns.  4.  S-uel,  northeast  of  Carteia,  another  Phcenician  settle- 
ment, now  Fuengirola.  Bochart  derives  the  name  from  the 
Phcenician  sual,  "a  fox,"  in  allusion,  probably,  to  the  large 
number  of  these  animals  in  its  vicinity.  5.  Malaca,  above 
8uel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  also  Malaca.  This  place 
is  now  Malaga,  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  province  of  Gran- 
ada. The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  the  Guadalmedma,  a 
mere  brook  in  summer,  but  a  considerable  stream  in  winter, 
Malaca  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phcentoians  eight  or  nine  centuries  before  our 
era ;  and  the  name  is  sought  to  be  deduced  from  the  Phce  nician 
malcha,  "  royal,"  to  intimate  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
the  place.  But  of  this  high  antiquity  there  is  no  evidence, 
and  Humboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  sig- 
nifying "  the  side  of  a  mountain."  Malaca  was  the  great  sta- 
ple-place- for  the  sale  of  all  commodities  from  the  interior,  as 
well  as  of  foreign  imports.  The  Romans  made  it  a  municipiura 
and  confederate  city. 

6,  McBuoba  or  Manaca,  which  some  make  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Malaca,  though  without  good  reason.  It  is  now 
Velez-Malaga,  on  the  River  Velez.  7.  Saxctanutn,  famed  for 
its  salted  fish,  is  now  Motril.  Probably  the  same  place  with 
Sexti  Firmum  Jwlium.  8.  Abdera,  a  Phtenician  settlement, 
now  Adra.  9.  Murgis,  now  Almeria;  according  to  some,  the 
eastern  limit  of  Bastioa,' though  this  is  more  correctly  to  be 
fixed  at  Baria,  now  Varea,  some  distance  above,  on  the  coast. 
The  Charidemum  Promontorium,  between  Murgis  anil  Baria, 
is  now  Cape  Gata. 

2.  Cities  in  the  Interior. 

1.  Cilies  betweeji  Ike  Anas  and  Btetis. 
1.  Ilipa  or  Ilipula,  northeast  of  Onoba,  on  the  River  XJrius, 
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or  Tiriio.  It  is  now  Niebla.  2.  Italica,  east  of  Uipa,  on  the 
Efetis.  A  munioipium  founded  by  Scipio,  in  order  to  settio 
tiierein  his  vejeran  soldiers.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  em- 
perors Trajaa  and  Hadrian.  The  ruins  still  exist  at  Sevilla  la 
Vieja.  3.  Illpa,  or  Ilipula,  called,  for  distinction'  sake  from  the 
one  just  mentioned,  Ilipula  Magna,  on  the  Bfetis,  northeast  of 
Italica,  and  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Singilis.  Here  Scipio 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Lusitani.  It  is  now  Pennafior. 
4.  Cordoba,  higher  up  on  the  Bsetis,  now  Cordova.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Bsetica,  and  a  place  of  great  trade,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  boats  up  to  this  point.  According  to  Strabo,  tlie 
first  Roman  colony  sent  into  Spain  was  established  here  by 
MarceUus,  A.U.C.  600.  The  place  itself,  however,  was  of 
Phcenician  origin,  having  been  founded  under  the  name  of  Kar- 
tabah.  Both  the  Senecas  and  also  the  poet  Lucan  were  born 
here.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  to  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Turduli,  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river,  be- 
longed. Finally,  the  place  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  patri- 
cian colony,  a  later  MarceUus  having  transferred  hither  a  num- 
ber of  poor  but  noble  Romans,  and  having  divided  amoi^  them 
the  property  of  the  richer  Pompeians.  Hence  the  place  was 
also  called  Colonia  Patricia  Cordubensis. 

5.  Mirobriga,  north  of  Corduba,  on  the  other  side  of  Mons 
Marianus,  and  in  the  district  of  Beeturia,  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, abounding  in  strong  positions.  Mirobriga  is  now  Capilla. 
6.  Sisapo  Vetus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding ;  and  Sis- 
QpQ  Nova,  to  the  northeast.  Both  these  places  were  remark- 
able for  their  rich  silver  and  cinnabar  mines.  They  are  now 
Almadan  and  Guadalcanal.  In  the  Itinerarium  Antonini, 
the  latter  is  called  Sisalone,  an  evident  corruption  of  its  true 
name.  7.  lUiturgts,  or  Iliturgi,  to  the  northeast  of  Corduba, 
now  Andujar  del  Vejo.  This  was  a  large  and  important  place 
during  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  younger  Afcicanus,  but  rebuilt,  197  B.C.,  under  the  name 
of  Forum  Julium.  8.  Castulo,  also  to  the  northeast  of  Cordu- 
ba, now  Caslona,  on  the  Gaudalimar,  a  municipium,  with  the 
Jus  Latii,  large  of  size,  and  situate  in  a  very  romantic  country, 
near  the  silver  mines  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis.  It  was.also 
called  Castillo  ^Parnassia,  iirom  the  resemblance  which  the 
doable-peaked  mountain  on  which  it  lay,  and  the  spring  in  its 
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vicinity,  bore  to  Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Castatian  spring  in 
Greece,  and  hence  Silius  Italieus  makes  the  inhabitants  to 
have  been  of  Phocian  origin ;  a  poetic  fabie,  of  course.  Some 
geographers,  who  assign  narrower  limits  to  Bsetica  on  the  east, 
make  the  boundary  line  pass  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of 
Castulo,  and  consequently  assign  Castulo  to  the  province  of 
Tarraconensis.  9.  Tugia,  or,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Tuia,  to 
the  southeast  of  Castulo.  Its  ruins  still  exist  near  Toya.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  Saltus  Tugiensis,  now  Si- 
erra lie  Cazorla,  where  the  Bgetis  rose. 

3.  CUies  between  the  Btelis  and  Ike  Coast. 

(a)  Betaten  Ike  Balis  ond  the  Smgilh,from  Wat  to  East. 

1.  Nebrissa,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  one  of  the  la- 
gimes  of  the  B^tis,  near  its  mouth.  Called,  also,  Nebrissa  Ve- 
neria,  and  now  Lebrija.  2.  Hispiilis,  on  the  Btetis,  500  sta- 
dia from  the  sea,  and  reached  by  large  vessels.  It  was,  next 
to  Corduba  and  Gades,  the  most  distinguished  city  of  Turde- 
tania :  it  was  also  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conven- 
tus,  and  was  likewise  a  place  of  great  trade.  Some  modern 
writers,  as,  for  exanqjle,  Bochart  and  Mannert,  make  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  Tartessus,  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  It  is 
now  Seville.  3.  Basilippo,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  El  Biso.  4.  Asftgi,  called,  also,  Augusta  Firma,  on 
the  River  SingUis,  the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  province.  It  is  now  Edja.  5.  Singl- 
li,  or  SingUis,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  at  Castillon.  6.  Munda,  to  the  southwest, 
not  far  from  Malaca,  famed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  also  for  the  victory  gain- 
ed here  by  Csesar,  after  a  desperate  battle,  over  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey.  It  is  now  Monda.  7.  Arunda,  to  the  northwest,  now 
Banda,  where  inscriptions  are  found.  8.  Urso,  or  Urson,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  partisans  of  Pompey.  It  had  the  cognomen 
of  Genua  Urbanorum,  and  is  now  Osuna. 

(b)  Bilaim  Iht  SinsiUs  md  Ihs  Balis,  from  Wat  lo  EmI. 

1.  Carbula,  on  the  Btetis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Singilis, 

near  the  present  Guadalcazar.     2.  UUu,  to  the  southeast,  a 

municipium ;  called,  also,  Julia,  and  probably  the  same  with  the 
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Fidentia  of  Hirtius,  The  remains  are  now  found  at  Monte 
Ulia.  3.  Illiberis,  or  Illiberi  Liberim,  to  the  southeast,  now 
Granada.  Hardouin  and  D'AnYille,  however,  make  Granada 
to  have  been  of  Moorish  origin,  and  find  traces  of  the  name 
of  Illiberi  in  the  neighboring  mountains  of  Sierra  ^Elvira. 
4.  Acci,  to  the  east,  called  also  Colonia  Accitana  Julia  Gemel- 
la.  It  had  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  its  site  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guadix  el  Viejo.  5.  Bastia,  called,  also,  Mentesa  Bastia,  to 
the  northeast,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bastitani  in  this  quarter. 
The  ruins  are  found  near  La  Guardia.  6.  Urgaon,  or  Urcao, 
with  the  ct^omen  of  Alba,  to  the  northwest.  It  was  a  mu- 
nicipium,  and  is  now  Arjona,  as  inscriptions  show. 

3.    TARRACONENSIS. 

{A.)      BonKDiBIKS,     &c. 

I.  The  province  of  Tarraconensis  derived  its  name,  as  al 
ready  remarked,  from  the  city  of  Tarraoo,  now  Tarragona,  its 
capital;  and  it  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  provinces 
into  which  Hispania  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

II.  Tarraconensis,  as  we  have  already  shown,  comprehended 
all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with  the  south  as  far  as  a  line 
drawn  from  Earia,  now  Varea,  below  Carthago  Nova,  and  con- 
tinued upward,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  Du- 
rius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Complutica. 

in.  The  climate  and  character  of  this  large  region  was,  of 
course,  different  in  different  quarters.  That  part  which  lay 
along  the  Mediterranean  was  very  warm  and  fruitful.  The 
northern  parts,  however,  were  unproductive,  and  had  a  raw 
and  cold  climate.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  in  this 
quarter  was  covered  with  mountains  and  forests,  while  the 
plains  were  in  general  poorly  watered,  and  suffered  also  from 
the  cold.  The  winters  here  were  very  severe,  and  the  snow 
fell  to  a  great  depth. 

(B.)    Tribes. 

1.  T^ihes  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Coasts,  from  West  to  East. 

I.  CallaJci  (KaV.a'iKot),  called  also,  by  the  Latin  writers,  Cal- 

IcBci,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Gall(eci.     These  formed  one  of  the 

most  widely  extended  of  the  Spanish  tribes.     They  occupied 

the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Durins  upward,  except  the 
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northwestern  corner,  where  the  Artabri,  a.  Celtic  race,  had  fix- 
ed their  seats,  and  possessed  also  the  northern  coast,  as  far  as 
the  River  Melsus,  the  western  limit  of  the  Astures.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  they  followed  the  course  of  the  Durius  as 
far  as  the  eastern  boundary  in  this  quarter  of  modern  Portugal. 
They  occupied,  therefore,  what  are  now  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Entre  Dttero  e  Minho  and  Tras  os  Mantes,  almost  ail 
GalHcia,  a  portion  of  Asturias,  and  the  westernmost  part  of 
Leon. 

This  large  tribe  was  divided  by  the  Eomans  into  two  main 
branches,  named  respectively  after  their  capita!  cities,  the  Cal- 
Idici  BracHres  or  Bracarii,  and  the  Calldici  Lucernes.  The 
former  of  these  were  on  the  west  side,  between  the  Durins  and 
Mmius ;  the  latter,  partly  on  the  west,  between  the  Minius 
and  the  UUa,  but  principally  along  the  northern  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  Bracares  numbered  among  them  175,000 
freemen,  and  the  Lucenses  about  166,000. 

II.  Celta. — These  v^ere  situate  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  territory  of  the  Callaici.  TheY  were  generally  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Artabri,  but  there  were,  in  fact,  four 
small  tribes,  the  Prasamarci,  Nerii,  Tamarici,  and  Artabri, 
or  Artotreba.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtse  on  the  Anas, 
and  their  wandering  hither  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p. 
16,  }  ix.). 

III.  AstUres  ('Aorovpot  and  "k-mype^),  between  tJie  CalJaiei  on 
the  west,  the  Cantabri  on  the  north,  the  Vaccsei  on  the  south, 
and  the  Celtiheri  on  the  east.  The  dividing  point  between 
their  territory  and  that  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  on  the  coast, 
was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Melsus,  now  the 
Narcea,  which  stream  fell  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  Ara  Sestianee.  Their  country,  therefore,  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  modern  Asturias,  together  with  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  According  to  Pliny, 
the  Astures  numbered  twenty-two  commxinities  or  tribes,  and 
240,000  free  persons.  In  language  and  habits  they  showed  a 
common  origm  with  the  Callaici  and  Lusitani, 

IV.  Cantabri,  to  the  east  of  the  Astures,  to  the  west  of  the 
Autrigones,  and  to  the  north  of  the  VaccEei  and  some  Celtibe- 
rian  tribes.  They  occupied  what  corresponds  now  to  the  west- 
ern portion  of  La  Montana,  and  the  northern  lialf  of  Palencia 
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and  Toro.  Thoy  were  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  people  of 
Spain,  and  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  final  reduc- 
tion was  effected  by  Agrippa,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after 
they  had  withstood  the  arms  of  Rome  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred yeais.  The  Oceanus  Cantabrieus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  them,  as  it  washed  theii  coasts,  is  now  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

V.  Caristi,  or,  as  Pliny  calls  them,  Carieii,  to  the  east  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  territory  was  very  limited  in  extent. 
Pliny  joins  to  them  the  Vennenses,  and  gives  the  two  combin- 
ed only  five  cities.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  a  part  of 
modem  Biscay. 

VI.  Varduli,  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  extending  inland 
from  the  coast  to  the  Iberjas.  They  occupied  what  is  now  the 
eastern  half  of  Biscay,  and  Alava,  and  the  westernmost  part 
of  Navarra. 

VII.  Vascdnes,  southeast  of  the  Varduli,  in  the  modern  Na- 
varra. Mela  makes  no  separate  mention  of  them,  but  includes 
the  Vascones  and  Varduli  Tinder  the  n^me  o^the  latter. 

9.  Trihes  in  the  Interior,  from. West  to  East. 

I.  Vacc(H  {Ovajucaloi),  to  the  oast  of  the  CallaTci,  and  south- 
east of  the  Asturos.  Their  eastern  limit  was  the  River  Piso- 
raca,  now  Pisuerga,  near  which  stood  Palantia,  now  Palen- 
cia,  their  greatest  and  most  important  city.  Toward  the  south 
they  reached  beyond  the  Durius,  as  far  as  the  Carpetani, 
Their  territory  answered,  therefore,  to  the  greater  part  of  Val- 
ladolid,  Leon,  Palencia,  and  Toro.  This  tribe  was  a  very 
numerous  one,  and  were  the  mildest  and  most  cultivated  of  the 
Iberian  communities.  They  paid  great  attention  to  agricul- 
ture. Ptolemy  assigns  them  twenty  cities,  and  Pliny  names 
eighteen. 

n,  Carpetani,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Iberian 
tribes,  and  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Their 
territory  comprehended  what  js  now  the  southern  part  of  Val- 
ladolid,  the  old  Castilian  provinces  of  Avila  and  Segovia,  the 
largest  portion  of  Guadalaxara,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Toledo.  Their  land  was  productive,  and  the  inhabitants,  like 
the  VacKei,  were  a  numerous  and  active  race.  According  to 
some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  against  Hannibal  more  than  100,000  men. 
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III.  Orelani,  to  the  east  of  Lusitania  and 
the  latter ;  to  the  north  of  BEetica  and  the  country  of  the  Basti- 
tani ;  to  the  south  of  the  Carpetani,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Celtiberi.  They  occupied,  therefore,  what  is  now  the  eastern 
part  of  Granada,  La  Mancha,  and  the  western  part  oiH^rda. 
Strabo  makes  them  extend  to  the  lower  coast,  in  which  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  contradictory,  since  they  were  mingled 
more  or  less  with  the  neighboring  Bastitani,  from  whom,  in 
fact,  they  differed  merely  in  name.  It  appears  better,  how- 
ever, to  follow  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

IV.  Celtiberi,  the  most  numerous  and  wide-spread  race  in 
all  Spain.  Thoy  were,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  mixed 
people,  being  composed  of  Celt^e  and  Iberians.  Taken  in  their 
widest  extent,  the  Celtiberi  comprehended  six  tribes,  namely, 
the  Serones  or  Verones,  Arevaci,  Pelendones,  Lusdnes,  Belli, 
and  Ditthi  or  Titthi.  The  former  three  lay  to  the  north,  wJiile 
the  last  three  dwelt  toward  the  south,  along  the  range  of  Idn- 
beda,  as  far  as  that  of  Orospeda,  and  they  alone  were  some- 
times, in  a  narrower  sense,  named  Celtiberi.  The  Celtiberi 
were  distinguished  from  the  neighboring  Iberians  by  a  differ- 
ence of  language,  a  much  rader  mode  of  life,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  motintaui  strong-holds  scattered  over  their  country,  by 
the  fashion  of  their  arms  (for  example,  the  large  Celtic  shield, 
while  the  Iberi  had  merely  a  small  round  one),  and  their  whole 
mode  of  carrying  on  WFtr.  They  relied  more  on  open  valor  and 
less  on  stratagem  than  the  Iberian  tribes,  and  their  wedge-hke 
form  of  battle  proved  often  formidable  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves. Serving  for  hire,  they  were  often  employed  as  Roman 
auxiliaries,  a  means  of  increasing  both  their  wealth  and  power, 
so  that,  soon  after  the  second  Punic  war,  they  exercised  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  among  the  other  Spanish  communities. 
All  their  neighbors  lived  in  some  degree  of  dependence  upon 
them,  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  many  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  the  Vaccaei  and  Oretani  are  also  numbered  among  the 
Celtiberi.  They  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  agriculture. 
Their  country  answered  to  what  is  now  the  greatest  part  of 
New  Castile,  a  portion  of  Old  Castile,  and  some  part  of  Ar- 
ragon. 

V.  Jacetani,  between  the  Vascones  and  Ilergetes.  Their 
t.erritory  extended  from  near  Ceesar- Augusta,  now  Saragvssa, 
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in  a  northeastern  direction  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  so  that  they 
occupied  a  part  of  the  northeastern  quarter  of  Arragon. 

VI.  Ilergetes,  to  the  southeast,  below  the  Cerretani,  and  oc- 
cupying what  now  corresponds  to  a  large  portion  of  Arragon, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
reckoned  as  part  of  them  the  smaller  communities  of  the  Bar- 
gusiif  Bergistani,  Vescitani,  Suessitani,  and  Surdaones. 

Vn.  Cerretani,  north  and  northeast  of  the  Ilergetes,  and 
stretching  far  into  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees ;  occupying, 
therefore,  what  is  now  the  northernmost  part  of  Catalonia. 
They  were  a  pure  Iberian  race,  and  were  divided  into  the  Ju- 
Hani  and  Augusiani. 

Vni.  Lacetani,  below  the  Cerretani,  and  occupying-a  part 
of  modern  Catalonia. 

3.  1'rihts  along  llie  Suulkern  Coastfrom  West  to  East. 

I.  Contestant,  next  above  the  Bastetani,  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  western  part  of  Valencia. 

II.  Edetani,  between  the  Celtiberi  and  Hercaones,  and  reach- 
ing up  to  the  Iberus.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what  is  now 
the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  Valencia,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Arragon,  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Their 
chief  cities  were  Valencia,  Saguntum,  and  Cresar- Augusta. 

m.  Hercaones,  between  the  Edetani  and  the  coast,  and  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  Iberus.  Their  territory  is  now  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Valencia,  and  a  small  portion  of  soatheastern 
Arragon. 

IV.  Cosetani,  between  the  Iberus  and  Eubricatus,  and  below 
the  Ilergetes  and  Lacetani.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Catalonia. 

V.  Laletani,  above  the  Rubrioatus,  and  having  the  Ause- 
tani  to  the  north.  They  dwelt  in  what  is  now  nearly  the  cen-  . 
tral  part  of  Catalonia. 

VI.  Ausetani,  north  of  the  Laletani,  also  in  part  of  Catalo- 
nia, particularly  that  around  Vich  and  Gerona. 

VII.  Indigetes,  northeast  of  the  Ausetani.  They  dwelt  in 
what  is  now  the  northeastern  part  of  Catalonia,  and  also  in 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  borders  of  G uUia. 
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1.  Cities  belonging'  to  the  Tribes  along  the  Western  and 
Northern  Coasts. 
Cities  of  the  CaUaid  Bracarii. 
1.  Bracara  Augusta,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Conventus,  now  Braga  ;  destroyed  by  Theodoiic, 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  2.  Cale,  called  at  a  later  period  Partus 
Cale,  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  now  Oporto. 
From  Partus  Cale  came  by  corruption  the  modern  name  Por- 
tugal.  3.  AqufB  Flavice,  northeast  of  Bracara  Augusta,  now 
Chaves,  on  the  Tamego.  4.  Robaretuin,  to  the  east,  the  site 
of  which  is  marked  by  Mount  Roveredo.  5.  Veniatia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Vin/taes.  6,  Forum  Ltmicorum, 
northwest  of  Bracara.  Its  site  is  indicated  by  ruins  on  Mount 
Visa,  near  the  town  of  Ginzo.  7.  Tyde  or  Tudce,  to  the 
north,  on  the  Minius,  now  Tiiy.  Pliny  makes  it  belong  to 
the  Conventus  of  Bracara,  although  north  of  the  Minius,  and 
although  the  Bracarii  extended  merely  up  to,  and  not  beyond 
that  river. 

Cities  of  the  CaUaici  Lucenses. 
1.  Lucus  Augusti,  capital  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus,  now  Lugo.  It  stood  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Minius.  2.  Brigantium,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
coast,  with  a  lofty  pharos,  now  Corunna.  3.  Ard^brica,  near 
the  preceding,  now  Ferrol.  The  Briganttmis  vel  Magnus 
Partus,  in  this  quarter,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Bay  of 
Corunna  and  Ferrol.  4.  Iria  Flavia,  to  the  southwest,  now 
31  Padron.  5.  Glandomirum  or  Grandimirum,  to  the  north- 
vest,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaris  {called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Tamara),  now  Muros,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambre.  6.  Two 
cities  occupied  by  Grecian  settlers  are  also  mentioned  as  ex- 
isting in  the  territory  of  the  Lucenses,  namely,  'EA^TVEf  and 
'AjKpiKoxoi.  They  are"  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near 
AgufB  CilencB  or  Cilenorum,  north  of  Tyde. 

Cities  of  the  Aslures. 

1.  Asturica,  called,  also,  Augusta,  the  chief  city  of  the  Astu- 

res,  and  the  seat  of  a  Conventus.     It  is  now  Astorga.     Pliny 
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calls  it  "  urbs  magnifica."  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Visigoths. , 
2.  Forum  GigurTorum,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Gigurri,  and  now  Cigarossa.  Harduin,  following 
a  false  reading  in  Ptolemy,  gives  the  name  of  the  place  as  Fo- 
rum Egurrorum,  and  the  error  appears  also  on  the  maps  of 
D'Anville  and  others,  3,  Palantia,  to  the  southeast  of  Astu- 
rioa,  on  the  River  AstQra,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Pal- 
lantia,  the  city  of  the  Vacctei.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern 
Yillamoros.  4.  Bergidium  Flavium^  to  the  northwest  of  As- 
turiea,  now  La  Vega,  on  the  Coa,  in  western  Leon.  5.  In- 
teramnium  Flavium,  to  the  southeast  of  Bergidium,  now  Pon- 
ferrada,  om  the  Elver  Sil.  6.  Nemetobriga,  to  the  southwest, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sil  with  the  Minko,  now  MenAaya. 
7.  Legio  Septima  Gemina,  to  the  northeast  of  Asturica,  now 
Leon.  The  place  was  originally  called  Brigtecium,  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Brigsecini.  From  the  time  of  Augustus, 
however,  two  legions  were  posted  here,  in  order  to  keep  the 
northern  tribes  in  subjection.  These  two  legions  appear  in 
process  of  time  to  have  been  united  into  one,  whence  the  name 
Legio  Septima  gemina.  The  place,  for  brevity's  sake,  was 
called  Legio,  whence  the  modern  appellation.  8.  Lance,  or 
Lancia,  to  the  southeast  of  Legio.  It  was  the  strongest  plaoe 
of  the  stUl  free  Astures,  nntU  the  Romans  burned  down  the 
vralls  and  destroyed  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  towns 
in  these  regions  had  wooden  ramparts,  9,  Lucus  Asiurum, 
called,  also,  Ovetum,  to  the  north,  toward  the  coast,  now 
Oviedo.  10.  Noega,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  an  estuary  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Astures  and  Cantabri.  It  lay  in  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  Gijon.     11.  Zoelw,  not  far  from  the  ocean,  famed  for  its  flax. 

Cities  of  the  Cantabri. 

1.  Juliobriga,  near  the  sources  of  the  Iberus,  now  Retortillo. 

2.  Uxembarca,  to  the  northeast,  now   Osma.     3.  Vellica,  or 

Belgica,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  ilfear  the  modern  Villel- 

ba.     4.   ConcSna,   to   the   west,  now   Santillana,   or   Onis. 

5.  Vereasueca,   on  the   coast,  now   Puerto   de    S.   Martin. 

6.  Blendium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Sdntander. 

7.  Partus  Victoria,  now  Santonna.  8.  Stiabo  remarks  that 
many  of  the  Greek  vrriters  make  various  settlements  of  Greeks 
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to  have  boon  made  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  coasts  of 
Spain.  Opsikeilas,  for  instance,  a  follower  of  the  mythic  Aji- 
tenor,  is  said  to  have  founded,  among  the  Cantabri,  a  city 
named  Opsikella.  No  mention  of  this  name,  iiowever,  occurs 
elsewhere,  and  no  trace  of  such  a  city  is  any  where  found. 

Cities  of  the  Autrigones,  Caristii,  and  VarduU. 
1.  Flaviobriga,  the  chief  city  of  the  Autrigones,  situate  on 
the  coast.  Its  previous  name  was  Amanum  Portus,  which  it 
changed  to  Flaviobriga  on  becoming  a  Roman  colony.  Florez 
makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Portugalete,  but  Gosselin  to 
St.  Vicente  de  la  Barguera.  Mannert  is  in  favor  of  Santan- 
der.  3.  Virovesca,  in  the  interior,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus, 
southwest  of  Flaviobriga.  Its  site  appears  to  be  near  the 
modem  Briviesca.  3.  Deobriga,  or  Doubriga,  northeast  of 
Virovesca,  now  Brtnnos.  4.  Belia,  the  only  city  of  the  Caris- 
tii deserving  of  mention,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iberus  coming  in 
from  the  northeast,  and  south  of  Flaviobriga.  In  the  Itinerary 
it  is  called  Beleia  ;  and  is  now  Belchite.  5.  Alba,  now  Alvan- 
na,  belonging  to  the  Conventus  of  Clunia,  among  the  Arevaci. 
6.  Menosca,  on  the  coast,  now  Sumaya.  7.  Morosgi,  also  on 
the  coast,  now  Ht.  Sebastian.  These  last  three  are  cities  of 
the  Vjrduli. 

Cities  of  the  Vascones. 
1.  Calagurris,  on  the  Iberus,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Vascones.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  war  with 
Sertorius,  and  was  besieged  by  Pompey.  It  was  also  the  na- 
tive city  of  Quintihan.  Now  Calakorra.  Pliny  distinguishes 
between  the  Calagurritani  Nassici  and  Fibularenses.  The  for- 
mer of  these  two  places  appears  to  be  the  Calagorina  of  Ptole- 
my, the  latter  the  modern  Calahorra.  2.  Graccurris,  to  the 
southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  Ilurcis,  which  it  changed  to 
Graccurris  when  Sempronius  Gracchus,  after  defeating  the" 
Celtiberi,  settled  some  new  inhabitants  in  the  place.  It  lay 
near  the  modern  Corella.  3.  Cascantum,  to  the  northeast, 
near  the  Iberus.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  now  Cascante. 
4.  Jacca,  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Jaca.  6.  Poin- 
pelo,  to  the  northwest,  now  Pampelona.  It  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  of  Caisar -Augusta,  or  Saragossa.     According  to 
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Sttabo,  this  city  was  fotmded  by  Pompey  (UoiiTreXuv  wf  av 
nofiTTjjtdffoAtj),  a  remark,  however,  which  is,  in  all  probability, 
erroneous.  6.  Summum  PyreruBum,  northeast  of  Pampelo, 
among  the  Pyrenees,  now  Sumport.  There  was  another 
place  of  the  same  name  among  the  Indigetes,  where  the  tro- 
phies of  Pompey  were  erected.  7.  (Easo,  on  the  coast,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  River  Magra- 
da,  now  Urumea,  runs  into  the  sea.  It  was  the  same,  proba- 
bly, with  the  Olarso  of  Pliny,  and  it  lay  near  the  modem 
Oyarzun  or  Oyarga,  iii  the  territory  of  Irun  and  Fontarabia. 

2.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  in  the  Interior. 
Cilies  of  the  Vaccen  and  Carpetani. 
Among  the  Vacciei  we  find,  1.  Pallantia,  now  Palencia,  a 
large  and  celebrated  city,  often  besieged  by  the  Romans.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Palantia  among  the  Astures,  on 
the  River  Astura.  Strabo  assigns  Pallantia  to  the  Arevaci,  on 
whose  confines  it  lay.  2.  Lacobnga,  north  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  River  Pisoraca,  now  the  Pisuerga.  It  was  the  northern- 
most city  of  the  Vacctei,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Lobera. 

3.  Cauca,  some  distance  below  Pallantia.  It  contained  20,000 
inhabitants,  who  were  nearly  all  perfidiously  murdered  by  the 
Romans  after  the  place  had  surrendered.  The  site  answers  to 
the  modern  Coca.     The  Emperor  Theodosius  w^  born  here. 

4.  Pintia,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  near  the  River  Duriua.  It 
is  now  Valladolid.  5.  Albucella,  southwest  of  Pallantia,  and 
between  Pintia  and  Amallobriga.  According  to  Polybius,  it 
was  the  largest  city  of  the  Vacctei,  and  was  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal. It  is  named  by  this  writer  Arbucala.  Now  Villa  Fasila. 
6.  Atnallobriga,  on  the  Durius,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  land,  now  Medina  del  Rioseco. 

Among  the  Carpetani  we  find,  1.  Toletum,  the  capital  city, 
now  Toledo.  It  was  famed  for  its  steel  articles.  Between  it 
and  Hippo,  to  the  southeast,  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the 
Celtiberi.  2,  jEbHra,  or  Libora,  to  the  southwest,  called  on 
coins  j^pora  and  Apora,  now  Cuerva.  3.  Contrebia,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  well  known  in  ancient  history,  but  the 
site  of  which  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  was  probably  de- 
stroyed in  war,  and  seems  to  have  answered  to  the  modem 
Santaver,  which  would  make  it  to  have  been  to  the  northeast 
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of  Toletum,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  4,  Consa- 
brufn,  to  the  south  of  Toletum,  a  municipium,  now  Consue- 
gra.  5.  Viais  Cuminarius,  northeast  of  Toletum,  near  the 
Tagus,  and  coiebratcd  for  its  cumin,  whence  the  name  of 
the  place.  It  is  now  iS.  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  and  is  stUl  famed 
for  the  same  product.  6,  Covtplutum,  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Alcala  de  Henares.  7.  Mantua,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Movdejar :  erroneously  regarded 
by  some  as  corresponding  to  the  modern  Madrid.  8.  Caraca, 
laid  down  on  some  ancient  maps  as  a  city  above  Complutam, 
on  the  Tagonius.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  the  country  in 
this  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  Characitani,  who  had  no 
cities,  but  dwelt  in  caves,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Sertorius. 

Cities  af  the  Orelani. 
1.  Or&um,  on  the  Anas,  called  sometimes  Oretum  Ger- 
manomm ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  Oretani  being,  according 
to  Pliny,  also  named  Germani,  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
race.  Stephanus  calls  it  Orisia,  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  spot 
named  De  Oreto,  where  there  are  ruins,  and  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man bridge,  2.  Lamintum,  to  the  east,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas.  Its  site  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Fuenllana,  between 
Montiel  and  Alcaraz.  3.  Libtsosia,  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, called,  also,  Forum  Augusti  and  Colon ia  Libisosanorum. 
It  was  a  Latin  colony,  and  possessed  the  Jus  Italicnm.  Now 
Lesuza,  in  New  Castile.  4.  Murus,  to  the  northwest,  now 
Mortales.  6.  Althma,  called,  also,  Carteia,  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  the  chief  city  of  a  tribe  named  Olcades,  and 
was  taken  by  Hannibal,  who  tran^wrted  the  whole  tribe,  along 
with  other  Iberians,  to  Africa,  prior  to  his  invasion  of  Italy,  as 
he  feared  lest  they  might  occasion  disturbances  in  Spain  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Their  country  was  subsequently  possessed 
by  the  Oretani.  The  site  answers  probably  to  Orgaz,  in  New 
Castile. 

Cilies  of  the  Celtiberi. 

1.  Segobriga,  nearly  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ibems, 

and  southwest  of  C^sar  -  Augusta.     It  was  the  capital  city, 

and  the  site  is  to  be  found  near  the  modern  Priego.     Stiabo 
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informs  us  that  Sertoriiis  for  a  long  time  carried  on  his  war- 
fare in  the  region  lying  between  this  place  and  Bilbilis.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  excellent  lapis  specularis  was  obtained  in  the 
vicinity,  deep  pits  having  been  dug  for  that  purpose,  traces  of 
which  are  said  still  to  renaaln.  2.  Ergavica,  to  the  south- 
west, a  Latin  colony,  and  a  large  and  powerful  place.  It  lay 
where  the  Guardiela  now  flows  into  the  Tagus,  and  the  ruins 
are  still  extensive.  3.  Bilbilis,  northeast  of  Segobriga,  on  the 
River  Bilbilis,  now  the  Xalon,  the  waters  of  which  were  fa- 
mous for  their  property  of  hardening  iron.  The  place  was 
celebrated  for  its  horses,  arms,  iron,  and  gold.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  poet  Martial.  It  is  now  Baubola.  4.  Tu- 
ridso,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Ergavica,  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sucro.  The  waters  here  were  also  famed  for  hardening 
iron.     Now  Tarrazoita. 

Among  the  Arevaci  we  find,  1,  Numantia,  a  city  celebrated 
for  its  long  resistance  to  the  Boman  power.  It  was  situate  on 
the  River  DurJus,  at  no  great  distance  irom  its  sonrce,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  though  Pliny 
makes  it  a  town  of  the  Pelendones.  Numantia  was  situate  on 
a  steep  hill  of  moderate  size,  and,  according  to  Florus,  possessed 
no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods, 
and  could  only  be  approached  on  one  side,  which  was  defended 
by  ditohes  and  palisades.  Its  position  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  was 
situate  near  the  modern  town  of  Sorta,  at  a  place  called  Pw- 
enle  de  Don  Garray.  Numantia  is  memorable  in  history  for 
the  war  which  it  carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  years.  Strabo  states  that  the  war  lasted  twenty 
years,  but  he  appears  to  inqjude  in  this  period  the  war  carried 
on  by  Viriathus.  After  the  Numantines  had  defeated  several 
Roman  commanders,  the  Romans  appointed  Seipio  A&icanus, 
the  younger,  consul,  B.C.  134,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the 
conquest  of  this  city.  He  invested  the  place,  and  after  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  place  (B.C.  133)  at 
the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months  from  the  time  of  his  first  at- 
tack. The  Numantines  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  he- 
roism during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  and  when  their  provisions 
had  entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  and  perished  amid 
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the  flames.  The  population  capable  of  bearing  arms  amount- 
ed to  only  8000.  3.  Uxima,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding, 
famous  for  its  horses,  now  Osma.  3,  Clunia,  to  the  north- 
west of  Uxama,  a  colonial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  Converdus^ 
It  was  situate  near  the  modem  village  of  Corunna  del  Conde, 
and  first  grew  into  importance  after  the  reduction  of  the  Can- 
tabri.  4.  Segoniia  or  Saguntia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  modern  Stguenza. 

Among  the  Berones  or  Verones  we  find,  1.  Tritium  Metal- 
lum,  now  Tricio.  2.  Varia,  to  the  northeast,  the  Verela  of  the 
Itinerary,  now  Varea.  Here  was  a  crossing-place  or  ford 
over  the  Iberus,  and  np  to  this  point  the  river  was  navigable. 
3.  Contrebia,  called,  also,  Leucas,  on  the  Iberus,  not  far  from 
Varia,  and  corresponding  to  the  Gantabria  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Its  site  is  now  marked  by  ruins  between  Lograno  and  Piana. 

Among  the  Pelendones  we  find,  1.  Termes,  the  same,  prob- 
ably, with  the  Termantia  of  Appian.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
celebrity  during  the  war  with  Sertorius.  The  site  is  indicated 
at  the  present  day  by  a  spot  called  Ermita  de  nuestra  Sen- 
nora  de  Tiermes.  2.  Voluce,  now  Velacha.  3.  Augustobriga, 
now  Aldea  el  Muro,  near  Soria. 

Among  the  Lusones  we  find  merely  Lutia,  said  to  have 
been  300  stadia  from  Numantia,  and  mentioned  by  Appian. 
Its  site  is  unknown.  Among  the  Belli,  who  are  also  called 
Belitam,  we  have  Belea  or  Beleia,  probably  the  modem  Bel- 
chite.    No  cities  of  the  Titlhi  are  mentioned. 

Gititsoflhenergtlu. 
1.  Ilerda,  on  a  height  on  the  Eiver  Sicoris,  now  the  Segre. 
It  was  a  colonial  and  munioipal  city,  and  is  now  Lerida.  The 
place  was  a  strong  one,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  account  given 
of  Cesar's  movements  against  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey.  2.  Osca,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Huesca.  This  was  the  place  where  Sertorius 
caused  the  children  of  the  noblest  parents  among  the  different 
nations  of  Spain  to  be  educated  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning, 
and  where  they  were,  in  reafity,  kept  as  so  many  hostages. 
It  was  a  large  and  strong  city.  3.  Atkanagia,  the  capital  of 
the  Ilergetes,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilerda,  now  probably  Ag- 
ramaut.     It  was  taken  by  Scipio.     4,  Celsa,  on   the   River 
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Iberus,  to  the  southwest.  There  was  here  a  stone  Bridge  over 
the  stream.  It  is  now  Xelsa.  5.  GalHcum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Osca,  on  the  River  Gailicus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Iberus.  Now  Zunra,  on  the  Gallego.  6.  Forum  Gallo- 
rum,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  Gallicus. 
Now  Gv/rrea. 

3.  Cities  of  the  Tribes  on  the  Southern  and  Eastern  Coasts. 
Cities  of  ike  Contesiani, 
1.  Ilorct,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Eliocroca  of  the  Itin- 
erary, now  Lorca,  on  the  River  Sangonera,  a  tributary  of 
the  Segura,  the  ancient  Tader.  2.  Carthago  Nova,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  on  the  coast,  and  nqw  Cartagena.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Hasdrubal  Barcas,  who  succeeded 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  in  the  government 
of  Spain,  and  who  intended  it  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian possessions  in  this  country.  The  situation  of  the  place 
was  very  favorable  for  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  which  had  hardly  any 
good  harbors,  besides  this  along  its  whole  extent.  It  lay  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  which  formed  a  safe  and  spacious  harbor.  The 
city  was,  moreover,  strongly  fortified,  and  twenty  stadia  in  cir- 
cuit. In  its  neighborhood  were  rich  silver  mines,  and  valuable 
fisheries  were  carried  on  along  its  coasts.  Here,  also,  were  great 
salting  establishments.  It  was  also  the  great  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior.  Scipio  Africanus  took  the  place  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  colony  under  the  title  of  Colonia  Victrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Tar- 
raconensis  spent  the  winter  either  in  this  city  or  in  Tarraco. 
This  city  was  sometimes  also  called  Carthago  Spartaria,  from 
the  spartum,  or  Spanish  broom,  which  grew  so  abundantly  i', 
its  vicinity,  and  from  which  a  whole  tract  of  country  here,  oi  e 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  was  called  Spar- 
tarius  Campus.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  spartum  was 
not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  country  merely,  but  was 
found  also  on  the  mountains  farther  inland.  The  Greek  name 
for  the  city  was  KflpjY;jj(!(ov  ^  veo,  and  it  was  also  sometimes 
called  Kaivfj  nd}Lt^,  or  the  "  New  City."  The  name,  however, 
is,  in  fact,  a  double  pleonasm,  since  Kapx']^<-iv  and  Carthago 
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are  both  corruptions  from  the  Punic  Karth-hadtha,  meaning 
itself  "  the  new  city,"  in  reference  to  Old  Tyre,  The  place 
was  all  but  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  The  Scombraria  Insula, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  received  its  name  from  the  scom- 
bri, or  mackerel,  that  were  caught  here,  and  from  which  the 
gtwum,  or  pickle,  was  made,  for  which  Carthago  Nova  was  so 
famous.     It  is  now  La  Islota,  or  "  little  island." 

We  then  come  to,  3.  Alone  or  Aloms,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tader  or  Segura,  and  now,  probably,  Torre  de  Salinas.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name,  as  Mannert  thinks,  from  salt-works  in  its 
neighborhood  (6  aX^,  "salt").  4.  Ilicis,  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Elche.  It  was  a  colonial  city,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Ilicitanus,  a  wide 
bay  in  this  quarter,  now  the  Bay  of  Alicante.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  also  written  lUid  and  Illice.  Near  this  city  Ha- 
milcar  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  settlement  called  Acra 
Leiice,  on  the  coast,  and  which  is  probably  the  same  with  Livy's 
Castrum  Album.  5.  Lucentum,  to  the  northeast,  now  Alicante. 
This  was  also  a  colonial  city,  6.  Dianium,  or  Artemisium, 
to  the  northeast,  above  tiie  Dianium  Promontorium.  This  was 
a  strong  place,  situate  on  a  height,  and  was  made  by  Serto- 
rius  the  station  for  his  fleet.  It  was  celebrated,  aiso,  for  its 
temple  of  Diana.  The  place  is  now  Denia.  7.  Laiiron,  to  the 
northwest,  on  the  coast,  now  Laury,  and  anciently  famed  for 
its  wine.  It  was  taken  by  Sertorius  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Pompey,  and  laid  in  ashes.  Near  this  place,  also,  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  the  elder  son  of  Pompey,  was  slain.  8.  Aspis,  inland, 
northwest  of  Ilicis,  and  now  Aspe.  9.  Set&bis  or  Satabis,  io 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Lauron,  called,  also, 
on  coins,  Ststabi  Augustanorwn.  It  was  a  municipal  city,  and 
famed  for  its  flax  and  fine  manufactures.  Some  assign  the 
place  to  the  Edetani.     It  is  now-JaWva. 


Cities  of  the  - 

1.  Sucro,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  mouth.  It 
is  often  mentioned  by  historical  writers,  and  is  now,  according 
to  Ukert,  i^ullera.  It  was  destroyed  already  in  Pliny's  time, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  "  quondam  oppidumP  3.  Valentta,  nortl 
of  the  preceding,  now  Valencia.     It  was  founded  by  the  con 
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sul  Brutus,  who  settled  here  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus. 
Tiie  city  was  destroyed  by  Pompey,  but  soon  after  repeopled. 
Mela  speaks  of  it  subsequently  as  an  important  place.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Edetani,  and  situate  on  the  River  Turia,  now 
the  Guadalaviar,  or  Rio  Turia.  3.  Saguntum,  called,  also, 
Sagtmtus,  and,  by  the  Greek  writers,  SdyovvTov,  ZdnwBo^,  and 
ZdxavOa.  It  lay  a  short  distance  above  Valentia,  on  a  height, 
about  1000  paces  from  the  sea,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count. Polybius,  however,  says  seven  stadia,  and  Pliny  3000 
paces.  This  place  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  island  of  Zacynthus  (now  Zante),  together  with  some 
RutuUans  from  Aidea  in  Italy,  whence  it  also  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Grata  and  Ausonia,  It  lay  on  the  River  Pallan- 
tias,  now  the  Palanda,  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  became  very 
wealthy  by  both  inland  and  foreign  commerce.  Saguntum 
was  a  firm  and  steadfast  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic 
war.  Hannibal's  object  was  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining 
so  important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in  a  coun- 
try from  which  he  was  about  to  depart  on  his  march  for  Italy. 
The  desperate  valor  of  the  citizens,  however,  who  chose  to  per- 
ish with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  his  anticipated  spoils. 
Still,  the  booty  which  he  saved  from  this  wreck  enabled  him, 
by  his  acts  of  liberality,  to  secure  the  affections  of  his  army, 
and  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  execution  of  his  design 
against  Italy.  The  ruins  of  Saguntum  stilt  remain  at  Mur- 
viedro,  a  corruption  of  Mun  Veteres. 

4.  Edeta,  the  'HSjjTa  of  Ptolemy,  called,  also,  Liria,  west  of 
Saguntum,  and  now  Lyria.  5.  Se^briga,  on  the  Pallantias, 
to  the  northwest  of  Saguntu:?!,  and  now  Segorbe.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Segobriga,  the  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  further 
inland,  to  the  northwest.  5.  Etobema  or  Etobesa,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  now  Oropesa.  It  was  probably  the 
same  with  the  Honosca  of  Livy.  7.  Casar-Augusta,  to  the 
north,  on  the  Iberus,  and  at  the  coniluence  of  the  G&llego  (the 
ancient  Gallicus)  and  the  Suerva.  Its  original  name  was  Sal- 
diiba  or  Saldyva,  which  it  changed  for  Ctesar- Augusta  when 
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the  Emperor  Augustus  colonized  it  with  the  veterans  of  the 
fourth,  sixtli,  and  tenth  legions.  It  was  a  very  flourishing  eitv 
under  the  Romans,  and  gave  name  to  one  of  the  seven  Conven- 
tus  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  The  Goths  took  it,  under  their 
king  Euric,  about  470,  and  the  Arabians  in  712.  The  latter 
people  corrupted  the  name  into  Saracosla,  whence  its  present 
name  Saragossvi  or  Zaragoza.  The  ancient  name  Ccesar-Au- 
gusta  is  itself  a  shortened  form  of  Casarea  Augusta. 

Cities  of  ike  Ilercaones  and  Coselani. 

Among  the  Ilercaones  we  find,  1.  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Iberus,  about  thirteen  English  miles  from  the  mouth, 
ajid  now  Tortosa.  It  was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Ilercaones,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Jwlia 
Ilercavonia  Dertosa,  called,  also,  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  on 
coins.  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants,"  ce^e6e/TJ«ios  civium  Ro- 
manorum."  Tortosa  became  a  flourishing  city,  also,  under  the 
Moors,  owing  to  its  favorable  situation  for  trade,  being  placed 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  .not  far  from  the  harbors  of  Fangas 
and  Alfaqnes,  which  last  still  retains  its  Moorish  name,  the 
expression  Al  fakk  meaning  "a  jaw,"  and  "a  harbor  in  the 
sea,"  2.  Adeba,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ibenis,  nearer  its 
mouth  tlian  the  preceding,  now  Amposta.  3.  Ibera,  a  short 
distance  below  the  preceding,  and  situate  on  the  coast,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  describes  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  this  quarter.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Coins 
have  been  dug  upnear  the  spot  where  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  stood,  bearing  the  inscription  Ilercavonia  on  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  Hibera  Julia.  This  place  is  confounded  by 
some  with  Dertosa.  4.  Tria  Capita,  called  in  the  Itinerary 
Traja  Capita,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  northeast  of  Dertosa.  Its  site  is  unknown. 
5.  Carthago  Vetus,  not  far,  as  Manncrt  thinks,  from  Ilerda, 
the  modern  Lerida.  Its  site  can  not  be  precisely  determined, 
but  it  probably  answers  to  Carta  Yieja. 

Among  the  Coselani,  the  only  city  worth  mentioning  is  their 
capital  Tarr&co,  the  modem  Tarragona,  one  of  the  earliest 
Phcenician  settlements  in  Spain,  and  a  place  of  great  trade. 
During  the  second  Punic  war  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  and 
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had,  from  its  favorable  position,  been  even  before  this  a  piace 
of  arms  for  the  Romans,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Spain. 
Under  Augustus  it  became  the  capital  of  Hispania  Citerior  or 
Tarraconensis,  and  obtained,  also,  the  additional  appellation  of 
Augusta.  Its  harbor  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
Tarraco  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Conventus  of 
Hispania  Citerior.  It  was  taken  by  Enrio,  king  of  the  Goths, 
in  467,  and  levelled  vrith  the  earth.  Recovering  from  this  blow, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  710,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  it  remained  desolate  until  1038,  when  it  was  re- 
built by  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Tarragona  has  many 
interesting  Roman  remains,  and  among  them  those  of  a  splen- 
did aqueduct,  which  once  supplied  the  city  with  water,  brought 
from  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  affords  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  place  by  the  Romans.  About  three 
mQes  east  of  the  city  there  is  a  very  fine  mausoleum,  which  the 
vulgar  call  "  El  Sepulcro  de  los  Sciptones"  (the  tomb  "of  the 
Scipios),  from  a  belief  that  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio  are  bur- 
ied under  it. 

Cities  of  ike  LaUtani,  Auselani,  and  Indigcles. 
Among  the  Laletani  we  find,  1.  Barcino,  now  Barcelona,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  River 
BcEtUlo,  now  Besos,  to  the  east,  and  the  Rubncatus,  now  Llob- 
re^nf,  to  the  west.  It  was  aplaceofgreattrade,  and  was,  prob- 
ably, one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Gree!^  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  a  town 
appears  to  have  been  buiit  here  by  HamUcar  Barcas  or  Barci- 
no, about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  family. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  206  B.C., 
Barcino  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  col- 
ony, with  the  additional  name  of  Faventta.  On  coins  and  in 
inscriptions  it  is  called  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta.  In 
A.D.  411,  the  Gothic  king  Artaulphus  made  his  triumphal  en- 
trance into  it.  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, who  kept  it  until  801.  2.  Bwtitlo,  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  coast^  now  Badalona.  3.  Hiiro,  northeast  of  BiEtulo, 
also  on  the  coast,  now  Mataro.  4.  Pratorium,  northwest  of 
Iluro.  Large  remains  of  this  place  still  exist  near  La  Baca. 
5.  Secerrm,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  probably 
St.  Pere  de  Sercada. 
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;  the  Ausetam  we  find,  1.  Ausa^  the  chief  city,  on 
the  River  Alba,  the  modern  Ter.  This  place  now  answers 
to  Vique.  2.  Gerunda,  situate  on  a  mountain,  near  the  Alba, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Ausa,  now  Gerona.  3.  Blanda,  on  the 
coast,  above  PrEetorium,  the  modern  Blanes. 

Among  the  Indigetes  we  find,  1.  Emporia  or  Emporium,  a 
municipium  and  colony,  planted  by  Julius  Cfesar  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Munda.  It  was  originally  a  settlement  of  PhocEeans 
from  Massilia,  and  is  now  Ampurias.  It  lay,  according  to 
Mela,  on  the  River  Clodianus,  now  the  Mug-a,  or  Llobregat 
Menor,  and  was  the  usual  landing-place  for  vessels  that  had 
doubled  the  Proraontorium  PyrenEeum.  The  settlement  was 
originally  made  on  a  small  island,,  which  was  afterward  called 
"  the  Old  City,"  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  coast 
of  the  main-land.  3.  Rhoda  or  Bhodos,  above  Emporife,  and 
a  colony  of  Bhodians,  according  to  some,  but,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  MassUians.  It  is  now  Rosas.  3.  Partus  Veneris,  at  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  Spain,  and  near  the  Promontorium 
Pyienfenm,  now  Port  de  Vendre.  According  to  Ptolemy,  there 
was  a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory  itself.  Some  made 
this  promontory  mark,  also,  the  limit  between  Hispania  and 
Gallia,  while  others  fixed  that  limit  at  the  Summum  Pyrenaiim 
of  the  Itinerary,  where  stood  the  "  Trophies  of  Pompey,"  rd 
noftTTTjtov  rpdnaia. 

Islands    adjacent    to    Hispania. 
1,  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

I.  Baledres,  called,  also,  Gymnesiw,  and  now  Majorca  and 
Minorca.  Both  the  ancient  names  are  from  the  Greek,  name- 
ly, BaXXiapEi^  (for  which  we  have,  also,  BaXeapideg,  Ba?,rpiai, 
&o.)  and  ru/iMjffiat  vtiaot. 

II.  The  word  Baleares  is  from  the  Greek  ^dkka,  "  to  throw," 
the  original  inhabitants  having  been  very  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  siing,  to  which  they  were  trained  in  their  infancy,  and  their 
dexterity  as  slingers,  while  serving  in  the  Carthaginian  and 
Roman  armies,  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  The  name 
GymnesitB  has  a  more  general  reference  to  the  same  skill,  on  the 
part  of  these  islanders,  in  the  use  of  missiles. 

III.  Strabo  calls  the  present  Majorca  and  Minorca  by  the 
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name  of  Gi/nine&im,  while  he  applies  the  terra  Pityusa  to  twci 
smaller  islands  nearer  the  coast  of  Spain ;  and  he  gives  the 
name  of  Baleares  to  the  whole  group.  The  Pityusre,  however, 
are  more  correctly  kept  distinct. 

IV,  The  name  Pityusa  (niTvovoai)  is  also  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  "Pine  Islands"  (from  Trt'-vf,  "a  pine-tree"),  and  has 
reference  to  the  thick  growth  of  pine-trees  with  which  the  two 
islands,  but  ospecialiy  the  larger  one,  abounded.  The  two 
PityusEe  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  respectively,  Ebusus  and 
Ophiusa  (snake  island),  which  last  the  Romans  translated  into 
Colubraria. 

V,  The  small  island  Capraria  (goat  island),  to  the  south  of 
Majorca,  is  the  modern  Cabrera. 

VI,  The  Phoenicians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Balearic  islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race  of  original  in- 
habitants. The  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  Ihe  whole  group,  proceeded  to  form  new 
settlements,  and  founded  the  town  of  Mago,  now  Mahon,  and 
Jamno,  now  Ciudadela,  in  the  smaller  one.  These  islands 
famished  them  with  considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  their  wars 
against  Sicily  and  Rome,  and  a  large  force  of  their  slingers  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps, 

VII,  "When  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  from  Spain,  t!m 
islanders  obtained  their  freedom,  which  they  made  use  of  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  piracy,  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul  Q.  Metellus,  who  founded  the  cities  of  Palina  and  Pol- 
lentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Balearicus,     They 

.  continued  attached  to  the  Roman  republic  as  part  of  Hispania 
Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  and  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  of  Carthago  Nova. 

VIII,  From  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great  till  that  of 
Theodosius  they  had  their  own  government.  "When  Spain, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  a  body 
passed  over  to  these  islands,  which  became  an  easy  conquest, 
and  afterward,  with  that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the 
Moors.  We  will  now  speak  of  the  Baleares  and  Pityuste  more 
in  detail. 

!.  Balcaris  Major. 
The  name  Majorca  comes  from  the  Latin  Major  (Insula), 
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"the  Larger"  (island).  Both  Majorca  and  Minorca  produced 
aneiehtly  wheat,  wine,  rosin,  timber,  &o.,  and  mules  of  large 
size.  The  rabbits,  however,  did  great  injury  to  the  crops  here, 
as  in  Spain. 

In  Majorca  we  find  the  following  cities :  1.  Pahiia.  founded 
by  Metellus,  now  Palma,  on  the  south  side,  lying  on  a  spacious 
bay.  3.  PoUentia,  also  founded  by  Metellus,  on  the  northern 
side,  now  Pollenza.  3.  Cinium,  now  probably  Sineu,  although 
some  are  in  favor  of  Calalonga.  4,  Cunid,  now  Alcudia. 
5.  BocckOrum.  Site  unknown,  The  place  was  in  ruins  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Pliny. 


The  name  Minona  comes  from  the  Latm  Minoi  (Insula), 
"  the  Smaller"  (island)  In  this  island  we  find,  1  Jamno  or 
Jamna,  now  Ciudadda  The  ancient  name,  which  is  '•ome- 
times,  also,  written  Jammona,  has  reference,  according  to 
Bochart,  to  the  western  situation  of  the  place  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  parent  country,  being  derived  from  the  PhcR- 
nieian  Jamma,  "  the  "West."  2.  Sanisera.  It  appears  to  have 
been  situate  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  to  answer  to  the 
modem  Alajor.  3.  Mago,  or  Magonis  Partus,  now  Port  Ma. 
hon.  The  place  derived  its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from 
its  founder,  the  Carthaginian  Mago. 

3.  Pityusie  Insula. 

These  islands,  as  already  remarked,  were  two  in  number, 
Ebustis  and  OpMusa,  and  received  their  names  from  tho  nu- 
merous pine-trees  that  grew  upon  them.  Ebusus  is  now  Ivi^a 
or  Ivyza.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  figs,  which  are  still  held  in 
high  repute.  It  contained,  also,  as  it  still  does,  very  good  pas- 
tures. Its  capital  was  EbuMS  or  Efnaiiim,  which  has  now  the 
same  modern  name  as  the  i&land  Boehart  derives  the  name 
from  the  PhcEnician  lebuso  or  Ibuso,  answermg  to  the  Latin 
"  exsiccata^^  i.  e.,  exsiccat^e  ficus,  "  dried  figs,"  in  allusion  to 
the  fruit  for  which  the  island  was  anciently  so  famous. 

The  island  of  Ophius'a  ('O^ioiiffa),  or  "Snake  Island,"  re- 
ceived its  name,  as  already  remarked,  from  the  Greeks,  in 
whose  language  o^pi^  means  "  a  snake."  The  modern  name 
is  Las  Columbretas,  or  Montcolibre. 
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2,  Islands  in  the  Atlantic. 
1.  Cotinusa,  already  mentioned.  Another  name  for  the  isl- 
and on  which  Gades  was  situated.  2.  Landdbris,  off  the  coast 
of  Lusitania,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Promontorium  Olisi- 
ponense.  Marcianus  calls  it  Lanucris.  It  is  now  Berlinguas. 
3.  Cicce,  Auntos,  and  Corticata,  three  small  islands  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Minius,  now  respectively  Cies,  0ns,  and  Sal- 
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1.  Extent   and   Boundaries. 

I.  The  term  GalUa  was  employed  by  the  Romans  in  a  double 
sense :  1.  As  intlicating  Gaul  proper,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps, 
called  Gallia  simply,  and  also  Gallia  Ulterior  and  Gallia 
Transalpina  ;  and,  9.  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  refer- 
ence to  Rome,  called  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  forming  subse- 
quently the  northern  part  of  Italy. 

n.  The  consideration  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  belongs  to  the  ge- 
ography of  Italy.  "We  will  now  proceed  to  that  of  Gaul  prop- 
er, or  Gallia  Trartsalpina. 

III.  Gaul  proper,  or  Transalpine  Gaul,  comprised  modern 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  countries  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland. 

IV.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
Hispania  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Rhine,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  small  river  Varus,  now  the  Var; 
or,  in  more  general  language,  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  or  English  Channel, 
and  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 

Ods.  In  speaking  of  the  Alps  as  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  it 
muat  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  precise  line  of  separation  in  this  quarter,  be- 
tween Gallia  and  Italia,  was  different  at  different  times,  according  to  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Thns,  for  example,  it  differed,  while  thu  princi- 
pality of  Cottius  existed,  from  what  became  the  dividing  line  afler  the  posses- 
sions of  that  Alpine  chieftain  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pliny  eren 
alter  this  assigns  the  Centrones,  Caturiges,  and  Vagienni  to  Italy,  and  so.  Ion, 
does  Ptolemy,  but  they  belong  correctly  to  Gaul.  The  River  Yarns  bocame 
the  limit  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  remained  so  thereafter. 

2.  Names. 
I.  "We  find  the  first  mention  of  Gaul  among  the  Greek  writ- 
ers, who  name  the  country  KeAra^,  Celtica ;  but  the  term  was 
at  first  applied  by  them,  in  a  very  extended  sense,  to  the  wliole 
of  western  and  northwestern  Europe. 
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II.  From  the  time  of  Timicus  the  name  TaXarla,  Galatia, 
came  into  use,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Greek  i,¥riters  are  found 
employing  also  the  term  VaXXia  {GalUa),  borrowed  from  the 
Romans. 

III.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  the  name  of  Gal- 
lia to  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Pyrenees ;  and 
afterward,  in  order  to  designate  the  division  into  provinces,  they 
employed  the  plural  form  Gallim.  In  order,  moreover,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Gaul  proper  and  Upper  Italy,  in  the  latter  of 
which  countries  Gallic  tribes  were  also  settled,  they  called  tha 
former  Gallia  Ulterior  or  Transalpina,  as  already  remarked, 
and  the  latter  Gallia  Citenor  or  Cisalpina. 

rV.  Another  name  employed  by  the  Romans  was  Gallia  Co- 
mala.  This  was  given  to  Gaul  proper,  with  the  exception  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  the  south,  and  had  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  wearing  the  hair  long, 
as  a  badge  of  valor. 

V.  We  find,  also,  two  other  appellations  in  use,  namely, 
Gallia  togata  and  Gallia  braccata.  The  former  of  these  was 
given  to  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or,  as  Mannert  thinks,  to  that  part 
of  it  which  lay  south  of  the  Po,  called  otherwise  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  and  had  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  dress 
and  customs  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  while  the  name  of 
Gallia  braccata  was  given  to  the  province  of  Narbonensis,  in 
allusion  to  the  braccce  worn  by  the  inhabitants ;  not  that  brac- 
CB  were  not  also  worn  by  the  other  Gauls,  but  because  the 
Romans  saw  them  for  the  first  time  worg  in  this  quarter, 

Oss.  1.  To  designate  Gallia  Transidpinii,,  as  distinguished  frani  Cisalyimi,  the 
Greek  writers  use  the  expressions  ^  inip  tCiv  'XXirtuv  KsItikti  :  5  vKcpdXirctoc 
VicTiTiK,^  :  i/  Uo  KelTiK^,  &C.,  while  they  call  Gallia  Cisalpina  17  tup  sa™  njw 
'lra?,iav  Kc?tTuv  x^P"  ■  KeXt-ikJ  ij  irrog  'A3.Jr£i>ji :  i/  kotu  Ta2,aTla,  At  a  later 
l«riod  we  find  Ptolemy  employing  the  term  Kc^ToyaTuiTia  for  Gaul  proper,  or 
beyond  the  Alps.  This  last-mentioned  name  derives  elucidation  from  the  re- 
mark of  Diodoras  Siculus  (v.,3S),  that  the  inha.hitaiits  of  the  land  to  the  north 
of  Massilia,  and  between  Ihe  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  were  called  Ccliie  (KtA- 
nl) ;  those,  however,  farther  north,  extending  to  the  ocean  and  the  Scythians, 
were  called  Galata  {raAQrai). 

2.  The  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  in  the  course 
of  the  long  wars  which  conuaenced  with  the  attack  upon  Rome,  and  terminated 
in  the  subjugation  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  They  were  aware  of  the  identity  of 
these  Gauls  with  the  Krlrol  of  the  Massilians.  Ciesar,  moreover,  in  dividing 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  without  the  province,  and  as  yet  unconquered  by  tlie 
Romans,  into  three  nations,  and  appropriating  to  one  of  tbem  the  name  of  Gal- 
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a,  identifies  this  particular  nation  with  the  previously-known  Gauls  or  Celti  in 
Cisalpine  Gau!  and  in  the  province.  When  he  saya,  howerer,  that  the  Romans 
termed  them  Galli,  and  they  themselves  Cclta,  his  statement  would  probably 
have  been  more  correct  had  he  reported  that  by  the  Greeks  they  were  termed 
Celti  {Ki?.roi),  and  by  the  Romans  Gatti.  It  does  not  appear  clear  that  the 
Gauls  ever  recognized  the  name  of  Cdia  as  a  national  appellation.  It  proba- 
bly grew  into  general  use  among  the  Greeiis  from  some  particular  tribe  at  first 
80  named.  This  may  be  ooUecied  from  Slraho,  {Prkhard,  Risearchcs,  vol.  iii., 
p.  61,  «?.) 

3.  The  name  Galli  is  evidently  Gad  Latinized.  In  like  manner,  the  Greek 
VaXarai  may  be  traced  to  the  same  root.  Etymologists  derive  this  last  from 
Gtdllnchi, "  the  land  of  the  Gauls,"  but  Celtic  derivations  begin  to  be  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  since  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Gaul  we  have 
now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  scholars,  few  undoubted  specimens  ;  and  al- 
Iboogh  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  a  kindred  tongue  with 
the  dialects  of  the  British  isles,  yet  it  is  evidently  unsafe  to  have  recourse,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  to  the  modern  Gaelic  or  any  of  its  branches.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  Gall,  therefore,  must  be  left  uncertain,  although  many  re- 
gard  it  as  a  contracted  form  of  Gadhel  or  Gaidheal,  and  think  that  it  denotes 
"  strangers,"  or  "  foes,"  A  summary  of  all  the  learning  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  Diefenbach's  Celiica,  vol,  ii.,  p.  6,  seqq. 

4.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Celtic  people  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  but 
of  difficult  investigation.  Were  they  aborigines  of  Gaul  or  of  Germany  I  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  testimony  of  history,  ot,  rather,  of  ancient  tradition  collected 
by  the  writers  of  the  Raman  empire,  the  migrations  of  the  Gauls  were  always 
from  west  to  east;  the  Celtic  nations  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  in 
the  East,  were  supposed  to  have  been  colonies  from  Gaul,  and  the  Celtte  have 
been  considered,  therefore,  by  many,  to  have  been  the  immemorial  inhabitants 
of  western  Europe.  But  this  opinion  is  altogether  untenable.  The  remainsof 
the  Celtic  language  prove  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
stock,  and  to  have  come,  therefore,  from  the  East ;  and  as  we  lind  so  many 
parts  of  Germany  overspread  by  them  in  early  times,  whence  they  were  after- 
ward expelled  by  German  tribes,  a  strong  suspicion  forces  itself  upon  our  minds 
that  a  part  of  the  Celtic  population  may  have  always  remained  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Rhine,  which  perhaps  received  accessions  from  tribes  of  the  same  race 
returning  in  a  later  age  from  Gaul.    {Prickard,  'Research^,  vol.  iii.,  p.  50,  seq.) 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  west  of  Europe 
was  wholly  uninhabited  at  the  era  when  the  Cell«  first  occupied  it.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that,  as  they  preceded  the  Teutonic  tribes,  they  must  have  come 
into  contact  with  nations  of  the  Finnish  stock.  This  would  especially  have 
l>eer.  the  case  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  they  would  have  met  with 
the  Jotuns  or  Finns,  whom  the  Teutonic  people  afterH'ard  found  in  possession 
of  Scandinavia.     (Piichard,  I.  c.     Compare  remarks  on  page  2  of  this  work.) 

3.  Early  ano   later   Iniiabitabts, 
I.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gallia  were  probably,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  of  Fiimish  origin,  and  these  were  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Celtte  on  the  great  immigration  of  the  latter 
race  from  the  East. 

n.  At  the  period  of  Csesar's  invasion  we  find  the  Celtic  race 
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separated  into  three  great  divisions,  the  Celt<v,  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  the  Belga:,  to  the  north,  and  the  Aquitani,  to  the 
south. 

III.  The  tribes  whom  Csesar  calls  the  Celice,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  main  Gallic  race,  or,  as  we  may 
term  them,  the  Gauls  proper,  occupied  at  this  time  nearly  all 
the  midland,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending in  one  direction  from  the  Gobwum  Promontorium,  now 
Cape  SL  Mah6,  in  Bretagne,  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  and  perhaps  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  in 
another  direction,  from  the  banlca  of  the  Garumna,  or  Garonne, 
to  those  of  the  Sequana  and  Mairdna,  or  Seine  and  Mame 

IV.  The  northeastern  parts  of  the  country,  from  the  Sequana 
and  Matrona  to  the  Channel  and  the  Rhine,  were  occupied  by 
the  Belga,  a  race,  probably,  of  mixed  Celtic  and  Germanic 
blood,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rhine  was  occupied 
by  some  tribes  of  purer  and  more  immediate  German  origin. 
Priehard  thinks,  that  m.  Cjcsar's  time,  some  of  the  most  warlike 
tribes  in  the  Belgic  confederation  were  of  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  Germany,  who  had  lately  taken  their  place  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Belgica,  and  had,  perhaps,  assumed  the  name 
of  BelgEC.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  however,  were  un- 
doubtedly Gauls. 

V.  The  southwestern  corner  of  the  country  vras  occupied  by 
the  Aquitani,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  Garonne  to 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  probably  some  Ligurian  tribes  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  Celtse  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Some  Greek  settlements  also  occurred  along  that  coast,  and 
Greek  blood,  though  in  a  minute  proportion,  has  mingled  in 
that  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  and  Provence. 

VI.  Previously  to  Csesar's  conquest,  the  Romans  had  formed 
a  prEetorian  province  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  More  particular  mention  of 
this,  however,  will  be  made  under  the  succeeding  section. 

Vn.  The  subjugation  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans  produced  an 
intermixture,  though  probably  not  a  great  one,  of  Romans  with 
the  natives ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  overthrow  of  tlie  vast 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
barbaric  nations  within  its  limits,  that  the  population  of  Gaul 
underwent  any  important  modification.     But,  however  little 
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the  p  pulat  n.  m  It  have  bees  affected,  the  habits  of  the  Celts 
had  UQ 1  n  n  at  rial  changes  under  the  Roman  dominion ; 
and  tl  e  n  J  n  F  ench  language  shows  how  extensive  and  how 
perman  nt  h      b    n  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

VIII.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire,  three  of  the 
invading  tribes  possessed  themselves  of  Gaul,  namely,  the  Visi- 
goths, south  and  west  of  the  Loire  ;  the  Burgundians,  in  the 
southeast,  extending  from  the  SaSne  and  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura 
and  the  Alps ;  and  the  Franks,  in  the  north  and  east.  A  branch 
of  the  Celtic  nation,  moreover,  migrating  from  the  British  isles, 
and  differing  in  dialect  and  language  from  then-  kindred  tribes 
in  Gaul,  settled  in  the  extreme  west,  and  have  transmitted  to 
the  present  age  their  peculiarity  of  language,  and  the  name  of 
the  island  {Bretagne  or  Britain)  from  which  they  came. 

IX.  Politically,  the  ascendency  of  the  Franks  extinguished 
the  independence  of  their  co-invaders ;  but  the  tribes  which 
succumbed  to  their  yoke  remained  in  the  settlements  they  had 
acquiretl,  and  have  influenced  more  or  less  the  characteristics 
of  their  descendants.  But,  notwithstanding  these  admixtures, 
the  Celtte  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  main  stock  of  the  French 
people,  aud  it  has  been  considered  that  the  national  characters 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  race  bear  no  inconsiderable  re- 
semblance to  each  other. 

X.  As  the  predominance  of  the  Celtic  race  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  their  adopted  language  in  the  greater  part  of 
France,  so  the  local  predominance  of  other  tribes  is  indicated 
by  that  of  their  peculiar  tongue.  The  Breton,  an  adulterated 
form  of  the  language  imported  by  the  British  settlers,  is  still 
the  language  of  the  rural  districts  and  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Bretagne,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  dialects :  the  Basque  is 
yet  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  Aquitani : 
the  Lampourdan,  one  of  its  principal  dialects,  is  spoken  in  the 
Pays  de  Labour  and  in  Basse  Navarre.  In  Alsace  the  Ger- 
man language  is  predominant ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  that  province's  having  been  more  completely  occu- 
pied by  those  tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  have  preserved  their  own  language,  and  also  to  the  long 
incorporation  of  Alsace  with  Germany,  and  its  comparatively 
late  annexation  to  the  rest  of  France. 
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4.  Historical  Epochs. 

I.  Immigration  of  the  great  'Celtic  race  from  the  East,  con- 
sisting of  the  priestly  and  military  classes.  They  find  the 
country  occupied  by  Finnish  nations,  whom  they  reduce  to 
vassalage,  and  hence  arises  a  lower  caste,  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights,  and  looked  upon  as  mere  vassals  or  serfs. 

n.  The  wants  of  an  increasing  population  lead  the  Celtic 
tribes  settled  in  Gallia  to  send  out  two  vast  emigrating  bodies, 
during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin  at  Rome,  about  B.C.  600. 
One  of  these  enters  Italy,  the  northern  part  of  which  was  sub- 
dued and  peopled  by  them,  while  the  other  moves  eastward 
into  Germany  and  what  is  now  Hungary. 

in.  Greek  colonies  settle  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Gaul.  The  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  was  ^laoag-Xia 
or  Massilia  (now  Marseilles),  founded  by  the  people  of  Phoosea, 
itself  a  Greek  colony  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  600,  and  augmented 
by  the  emigration  of  the  main  body  of  the  PhocEeans,  when 
they  sought  refuge,  B.C.  546,  from  the  pressure  of  the  Persian 
monarchy. 

IV.  The  power  or  influence  of  Massilia  extends  over  the 
neighboring  distjicts,  and  several  colonies  are  founded  on  the 
coasts  of  Gatd,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Corsica,  such  as  Agatha,  no^ 
Agde ;  Antipolis,  now  Antibes ;  Nictea,  now  Nice,  &c. 

V.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hanni- 
bal marches  through  Gaul,  in  his  route  from  Spain  into  Italy ; 
and  Scipio,  the  E-oraan  consul,  who  had  conveyed  his  army  by 
sea  to  Massilia,  in  order  to  inteij3ept  him,  sends  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  up  the  banks  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  to  recon- 
noitre, and  these  have  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  body  of  Hanni- 
bal's Numidians.  Hannibal,  however,  marches  onward  into 
Italy,  to  which  country  Scipio  also  returns,  sending  his  army 
forv;^rd  under  his  brother  Cnfeus  into  Spain. 

VI.  After  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars  the  Romans  gradually 
extend  their  power  in  Gaul.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  his  successor 
Sextius  Calvinus,  conquer  the  Salyes,  Vocontii,  and  some  other 
tribes.  The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  is  now  secured  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Aquse  Sextise,  now  Aix,  B.C. 
123,  and  that  portion  of  Transalpine  Gaul  which  the  Romans 
liad  subdued  is  shortly  after  formed  into  a  prsctorian  province 
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{B.C.  118),  of  which  Narbo  Martins,  now  N'arbonnej  colonized 
the  foUowing  year  (B.C.  117),  becomes  the  capital.  Massilia, 
nominally  in  alliance  with,  but  really  in  subjection  to  Rome, 
lies  viithin  this  pro^mce. 

"\ni  In  the  migratory  invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  Teutones, 
and  Ambione--,  thp  Roman  province  in  Gaul  is  for  several 
years  the  scat  of  war.  The  Roman  armies  are  repeatedly 
defeated.  In  one  dreadful  battle  (B.C.  104)  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  80,000  men.  The  province  is,  however,  rescued  from 
tiie  invaders  by  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Marius  (B.C.  101) 
over  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqua;  Sextiai.  The 
Cimbri  have  meantime  marched  into  Italy. 

Vin.  The  conquests  of  Csesar  reduced  nearly  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine,  tlie  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean,  into  subjection  to  Rome.  The  Aqui- 
tani,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Alps,  are  not  subdued  tiU 
afterward ;  the  former  are  conquered  by  Messala,  but  some  of 
the  Alpine  tribes  retain  their  independence  till  the  time  of  Nero. 

IX.  Under  Augustus,  Gaul  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  of 
which,  together  with  other  subdivisions  afterward  made,  men- 
tion will  be  found  under  the  succeeding  section. 

X.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  Gaul  is  ravaged  by 
the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Lygians  (who  had  been 
all  driven  out  by  Probus,  A.D.  277) ;  by  the  Bagauds,  a  body 
of  peasar-ts,  themselves  Gauls,  driven  into  rebellion  (A.D.  284, 
285)  by  the  weight  of  their  oppressions,  and  the  distress  Con- 
sequent on  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians,  as  well  as  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  empire ;  again  by  the  Franks  and  the  Alle- 
manni,  who  are  repulsed  by  the  emperors  Julian  (A.D.  355  to 
361)  and  Valentinian  (A.D.  365  to  375),  and  by  the  piratical 
Saxons  who  ravage  the  coasts.  Tho  Roman  power,  however, 
still  suffices  to  keep  these  barbarians  from  settling  in  Gaul, 
though  it  can  not  abate  the  pressure  on  the  distant  frontier,  and 
the  decaying  strength  of  the  empire  only  protracts,  but  can  not 
avert,  the  final  catastrophe, 

XI.  The  Franks  (i.  e.,  the  Freemen),  a  confederacy  of  Ger- 
man nations,  are  found  in  the  fourth  century  settled  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  junction  of  the  River  Mayn 
to  the  sea,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  this  same  centtlry,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next,  appear  to  have  been 
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in  alliance  with  the  empire.  These  Franks  preserve  their  in- 
dependence even  while  confederated,  and  each  tribe  has  its  king. 
Like  the  Saxon  chieftains,  who  professed  all  to  derive  their  lin- 
eage from  Woden,  the  Prankish  princes  claimed  a  common  an- 
cestor Meroveus  (Meerwig;  "  warrior  of  the  sea"),  from  whom 
they  bore  the  common  title  of  Merovingians.  The  era  of  Me- 
roveus is  not  ascertainable. 

XII.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Homan  empire,  Gaul  becomes 
a  prey  to  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  the  empire  is  dis- 
membered. There  is  no  revival  of  national  independence  as 
in  Britain.  The  nationality  of  the  Gauls  had  been  lost  when 
the  extension  of  the  rights  of  Uomau  citizenship  to  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  provinces  by  Caracalla,  A.D.  212,  merged  the  dis- 
tinction previously  maintained  between  the  conquerors  of  the 
world  and  their  subjects ;  and  the  national  religion,  Druidism, 
had  sunk  beneath  the  edicts,  of  the  emperors  and  the  growing 
influence  of  Christianity. 

Xni.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406  the  Rhine  Is  crossed 
by  a  host  of  barbarians,  who  never  repass  that  frontier  stream. 
They  consist  of  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevians,  Burgundians,  and 
other  nations.  The  Vandals,  who  first  reach  the  bank,  are  de- 
feated by  the  Franks,  who  defend,  as  the  allies  of  the  empire, 
the  approach  to  the  frontier ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Alans, 
the  Franks  in  their  turn  are  overcome,  and  the  passage  is  ef- 
fected. The  devastation  of  Gaul  by  this  horde  of  invaders  is 
terrible ;  the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  are  slaughtered  or  car- 
ried into  captivity,  the  sanctity  of  the  churches  is  violated,  and 
the  open  country  is  laid  waste.  Armorica  (the  present  Ere- 
tagne),  into  which  the  settlement  of  the  British  soldiers  who 
had  followed  Masimus  the  usurper  into  Gaul,  had  infused  a 
military  spirit,  assumes  and  establishes  its  independence,  but 
the  rest  of  Gaul  becomes  a  prey. 

XIV.  The  Suevians,  the  Alans,  and  the  Vandals  cross  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  The  Burgundians  settle,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  in  the  east  of  Gaul,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jura  range,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
from  the  Lalce  of  Geneva  to  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle.  The  Visigoths,  moreover,  who  had  been  long  rav- 
aging both  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  are  induced,  just 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  (A.D.  412  to  414),  to 
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accept  the  cession  nf  that  part  of  Gaui  which  lies  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Loire.  Toulouse  becomes  their  capital.  Both 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths  take  the  name  of  Homans,  and  pro- 
fess subjection,  which  is,  however,  merely  nominal,  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  west.  The  lands  in  the  district  ceded  to  them  are 
divided  between  the  original  possessors  and  the  new  comers, 
who  give  up  their  unsettled  migratory  course  of  life  on  receiv- 
ing a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil 

XV.  Hostilities  are  before  long  renewed  between  the  troops 
of  the  empire  and  these  new-settled  nations ;  but  their  settle- 
ment opportunely  supplies  Gaul  with  the  means  of  defence 
against  a  fresh  invasion. 

XVI.  In  A.D.  451,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  an  im- 
mense host  of  barbarians,  passes  the  Rhine  at  or  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neckar,  destroys  Divodurum  or  Mediomatrici, 
now  Metz,  and  Aduatuoa  or  Tungri,  now  Tongres,  and  lays 
siege  to  Genabum  or  Aureliani,  now  Orleans.  Aetius,  the 
Roman  general,  supported  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
dians, and  numbering  in  his  ranks  Franks,  Saxons,  Alans,  and 
other  barbarians,  advances  against  Attila,  and  obliges  him  to 
raise  the  siege  and  retire  toward  the  frontier.  At  Durooata- 
launum  or  Catalauni,  now  Chalons-mr-Marne,  a  battle  is 
fought,  in  which  victory  is  doubtful,  but  which  is  attended 
with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  forces,  and  induces  Attila  to 
evacuate  Gaul. 

XVII.  During  these  events  the  Franks  have  attracted  little 
notice  :•  their  subdivision  into  tribes  has  weakened  their  power; 
and  perhaps  their  fidelity  to  the  empire  restrains  them  from 
pressing  it  with  their  attacks.  They  retain  their  possessions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  have  obtained  by  conces- 
sion or  conquest  some  settlements  on  the  left  bank,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Schelde  and  the  Meuse.  In  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
some  of  their  tribes  march  under  the  banners  of  Aetius,  while 
others  attach  themselves  to  the  invading  host. 

XVin.  It  is  not  until  the  reign  of  Clevis,  who  commences 
his  career  as  king  of  the  Salyans,  one  of  the  Frankish  tribes 
settled  at  Tournay,  about  A.D.  481,  that  the  Franks  assume 
a  commanding  position.  The  empire  of  the  west  has  now  iall- 
en,  and  Italy  is  tmder  the  govemment  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but 
a  relic  of  the  empire  remains  in  Gaul,  and  the  territory  in 
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which  the  patricians  jEgidius  and  his  son  Syagrius  uphold  the 
name  of  Itome  is  between  tiie  possessions  of  the  Visigotiis  and 
Biirgundians  and  the  settlements  of  the  Franks,  This  territo- 
ry is  among  the  early  conquests  of  Clovis  (A.D.  486),  He  then 
defeats  the  people  of  Tongres,  and  {in  A.D,  496)  subdues  a 
portion  of  the  Allemanns,  who  have  made  an  inroad  into  Gaul. 
The  conquered  people  recognize  Clovis  as  their  king ;  his  op- 
portune conversion  to  Christianity  advances  his  popularity  and 
his  power  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  his  profession  of  the  faith  in 
what  was  deemed  an  orthodox  form,  while  all  the  other  princes, 
who  share  among  them  the  once  extensive  territories  of  the 
pire,  are  the  supporters  of  Arianism  or  some  other  form  of  doc- 
trine that  is  looked  upon  as  heretical. 

XIX.  The  sway  of  Clovis  extends  from  the  hanlis  of  the  Low 
er  Hhine,  the  cradle  of  his  power,  to  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Ocean,  for  Armorica  had  submitted  to  him.  He  now  de- 
termines, under  the  pretext  of  uprooting  Arianism,  a  plea  cal- 
culated to  secure  him  numerous  supporters  beyond  his  own  con- 
fines, to  attack  Alaric  II,,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  whom  he  de- 
feats and  slays  at  Votigle,  in  Poitou.  The  Burgundians,  hop- 
ing to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  nation,  support  Clo- 
vis, but  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy  support  the  Visigoths,  and 
vent  their  entire  subjection,  A  large  part  of  their  territory,  in- 
cluding Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  extending,  perhaps,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Clovis ;  but  the 
Visigoths  preserve  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  Spain,  which  they  have  conquered.  The  Ostrogoths  have 
Provence,  and  their  king  Theodorio  holds  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Visigoths,  also,  as  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson 
Amalric,  The  assassination  of  the  various  Frankish  kings  by 
Clovis  renders  him  undisputed  head  of  the  tribes  of  his  own  na- 
tion, and  his  sovereignty  extends  over  Gaul,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parts  retained  by  the  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Bur- 
gundians. Clovis  may  be  considered  the  real  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.     He  dies  A.D.  511. 

5.  Division  Of  Gaul  by  the   Romans. 

I,  Augustus,  holding  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Gaul,  B,C. 

37,  made  a  new  division  of  the  country,  in  which  he  paid  mora 

attention  to  equality  in  the  extent  of  provmees  than  to  any 

distinction  of  the  several  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
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II.  This  arrangement  divideii  Gaul  into  four  provinces : 
\.  Narbonensis ;  2.  Lugdunensis ;  S.Belgica;  A.  Aquitania. 

III.  The  province  of  Aguitania  comprised  not  only  the  oid 
territory  of  the  Aquitani,  in  the  southwest,  reaching  up  to  the 
Garumna  or  Garonne,  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul, 
or  the  old  territory  of  the  Celtse,  comprehended  between  the 
Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  or  Loire. 

IV.  The  province  of  Belgica  comprised  not  only  the  old  ter- 
ritory of  the  Belgse,  but  also  all  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul 
that  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Arar  or  Saone,  and  the  range  of 
Mons  Vogesus  or'  Vosge,  and  extended  to  the  Rhine. 

V.  The  province  of  Lugdunensis  comprised  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Celtic  Gaul,  which  had  thus  lost  one  half  of  its  former 
extent.  Its  capital  was  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons,  which  gave 
name  to  it. 

VI.  The  provmee  of  Narbonensis  was  the  same  with  what 
had  been  before  the  Roman  province,  in  the  south.  Its  new 
name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Narbo,  its  capital,  now  Nar- 
bonne. 

VII.  Not  long  afterward  the  province  of  Belgica  was  dis- 
membered by  two  provinces  being  formed  out  of  the  districts 
along  the  Rhine,  to  which  the  names  oiGermania  Prima  and 
Germania  Secunda,  or  the  First  and  Second  Germany,  were 
given ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  number  of  provinces 
reached,  by  successive  dismemberments  of  the  larger  provinces, 
its  maximum  of  seventeen. 

YIII.  These  seventeen  divisions  were  as  follows :  the  prov- 
ince of  Narbonensis  comprised  five ;  Aquttania,  three ;  Lug- 
dunensts,  four ;  and  Belgica,  five. 

IX.  The. five  subdivisions  of  Narbonensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively, 1.  Narbonensis  Prima;  2.  Narbonensis  Secunda; 
3.  Alpes  Maritime;  4.  Yiennensis;  5.  Alpes  Graim  et  Pen- 
nine.    The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as  follows : 

Narbonensis  Prima  comprehended  all  that  portion  of  the  old 
Roman  province  which  lay  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  answered,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Languedoc  and 
Bmissillon.  Its  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  Langue- 
doc now  corresponds  to  the  departments  of  the  Haute  Loire, 
Ard^che,  Losere,  Gard,  Herault,  Aude,  Tarn,  and  Haute  Ga- 
ronne ;  and  Roussillon  to  the  department  of  the  Pyrtnte^  Ori- 
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erdales.  At  the  beginning  af  the  fifth  century,  when  this  part 
of  Gaui  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Visigoths,  the  province  of 
Narbonensis  Prima  changed  its  name  to  Septiviania,  and  then 
took  in,  also,  the  adjacent  part  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  lying 
along  the  Garonne ;  and  its  capital  was  now  no  longer  Narbo, 
bnt  Tolosa,  the  modern  Toulouse.  This  name  of  Septimania, 
however,  before  it  became  a*  general  term  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, indicated  merely  the  territory  around  the  city  of  Biterree 
or  Bteterra,  now  Beziers,  where  the  soldiers  of  the  seventh  le- 
gion (Septimam)  had  been  settled  as  a  military  colony.  Sido- 
niug  Apollinaris,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  province  of  Septimania. 

Narbonensis  Secunda  corresponded  to  the  modern  Provence, 
with  the  exception  of  an  eastern  portion  lying  among  the  Alps, 
and  excepting,  also,  the  cities  along  the  Khone,  together  with 
Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its  capital  was  Aquse  Sextiso,  now 
Aix.  Provence  now  corresponds  to  the  departments  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone,  Var,  and  Basses  Alpes. 

Alpes  MaritirtuE  comprehended  the  Alps  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Provence,  and  in  the  territory  of  Nice,  together  with  the 
easternmost  portion  of  DaupMni.  According  to  the  earlier  di- 
vision, the  eastern  part  of  this  province  belonged  to  Italy.  Its 
capital  was  Ebrodunum,  now  Embrun.  The  eastern  part  of 
Dauphin^  now  answers  to  that  of  the  departments  of  Is^e  and 
Hautes  Alpes. 

Viennensis  comprehended  the  western  part  of  Savoy,  all 
Dauphin6  (except  the.  easternmost  portion,  which  belonged  to 
the  Alpes  Maritimse),  and  the  territories  of  Avenio,  now  Aut- 
gnon,  Arelate,  now  Aries,  and  Massilia,  now  Marseilles.  Its 
capital  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne.  Dauphine  now  answers  to 
the  departments  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  Isere,  and  Drome. 

Alpes  Graia;  et  Penninm  comprehended  the  modern  Valais, 
and  the  western  part  of  Savoy.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Cen- 
tronum,  now  Montiers. 

X-  The  three  subdivisions  of  Aquitania  were  called,  respect- 
ively, 1.  Novem  Populana  ;  2.  Aquitania  Prima ;  3.  Aquita- 
nia Secunda.  The  limits  of  these  three  provinces  were  as 
follows : 

Novem  Populana  comprehended  what  had  previously  been 
Aquitania  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  Aquitania 
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before  the  enlargement  of  the  province  by  Augustus,  or  the 
country  in  the  southwest  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne. 
Who  the  nine  tribes  or  communities  were  that  gave  name  to 
this  subdivision  is  not  clearly  known.  Its  capital  was  Civitas 
A%sciortim,  now  Auch. 

Aquitania  Prima  comprehended  the  eastern  half  of  that  por- 
tion of  Gallia  Celtica  which  Augustus  bad  added  to  Aquitania 
proper.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  what  used  to  be  Bern, 
Bourhonnois,  Auvergne,  Rouergue,  Querci,  and  Limousin,  or 
the  present  departments  of  Cher,  Indre,  Allier,  Cantal,  Puy 
de  Dome,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  Correze,  and  Haute  Vienne.  Its 
capital  was  Civitas  Biturigum,  now  Bourges. 

Aquitania  Secunda  comprehended  that  part  of  Gvyenne  that 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Garonne,  and  also  Angoumois,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  and  part  of  Bordelois,  or  a  portion  of  the  present 
departments  of  Lot,  Tarn  et  Garonne,  and  Gironde,.  together 
with  those  of  Vendee,  Deux  Sevres,  Vienne,  and  Charente  In- 
firieure.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Burdigalensium'ox  Burdi 
g&la,  now  Bourdeaux. 

XI. -The  four  subdivisions  oi  Lugdunensis  were  called,  re- 
spectively, 1.  Lugdunensis  Prima ;  9.  Lugduttensis  Secunda ; 
3,  Lugdunensis  Tertia ;  4.  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 
The  limits  of  these  four  provinces  were  as  follows: 

Lugdunensis  Prima  comprehended  the  modern  Lyonnais, 
Bourgogne,  Nivermis,  and  a  part  of  Champagne,  or  the  pres- 
ent departments  of  the  RAone,  Loire,  Yonne,  Cdte  d'  Or,  Sa&ne 
et  Loire,  Ain,  Ni^re,  and  Haute  Marne.  Its  capital  was  Lug- 
dunum,  now  Lyons. 

Lugdunensis^  Secunda  comprehended  njodem  Normandie,  oi 
the  present  departments  of  Seine  Jnferieure,  Eure,  Calvados, 
Manche,  and  Orne.     Its  capital  was  Botomdgus,  now  Rouen. 

Lugdzmensis  Tertia  comprehended  modern  Touraine,  Le 
Maine,  L'Anjou,  and  aU  Bretagne,  or  the  present  departments 
of  Indre  et  Loire,  Sarthe,  Mayenne,  Loire  Inf^rieure,  Morbi- 
kan,  Finisterre,  Cdtes  du  Nord,  and  lie  et  Yilaine.  Its  capi- 
tal was  Civitas  Turdnum,  no.w  Tours. 

Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia,  which  last  name  is  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Senones,  comprehended  nearly  all  Cham- 
pagne south  of  the  Marne  (the  ancient  Matrons),  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Chartrain,  Perche,  and  Orle- 
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annah,  or  a  part  of  the  present  departments  of  Marne,  Seine 
et  Marne,  and  Oise,  together  witli  those  of  Eure  et  Loire, 
Loiret,  Loir  et  Cher,  Yonne,  &o.  Its  capital  was  Civttas  Se- 
nSnum,  now  Sens. 

Xn.  The  five  subdivisions  of  Belgica  were  called,  respective- 
ly, 1.  Belgica  Privia  ;  2.  Belgica  Secunda  ;  3.  Germania  Pri- 
ma, or  Superior ;  4.  Germania  Secunda,  or  Inferior  ;  5.  Max- 
ima SeguAnorum.  The  limits  of  these  five  provinces  were  as 
follows : 

Belgica  Prima  comprehended  the  modem  duchy  of  Treves, 
«  part  oi  Luxembourg,  and  Lorraine.  At  the  present  day  Lor- 
raine answers  to  the  departments  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Treviroram, 
now  Treves. 

Belgica  Secunda  comprehended  the  noHhern  part  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  northern  half  of  the  Isle  de  France,  Picardie,  Ar- 
tois,  French  HainauU,  and  the  territory  of  Tournay,  or  the 
present  departments  of  Ardennes,  Seine  et  Oise,  north  of  the 
Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  Pas  de  Calais,  &c.  Its  capital  was 
Civitas  Remorum,  now  R/ieims. 

Germania  Prima  comprehended  all  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  range  of  Mount  Vocetius, 
an  eastern  arm  of  Jura,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Heivetii, 
down  to  the  conQuence  of  the  Obringa  with  the  Rhine,  near 
the  modern  Bingen.  The  French  departments  of  the  Haul 
Rhin  and  Bas  Rhin  correspond  to  a  part  of  this,  the  remainder 
lying  at  present  out  of  France.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Ma- 
gontiacensium  or  Magontiacum,  now  Mainz  or  Mayence. 

Germania  Secunda  comprehended  all  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Obringa  to  the 
Vahalis  in  length,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  territory  of  the 
Nervii  in  breadth.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  a  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  a  portion,  also,  of  the  Prussian  possessions 
west  of  the  Rhine.  Its  capital  was  Colonia  Agrippina  or 
Agrippinensis,  now  Cologne.  The  land  of  the  Batavi,  at  tliis 
period,  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  Gaul,  but  was  possessed 
by  the  Franks  and  Frisii. 

Maxima  Segu&norum  comprehended  all  the  country  which 
Augustus  had  taken  irom  Gallia  Celtica  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Arar.or  Saone,  and  had  added  to  Belgica.   It  answered,  therefore, 
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to  Franche  Comte,  the  western  ha!f  of  Switzerland,  and  south- 
ern Alsace,  or  to  the  present'  departments  of  Haute  Sadne, 
Doubs,  Jura,  &c.  Its  capital  was  Civitas  Vesordiensium  or 
MesontiuM,  now  Besangon. 

Obs.  I.  This  arrangement  of  provinoea  is  taken  from  the  Nolilia  Ftosincia- 
rum  Gallia,  which,  in  all  probability,  dates  from  the  time  of  Dioclesian  and  Con- 
stantine.  The  division,  however,  must  liave  existed  at  a  mucli  earlier  period, 
since  we  find  allusions  long  before  this  to  the  existence  of  numerous  proyinces 
in  Ganl. 

3.  Of  tlio  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  above,  the  two  Germanjs,  the  two 
Belgicas,  and  Viennensis,  had  consular  governors ;  tiie  others  had  prtesidea  at 
their  head.    {Notit.  dig.  Imp.,  c,  48.) 

G.  Mountains. 
The  principal  mountain  chains  of  Gallia  are  six  in  number, 
namely ; 

.1,  Mantes  Pyrencei.  4.  Mons  Jura. 

2.  Alpes.  5.  Mons  VogSsus. 

3.  Mons  Cebertna.  6.  Mons  (et  Silva)  Arduenna. 

I.  The  Monies  Pyrenai  have  already  been  described  in  the 
account 'given  of  ancient  Hispania.  The  whole  range,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  is  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles  in 
length. 

II.  Alpes,  called  by  the  Greek  writers  at  "AAiretf,  and  by  us 
the  Alps,  is  the  name  of  a  large  mountain  system  separating 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania  from  Italia.  Tlie  appellation 
is  supposed  to  come  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp,  signify- 
ing "lofty,"  in  allusion  to  the  superior  elevation  of  the  chain. 
The  Alps  extend  frtim  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Car- 
nero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of  the 
River  Colapis,  now  the  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now  Savona, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole  extent,  which  is  in  a  cres- 
cent form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British  miles.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  any  precise  measure  of  the  breadth  of  the  chain. 
If  we  take  the  direct  distance  from  Bellinzona,  on  the  Italian 
side,  to  Altorf,  on  the  Swiss  side,  which  certainly  does  not 
comprehend  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Alpine  mass,  wo  find  this 
to  be  about  fii'ty  miles  of  direct  distance.  Prom  ^osta  to  Fri- 
bourg-,  across  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  direct  dista,nce  is 
about  seventy  miles ;  but  this  measurement  comprehends  the 
breadth  of  the  main  chain,  and  the  offeet  which  runs  from  St. 
Gothard  to  the  Jura,  with  the  intervening  valley.     East  of  the 
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Ch-ifions  the  range  increases  considerably  in  breadth ;  from  the 
Wurm  See  to  a  point  a  littie=north  of  Verona  is  a  direct  dis- 
tance of  one  hondrtjdand  fifty  miles.  As  the  Alps  belong  more 
nafiirally  to  the  geography  of  Italy,  a  more  particular  account 
of  them  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  that  country. 

HI,  Mons  Cebenna,  commencing  in  the  country  of  the  Volcte 
Teotosages,  in  the  south  of  Gaul.  This  chain  ran  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  along  the  borders  of  Narbonensis,  communi- 
cated by  a  side  chain  with  the  mountains  of  the  Arverni  to  the 
northwest,  and,  continuing  still  its  northeastern  direction,  final- 
ly connected  itself  with  the  range  of  Jura  among  the  Sequani 
and  Helvetii.  A  northern  arm  also  connected  it  with  Mount 
Vogesus.  The  modem  name  is  the  Cevennes.  These  mount- 
ains are  spoken  of  by  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The 
more  ordinary  form  of  the  name  is  Cevenna  ;  Pliny,  however, 
uses  Gehenna  ;  and  some  editors  of  Ctesar  give  the  preference 
to  Cevenna.  The  root  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Cyiniic  ce/re,  "  a  mountain  ridge,"  Strabo  calls  the  range  ri) 
Kijtfievov  opof,  while  Ptolemy  uses  the  plural  form  rd  KE^iiiEva 
5p)7.  Ciesar  crossed  these  mountains  iu  his  contest  with  the 
Arverni  and  their  confederates,  under  Verciugetorix.  The 
presumed  difficulty  of  the  passage  had  encouraged  the  Arverni, 
who  deemed  themselves  Covered  from  attack  by  these  mount- 
ains as  by  a  wall.  The  passage  was  made  early  in  the  year, 
and  Caesar  had  to  open  a  road  through  snow  six  feet  deep.  The 
fastnesses  of  these  monfntains  afforded  refuge  to  the  Huguenots 
in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 

IV.  Mons  Jura,  extending  from  the  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  to 
Augusta  Uauraeornm,  now  Augst,  on  the  Rhine,  separated 
Helvetia  from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  The  range  retains 
its  ancient  name,  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  Celtic  Jou- 
Tag,  "  the  domain  of  God,  or  Jupiter," 

V.  Mons  Vogesus,  or,  according  to  some  MSS,  of  CEesar, 
VosSgus,  now  Vosges  {in  German  Vogesen  or  Wasgan),  a 
chain  of  mountains  commencing  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  and  separating  the  Leuci  from  the  Sequani,  and  the 
Mediomatrici  from  the  Bauraei,  Triboci,  and  Nemetes.  They 
belong  to  Belgio  Gaul,  and  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  rur 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Upper  Rhine.  CEesar  places  in  these 
mountains  the  sources  of  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse. 
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VI.  Mons  {ct  Silva)  Arduenna,  a  rnountainous,  or,  rather, 
hilly  and  woody  region  in  Gallia  Belgica,  reaching,  according 
to  Caesar,  from  the  Rhine  and  the  territories  of  the  Tre-veri  to 
those  of  the  Nervii.  The  heights  in  this  tract  were  anciently 
covered  with  an  immense  forest,  though  Strabo  says  that  the 
trees  were  not  very  lofty.  The  modem  name  i'or  the  chain  is 
the  Ardennes,  though  the .  region  is  more  commonly  called  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  The  forest  is  much  rednced  in  extent  at 
the  present  day,  but  still  it  renders  the  department  which  bears 
its  name  one  of  the  best  wooded  in  France.  The  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Celtic  Arden,  "a  forest."  If  such  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  it  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  forests,  Diana,  appears  sometimes  with  the  ep- 
ithet Arduenna ;  and  Montfaucon  shows  that  a  superstitious 
belief  in  this  goddess  existed  in  the  Ardennes  tiU  the  thirteenth 
century. 

7.   Pkomontokies, 
The  principal  promontories  of  Gallia  were  ten  in  number, 
namely,  five  along  the  western  and  northwestern  coast,  and 
five  along  the  southern  coast,  as  follows : 

1.  On  the  Western  and  Northwestern  Coast. 

I.  Curianum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  in 
a  western  direction  from  Burdigala,  and  near  the  town  of  Boii, 
the  modern  Buch.  It  is  now  Cape  Feret,  in  Guienne,  or  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  below  which  the  Bay  of  Arcachon 
runs  into  the  land. 

II.  Santmum  Promontorium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garum- 
na,  and  just  below  the  island  of  Uliarus,  or  Oleron.  It  is  now 
Pointe  ^Arvert.  Gosselin,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Pointe  de 
VAiguillon. 

III.  PictoHum  Promontorium,  to  the  north  of  the  island  ol 
Uliarus.  According  to  D'AnviDe,  it  is  the  iflodem  Pointe  de 
PAigiiillon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sevre  Niortoise.  Gosselin, 
however,  makes  it  Pointe  de  Boisvinet. 

rV.  GobtEum  Promontorium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismii, 
and  near  Brivates  Portus,  or  Brest.  It  is  now  Cape  St.  Mahi 
in  Bretagne,  department  of  Finisterre. 

V.  Jtium  Promontorium,  near  the  Portus  Itius,  on  the  Fre- 
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turn  Gallicum.     It  is  now  Cape  Grisnez,  between  Boulogne 
and  Calais. 

P       2.  On  the  Southern  Coast. 

I.  Aphrodisium  Promontarium,  caDed,  also,  Pyrentsum  Prom.' 
ontorium,  and  PyreruB  Promontarium,  the  tennination  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It  is  now  Cape  Creux. 
Strabo  calls  it  Tt>  r^f  Hvprivrj^  'AKpov.  It  derived  the  name 
Aphrodisium  from  the  circumstanee  of  there  being  upon  it  a 
temple  of  Venus  Pprenaa,  or  'AippodirTj  JlvpTjvaia.  This  prom- 
ontory has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ancient 
Hispania  (p.  25). 

n,  Selium  Promontorium,  to  the  northeast  of  Agatha,  the 
modern  Agde.  It  is  now  Capo  Cette.  Strabo  spealvs  of  an  isl- 
and near  this  promontory  named  Blascon,  which  is  evidently 
the  modem  Brescon. 

III.  Mesua  Collis,  described  by  Mela  as  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  only  connected  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  causeway  or  neck  of  land.  It  has  been  confounded 
by  some  with  the  Setium  Promontorium,  but  must  be  looked 
for  farther  east,  where  the  modern  Mese,  though  now  inland, 
recalls  apparently  the  ancient  name, 

IV.  Zoo  Promontorium,  .described  by  Pliny  as  lying  to 
the  east  of  Massilia.  According  to  Ukert,  it  is  now  Bee 
de  Sormion.  Others,  however,  are  in  favor  of  Cape  de  la 
Croisette. 

V.  Githaristes  Promontorium,  placed  by  Avienus  to  the 
west  of  Massilia,  but  by  Ptolemy  between  Taurentum  and 
Olbia.     It  is  now  probably  Cape  de  VAigle. 

8.  Chief  Rivers. 
The  chief  rivers  of  Gailia  are  eight  in  number,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  1.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Aguitaniais,  oi  the  large  bay  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Garumna  and  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  which  is  now  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  though  once  accustomed  to 
be  called  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  and  the  Bay  of  France. 
2.  Those  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Britannicus,  Prelum  Gal- 
licum, and  Oceantct/^  Germanicus.  3.  Those  falling  into  the 
Sinus  GallicuS. 
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1.  Rivers  falling'  into  the  Sinrts  Aquitanicus. 

I.  AtHris  (6  'X-vovpiq),  called  by  Lucan  Aturus,  and  by  Ti- 
bullus  Atur,  and  now  the  Adour,  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bigerrones,  flowed  throngh  the  territory  of  the 
TarbelU,  and  fell  into  tJie  sea  at  Lapurdum,  now  Bayonne. 
The  length  of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
miles.  The  root  of  the  name  has  been  sought  by  some  in  the 
Cymric  dur,  '.'  water." 

II.  Garumna  (6  Tapawa^),  called,  also,  Garunna,  now  the 
Garonne,  rose  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  territory  of  the  Con' 
vSn^,  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Volem  Tectosages, 
Toldsates,  Nitiobrigts,  Vasates,  Civisci,  ani  Biluriges,  passei 
by  Burdigala,  or  Bmtrdeau^,  and  fell  into  the  s«a  at  Noviore- 
gum,  below  the  Santonnm  Promontorium,  and  now  Boyan. 
Opposite  Novioregum  lay  the  island  of  Antros,  now  probably 
Corduan.  There  was  a  popular  behef  that  this  island  rose 
and  fell  with  the  tiSe,  being  merely  suspended,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  waters.  Mela  describes  the  Garumna  as  shallow, 
and  not  well  fitted  for  navigation,  except  when  itw  waters 
were  increased  by  the  winter  rains,  or  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  spring.  Near  its  mouth,  however,  it  acquired  considera- 
ble volume  from  the  sea-water  and  the  tides.  The  Garonne 
is  now  navigable  to  Toulouse,  the  ancient  Tolosa,  whence  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  is  cut  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length 
is  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles. '  Among  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Garumna  the  three  following  may  be  named  as  the 
principal  ones :  1.  The  Tarnis,  now  the  Tarn,  rising  in 
Mons  Gehenna,  among  the  Gab&li,  in  what  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Loz6re,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  about  twenty- 
two  miles  above  Agennum,  the  modem  Agen.  It  was  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  its  sands  were 
auriferous.  2.  The  Oltis,  now  the  Lot,  rising  among  the  Ga- 
bait,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  in  the  territory  of  the  iVii- 
tiobriges.  It  receives,  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  a  tribu- 
tary of  its  own,  namely,  the  Triobris,  now  the  Truy^e. 
3.  The  Duranius,  now  the  Dordogne,  rising  among  the  Ar- 
vemi,  and  falling  into  the  Garumna  below  Burdigala.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Dordogne,  the  united  rivers  now  bear  the 
name  of  tlie  Gironde. 
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in.  Liger  [li  AeiyTjp),  now  the  Loire,  rose  in  Mons  Cebenna, 
among  the  Helvu,  in  what  is  now  the  department  oiArdeche. 
For  about  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  flowed  in  a  northern  di- 
rection, and  then,  turning  to  the  west,  felt  into  the  sea,  between 
the  Pictones  and  Namnetes.  The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  of  which  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  are  navigable.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the 
Liger  may  be  named  the  following:  1.  The  Elaver,  now  the 
AUier,  rising  in  Mons  Cebenna,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  near 
Noviodimum,  the  modern  Neven.  By  the  later  writers  it  was 
called  Elaris  and  Elanris.  2.  The  Caris,  now  the  Cher,  rising 
among  the  Bituriges  Cubi,  and  falling  into  the  Liger  on  the 
southern  side,  near  Cwsarodunum,  or  Tours.  3.  The  Yigenna, 
now  the  Yienne,  rising  among  the  Lemovices,  and  falling  into 
the  Liger  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Caris.  4.  The 
Meduana,  now  the  Mayenne,  coming  in  from  the  north,  and 
faUing  into  the  Liger  near  Andecavi,  now  Angers,  which  lay  on 
its  banks  a  short  distance  above  the  junction. 

3,  Rivers  falling  into  the  Oceanus  Britannicus,  Freluni  Gal- 
licum,  and  Oceanus  Germanicus. 
I.  Seguana  (6  Sjjwodvar),  now  the  Seine,  rose  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Litigones,  flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Sc- 
nones,  Parisii,  Eburones,  and  Veloeasses,  and  fell  into  tho  sea 
between  the  Caletes  .and  Lexovii.  The  entire  course  of  the 
Seine  is  estimated  at  five  hundred  milos,  for  nearly  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  which  it  is  navigable.  By  .lEthicus,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  century,  this  river  is  called  the  Geon  or  Geobonna. 
Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Sequana  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  1.  The  Autura  or  Audura,  now  the  Eure,  coming  in 
from  the  south,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Uggadis,  now 
Pont  de  PArche,  between  Rouen  and  Evreux.  2.  The  Ican- 
na,  now  the  Yonne,  also  coming  in  from  the  south,  and  falliijg 
into  the  Sequana  at  Conddte,  the  modern  Montereau/ault. 
3.  The  Mcdrona,  now  the  Marne,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  and  falling  into  the  Sequana  at  Carentomum,  now 
Charenton,  a  little  above  Lutetia,  or  Paris.  4.  The  Is&ra, 
called,  also,  ^sia  and  CEsia,  now  the  Otse,  which  receives  the 
Axona,  now  Aisne,  and  falls  into  the  Sequana  a  short  distance 
below  Lut«tia. 
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II.  Bcaldis  (called  by  Ptolemy  6  TafioiJiJaf),  now  the  Schelde, 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  or  the  Escaut,  as  it  is  termed  in  French. 
Its  more  usual  English  name  is  Scheldt.  This  river  rose  in 
the  territory  of  the  Veromandui,'and  fell  into  the  Fretnra  Gal- 
licum,  where  the  Oeeanus  Germanieus  commences,  between 
the  Nervii  and  Caninefates.  The  total  length  of  this  river  is 
estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

III.  Mosa  (o  Mocag),  now  the  Mense,  or,  as  the  Dutch  call 
it,*the  Maas,  rose  among  the  Lingones,  in  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mons  Vogesus,  received  the  Sabis,  now  Sambre,  at  Namiir- 
cum,  now  Namur,  and,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  VakdHs, 
now  Waal,  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  fell 
into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 
The  mouth  of  the  Mosa  was  called  Helium  Ostium,  now  Bri- 
hel  and  Helfoet.  Ptolemy,  however,  calls  this  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  to  dvofUKov  'Pijvov  ttoto/iov  aro/ia. 

IV.  Rhenus,  now  the  Rhine.  A  description  of  this  stream 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Germania,  to  which  country  it 
naturally  belongs. 

3.  Rivers  falling  into  the  Sinus  GalUcus  and  Mediterranean. 
I.  Rhodanus  {6  'Po6av6g),  now  the  RJione,  rose  in  the  Lepon- 
tine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flowed  through 
the  land  of  the  Nantuates,  Seduni,  Allobroges,  Helvii,  Scga- 
launi,  and  Vooontii,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus,  or  GttlJ 
of  hyons.  Itwas,  and  still  is,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and,  in. 
the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  passed  through  the  Lacus  LS- 
manus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  whole  course  is  about  four 
hundred  miles. .  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navigable  some  dis- 
tance up ;  but  its  mouths  are  now  so  full  of  rocks,  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  its  impetuous  current,  that  no  ship  can 
enter  them.  The  upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  can 
only,  on  account  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draught 
or  steam.  The  Rhone  at  present  enters  the  Mediterranean  by 
four  mouths.  The  number  in  former  days  is  differently  given 
by  different  writers,  varying  from  two  to  seven.  The  discrep- 
ancy arose,  probably,  from  the  changes  constantly  made  by  the 
rapid  current  of  the  stream,  so  that  a  small  number  of  mouths 
might  be  in  a  short  time  increased,  and  again  a  large  number 
rapidly  diminished,     Pliny  speaks  of  three  mouths,  namely,  1 
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Os  Hispaniense,  on  the  side  toward  Spain ;  2.  Os  Metapiitum,  or 
more  probably  Metlnum,  taking  its  name  from  the  island  ofMe- 
tina,  now  Tines ;  3.  Os  Massalioticum,  the  largest  of  the  three. 
As  far  as  any  certainty  can  be  arrived  at,  the  first  of  these  an- 
swers to  the  Grau  d'  Organ,  while  the  second  is  subdivided  now 
into  three  openings,  le  Grand  Grau,  le  Grau  St.  Anne,  and  le 
Grau  de  Sauzette.  The  term  Grau,  written,  also,  Gras,  is  por- 
nipted,  in  aU  probability,  from  the  Latin  ad  Gradus,  the  later 
appellation  for  the  bay  formed  by  the  eastern  mouth  of  fhe 
stream.  In  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,.the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
being  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand,  it  was  dangerous,  if  not 
impracticable,  for  vessels  of  burden  to  enter.  .  Marius,  there- 
fore, set  his  army  to  work  at  it,  and  having  caused  a  cut  to  be 
made  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  he  turned  a  great  part 
of  the  river  into  it,  thus  drawing  it,  says  Plutarch,  to  a  part 
of  the  coast  where  the  opening  into  the  sea  was  easy  and  se- 
cure. This  cut  was  called  Fossa  Mariana,  or,  in  the  plural 
form,  FosscE  Mariance.  Traces  of  this  canal  still  remain,  and 
the  name  Fossa  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  village  of  Foz, 
which  stands  on  the  spot  where  the  canal  entered  the  sea. 

Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhone  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  The  Arar  ov  Ardris  {'Apap,  6),  now  the  Sa^c,  rose  in 
Mons  Vogesus,  and  fell  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons 
Ctesar  speaks  of  it  as  a  remarkabij*  smooth  nanning  river,  and 
hence  some  derive  the  name  from  the  Cymric  arav,  "mild," 
.  "  gentle."  Ammianus  MareeUinus,  who  flourished  toward  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of 
Saucona,  speaking  of  the  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter, -".dju/im  quern 
Sauconam  appellant"  (xv.,  11),  Gregory  of  Tours,  at  a  lattr 
period,  styles  it  Saugona.  From  this  the  transition  to  tht 
modem  name  is  an  easy  one.  2,  The  Dubis  (iioi6ic),  now 
Doubs,  rose  in  the  Jura  range,  flowed  by  Vesontio-or  Beson- 
Uum,  now  Besan^on,  and  fell  into  the  Arar.  Some  of  the  MSS. 
of  CEESar  give  the  ancient  name  of  this  river  as  Adduabis,  Al- 
duabis,  &c.,  but  these  are  mere  corruptions.  3.  The  Isara, 
called,"  also,  the  Isar  (o  "loop),  now  Isere,  rose  in,  the  Alpes 
Graias,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  above  Valentia,  now  Va- 
lence. 4.  The  Druentia,  now  Durance,  rose  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  a  short  distance  be- 
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low  Avemo,  now  Avigno//-  5.  The  Vardo,  flowing  to  the  north 
of  Nevmums,  or  Nismes,  and  falling  into  the  Rhodanus  near 
Ugemum,  now  Beaucaire. 

II.  Varus,  now  the  Var.,  ■  rose  in  the  Alpes  Maritime,  in 
Mons  Cema,  now  Cameltone,  and  fell  into  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  west  of  NicEea,  or  Nice.  It  formed  the  boundary,  at  one 
period,  between  Gallia  and  Italia  in  this  quarter. 

9.  Character  of  the  Ikhabitants,  &c. 
I,  At  the  period  when  they  first  became  known  in  history, 
the  Gauls  were  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  arts  of  life  and  of 
social  and  national  culture.  The  Celti,  known  to  the  Massil- 
ians,  practiced  hospitality  and  held  public  assemblies,  in  which 
they  cultivated  music,  including  bardic  poetry.  The  states  of 
Armorioa  [Normandy  and  Bretagne)  were  existing  in  the  time 
of  Pytheas,  who  termed  the  inhabitants  honorable  or  respecta- 
ble people.  The  Veneti,  forming  part  of  these  states,  were 
skillful  in  ship-building  and  in  maritime  aifairs  before  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the  Romans  began.  Gaui  seems 
to  have  had  a  sort  of  feudal  constitution,  in  which  the  influ- 
ence of  clansMp  and  alliances  between  kindred  tribes  was  a 
very  prominent  feature,  and  this  system  appears  to  have  been 
established  previously  to  the  earliest  historical  accounts  of  the 
Gauls,  namely,  beforq  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Bituriges 
and  their  confederated  clans. 

II.  Ntt  two  nations  were  ever  more  eontrasted  in  their  social 
and  politicalinstitutions  than  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Among 
the  latter,  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  freemen 
■  and  warriors,  wore  the  arms  of  freemen,  and  took  their  place 
in  battle  and  in  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
ease  Was  widely  different  among  the  Gauls.  Cajsar  informs 
us  that  throughout  all  Gaul  there  were  two  dignified  orders ; 
these  were  the  sacerdotal  order,  or  Druids,  and  the  military 
caste.  "  These  alone,"  says  Ctesar,  "  are  held  in  any  respect ; 
the  common  people  are  regarded  nearly  in  the  light  of  slaves, 
and  undertake  nothing  of  themselves,  nor  are  they  admitted  to 
councils.  Many,  oppressed  by  debts,  or  by  the  exaction  of  ex- 
cessive tributes,  or  the  injuries  of  the  powerful,  surrender  them- 
selves into  slavery  under  the  nobles,  who  exercise  over  them 
the  vifrht  of  masters.     The  Druids  manage  all  the  affairs  of  re- 
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ligjon,  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  are  the  interpreters  of 
all  divine  things.  They  are  held  in  great  respect  as  the  in- 
structors of  youth.  It  is  their  business  to  settle  all  disputes, 
private  and  public.  In  controversies  respecting  boundaries,  or 
succession  to  property,  and  in  criminal  accusations,  they  are 
judges  and  appoint  punishments.  If  any  person,  in  eitJier  a 
private  or  public  capacity,  refuses  to  submit  to  their  decision, 
they  interdict  him  from  sacrifices.  This  is  the  most  severe 
punishment.  The  interdicted  are  regarded  as  impious  and 
abominable,  and  they  are  outlawed,  and  avoided  by  aU.  One 
chief  Druid  presides  over  the  rest,  and  on  his  death  a  successor 
is  appointed  by  election.  The  Druids,  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year,  hold  a  sitting  in  a  consecrated  place  within  the  territory 
of  the  Camutes,  which  is  considered  the  centre  of  Gaul,  To 
this  assembly  a  final  appeal  is  made  in  all  controversies." 

m.  Strabo  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  digni- 
fied orders  among  the  Gauls.  He  says  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  men  held  in  great  esteem  among  them,  the  Bards, 
the  Ouates  (Vates),  and  the  Druids:  the  Bmrds,  he  adds,  are 
singers  and  poets ;  the  Ouates  perform  sacred  rites  and  study 
the  doctrine  of  nature ;  and  the  Druids,  in  addition  to  natural 
philosophy  (ipvaioXoyia).  devote  themselves  also  to  the  study  of 
ethics.  It  seems  that  these  three  classes,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
come  under  the  Druidical  order  of  Csesar,  otherwise  two  are 
omitted  by  that  writer.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  the 
same  three  orders  of  Strabo  under  the  names  of  Bardi,  Euha- 
ges,  and  Druida:.  The  Bards  are  mentioned  also  by  Festus : 
"  Bardus  Gallice  caviar  appellatur,  qui  virorum  forlium  laudes 
canity  The  same  description  and  epithet  were  given  to  them 
by  Posidonius  in  a  passage  preserved  by  AthenEeus,  and  cited 
from  the  latter  writer  by  Casaubou  in  his  commentary  on  Strabo. 

IV.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  women  sometimes  took  part 
in  the  performances  of  the  Druids,  and  that  in  an  island  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  ceremonies  were  performed  similar  to 
those  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Vopiscus  declares,  from  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  that  British  Druidesses 
predicted  the  death  of  Dioclesian.-  He  also  relates  that  Aure. 
lian  consulted  Gaulish  Druidesses.  In  the  life  of  Numerian. 
he  says,  that  Dioclesian  first  conceived  the  hopes  of  his  future 
greatness  from  the  prediction  of  a  Gauhsh  Druidess. 
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V.  The  several  states  of  Gaul  were  aristocratical  republics. 
In  these  it  was  customary  to  elect  a  prince  or  chief  governor 
annually,  and  a  general  was  likewise  appointed  by  the  multi- 
tude to  take  the  command  in  war.  Strabo  says  that  they  had 
one  peculiar  custom  in  their  assemblies.  If  any  person  pres- 
ent made  a  noise  and  disturbed  the  speaker,  an  officer  was  sent 
to  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  who  at  first,  by  threats,  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  silence,  and  if  not  obeyed,  cut  oif  a  part  of  the 
cloak  of  the  offender,  of  sufficiently  large  size  to  render  what 
remained  completely  useless, 

VT.  Boldness,  levity,  and  fickleness,  a  want  of  firmness  and 
self-command,  are  by  the  ancient  writers  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Gauis  as  their  prominent  characteristics  Strabo  de- 
scribes them  in  rather  a  favorable  point  of  view.  He  says 
that  "  the  Gauls  in  general  are  irascible,  and  always  ready  to 
fight,  but  otherwise  honest  and  good  natured.  When  irritated, 
they  speedily  hasten  in  crowds  to  arms,  and  that  openly  and 
without  circumspection,  so  that  they  are  easily  circumvented 
and  defeated  by  stratagem,  for  at  all  times  and  places  it  is  easy 
to  provoke  them  to  engage  in  quarrels,  to  which  they  bring  no 
other  resources  than  violence  and  boldness.  They  are  like- 
wise easily  persuaded  to  a  good  purpose,  and  are  ready  for  in- 
struction and  intellectual  culture.  They  are  all  naturally  fond 
of  war ;  they  fight  better  on  horseback  than  on  foot ;  the  fur- 
ther they  live  toward  the  north  and  the  ocean,  the  more  war- 
lilce  thoy  are.  The  Belgte  are  said  to  he  the  most'  valiant  of 
all.  Among  the  Belgfe,  the  Beiiovaci  are  the  bravest,  aad 
next  to  them  the  Suessiones." 

VII.  All  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  the  Gauls  the  great- 
est degree  of  unchastity  and  impurity  in  their  manners.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Athenasus,  and  other  writers  have  preserved  ac- 
counts of  them,  which  indicate  that  they  lived  iu  a  way  which 
betokened  an  almost  total  absence  of  modesty  or  shame. 

VIII.  The  Gauls  practiced  agriculture,  and  were  not  unskill- 
ful in  tillage,  otherwise  their  country  would  not  have  support- 
ed so  great  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  as  it  is  said  to  have  main- 
tained. Strabo  states  that  most  of  the  Gauls  were  accustomed 
to  sleep  upon  the  ground,  and  they  sat  on  couches  when  they 
took  their  meals.  Their  food  was  chiefly  of  milk  and  ftesh  of 
various  kinds,  especially  of  swiiie,  either  fresh  or  salted.     Their 
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hogs,  which  were  kept  in  the  fields,  were  of  remarkable  height, 
strength,  and  swiftness,  and  as  dangerous  to  those  who  ap- 
proached them  without  heed  as  wolves.  The  Ga«ls  built  their 
houses  of  planks  and  hurdles,  and  of  a  round  form,  with  large 
roofe.  So  numerous  were  their  herds  of  oxen  and  swine,  that 
not  only  Rome,  but  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  supplied  from  them 
with  salt  provisions. 

IX.  To  the  open  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Gauls  be- 
longed, according  to  the  ancient  writers,  much  of  folly  and  boast- 
ful arrogance,  and  a  remarkable  fondness  for  ornament  and  dis- 
play. They  wore  bracelets  around  their  arms  and  wrists,  and 
those  who  were  in  office  had  robes  dyed,  and  embroidered  with 
gold.  In  consequence  of  this  levity  of  disposition,  they  were 
intolerably  arrogant  when  conquerors,  and  when  defeated  they 
became  dismayed.  They  had  tlie  barbarous  and  strange  habit, 
common  to  many  northern  nations,  of  carrying,  when  they  re- 
turned from  battle,  the  heads  of  their  enemies  suspended  from 
their  horses'  necks,  and  of  hanging  them  up  against  the  gates 
of  their  to-wns,  or  of  preserving  them  at  home  in  chests. 

X.  The  dress  and  personal  habits  of  the  Gauls  were  so  re- 
markable as  to  aiford  epithets  for  national  distinctions.  Gallia 
Braceata  and  Gallia  Togata  are  terms  that  have  been  already 
explained  by  us.  The  epithet  Comata  also  had  reference  to 
the  custom  of  the  Gauls  in  leaving  the  hair  uncut.  Like  the 
long-haired  princes  of  the  race  of  Meroveus,  the  warriors  of  an- 
cient Gaiil  were  celebrated  for  their  long,  flo-wing  locks  of  flax- 
em  or  yellow  hair,Vhieh  they  kept  tied  in  tufts  behind  then 
heads.  The  GaUio  sagum,  or  cloak,  was  parti-eolored  and  em- 
Iroidered,  Not  only  the  women,  but  the  men,  ornamented 
their  necks  and  arms  with  a  profusion  of  golden  chains,  rings, 
and  bracelets.  The  whole  nation  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
markable for  personal  eleanlmess. 

XI.  The  arms  of  tlie  Gauls  were  commonly  battle-axes  and 
swords.  But  the  gcesum,  or  heavy  javelin,  was  tlieir  most  re- 
markable weapon.  The  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  used  by 
the  Britons  in  battle,  were  not  peculiar  to  them ;  some  of  the 
Gauls  had  a  similar  custom  of  fighting,  as  Strabo  informs  us. 
Niebuhr's  account  of  the  appearance  of  a  Gallic  army  is  an  ex- 
trera^y  graphic  one.  "  Every  wealthy  Gaul  adorned  himself 
with  gold :  even  when  he  appeared  in  battle  he  wore  golden 
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chains  upon  Ms  arms  and  golden  riiigp  aofQiitl  his  neok.  Tlieir 
mantles,  checkered,  and  displaying  all  the  coknaof  the  rainbow, 
are  still  the  picturesque  costumo  of  their  kindred  race  the  High- 
landers, who  have  laid  aside  the  bracces  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 
Their  great  bodies,  long,  shaggy  yellow  hair,  and  uncouth  fea-r 
tures,  made  their  appearance  frightful ;  their  figures,  their  sav- 
age courage,  their  immense  numbers,  the  deafening  noise  of 
the  numerous  horns  and  trumpets  in  their  armies,  and  the  ter- 
rible devastation  which  follo\^ed  their  victories,  paralyzed  with 
terror  the  nations  whom  tliey  invaded." 

XII.  From  the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  carefally 
compared  together,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  been  a  remarka- 
bly tall,  large-bodied,  fair,  blue-eyed,  yellow-haired  people.  As, 
however,  the  Germans  are  no  longer  a  light-haired  race,  so  the 
descendants  of  the  Gauls  have  lost  the  yellow  hair  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Although  there  is  a  great  intermixture  of  northern 
German  races  in  the  present  population  of  France,  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians  having  settled  in  the  south,  and  the  Al- 
lemanni,  Franlis,  and  Northmen  in  the  north'ern  parts,  all  of 
whom  had  a  complexion  at  least  equally  fair  witli  that  of  the 
ancient  Gauls,  yet  the  modern  are  far  from  being  a  very  fair 
people.  Black  hair  is,  in  the  middle  provinces  of  France,  more 
frequent  than  very  light.  In  Paris  it  has  been  observed  that  a 
chestnut  color  is  the  most  frequent  hue  of-the  hair.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  average  number  of  those  admitted  in  some  hos- 
pitals. Neither  are  the  French  so  huge  and  almost  gigantic  in 
their  stature  as  were  the  ancient  Gauls.  We  must  infer,  there- 
fore, that  the  physical  character  of  the  race  has  varied  mate- 
rially within  fifteen  centuries. 

Xni.  Although  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  religion  of 
the  Gauls,  the  extent  of  our  real  information  on  this  subject  is 
extremely  limited.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  fancied  that  they 
recognized  the  objects  of  their  own  worsliip  in  the  gods  adored 
by  all  other  nations ;  and  when  Ctesar  therefore  informs  us 
that  the  Gauls  rendered  divine  honors  to  five  of  the  Roman  di- 
vinities, we  are  to  understand  by  the  assertion  that  the  five 
principal  objects  of  adoration  among -the  Celtic  people  bore 
some  resemblance  in  their  attributes,  and  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  worship  paid  to  tliem,  to  the  Roman  gods  with  whom 
CjEsar  identified  them.  These  five  divinities  were  Mercnry, 
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Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva.  Mercury,  as  Ceesar  dv- 
dares,  was  the  principal  object  of  religious  worship,  and  to  him 
the  most  numerous  images  were  erected.  It  seems  that  the 
Gauls  were  idolaters,  and  that  their  principal  god  was,  like 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  arts,  the  conductor  and  guardian  in 
journeys,  and  the  patron  of  gain  and  profit  in  merchandise. 
Such,  we  are  told,  were  the  attributes  of  the  G  aulish  Mercury. 
Apollo,  or  the  Gaulish  deity  taken  for  Apollo  by  the  Romans, 
was  a  protector  against  diseases;  Minerva  was  the  promoter 
of  arts ;  Jujater,  the  ruler  of  the  heavenly  firmament ;  Mars, 
the  god  of  war.  It  is  probable  that  Taranis  was  the  Celtic 
god  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  Jupiter,  because  laran 
is  the  Cymric  word  for  thunder. 

XrV".  Of  all  the  pagan  nations,  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  had 
the  most  sanguiaary  rites.  They  may  well  be  compared  in 
this  respect  with  the  Ashantees,  Dahomehs,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Africa.  Ctesar  says  that,  in  threatening  diseases, 
and  the  imminent  dangers  of  war,  they  made  no  scruple  to  sac- 
rifice men,  or  engage  themselves  by  a  vow  to  such  sacrifices. 
In  these  they  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  the  Druids  ;  for  it 
was  a  prevalent  opinion  among  them  that  nothing  hut  the  life 
of  a  man  could  atone  for  the  life  of  a  man,  insomuch  that  they, 
had  established  even  public  sacrifices  of  that  kind.  Some  pre- 
pared huge  colossal  figures  of  osier  twigs,  into  which  they  put 
men  alive,  and,  setting  fire  to  them,  consumed  those  within  in 
the  flames.  They  preferred  for  victims  such  as  had  been  convict- 
ed of  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  believing  them  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  gods ;  but,  when  real  criminals  were  want- 
ing, the  innocent  were  often  made  to  sufier.  Strabo  says  that 
there  were  also  other  immoJations  of  human  beings ;  some  thoy 
shot  with  arrows  or  hnng  upon  crosses,  and  a  colossus  being 
made  of  rushes  fastened  with  wood,  sheep  and  beasts  of  every 
kind,  and  men  also,  were  burned  together  therein. 

XV.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Ganls  were  connected  with  their 
notions  respecting  the  state  of  the  dead.  They  believed  in  a 
future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Their  funer- 
als were,  as  Ceesar  informs  us,  magnificent  and  sumptuous 
according  to  their  means.  They  brought  to  the  funeral  pile  all 
the  objects  to  which  the  deceased  had  been  most  attached,  even 
his  favorite  animals ;  and  a  little  before  the  age  of  Cffisar  it  had 
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been  the  custom  to  burn  with  the  dead  even  slaves  and  depend- 
ents who  were  known  to  have  been  objects  of  his  affection.  It 
is  added  by  another  writer  that  those  immolations  were  some- 
times voluntary,  and  that  friends  and  relations  cast  themselves 
upon  the  funeral  pile  willingly,  in  order  to  live  in'  a  future 
world  with  the  deceased. — {Prichard,  Researches,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
174,  seqq.) 

10.    PRODUCTIVENliSS     OF     GaUI,. 

I.  Strabo  declares  that  Gallia  Narbonensis  produced  the  same 
fruits  of  the  earth  as  Italy.  '■  To  the  northward  of  Mons  Ge- 
henna," he  adds,  "  olives  and  figs  are  wanting,  but  the  soil  is 
fertile  in  other  productions,  though  it  hardly  brings  grapes  to 
full  matuFity." 

n.  Every  other  produce,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
abounded  throughout  Gaul,  which  bore  much  corn,  millet,  &c., 
and  supported  herds  of  all  kinds.  There  was  no  waste  land, 
exci^pt  some  tracts  occupied  by  forests  and  morasses,  and  ev^n 
thf!*«  were  not  desert,  but  contained  inhabitants,  whose  num- 
ber was  greater  than  their  civilization. 

III.  Rome  consumed  a  large  quantity  of  the  hams  and  sau- 
sages of  Gaal,  which  were  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  orig-' 
inal  breed  of  swhae,  which  existed  in  Celtic  times,  is  still  found 
in  Normandy,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Auge. 

IV.  Some  of  the  rivers  of  Gaul  contained  in  their  sands  pel- 
lets of  gold.  The  Ruteni,  whose  coimtry  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Roverg^e,  worked  mines  of  silver.  Iron  appears  to 
have  been  the  metal  best  known.  The  Gauls  had  invented  a 
combination  of  copper  and  tin,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
silver,  and  they  made  out  of  this  various  ornaments  for  their 
vehicles  and  harness.  They  were  also  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass-ware. 

11.  Gallia   more   tn    detail. 


1.   NARBONENSIS. 
(A.)    Names. 

I.  fTms  division  of  GaDia  was,  as  we  have  already  rfflnarked, 
caHed  at  first  Provincia  Romana,  from  the  first  part  of  which 
name  was  "subsequently  derived  the  modern   appellation  of 
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Provence.  (For  an  account  of  the  brigin  of  this  province,  con- 
sult k  vi.,  p.  76.) 

n.  It  was  also  called  Gallia  Narbonensis,  from  its  capital 
Narbo,  the  modern  Narbonne.  The  corresponding  Greek 
names  for  Narbonensis  are  Napfion'trif  and  tsapGavrjaia. 

III.  It  ^vas  also  termed  Gallia  Braccata,  from  the  bracca 
worn  by  the  inhabitants.  These  braccm  were  a  kind  of  trow- 
sers  or  pantaloons,  and  were  worn  by  all  the  (Jauls ;  but  the 
Romans,  having  seen  them  for  the  first  time  in  this  quarter, 
thought  that  tliey  were  peculiar  to  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  named  this  part  of  Gaul  after  them. 

Obs.  Bracca  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Gauls,  but  were  common  to  all  the  na- 
tions which  encircled  the  Greel;  and  Roman  population,  extending  from  the  In- 
dian to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  portion  of 
ihcm  in  liiese  terms :  "  They  carry  bows  and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in 
trowsers,  and  with  hats  upon  their  heads,"  {Herod.,  v.,  49.)  Hence,  also,  the 
phrase  "  Sraccali  militU  arcus,"  signifying  that  those  who  wore  trowsers  were 
in  general  armed  with  the  bow.  {Propert.,  iii.,  3,  17.)  In  particnlar,  we  are 
informed  of  thease  of  trowsers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations.  1. 
The  Medes  and  Persians ;  3.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians ;  3.  The  Phrygians  ; 
■1.  The  Saete  ;  5,  The  Sarmatie  ;  6.  The  Dacians  and  Gctfe ;  7.  The  Teutones  ; 
8.  The  Franlis ;  9.  The  Belgoe  ;  1».  The  Britons ;  1!.  The  Gauls.  The  Gallic 
term  "  brakes,"  which  Diodonis  Sicnlus  has  preserved  in  speaking  of  the  Gauls 
IXpiifTai  uva^npiai,  a;  ixeiiioi  0paKa;  n-pocayopivovai,  It.,  30),  also  remains  in  the 
Scottish  '■  breeks,"  and  the  English  ■'  breeches."  Corresponding  terms  are  used 
in  all  the  northern  languages  {compare  /Are,  Glossar.  Suio-Gol/i.,  a-  v.  Bracksr). 
Also  the  Cossack  and  Persian  trowsers  of  the  present  day  difffer  in  no  material 
re.spect  from  those  which  were  worn  anciently  in  the  same  countries.  Trow- ' 
sers  were  principally  woollen,  but  Agatbias  states  {Hist.,  a.,  5)  that  in  Europe 
they  were  also  made  of  linen  and  ofleather;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them 
of  cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped,  ornamented  with  a  woof 
of  Tariona  colors,  or  embroidered.  They  gradually  came  into  use  at  Rome  un- 
der the  emperors, 

Gallia  Narbokensis  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  tl^p  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  west  by  Aquitania, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Bhodanus  in  the  western  part  of  its 
course,  Pliny  gives  its' length  as  two  hundred  and  seventy 
Roman  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
of  the  same.     Ptolemy  compares  its  shape  to  that  of  a  paral- 
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(Ci      TeIBBS     Of     NiRBONENSIS. 

Larger  Communities. 
The  larger  comnitinifies  were  Sflven  in  number,  and  may  bo 
subdivided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  dwelling  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhodanus',  and,  9.  Tribes  dwelling  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  same  stream. 

J.  Tribes  dwelling  on  &e  iee~t  side  oflhe  Bhoddnus. 

I,  Bebryces  {Bs&pvKs^),  called,  also,  Sardines  {^apSove^),  a 
mountaineer  race,  occupying  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ex- 
tending thence  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Narbo,  the  modern 
Narbonne.  They  were  called  Bebryces  prior  to  Roman  times, 
and  Sardones  afterward.  They  were  of  Iberian  descent,  Their 
territory  corresponded  to  the  modern  department  of  Pyrkrt&es 
Ortentales,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Aude. 

II.  Volca  {OvoXxai  and  BoAicai),  subdivided  into  the  Vulca: 
Tectosages  and  the  Volcm  Arecmtici.  The  territory  of  the 
former  answered  to  the  departments  of  Arriige,  Haute  Ga- 
ronne, Tarn,  and  tlie  southwestern  part  -of  the  department  of 
Aveiron,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the  departments  of  Herault, 
Gard,  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  department  of  Aveiron 
and  that  of  Loz^re.  The  Volcse  were  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  of  Celtic  origin,  and  comprehended  under  the  two  main 
divisions  just  mentioned  many  minor  communities,  of  whom 
■  the  ^tacini  appear  to  have  been  the  most  important. 

m,  Helvii  {'EAcwoi'),  a  tribe  also  of  Celtic  origin,  to  the 
north  of  the  Areeomici,  and  occupying  what  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  ArMche.     They  are  also  called  Elui. 

2.  TViSes  dieelling  on  the  east  side  oflhe  Wioddniu. 

I.  Allobroges  ('AAAdfipoyef  and  'AXXo^pvys^),  between  the 
Rhodanus  and  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the 
department  of  Drome,  the  departments  of  Is^e  and  J\{ont 
Blanc,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Leman. 
They  were  a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Celtic  origin.  Their 
chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  and  their  farthest  city  to 
the  north  was  Geneva,  which  stOl  retains  its  name. 

II,  GavSres  or  Cav&ri  (K.avapE^),  between  the  Rhodanus,  the 
Druentia,  and  the  Isara,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Vauduse,  and  the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Drome ; 
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they  dwelt,  therefore,  arouud  what  are  now  Avignon,  Carpen- 
tras,  -Orange,  and  Monlelimart. 

in.  Vocontii  or  Vocuntii  {Ovonovnai),  a  powerful,  tribe,  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  therefore  enjoying  tlieir  own 
laws.  They  occupied  what  is  now  the  largest  portion  of  the 
western  division  of  the  departments  of  the  Hautes  and  Basses 
Alpes. 

IV.  Salves  (Sd3.vef),  called,  also,  SaUwvii,  SalicifOt  Sallyi. 
Their  territory  corresponded  to  what  is  now  the  departments 
of  the  RJione  and  Var.  They  were  a  large  and  savage  tribe, 
of  Lygiaii  or  Ligurian  origin. 

Smaller  Tribes. 
Besides  the  larger  tribes  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing smaller  ones,  partly  surrounded  by  the  larger  commtmities, 
and  partly  belonging  to  the  same,  namely,  J.  Nantuates,  in 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  province,  just  below  the  Lacus 
Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva.  Ctesar  speaks  of  this  tribe  in 
connection  with  the  VerSgri  and  Seduni,  who  lay  to  tlie  east 
and  southeast  of  them,  and  he  makes  the  territories  of  the  three 
extend  from  the  confines  of  the  Allobroges,  and  the  Lacus  Le- 
manus, and  Rhodanus,  as  far  as  the  Alps.  The  object  of  the 
Roman  commander  was  to  open  a'Secure  route  for  traders  over 
the  Alps  in  this  quarter,  and  one  on  which  they  wol  not  be 
subject  to  heavy  imposts,  and  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
this.  The  chief  city  of  the  Veragri  was  Oetodurus,  now  Mar- 
tigni  or  Martinach ;  and  that  of  the  Seduni  was  Ctvttas 
Sedunorum,  now  Sion.  2.  Gentrones,  to  the  south  of  the 
Nantuates,  among  the  Graian  Alps.  Their  territory  answered 
to  the  modern  Tarantaise.  3.  Gaturiges,  to  the  south  of  the 
preceding,  among  the  Cottian  Alps.  4.  Trieorit,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  5.  Vulgientes,  Memini,  and  Albiaei,  to  the 
scBith  of  the  preceding.  6.  Suelteri  and  Commoni,  toward  the 
coast.  7.  Oxybii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  between 
Forum  Julii,  now  Frejus,  and  Antipolis,  now  Antibes. 

(D.)    Cities   of   Nahbokensis. 
1,  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  RItodanus. 
J.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Citiea 
on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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11.  They  will  compiiae  the  cities  of  the  Bebrycts,  VolccB 
Tect5s&ges,  Volcce  Arecomici,  and  Helvii. 

i.  Cities  on  the  Coast. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Bebryces  we  fuid,  1.  IlUbHris  or  Eli- 
berri,  on  the  River  Illiberis,  and  where  Hannifaal  pitched  his 
fcamp  after  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  at  first  a  place  of 
some  importance,  but  subsequently  declined,  until  Constantine 
the  Great  re-established  it,  and  called  it  Helena,  in  honor  of 
his  mother.  Here  the  Emperor, Constans  was  overtaken  and 
slain  by  the  cavalry  of  the  usurper  Magnentius.  It  is  now 
Elne,  on  the  River  Tech.  2.  Patscino  (^  '^ovaKiv<,>v),  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Ruseino.  The'city  is  now 
La  Tour  de  Boussillon,  and  the  river  is  now  the  Tet. 

Jn  the  territory  of  the  Volca:  Tectosages  we  find,  1.  Narho 
Martins  (ij  NapBwi'),  now  Narbonne,  on  the  little  river  Max 
or  Adax,  now  the  Aude,  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Lacus 
Rubresus,  now  L'B'tang  de  Sigean.  It  was  an  old  city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  province,  to  which  it  gave  name.  Even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  Narbo  was  an  import- 
ant commercial  place,  and  hence  the  first  colony  planted  by 
Rome  in  this  country  was  established  hero  (B.C.  116).  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Colonia  Atacinorum,  from  the 
Atac,  ',1  a  tribe  of  the  Tectosages,  who  dwelt  in  this  quarter, 
and  with  whom  the  Roman  settlers  became  intermingled. 
This  name  was  subsequently  changed  to'  Colonia  Aiaeinorum 
Decu-manorumqtie,  the  additional  part,  Decumanorum,  having 
been  derived  from  the  Legio  Decumana,  or  tenth  legion,  the 
remains  of  which  were  settled  here  by  Julius  Cresar,  whence 
also  the  city  of  Narbo  received  the  appellution  of  Martins. 
The  traces  of  a  large  canal  are  still  shown  here,  which  the  Ro- 
mans cut  in  order  to  connect  the  lake  into  vfhich  the  Atax  flowed 
with  the  sea.  The  main  road  from  Itfily  to  Spain  ran  through 
this  place.  Cicero  calls  Narbo  ^'■Specula  Populi  Eomaiii  ac 
propugnaculum"  and  Strabo  designates  it  as  being  in  his  time 
the  emporium  of  all  Gaul.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Visi- 
goths, A.D.  462,  and  was  shortly  afterward  made  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom.  In  720  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and 
in  759  by  Pepin-le-bref. 

2.  Beeterrm  SeptimaKoriuii,  to  the  northeast,  now  Bezteres. 
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It  was  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Obris,  .now  Orbe.  The 
epithet  Septimanorum  was  derived  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
seventh  legion,  who  were  settled  here  as  a  colony. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volcec  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  Agatha 
or  Agatke  ('Ayddj]),  now  Agde.  It  was  a  settlement  of  the 
Massilians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  and  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Arauns,  now  the  Herault.  2.  Mesua,  now  3I-'se, 
called  Mansa  by  Avienus,     3.  Ledus,  now  Lattes. 

2.  Cities  in  Ote  Interior. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volcm  Tectosages  we  find,  1.  Tolosa 
Tectosagum  {ToXuiaa),  now  Toulouse.  This  was  a  very  old 
city,  and  famed  for  its  size  and  wealth  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul,  and  contained  a  temple  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  ail  who  dwelt  around  the  place,  and  remarkable  for  its 
riches,  arising  from  pious  offerings.  The  gold  obtained  by 
Brennus  from  the  plunder  of  Delphi  is  said  also  to  have  been 
deposited  here.  Servilius  C^pio,  the  Homan  commander,  on 
The  capture  of  the  city,  seized  upon  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple for  his  own  use ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  subsequently 
i^efell  him,  and  which  were  ascribed  to  this  act  of  sacrilege, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Aurum  Tolosanum."  The  Romans 
made  this  place  a  colony,  and  under  their  dominion  it  became 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  the  sciences.  2,  CarcSso  or  Carcdsum, 
now  Carcassone,  on  the  Atax.  3.  Usuerva  or  Hosuerva,  near 
Narboy  now  Aubere. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Volcai  Arecomici  we  find,  1.  Nemau- 
sus,  now  Nismes,  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  lay  on  the  Ro- 
man military  road  from  Italy  to  Spain,  on  the  southernmost 
slope  of  Mons  Cebenna,  and  was  distant  one  hundred  stadia 
from  the  Rhodanus,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  from  Nar- 
bo.  Strabo  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Arecomici,  and  states 
that,  though  inferior  to  Narbo  in  the  number  of  strangers  and 
otliers  resorting  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  was  superior 
in  the  number  of  its  citizens.  The  town  exercised  authority 
over  twenty-four  populous  villages,  and  enjoyed  tlie  Jus  Latii, 
by  virtue  of  which  those  elected  to  the  tedileship  or  qusEstor- 
ship  in  Nemausus  acquired  the  rights  of  Roman  citjzenii. 
Nemausus  was  fortified  with  walls  and  gates  by  the  Emperoi- 
Augustus,  about  fourteen  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It 
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was  the  birtli-place  of  Antoninus  Pius.  In  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Nemausus  suffered  much ;  still,  however,  of  all 
the  towns  in  France,  it  preserves  the  most  striking  memorials 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  has  been  styled,  in  fact, "  a  second 
E,ome."  The  two  most  remarkable  remains  are  the  ancient 
building  known  as  "La  Maison  Carree"  (the  square  house), 
though  not  square,  as  its  name  would  imply,  but  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  amphitheatre.  The  former  of  these  buildings 
was  a  temple  erected  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  am- 
phitheatre is  in  better  preservation  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  of  greater  extent  than  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona.  It  has 
been  computed  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  17,000  persons. 

2.  Ugernum,  to  the  southeast  of  Nemausus,  now  Beavcaire, 
on  the  Rhone.  Strabo  calls  the  place  Ovyepvov.  Here  Avitus 
was  raised  to  tiie  empire,  A.D.  456,  fay  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths.  3.  Vind(Mnagus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Adricomii, 
now  Vigan.  4.  Andusia,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Anduze. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  we  find,  1.  Alba  Augusta,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  and  more  commonly  called  Alba  Helvio- 
rum.  Ptolemy,  in  mentioning  it,  corrupts  the  latter  part  of 
the  name,  and  calls  the  Helvii  by  the  appellation  of  Elicoci, 
and  errs  stOl  further  in  placing  the  city  on  the  east  instead  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  Alps  or  Aps,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anyille.  Some,  however,  are  in.  favor  of  Viviers. 
2,  Apollinarium,  now  Aubenas.  3.  Batiana,  northeast  of 
Alba  Augusta,  now  Bais. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Alps. 

I.  These  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  like  those 
just  enumerated,  namely,  1.  Cities  on  the  coast,  and,  2.  Cities 
in  the  interior, 

II.  They  will  comprise  the  cities  of  the  Saiyes,  Cavares, 
Vocontii,  AJlobroges,  and  some  of  the  smaller  tribes. 

I.  Cides  on  the  Coast. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Saiyes,  or  between  the  Druentia  and 

the  sea,  we  find,  1.  Tarasco,  a  small  place  called  ttoXlxviov  by 

Strabo,  and  lying  opposite  to  Nemausus,  on  the  other  .side  of 

tlie  Rhodanus.     It  is  now  Tarascon.     2.  Arelate,  to  the  south 
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of  the  precetlmg,  situate  on  the  Rhodanns,  just  where  the  river 
divided  into  two  channels,  and  now  Aries.  It  is  first  mention- 
ed by  Csesar  {B.  C,  i.,  36 ;  ii.,  5),  who  built  here  twelve  ships 
of  war  previous  to  the  siege  of  Massilia.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  no  small  trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a 
writer  somewhat  later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
richest  cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  authors  make  it  a 
Roman  colony ;  and  it  was  probably  from  the  circumstance  of 
some  of  the  colonists  belonging  to  the  sixth  legion  that  it  got 
the  name  of  Arelatc  Sextunorum.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Arelate  is  most  common,  but  we  find  also  Afelas 
(especially  in  the  poets),  ArelattB  {'ApeXdrai,  Strabo),  and  Are- 
latum  {'kpsXa-ov,  Ptolemy),  and  in  Iftfer  times  Arelattis. 
This  city  appears  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  Alle- 
manni  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  it  rose  to  greatness  and  dis- 
tinction under  the  patronage  of  Constantine  the  Great.  This 
prince  appears  to  have  built  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  be- 
yond the  Rhone,  and  which  forms,  in  the  present  day,  the  sub- 
urb of  Trinquetaille,  in  the  island  La  Cam&rgue.  He  also 
gave  to  Arelate  the  name  of  Constantina,  which  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  time  of  Honorius  (a  century  later),  who  trans- 
ferred to  it  the  seat  of  the  prtetorian  prefect  of  GaUia,  which 
had  been  previously  fixed  at  Augusta  Trevirorum,  or  Treves. 
The  dignity  of  Aielate  survived  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  of  a  prefect 
under  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Under  the  Merovin- 
gian Franks  it  declined. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Arelate  were  the  celebrated  Campi  Lapi 
dei,  called,  also,  Campi Laptdarii  (-6  Xldivov  Tisdov),  "the  sfa> 
ny  fields,"  the  poetic  tradition  respecting  which  made  this  r(! 
gion  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  the  t^v.) 
brothers  Albion  and  Bergion,  the  giant  sons  of  Neptune.  Tli-; 
hero,  when  about  crossing  the  Rhone  with  the  oxen  of  Geryon, 
was  opposed  by  these  two  giants,  and,  having  exhausted  his  ar- 
rows in  the  conflict,  prayed  to  Jove  for  aid,  who  thereupon  sent 
him  a  shower  of  stones,  with  which  he  proved  victorious.  The 
plain  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  described  very  ac- 
curately by  Strabo,  except  that  he  assigns  it  too  small  an  ex- 
tent.    It  lies  near  the  ca.steni  bank  of  the  east  channel  of  the 
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Khone,  between  it  and  the  E'tang  de  Berre,  and,  according  to. 
modern  accounts,  contains  from  140,000  to  170,000  English 
acres.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  shingle,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
covered  all  over  with  rolled  boulders  and  pebbles,  the  stones  va- 
rying in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  tlTat  of  a  pumpkin ;  and  it 
is  as  free  from  any  intermixture  of  soil  as  the  shingle  upon  the 
sea-shore.  Vegetation  is  poor  and  miserable,  yet  the  district 
supplies  winter  pasturage  to  immense  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
modem  name  is  the  plain  of  La  Crau.  This  whole  region 
must  at  one  time  have  been  entirely  submerged,  and  the  stones 
must  have  been  deposited  by  the  Rhone  and  its  tributaries,  es- 
pecially the  Durance,  under  circumstances  very  difEerent  from 
their  present  physical  condition. 

On  the  route  from  Arelate  to  Massilia  lay,  3.  Maritima  Adu- 
aiicorum,  now  Miramas,  according  to  Reichard  and  Mannert, 
while  others  are  in  favor  of  Martigues.  It  was'  also  called 
Maritima  Colonia  and  Anatiiiorujn,  Urbs,  since  it  lay  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anatilii.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
4.  Calcaria,  now  Calissane. 

We  now  come  to,  5.  Massilia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Maoffa- 
Ua,  and  now  Marseilles.  This  place  was  founded  by  the  Pho- 
casaus  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  perhaps  the  earliest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was'  the  most  important  of  their  settlements  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Two  colonies  of  Phocteans 
successively  established  themselves  in  the  place,  the  iirst  about 
B.C.  600,  while  Phocsea  was  yet  flourishing.  The  second  colo- 
nization  of  Massilia  took  place  about  B.C.  544,  on  occasion  of 
the  Phoeseans  quitting  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  subjection 
with  which  thoy  were  tlireatened  by  the  Persians.  The  Mas- 
silians  were  early  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  native  tribes, 
Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  they  obtained  several  victories, 
and  established  new  settlements  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  re- 
tain them  in  subjection.  The  eurrounding  barbarians  acquired 
from  the  new  settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life  :  th^ 
learned  to  prune  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive. 
The  MassiUans  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  of  early  but  un- 
, certain  date.  Tlie  Massilian  Constitution  was  aristocratic; 
their  laws  and  their  religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
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lonians  of  Asia.  The  governing  body  was  a  senate  of  sis  hun- 
dred persons,  called  Tirnuchi  {Ttitovxai}',  who  wore  appointed 
for  life.  This  senate  had  fifteen  presidents  {■npoeaT<:>T£^),  who 
formed  a  sort  of  committee,  by  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  government  was  mariaged.  -  Of  this  committee  three  per- 
sons possessed  the  chief  power.  The  Tirnuchi  were  chosen 
from  among  those  who  had  children,  and  in  whose  family  the 
right  of  citizeaship  had  been  possessed  by  three  generations. 
The  Massiiians,  like  the  Phocfeans,  were  a  naval  people,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  It- 
aly. They  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  \vhich  alliance  was  gradually  converted  into  subjec- 
tion. In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Ctesar,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  the  former,  and  closed  their  gates  upon  Cfesar,  un- 
der pretence  of  preserving  neutrality  (B.C.  49).  After  con- 
tending for  some  time  against  Cresar's  lieutenants,  Trebonius 
and  Brutus,  they  surrendered  to  that  commander  himself  on 
his  return  from  his  victory  over  th'e  Pompeians  in  Spain.  Csc- 
sar,  however,  did  not  reduce  them  to  entire  subjection,  but  left 
two  legions  in  garrison,  while  he  marched  for\Tard  into  Italy. 
The  municipal  government  of  Massilia  remained  unaltered,  but 
its  political  independence  was  virtually  overthrown.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Massiiians  was  now  mofe  directed  to  literature 
and  philosophy,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  already  diligent 
cultivators.  They  had  spread  through  the  south  of  Gaul  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  character,  which  CsEsar  found 
in  use  among  the  Helvetii,  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east.  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  spot  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero. has  recorded  in 
the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the  Massiiians  ( Orat.  pro 
L.  Flacco,  c,  26).  Livy  has  pwt  a  high  encomium  upon  them 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian  embassador  (xxxvii.,  54) ;  and  Tac- 
itus (Agric,  c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.  For  more 
than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  presents  no  events 
of  interest.  In  the  troubles  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (A.D.  310)  attempted  to 
resume  the  purple  at  Arelate,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Emperor 
Constantinc,  his  son-in-law ;  but,  being  baffled  in  his  attempt, 
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he  fled  to  MassOia,  which  he  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  The 
city  was  taken  by  Constantine,  and  Maximian  became  his  own- 
executioner.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the 
attempt  of  the  Visigothio  king,  Ataulphus,  to  take  possession, 
but  it  afterward  becalne  the  prey  of  the  Burgmidians,  Visigoths, 
and  Franks.  It  was  taken  from  the  Franks  by  Theodorio  the 
Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  sisth  cen- 
tury, it  was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the 
Ostrogoth  to  the  Franks. 

Leaving  Massilia,  and  following  the  line  of  the  coast,  we  come 
next  to,  6.  Tauroentum,  called,  also,  Tauroeis  and  Taurenti- 
um,  the  site  of  which  is  to  be  sought  between  Cetreste  and 
Toulon.  Ukert  places  it  at  Tarento.  7.  Telo  Martius,  now 
Toulon.  This  place  is  noticed  as  a  harbor  in  the  "  Itinerarium 
MaritJmum"  of  Antoninus.  It  is  noticed,  also,  by  the  anony- 
mous geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  calls  it  simply  Telo  ;  and 
from  the  "  Notiiia  Dignitatum  per  Gallias,"  which  enumerates, 
among  other  officers,  the  "  Procurator  Baphii  Telonensis  Gal- 
liarum"  (Overseer  of  the  dye-house  for  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
at  Telo),  it  appears  that  the  principal  government  dye-house  in 
Gaul  was  here.  A  bishopric  was  established  here  in  the  fourth 
oentmy,  which  continued  till  the  Revolution :  the  bishop  was 
a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Areiate,  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Telo  Martius  was- repeatedly  ruined  by  the  Saracens,  and  as 
often  recovered  from  the  disaster.  8.  Olbia,  a  Massilian  colo- 
ny, now,  according  to  D'Anville,  Eoubes,  not  far  from  Uteres. 
Along  this  coast  are  three  islands,  called,  respectively,  Proie, 
Mese,  and  Hi/paa,  or,  by  a  general  name,  Stwch&des,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  the  islands  of  Narbonen- 
sis.  9,  Forum.  Julii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Frejus.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  col- 
ony of  the  Massilians,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. It  took  its  Roman  name  from  Julius  CiBsar,  who  may 
possibly  have  commenced  the  excavation  of  the  port,  which  was 
completed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  emperor  established 
here  the  station  of  a  fleet  destined  to  project  the  coast  of  Gaul. 
A  Roman  colony  was  also  fixed  here  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
town  became  wealthy  and  populous.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  Agiicola.  10.  Aqua  Sextia;,  now  Aix,  north- 
east "of  Massilia,  and  jnst  above  the  River  C(snus,  now  the 
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Arc.  It  owed  its  origin  and  name  to  the  Romans ,  for  the  pro- 
consul  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Saluvii  or 
Salyes,  founded  a  colony  here  about  120  B.C.,  and  gave  it,  on 
account  of  its  medicinal  springs,  the  name  of  Aquce  Sextim, 
i.  e.,  "the  waters  of  Sextius."  These  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered in  modern  days,  but  are  now  in  smalJ  repute.  11.  Ad 
Horrea,  now  Cannes.  12.  Antipolis,  now  Artiibes.  This  place 
was  founded  by  the  MassUians  as  a  barrier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Salyes  and  Ligurians.  Some  accounts  state  that 
the  Massilians  took  it  from  a  tribe  of  the  Ligurians.  It  was 
taken  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massdia,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic  city ;  anM  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  which  the  iunny  fish- 
ery may  have  contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre  and  some 
other  ancient  buildings  attest  its  former  importance.  During 
the  Roman  dominion  there  was  an  arsenal  here,  and  the  town 
was  protected  by  fortifications,  of  which  two  strong  towers  yet 
remain.  13.  Nicma  (NiKato),  lyii^  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Var,  now  Nice.  It  was  founded  by  the  Massdians,  and  forti- 
fied by  them  to  repress  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  secure  the 
navigation  of  the  adjacent  sea.  It  continued  subject  to  tho 
Massilians  after  the  establishment  of  the  Varus  as  tlie  bounda- 
ry of  Gaul  and  Italy.     In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  strong 


2.  Cities  in  the  Interior  of  the  Country. 

I.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  four  classes,  namely,  1. 
Cities  between  the  left  or  southern  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the 
places  along  the  coast  which  have  just  been  mentioned ;  2.  Cit- 
ies between  the  right  and  left  arms  of  the  Druentia ;  3.  Cities 
between  the  right  arm  of  the  Druentia  and  the  River  Isara ; 
4.  Cities  between  the  Isara  and  the  Rhodanus, 

II.  The  first  of  these  classes  will  comprehend  cities  belonging 
to  the  OxyMi,  Suetri,  Nerusi,  and  Yediantii;  'the  second,  cit- 
ies belonging  to  the  Albiceci,  Avantici,  and  Bodiontici ;  the 
third,  cities  belonging  'to  the  Memini,  YulgicKtes,  Vocontii, 
Cavares,  Segalauni,  and  Tricorti ;  and  the/ofes-^A,  cities  be- 
longing to  the  Allobroges,  Tricastini,  and  Nantudtes. 

First  Claxs.  1.  Alba  Augusta,  now  Aups.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  jilba  Helviorum,  also  called  Alba  Augusta,  Which 
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lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hel- 
vii.  9#  Anteee  or  Anteis,  now  Ampuis.  3.  Salina,  a  city  of 
the  Suetri,  taking  its  name  from  the  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, now  Castellane,  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  4,  Vergunni, 
the  name  of  a  city  and  people  among  the  Alps,  now  Vergons. 
5.  Ectini,  another  Alpine  city  and  people,  now  EsUne.  6. 
Glannativa  or  Glamnateva,  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  now  Glandeves. 

Second  Class.  1.  Griselum,  in  the  angle  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Dmentia.  There  were  medicinal  springs  in  this 
quarter,  and  hence  the  place  was  also  called  Aqua  Griselicm. 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  words  Nympkis  Gnselicis  ocour, 
was  found  at  the  baths  of  Greoulx,  and  therefore  fixes  the  lo- 
cality. 2.,  -Ren'  Apollinares,  or  simply  Reii,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  precedmg,now  Riez.  It  was  a  Roman  colony.  The 
eailior  name  was  Albece  or  Albiwce,  and  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  AlbicEci.  3,  Sanitium  or  Civitas  Saniciensium,  to  the 
.northeast,  now  Senez.  4.  IHnia  or  Civitas  Dienensium,  now 
THgne,  to  the  northwest  of  Sanitium. 

Third  Class.  1.  Apia  Julia,  the  capital  of  the  Vulgientes, 
nortli  of  the  Dmentia,  and  east  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Apt.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  name  indicates. 
3.  Cabellio,  the  capital  of  the  Cavares,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  lying  on  the  Dmentia ;  now  Cavaillon,  on  the  Du- 
rance. 3.  Avenio,  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhodanus  and 
Dmentia,  now  Avignon.  Some  writers  ascribe  the  origin  of 
Avenio  to  a  colony  from  Massilia ;  according  to  another  opin- 
ion, it  was  the  original  capital  of  the  Cavares,  from  whom  it 
was  called  Avenio  Cavarum.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period  of  their  dominion  in  Gaul,  aud  a 
Roman  colony  appears  to  have  been  established  here.  Upon 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe,  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Buigundians,  and  afforded  to  the  king  of 
that  people  a  secure  asylum. from  the  power  of  Clovis,  king  of 
the  FiH.nks,  who  besiegedit  in  vain.  It  subsequently  became 
subject,  perhaps  for  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  certainly  to 
the  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  Saracens.  The  Saracens  took  it 
twice,  but  could  not  retain  it.  4.  Carpentaracte,  to  the  north- 
east of  Avenio,  now  Carpentras,  on  the  River  Auznn.  It  be- 
longed to  the  Cavares,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
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Julius  Ctesar.  Valesius  makes  it  identical  with  Ptolemy's 
Forum  Neronis  Meminorum,  but  this  is  rather  Forcltlquier. 
At  Carpfentoracte  may  stJl  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  triumphal 
arch  of  Domitius  Alienobarbue,  who  defeated  here  the  Allobro- 
ges  and  Arverni.  5.  Arausio  ('Apanotuv),  now  Orange,  north 
of  Avenio.  This  was  also  a  city  of  the  Cavares.  Mela  and 
Pliny  call  it  Arausio  Secundanorum,  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
second  legion,  who  were  settled  there  as  colonists.  On  coins 
the  full  title  is  Colonia  Arausio  Secundanorum  Cohortis 
XXXIII.  Orange  contaijis  more  Roman  antiquities  than  most 
other  towns  in  France,  and  may  vie  with  the  cities  of  Italy. 
The  principal  of  these  is  a  triumphal  arch,  called,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  the  Arch  of  Marius,  but  which  is  prob- 
ably of  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  Visigoths  and  Burgundians 
got  possession  of  this  place  on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  from  them  it  passed  to  the  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  the  capital  of  a  principahty,  which,  after  passing  through 
different  lamilics,  came  to  that  of  Na^au.  The  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange  is  still  retained  by  the  royal  family  of  Holland. 
C.  Vasio,  now  Vaison,  to  the  northeast  of  Arausio,  called  by 
Pliny  "Colonia  et  Caput  Vocontiorum."  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Trogus  Pompeius. 

7,  Nmonidgus,  called,  also,  Augmta,  now  Nian,  northwest 
of  Vasio.  8,  Mons  Seleucus  or  Saleucus,  to  the  east,  the  name 
of  a  mountain  and  city  where  Magnentius  met  with  his  sec- 
ond defeat  from  Constantius.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  are 
still  found  here.  The  name  of  the  spot,  as  given  by  XJkert,  is 
La  b&tie  Mont  SaUon.  9.  Dea  Vocontiorum,  now  Di€,  to 
the  northwest.  A  Roman  colony  was  settled  here,  with  the 
title  of  Colonia  Dea  Augusta  Vocontiorum.  10.  Valentia,  to 
the  northwest,  now  Valence.  It  was  situate  on  the  Rhodanus, 
■  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the  Isara  with  that  stream. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Segalauni  or  Segovellauni,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  colony.  In  the  time  of  the  later 
western  emperors  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
afforded  a  refuge  to  Conatantine,  who  had  assumed  the  purple 
in  Britain,  and  was  fruitlessly  besieged  here  by  Sarus  the  Goth, 
whom  Stilicho  had  sent  against  him.  Jovinus,  another  usurp- 
er, songhi  refuge  here,  but  the  townwaS  taken  by  the  Visigoths, 
who,  under  their  king  Ataulphus,  had  taken  part  against  him. 
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It  was  afterward  subject  to  the  Burgundians,  and  passed  from 
Ihem  to  tho  Franks.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  formed  part  of 
(he  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  was  the  capital  of  Valentinois,  a 
(Ustrict  of  Dauphin^. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Trtcus  or  Tracus,  now  the 
Drac,  which  flowed  into  the  Isara  just  below  Gratianopolis, 
now  Grenoble,  dwelt  the  Trioorii.  Among  their  cities,  contin- 
uing our  enumeration  of  those  composing  the  third  class,  we 
may  mention,  1.  Gratianopolis.  In  the'  "  Theodosian  Table," 
and  in  tlie  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  it  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
Cularo.  Inscriptions,  which  have  been  dug  up,  speak  of  the 
fortifications  and  the  edifices  within  the  town,  which  were 
erected  by  the  emperors  Dioclesiau  and  Maximian,  from  whose 
assumed  designations  of  Jovius  and  Herculius  two  of  the  gates 
were  named  Porta  Jovia  and  Porta  Herculea.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  name  Gratianopolis  was  given  to  the  town,  in 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Gratianus ;  and  this  name  grad- 
uaUy  superseded  the  old  one,  Cularo,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
modern  one,  Grenoble.  In  Cicero's  time,  Cularo  was  a  frontier 
town  of  the  AUobroges,  to  which  tribe  the  Tricorii  appear  origin- 
ally to  have  belonged.  2.  license  Castrum,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  the  site  of  which,  according  to  Durandi,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  vicinity  of  either  Oze  (called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Ossis)  or  in  that  of  Huez.  3.  Catbrissium,  to  the  northeast, 
now,  according  to  Eeiehard,  Petit  Chat.  4.  CaturigeB,  called, 
also,  Caturigomagus  or  Catorimagus,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  near  the  Druentia,  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Catu- 
riges,  and  is  now  Charges.  5.  Eburodunum  or  Ebrodunum, 
now  Enibrun,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  a  mount- 
ain, the  roots  of  which  were  washed  by  the  Druentia.  In  the 
"  Notitia  Civit.  Prov.  Max.  Sequan."  it  is  called  Castrum 
Ebredunense.  This  place  obtained  various  privileges  from  the 
Uoman  emperors. 

Fourth  Class.  1.  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  Rhodanus, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Allobroges.  This  place  was  ah-eady  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Cassar,  who  makes  mention  of  it  in 
his  commentaries.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Qvtsvva,  which 
is  also  the  orthography  of  Strabo,  while  in  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
ble it  is  written  Vigenna  ;  this  last,  however,  is  very  probably 
a  mistake.  It  was  a  Roman  coloiiy,  and  tlic  rival  of  its  neigh- 
H 
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bor  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons.  In  the  civil  war  at  tlie  close  of 
Nero's  reign,  it  embraced  tiie  party  of  Galba,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceived many  honors.  Tradition  fixes  Vienna  as  the  place  of 
Pilate's  banishment  after  lie  had  been  displaeed  from  his  gov- 
ernment of  Judtea,  and  a  Roman  structure,  still  standing,  is 
popularly  called  his  tomb.  The  people  of  this  place  appear  to 
have  been  great  admirers  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  which  has 
been  taken  as  an  indication  that  literature  was  cultivated  among 
them.  Martial  gives  to  Vienna  the  epithet  "  viiifera"  (vine- 
bearing),  and  the  vineyards  on  the  Rhone,  immediately  oppo- 
site, still  produce  the  Cote  Rotie,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  French 
red  wines,  while  the  hills  around  Vienne,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  are  covered  vrith  vineyards,  which"  produce  abundance  of 
good  red  wine.  2.  Geneva,  now  Geneve,  as  the  name  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  or  Genf,  according  to  the  German  orthography, 
while  in  English  we  still  call  it  Geneva.  It  was  situate  at 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  the  Rhodanus  issued  from  it,  and  on  the  south 
ern  bank  of  the  stream.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Csesar, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  the  farthest  city  of  the  Allobroges  in  this 
quarter,  and  close  to  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii,  with  whose 
territory  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Rhodanus. 
Modern  Geneva  occupies  both  banks  of  the  stream,  though  the 
larger  portion  of  the  city  is  still  on  the  southern  side.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that,  down  to  the  time  of  the  "  Itinera- 
ries" and  the  "  Theodosian  Table,"  no  one  of  the  geographical 
writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Ctesar  makes  any  mention  of 
the  place.  By  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  often  allud- 
ed to,  but  under  the  name  of  Genana,  Jenna,  &c.  3.  Tarnu- 
ja,  called,  also,  Acaunum,  now  St.  Maurice,  on  the  Rhone. 
4.  Octodurus,  now  Martigny  or  Martmach.  5.  Cenlronum 
Civitas,  called,  in  the  Notitia,  Darantasia,  the  capital  of  the 
Centrones,  on  the  Isara,  now  Montiers,  on  the  Is^e. 

Islands  belonging  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  lying  in  the 
Sinus  Gallicus. 

I.  Blascon  (^  BAodKuj'),  now  Brescon,  belonging  to  the  Vol- 
OEe  Aiecomici,  and  not  far  from  Agatha,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Arauris,  or  Herault. 

II.  Metinai  lying  anciently,  according  to  Pliny,  in  the  mouth 
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of  the  Rhone,  "  in  Rhodani  oslto."  As,  however,  he  gives  the 
river  three  mouths,  and  as  the  island  is  not  any  further  men- 
tioned, its  position  can  not  be  determined  with  certainty.  Man- 
nert  is  in  favor  of  identifying  it  with  the  small  island  of  Jama- 
t(m,  which,  along  with  two  others,  lies  in  front  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

in.  St<sck&des  (al  Irjotxade^  vijaoi),  now  Isles  (PHiires,  be- 
longing  to  the  territory  of  the  Salyes,  and  lying  in  a  southeast 
direction  from  Telo  Martins,  or  Toulon.  The  Greek  name  has 
reference  to  their  being  ranged  on  the  same  line,  or  in  a  row 
(from  CTolxo^i  "  a  row").  They  received  this  appellation  from 
the  Massilians,  who  colonized  some  of  them.  '  Strabo  and  Ptol- 
emy make  the  number  to  have  been  five,  three  large  and  two 
small,  but  give  the  names  of  only  three,  Prote,  now  Parque- 
rolles  ;  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  now  Portcros ;  and  HypcEa,  now 
du  Levant  or  Titan.  The  two  smaller  ones  Mannert  thinks 
are  the  modem  Ribandas  and  Bageaux.  Mela  comJDrehends 
under  the  name  of  Stcechades  all  the  islands  along  the  coast 
of  Gaul  from  Liguria  to  MassUia.  Ammianus  MarceUinus 
places  them  near  Niosea  and  Antipolis.  Dioscorides  calls  these 
islands  S-ri^dJif ,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  XiyvajiSe^,  from  their 
being  inhabited  by  Ligyans,  who,  as  before  remarked,  are  the 
same  with  the  Salyes.  Tacitus  styles  them  Massiliensium 
insula. 

IV.  Planasia,  called,  also,  Lerina,  now  St.  Honorat,  near 
Antipolis. 

v.  Leron  (^  A^pwv),  now  St.  Marguerite,  also  near  Antipo- 
lis. Ail  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  including  the  Stcechades, 
&o.,  were  held  by  the  Massilians,  who  fortified  them  against 
the  incursions  of  pirates.  On  the  island  of  Leron  they  erected 
a  temple  to  the  hero  Leron,  after  whom  the  island  was  named 

S,  AQUITANIA- 
{A-)  Names. 
T.  The  name  Aquitania,  as  we  have  afready  seen,  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Garumna  to  the  Pyrenees,  but  was  afterward,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  extended  to  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul  compre- 
hended between  the  Garumna  and  Ligeris. 

U.  According  to  Pliny,  the  earlier  name  of  Aquitania  proper 
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was  Armorica,  a  Celtic  appellation,  denoting  a  region  border- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  derived  from  the  Celtic  \yords  ar  mor,  "  on 
the  sea." 

Obs.  Ukert  thinlts  that  Pliny  is  here  in  error,  tlie  term  ATmorica  properly  dc- 
notinglhe  tract  of  country  along  the  Atlantic,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeria 
and  that  of  the  Sequana.  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  defends  the  correctness 
of  Pliny's  remark.  According  to  Mannett,  the  GauJs  gave  the  name  of  Armor- 
ica to  all  the  country  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  as  a  general  appellation ;  and  as  the 
Romans  before  Ciesar's  time  knew  no  other  coast  of  Gaul  but  that  of  Aquita- 
nia,  he  supposes  that  they  considered  the  term  Armorica  to  apply  in  a  special 
sense  to  this  whole  country,  and  he  even  thinks  that  the  name  Aquitama  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Latin  form  of  the  word  Armm-ica, 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Aqnitania  proper  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin,  and  distinct  from  the  Celtic 
race.  The  names  of  places  among  the  tribes  of  Aquitanian 
origin,  therefore,  are  in  the  Iberian  form,  and  not  a  single  one 
of  such  places  had  a  Celtic  appellation. 

II.  Still,  however,  we  must  not  suppose  that,  even  in  Aqui- 
taiiia  proper,  there  were  not  some  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  as  the 
names  of  their  towns  denote.  These  were,  however,  compara- 
tively very  few  in  number,  and  the  most  important  one  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisci. 

in.  Casar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  his  lieutenant,  the 
younger  Crassus,  made  an  incursion  into  it.  The  countrj', 
liowever,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  the  year  '28  B.C., 
when  Augustus  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Messaia  to  conquer  it. 
The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  MessaJa  in  this  expedition, 
which  he  has  commemorated  in  his  poems. 

IV.  Under  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  Visigoths,  after  rava- 
ging Italy,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania, 
which  they  kept  until  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated 
them  in  a  great  battle  near  Poictiers,  A.D.  507,  and  killed  their 
king,  Alarie  U.  Aquitania  then  became  part  of  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks,  but  under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was 
detached  from  it  again,  and  given  as  an  appanage  to  Charibert, 
a  younger  son  of  Clotarius  II. 

V.  At  a  !at«r  period,  Aquitania  underwent  another  change 
in  its  southern  limits.  The  Vascones,  a  Spanish  people,  iind- 
ing  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  crossed  the  Pyr- 
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enees,  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Aquitania,  which 
from  them  tooli  the  name  of  Vasoonia  or  Gascony,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since,  while  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  same 
province  continued  tn  be  called  Aquitaine,  and  afterward,  by 
corruption,  Guienne. 

(C.)     Tribes    of    AquiTiKiA. 

The  tribes  of  Aquitania,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna,  and,  2.  Tribes  between  the 
1  and  the  Ligeris. 


1.  Tribes  betiveen  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 

(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Tarbdli  (TapGeXXoi),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  extending  from 

the  Pyrenees  to  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  Vibisci,  who  dwelt 

around  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.     They  occupied  what  would 

now  correspond  to  the  departments  of  the  Basses  Pyr&n6es  and 


II.  Auscii  (AvoKioi),  between  the  Aturis  and  the  Garumna 
Their  country  would  correspond  now  to  portions  of  the  present 
departments  of  Hautes  Pyrenees,  Gers,  &c.  Mela  calls  them 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Aquitani,  "  Aquitanorum  clarissimi 
sunt  Auscii  ;"  and  Strabo  calls  their  country  a  beautiful  one ; 

KaXi)  Je  KOi'l  Tj  TWJ'  KVOKMV. 

nr.  Bituriges  Vibisci  (Birovptysr  ol  OvtSianoi),  called  by  Stra- 
bo 'loaieoi,  and  by  Pliny  "  Bituriges  Libert,  cognomine  Ubisei" 
a  largo  and  powerful  people  of  Celtic  origin,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Garumna,  near  its  mouth.  They  dwelt,  therefore,  in  what 
would  be  now  the  country  around  Bourdeaux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  Boii,  whom  Ausonius  first  mentions 
in  this  quarter,  dwelt  still  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
the  Vasates  and  Nitiobriges  occupied  small  tracts  of  country 
along  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhodanus.  These  three  last  men- 
tioned tribes  were  also  Celtic  ones. 

(b)  Smaller  Communities. 

Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  mention  were  the  following : 

1,  Convenes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Garumna,  at  the  foot  of  the 

Pyrenees.     They  were  a  mised  race  of  deserters  and  robbers. 
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and  were  finally  settled  by  Pompey  in  the  town  of  Lugdunum 
Convenarum,  now  St.  Sertrand.  2.  Bigerrones,  between  the 
Tarbelli  and  ConvenEe.  3.  Elusdtes,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Auscii.  Their  chief  city  was  Elusa,  now  Eauze,  on  the  Ge- 
lize,  in  the  department  of  Gers.  4.  Cocossates,  called  by  Pliny 
Cocossates  Sexsignani,  dwelling  in  what  is  now  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chalosse,  between  Dax  and  Moni  de  Marsan.  5.  Ono- 
brisates,  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Nebousan. 
6.  Tarusates,  around  what  is  now  Twrsan,  in  the  department 
of  Landes.  1.  Vasates,  called  by  Ctesar  Vacates,  and  the  same, 
probably,  with  the  Basabocades  of  Pliny.  Their  territory  lay 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garurana,  and  corresponded  to  what 


2.  Tribes  between  the  Garnmna  and  Ligeris. 
(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Pictones  (ninTove^),  called  by  Ammianus  Mareellinus  Pic- 
tavi,  dwelling  immediately  south  of  the  Ligeris,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now 
the  department  of  La  Vendee,  and  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  department  of  Loire  t?if6rieure,  the  department  of 
Deux  Sevres,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of  Mai/- 
enne  et  Loire.  In  other  words,  their  territory  corresponded  to 
what  was  formerly  PoUou. 

II.  BitHriges  CuH  C&uvptyeq  of  Koi&oi),  dwelling  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  is  now  the  departments  of 
Vienne,  Indre,  and  Cher. 

m.  Santdnes  {Xdvrovoi),  to  the  north  of  the  Garumna,  near 
its  mouth,  now  the  departments  of  Charente  inferieure  and 
Charente  sup6rieure. 

TV.  Lemovices  {Ae/iofiiKcf),  to  the  east  of  the  Pictones  and 
Sanfones,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne, 
formerly  Limosin. 

V.  Arvemi  {'Apoiepvoj),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding. 
They  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Conize,  and 
also  those  of  Haute  Vienne,  Creuze,  and  Puy  de  Dome. 

VI.  Petrocorii  {nerposopioL),  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lemo- 
vices, in  what  used  to  be  called  Perigord,  but  is  now  the  de- 
partment of  I 
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VII.  Gadnrci  (KadoCpKoi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Lot. 

VIII.  Ruteni  {'FovTr/vol),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
in  what  was  formerly  Bx)uergne,  tut  what  answers  now  to 
portions  of  the  departments  of  Lot,  Tarn,  and  Aveiron. 

(I))  Smaller  Communities. 
The  most  important  of  these  were,  1.  Nitiobriges,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Garumna,  but  especially  on  the  northern  side. 
Their  territory  answered  to  what  is  now  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Lot  et  Garonne,  and  the  southwestern  portion 
of  the  department  oi  Lot.  2.  Gabali  or  Gabales  (rafioAeif),  to 
the  east  of  the  Uuteni.  They  were  a  mountaineer  race,  and 
principally  occupied  in  working  silver  mines.  Their  country 
answered  to  portions  of  the  departments  oi  Aveiron,  Loz^e,  and 
Oantal.  3.  Velavi  {OveXXaioi),  called  by  Cresar  Vellauni,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  Gabali,  and  at  one  time  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Arvemi,  as  we  are  informed  by  Ctesar  and  Strabo. 
They  dwelt  among  the  Cevennes  {Mons  Cebenna),  in  the  mod- 
ern Velay. 


These  may  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tribes, 
namely,  1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garumna, 
and,  2.  Cities  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris. 


1.  Cities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garumna. 

Among  the  Tarbelli  we  find,  1.  Lapurdum,  now  Bayonne, 
in  the  Tractus  Lapurdensts,  now  Labour.  2.  Carasa,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  called  by  Ctesar  Garites,  now  Ga- 
ris.  3.  Beneharnum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Lascar.  4.  Aqua  TarbelUca:  or  Augusts,  on  the  coast,  north- 
west of  Lapurdum,  now  Dax.  5.  Sibusates,  to  the  northeast 
of  Lapurdum,  now  Sobusse.  6.  Atura,  called,  also,  Vicus  Ju- 
Hi  and  Aturres,  situate  on  the  A.iuris  or  Adour.  It  is  now 
Aire.  7.  Boii  or  Boates,  in  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  now  Tete 
de  Buck.  The  resin  furnished  by  the  pmes  in  this  district  ob- 
tained for  the  Boii  the  appellation  of  "  Piceos  Boios." 

Among  the  Bituriges  Vibisci  we  find,  1.  Burdigala  (Brat)/>- 
&iyaXa),  now  Bourdeaux,  on  the  Garumna.    It  was  an  import- 
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ant  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  mentions  it  as  the  chief 
trading  place  of  the  Bituriges,  He  describes  the  town  as  situ- 
ate ?iiiivodaXdrry  tivi,  which  D'Anville  interprets  as  meaning  a 
place  up  to  which  the  sea  (or  tide)  flows.  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  the 
capital  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  Ausonius,  a  Latin  poet  of  the 
fourth  century,  himself  a  native  of  this  place,  has  left  a  de- 
scription of  it  in  his  poem  Clar^  Urbes,  or  Ordo  Nobilium 
Urlnum,  and  describes  it  as  "renowned  for  wine,  and  stream;-, 
and  tlie  manners  and  talents  of  its  inhabitants."  Under  thj 
Romans,  Burdigala  was  not  the  scene  of  any  important  his- 
torical event,  except  the  a'ibumption  of  the  purple  by  Tacitus, 
in  the  reign  of  Galhenus,  m  the  third  century.  It  derives  its 
reputation  rather  from  the  zeal  with  which  literature  was  here 
cultivated.  2.  Novwmagjif,  to  the  northwest  of  Burdigala, 
now  Castillon,  accordmg  to  Rlannert;  but,  according  to  Bei- 
chard,  Castelnau  de  Medoc.  3.  Serio,  to  the  southeast  of  Bur- 
digala, now  Rions.  4.  Varadetum,  to  the  northeast  of  Burdi- 
gala, now  Carai/e. 

Among  the  Vasates  we  find  Vasatm,  now  Bazas,  the  chief 
city  of  this  tribe ;  among  the  Elusates,  the  city  of  Elusa,  called 
by  Me^  Elusaberris,  now  Eauze,  the  capital  of  this  conamu- 
nity ;  among  the  Auscii,  the  city  of  Climberris,  or  Augusta 
Ausciorum,  now  Auch,  their  capital ;  among  the  Bigerrones, 
their  chief  city  Turba,  called  in  the  Notitia  Civitas  Twrba 
cunt  castro  Bigorra,  now  Tarbes  ;  and  Aqu(e  Onesiorum,  with 
its  baths,  now  Barrages  ;  among  the  Convetus,  the  city  of 
Lugdunum  Convenarum,  now  St.  Bertrand,  already  mention- 
ed ;  Crodunum,  now  Gourdan,  on  the  upper  Garumna ;  Aqum 
Convenarum,  now  Bagneres  ;  and  Aginnum,  now  Agen,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garumna. 

2,  Cities  between  the  Gaiumna  and  Ligerts. 
Among  the  Pictones  we  find,  1  Limonum,  called,  also,  Pic- 
tavi,  and  now  Poitiers.  It  was  probably  the  capital  of  the 
tribe.  In  the  Peutinger  Table  it  is  caUed  Lemuno.  Upon  the 
downfall  of  the  western  empire  this  city  repeatedly  suffered. 
It  was  pdlaged,  A.D.  410,  by  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  who  extended  their  do- 
minion over  all  the  countries  south  and  west  of  the  Loire.     In 
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the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  by  Clovis, 
the  vicinity  of  Poitiers  was  distinguished'  by  the  first  of  the 
three  great  contests  that  have  rendered  it  the  most  remarka- 
ble battle-field  of  France.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  Clovis  at  YougU,  the  same  with  Vouille, 
a  Tillage  on  the  River  Auzance,  a  few  miles  west  of  Poitiers. 
In  A.D,  733,  the  Saracens  were  defeated  here  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  and  western  Europe  was  thereby  saved  from  the  Moham- 
medan yoke ;  and  at  a  later  period  the  memorable  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  English  and  French.  2,  Agesinates, 
the  capital  of  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  dwelling  on  the  very 
coast.  It  is  now  Lusignan.  3.  Rauranum,  to  the  southwest 
of  Limonum,  now  Raum.  4.  RaUatum,  in  the  northwestern 
corner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  now  Machecou.  The  pa- 
gus  Ratiensis  is  Le  pays  de  Retz. 

Among  the  Santones  we  have,  1.  Mediolunum,  afterward 
Sanlones,   now   Sainies.      It  was  the   capital  of  the  tribe. 

2.  Santonum  Partus,  now  Tonnay-Charente,  near  Rochefort. 

3,  Semvii,  now  Sovbise.  4.  IcuUsma,  now  Angouleme. 
5.  Tamnum,  now  Mortagne.  6.  Novioregum,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  preceding,  now  Royan. 

Among  the  Petrocorii  we  find,  1.  Vesunna,  afterward  Pe- 
trocorii,  now  Perigueux.  A  tower,  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city,  is  stiU  called  Visonne,  an  evident  modification  of 
the  ancient  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it  stands  retains 
the  designation  of  La  Cite.  This  place  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  into  those  of  the  Visigoths,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Franks.  2.  Bercorates,  now  Bergerac.  3.  DioUndum, 
now  La  Linde. 

Among  the  Cadurd  we  find,  1.  IHvona,  afterward  Cadurci, 
and  now  Cahors.  Ptolemy  eaUs  it  Aov^wva,  and  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  Table  it  is  Bibona,  but  Ausonius  is  considered  by  D'An- 
ville  to  have  given  the  true  orthography,  IHvona,  a  word  which, 
in  the  Celtic  language,  denoted  a  fountain  sacred  to  tlie  gods. 
On  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire  it  came  successively  into 
the  hands  of  Goths  and  Franks,  and  was  afterward  subjected  to 
the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  then  to  its  own  bishop.  There  are 
some  Roman  remains  here,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  aqueduct, 
and  a  monument  to  M.  Lucterius,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus.    2.   Uxellodunum,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  ou 
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the  Durauius,  now  Pu^che  ePIssolu.  3.  Varadetum,  now  Fa- 
raye. 

Among  the  Lemovices  we  find,  1.  Augustorilum,  afterward 
Lemovices  (though  Ctesar  already  gives  it  this  latter  name), 
now  Limoges,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  the  third 
century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  stood  at  the  con- 
vergence of  several  Roman  roads.  There  was  an  amphithe- 
atre here,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Trajan,  In  the  fifth 
century  this  city  came  into  the  power  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
was  successively  pillaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Franks  (twice) 
and  Northmen,  2.  CassinoTnagus,  now  Chabannois.  3.  An- 
decamulum,  to  the  northwest  of  Lemovices,  now  Rangon. 
4.  Acitodumim.,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Ahun. 

Among  the  Biluriges  Cuhi  we  have,  1.  Argantomagus,  in 
the  southwest  angle  of  their  territory,  now  Argenton.  2.  Ale- 
rea,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  St.  Vincent  d'Ar- 
dentes,  on  the  Andria,  now  Indre,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Loire.  3.  NoviodHnum,  now  Nouan.  4.  Avaricum,  afterward 
Bituriges,  now  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  Csesar's 
time  it  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  a  strong  city,  being  sur- 
rounded on  almost  every  side  either  by  marshes,  or  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Avara  or  Eure.  In  the  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans, at  the  head  of  which  was  Vercingetorix,  near  the  close 
of  CEesar's  proconsulship,  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  bepame 
the  seat  of  war.  Agreeably  to  the  defensive  plans  of  the  natives, 
upon  the  approach  of  Ceesar's  army,  above  twenty  towns  of  the 
Bituriges  were  given  to  the  flames,  and  in  a  general  council  it 
was  debated  whether  Avaricum  should  be  burned  or  defende<:l. 
It  was  spared  through  the  entreaties  of  the  Bituriges,  who  be- 
sought the  other  Gauls  not  to  compel  them  to  destroy  a  citv, 
almost  the  finest  of  all  Gaul,  and  the  bulwark  and  ornament 
of  their  state.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Vercingetorix,  a 
stand  was  made  at  Avaricum,  and  a  suitable  garrison  was  se- 
lected. But  the  Romans  toolt  the  city  after  a  siege  of  twen- 
ty-five days,  and  out  of  40,000  persons  who  had  been  shat  up 
in  the  place,  scarcely  eight  hundred  escaped  to  the  eamp  of 
Vercingetorix.  By  what  degrees  Avaricum  recovered  from 
this  dreadful  bi»w  is  not  known.  Augustus  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  Aquitania.     It  was  improved  and  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
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mans,  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  Franks  after  the  victory  of  Clovis  at  VouilU. 

Among  the  Arverni  we  iind,  1.  Augustonometurti,  now  Cler- 
mont, on  the  River  Elaver,  now  the  Allier,  and  the  capital  of 
the  tribe.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  existed  when  Ctesar 
invaded  Gaul ;  it  was  certainly  not  the  Gergovia,  in  attacking 
which  he  experienced  his  most  considerable  check. .  Straho 
mentions  it  under  the  name  of  NE/iwocdf .  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  castle  hy  which  the  town  was  defended  was  named  Cla- 
rus  Mons,  and  this  name,  which  was  at  first  restricted  to  the 
castle,  was  afterward  extended  to  the  whole  town,  whence  the 
modern  appellation.  3.  Gergovia.  Tho  position  of  this  place 
has  given  rise  to  great  diiference  of  opinion,  and  the  difficulty 
has  been  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two 
places  of  this  name,  one  among  the  Boii,  and  the  other  in  the 
territory  of  the  ArvernL  The  latter  is  supposed,  by  the  best 
geographical  writers,  to  have  been  Augustonometum,  and  D'An- 
ville  plG(!6s  its  site  a  few  leagues  to  the  southeast  of  Clermont, 
between  Perignal,  Jussat,  and  Le  Crest.  After  the  capture 
of  Avaricum,  CEesar  laid  siege  to  this  place,  but  was  compelled 
to  raise  it  after  a  murderous  attempt  to  storm  the  city.  3.  Bri- 
vas,  on  the  Elaver,  to  the  southeast  of  Augustonometum,  now 
Brioude.  4.  AqucE  Calid<E,  to  the  north  of  Augustonometum, 
also  on  the  Elaver,  now  Vichy. 

In  the  country  of  the  Gabali  we  find,  1.  Anderitum,  called, 
also,  Civitas  Gabalum,  now  Javoux,  among  the  Cevennes;  in 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  we  have,  1.  SegoduTvum,  or  Civitas 
Rutenorum,  now  Rhodez;  2.  Albiga,  or  Urbs  Albigensis,  now 

Alb7J. 

3.   LUGDUNENSIS- 
(A.)     Names. 

I.  The  name  Lugdwnensis  is  derived  from  that  of  Lugdu- 
num,  now  Lyons,  its  capital. 

II.  This  province  was  also  caUed  Gallia  Celtica,  from  its  in- 
habitants, the  Celt<B. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes 
between  the  Ligeris  and  sea-coast,  and,  3.  Tribes  between  the 
Ligeris,  Rhodanu^,  Arar,  and  Sequana. 
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1.  Tribes  between  the  Ligeris  and  Sea-coast. 
(ft)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Veneti  or  Venetes  (Oveveroi),  a  large  and  powerful  tribe, 
in  a  northwestern  direction  £com  the  mouth  of  the  Ligcris,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Their  country  answered  to  what 
is  now  the  department  of  Morbihan,  and  was  formerly  a  part 
of  Bretagne.  The  Veneti  possessed  almost  the  only  havens 
that  offered  a  secure  shelter  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast,  and  this  advantage,  with  their  superior  skill  in  maritime 
affairs,  enabled  them  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  nations 
which  frequented  that  part  of  the  ocean,  and  to  render  them 
tributary.  They  used  vessels  of  small  draught  of  water,  suit- 
ed to  the  shallows  which  they  had  to  navigate,  and  which  re- 
ceived but  little  damage  when  left  aground  by  the  receding 
tide,  while  their  lofty  stern  and  prow,  and  the  general  strength 
of  their  construction  and  equipment,  enabled  them  to  ride  out 
the  tempests  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  these  vessels 
the  Veneti  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  British  islands  and  with 
other  parts.  Their  towns  and  strong-holds  were  situate  on 
tongues  of  land  running  out  into  the  sea,  surrounded  by  banks 
and  shallows,  which,  being  covered  by  the  flood-tide,  admitted 
of  no  assault  by  a  land  force,  and,  being  toft  dry  by  the  ebb, 
kept  off  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  navy.  Confiding  in  the  exten- 
sive confederation  of  which  they  were  the  head,  in  their  nau- 
tical skill,  and  in  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  they  ven- 
tured to  bid  defiance  to  Casar  (B.C.  56) ;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  general  overcame  aU 
obstacles,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  reduction  of  the  Ve- 
neti and  their  supporters. 

II.  Reddnes  or  RJieddnes  ('FTjdovE^),  a  tribe  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Ille  et  Villaine. 

III.  Namnetes  or  Namnetm  {Na/it^raf),  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Veneti,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ligcris,  near  its  mouth, 
iu  what  is  npw  a  portion  of  the  department  of  XoiVe  inferieure. 

IV.  Aulercii  divided  into  three  branches,  namely,  the  Au- 
lerci  Genomani,  Aulerci  Dtabltntes,  and  Aulerci  Eburovices 
{AvXipiKoi  'E6ovpaiKoi).  The  last  formed  the  most  powerfiii  di- 
vision, and  occupied  what  is  now  the  department  of  Eure. 

V.  Carnutes,  Carnutm.,  or  Carnuti  (Kapvov-rai),  called  by 
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Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Ciesar,  Kapv(wnvoi,hetween  the  Lige- 
ris  and  Sequana.  They  occupied  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Loir,  the  western  portion  of  that 
oiLoiret,  the  whole  department  of  Swreeiiofr,  and  the  north- 
western  portion  of  the  department  of  Seine  et  V  Oise. 

\^.  Armoriece  Civitates,  the  name  given  in  the  time  of  Cas- 
sar  to  the  maritime  districts  of  Celtic  Gaul,  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  and  that  of  the  Sequana.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar  mor,  which  means  "  near  the  sea." 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Armorica  was  a  general  appellation 
for  the  whole  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  in  Cresar's  time  the 
name  became  more  restricted  in  its  use.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  find  in  Csesar's  time  the  Armoric  states  consisting  of  the 
Veneti,  Osismii,  Curiosolltos,  Redones,  Caletes,  &;c.,  who  form- 
ed a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  fortresses  were  built 
along  the  coast,  and  they  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  The  maritime  districts 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Armoricanus  Tractus  nearlj 
corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modern  French  provinces  of  Brit- 
tany and  Normandy. 

(b)  Smaller  Communities. 

Following'  first  the  line  of  the  coast,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sequana,  we  come  in  succession  to,  1.  Coriosopiti  or  Coriso- 
piti,  in  what  is  now  the  southern  portion  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre.  3.  Osismii  (Siajuot),  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  department  of  Finisterre.  3.  Curioso- 
liies  or  'Cariosolitts,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  department  of  CStes  du  Word.  4.  Ve- 
neli  (O^evsXoi),  called  by  Csesar  JJnelli.  Their  country  ran  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  answered  to  the  department  of  La  Mancke. 
The  Abrincatui  were  subject  to  them.  5,  Boiocasses  or  Baio- 
casses,  and  the  Yiducasses,  facing  one  another,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  River  Argenus,  now  the  Arguenon.  They  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  the  department  of  Calvados.  6.  Lexo- 
vii  or  Lexobii,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Calvados. 

Proceeding  next  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  come 
to,  1.  Andecavi,  or,  as  Csesar  calls  them,  Andes,  immediately 
north  of  the  Ligeris,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Namnetes,  in  what 
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is  now  the  department  of  Mapenne,  around  Angers.  2.  Turo- 
nes,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  both  sides  of  the  Li- 
geris,  in  what  was  formerly  Touratne,  but  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre  et  Loire.  3.  AureUani,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  in  what  was  formerly  Orleannois,  but  answers  now 
to  the  department  of  Loiret,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  Cher. 
4.  Boii,  inhabiting  the  city  and  territory  of  Gergovia,  erroneous- 
ly placed  by  Pliny  between  the  Carnutes  and  Senones,  but  who 
lived  in  what  is  now  a  portion  of  the  department  of  Loiret. 
Their  city  was  called  by  the  Romans  Gergovia  Boiorum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Gergovia  Arvernorum,  which  latter  lay,  as 
already  remarked,  southwest  of  Augustonometum.  5.  Aulerci 
Diablintes,  to  the  northeast  of  the  Redon.es,  around  the  modem 
Alengon,  in  what  answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  de- 
partments of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  Ome.  6.  Essui,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Saii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  department  of  Ome,  around  Seez.  7.  Au- 
lerci Cenomani,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Sarthe,  around  Mans. 

2.  Tribes  between  the  Ligeris,  Rliodanus,  Arar,  and  Sequana. 
(a)  Larger  Communities. 

I.  Segusiani  {'Ltyovaiavoi),  to  the  northwest  of  the  Allobro- 
ges,  in  what  was  formerly  Lyonnais,  but  answers  now  to  the 
department  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  tha  depart- 
ment of  Loir. 

n.  ^dui  (AtdoCoi),  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  what  an- 
swers now  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  department  of  Sadne 
et  Loir,  the  department  of  Nievre,  and  the  southern  portion  of 
that  of  C&te  d'Or.  The  ^dui  were  a  powerful  nation,  and 
their  sway  originally  extended  over  many  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
When  Csesar  came  into  Gaul,  however,  he  found  that  the  jEd- 
ui,  after  having  long  contended  with  the  Arverni  and  Sequani 
for  the  supremacy,  had  been  overcome  by  them,  the  Arverni 
and  Sequani  having  called  in  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  king  of  the 
Germans,  to  their  aid.  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  commander 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  jEdui  were  restored 
by  the  Roman  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  Gaul.  They  became, 
of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Ctesar  in  his  Gallic  conquests. 
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Eventually,  however,  they  embraced  the  party  of  Vercingeto- 
rix  against  Rome ;  but,  when  the  insurrection  was  quelled, 
they  were  still  favorably  treated  from  motives  of  policy,  and  on 
account  of  their  former  services. 

m.  Lingones  (At'yyovef),  to  the  north  of  the  .^dui,  in  what 
answers  now  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  of  Cote 
d!  Or,  the  southern  portion  of  the  departments  oiAube  and  Haute 
Marne,  and  the  northern  portion  of  that  of  Haute  Saone. 

IV.  Senones  {^svavs^  and  Sevovs^),  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Lingones,  in  what  answers  now  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
departments  of  Seine  et  Otse  and  Seine  et  Marne,  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  department  of  Aube.  The  old  stem  of 
the  Senones,  of  which  these  appear  to  have  been  a  branch,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  at  an  early  period, 
and  pillaged  Rome.  They  afterward  settled  in  Umbria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

(b)  Smaller  CommunUks. 
These  lay  principally  on  the  right,  and  in  part,  also,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sequana,  and  were  most  of  them  border  tribes 
as  regarded  the  province  of  Gallia  Belgica.  We  iind  in  this 
enumeration,  1.  Caletes  or  Caleti  (KaJ-^rat),  to  the  north  of 
the  Sequana,  at  its  mouth,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of 
Seine  infSrieure,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  department 
of  Mure.  2.  Bellocasses  or  Vellocasses,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sequana,  in  what  is 
now  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  departments  of  Eure  and 
Seine.  3.  Parisii,  on  both  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Se- 
quana, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Seine 
et  Oise,  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  that  of  Seine  et  Marne. 
4.  Meldi,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne.  5,  Tricasses  or  Tricasii 
(TpiKa<7(oi),  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  the  department 
of  Aube.  6.  A  branch  of  the  Boii,  on  the  southwestern  flank 
of  the  .^dui,  may  be  here  mentioned,  lying  in  a  southwest  di- 
rection from  the  Sequana,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ligeris. 
Their  country  answered  to  the  modern  Beaujolais.  7.  Am- 
barri,  in  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  Rhodanus,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ain. 
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(B.)    Cities   of   Luhdunemsis. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  1.  Cities  be- 

tween  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

and  the  Sequana,  and,  3,  Cities  between  the  Ligtris,  Rhod- 

anus,  Arar,  Sequana,  and  Matrona. 

1.  Cities  between  the  riorthern  bank  of  the  Ligeris,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  the  i 


In  the  territory  of  the  Veneti  we  find,  1.  Dariorigon  (^api- 
opiyov),  called,  also,  Darioritum  and  Civitas  Venetorum.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  is  commonly  identified  by  ge- 
ographers with  the  modern  Vannes  ;  but,  as  Csesar  has  partic- 
ularly described  the  situation  of  the  towns  of  the  Veneti,  on 
tongues  of  land  insulated  at  high  water,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  historians  of  Eretagne  (Lobtaeau  and  Morico)  that  the 
site  of  Dariorigon  could  not  be  identical  with  that  of  Vannes; 
and  D'Anville,  who  adopts  the  suggestion,  is  inclined  to  place 
Dariorigon  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,  about  three 
miles  from  Vannes,  called  still  Durouec.  2.  Blavia,  further 
west,  now  Port  Louis,  on  the  Hiver  Blavet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Corisopitt  we  find  Corisoptti,  their 
capital,  now  Quimper-Corentin ;  in  the  territory  of  the  Osts- 
mii,  their  capital  Vorg-amum,  novf  Corlay  ;  in  that  of  the  Cu- 
riosolitcF-,  their  capital  of  the  same  name,  now  Corsenil ;  in 
that  of  the  Redones,  1.  Civitas  Redonum,  their  capital,  now 
Rennes.  2.  Aletum,  to  tlie  northwest  of  the  preceding,  near  St. 
Malo.  The  site  of  Aletum  is  marked  by  a  headland  in  the  ■vi- 
cinity of  St.  Malo,  which  the  Bretons  still  call  Guich  Alet. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aletum  were,  it  seems,  continually  exposed 
in  the  eighth  or  niuth  century  to  the  attacks  of  pirates,  and 
therefore  retired  to  a  neighboring  rocky  peninsula,  on  which 
they  founded  the  town  of  St.  Malo,  from  the  name  of  the  then 
Bishop  of  Aletum. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Abrincatui  we  find  Ingena,  afterward 
called  Abrincatui,  their  capital  city,  and  now  Avranches,  the 
intermediate  form  of  the  name  having  been  Abrincts.  As  be- 
ing in  Normandy,  Avranches  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
first  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  races, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Normandy  against 
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the  Bretons,  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  diocese,  and  among  those 
who  lield  this  see  in  modern  times  was  the  celebrated  divine 
and  scholar,  Peter  Daniel  Huet. 

In  the  territory  of  the  UnelU  or  Veneti  we  have  Coriallum, 
now  Cherbourg,  According  to  Troissard,  this  place  was  found- 
ed by  CsBsar  when  he  invaded  Britain,  but  by  others  it  is  de- 
nied that  CsDsar  ever  visited  this  portion  of  Gaul.  The  mod- 
ern name,  however,  is  a  corruption,  according  to  some,  of  Cte- 
saroburgus  or  Cicsaris  Burgua.  In  the  territory  of  the  Baio- 
casses  we  have  Aragenus,  afterward  Baiocasses,  now  Bayeux. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Lexobii  we  have  Noviomagws,  after- 
ward Lexobii,  now  Lisieux.  In  the  territory  of  the  Aulerct 
Ehurovices  we  have  Mcdiolanum  Aulercorum,  afterward'  Ebu- 
rovices,  now  Evreux. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Namnetes  we  have,  1.  Brivutes  For- 
tus  (Bptovdrrj^  Xi/i^v).  D'Anvilie  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the 
modern  Brest.  But  if  D' Auville's  hypothesis  be  correct,  Ptole- 
my must  have  very  miich  mbplaced  this  harbor,  for  the  Greek 
geographer  states  that  it  was  between  the  mouth  of  the  Liger 
and  the  Herius  (tlie  modern  Auray).  D'Anvilie  also  thiuka 
that  this  place  is  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Table  under  the 
name  of  Gesocribate,  or,  as  he  would  correct  it,  Gesobrtcate  or 
Gesobrivate,  a  name  which,  in  its  Celtic  signification  of  "  great 
harbor  or  roadstead,"  is  sufficiently  appropriate  to  Brest.  How- 
ever tliis  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
place  of  any  great  importance  in  Roman  times,  and  subsequent- 
ly it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  complete  obscurity.  2.  Corbilo 
(Kopfit'Aui'),  a  commercial  place,  with  an  extensive  traffic,  on 
the  Liger,  at  its  mouth.  It  is  mentioned  by  both  Strabo  and 
Polybius,  and  answers  probably  to  the  modern  Coveron.  3.  Con- 
divicnu-m,  afterward  Namnetum  Partus  or  Namnetes,  now 
Nantes,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Liger,  near  its  mouth,  and 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it 
was  six  times  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Northmen,  and  con- 
tinued desolate  for  thirty  years. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi  we  have  Julionta- 
gus,  afterward  Andecavi,  now  Angers,  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Camutes  we  have  Aidricum,  afterward 
Carimles,  and  now  Chartres,  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  It  suf- 
ft;.-ed  subsequently  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian 
I 
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kings,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  by  ■whom  it  was 
pillaged  and  burned  in  858.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
capital  of  a  county,  which  was  in  the  tenth  century  united  with 
that  of  Blois  and  Tours.  In  the  territory  of  the  Turones  we 
have  GtEsarodunum,  afterward  called  Turones,  on  the  River 
Ligeris,  and  now  Tours.  It  was  subsequently  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  {A.D.  507) 
by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  In  the  feudal  period  it  came, 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Counts  of  Blois. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aureliant  we  have  Gen&bum,  after- 
ward Aureliani,  now  Orleans.  Some  scholars  are  in  favor  of 
identifying  Genabum  with  the  modern  Gien,  but  the  opinion 
of  D'AnviUe  and  the  best  geographers  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
this.  As  the  Aureliani  were,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Camutes, 
Genabum  is  often  called  by  writers  a  town  of  the  latter  people. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  situate  on  the  Ligeris,  and 
was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Gauls 
against  Ca3sar,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  command.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  massacre  made  here  on  this  occasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  were  residing  at  the  place  for  commercial  purposes, 
Ctesar,  early  in. the  ensuing  spring,  attacked  the  town,  which 
be  plundered  and  burned.  It  seems  to  have  recovered  from  this 
disaster,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  was  again  the  emporium  or 
trading  town  of  the  Camutes.  Li  A.D.  451  it  successfully  re- 
sisted Attila,  and  subsequently  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  their  territories  were  so  often  divided.  Some  writer*' 
maintain  that  Genabum  received  the  name  of  Aureliani  from 
the  Emperor  Aurclian,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  this, 
and  if  it  had  been  the  case,  Genabum  must  have  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Aureliani  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

2.  Cities  between  the  Ligeris,  Rhodanus,  Arar,  Sequana,  and 
Matrona. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani  we  have,  1.  Forum  Segu- 
sianorum,  on  the  Ligeris,  now  Feurs.  2.  Lugdunum,  now 
Lyons,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Arar,  or  Sa- 
one.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  Lugdunum  was  found- 
ed by  li.  Munatius  Plancus,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul 
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at  the  time  of  Cffisar's  death,  who  settled  here  the  people  of 
Vienna,  now  Vienne,  when  they  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  AUobroges,  about  42  B.C.  It 
seems  improbable,  however,  that  a  situation  so  advantageous 
should  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Gauls ;  and  the  Cel- 
tic name  given  to  the  place  prevents  our  ascribing  its  origin 
wholly  to  Plancus.  Ctesar  does  not  mention  Lugdunum,  which 
has  furnished  one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  town  any 
higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  Plancus ;  but  the  reason 
seems  altogether  insufficient.  According  to  Menestrier,  in  his 
history  of  this  city,  the  Homan  colony  of  Plancus  was  not  es- 
tablished at  LugduHum  until  about  thirty  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Viennenses  here.  Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about 
the  time  when,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion  just  stat- 
ed, Plancus  established  his  colony,  and  he  appears  to  have  made 
Lngdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time,  an  indication 
of  the  rising  importance  of  the  place.  Strabo,  writing  a  few 
years  afterward,  describes  it  as  the  most  populous  city  of  Gaul 
except  Narbo  Martins.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  mart  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  here,  even  at  that  early  time,  a  mint  for  coin- 
ing gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was  erected 
here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  .Gaul,  by  common  consent,  in 
honor  of  Augustus.  Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to 
have  favored  the  town.  The  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted 
games  professedly  in  honor  of  Augustus,  about  A.D.  40.  The 
Emperor  Claudius,  himself  a  native  of  Lngdunum,  raised  it 
from  the  rank  of  a  munioipium  to  that  of  a  colony  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  term,  and  regulated  its  local  government.  Bpt 
its  greatness  received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow :  it  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  be^n  con- 
jectured, from  lightning,  about  A.D,  59,  according  to  some,  but, 
.  according  to  other  calculations,  about  A.D.  64  or  65.  The  re- 
building of  the  city  was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the  Emper- 
»r  Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affection  and 
Idelity  on  his  downfall.  In  the  contest  between  Albinus  and 
^everus,  Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  conflict.  In  an'  en- 
fjement  near  this  place,  Albinus  was  totaUy  defeated  and  slain 
4..D.  197),  and  Lugdunum,  which  had  afforded  a  retreat  for 
je  vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  tlie  victor,  who  put  mtet  of 
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the  iiihabitiiiits  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  while  Julian  held  the  government  of  Gaul  un- 
der Constantius,  the  environs  of  Lugflunmn  were  ravaged,  and 
the  place  nearly  captured  by  the  Allemanni.  In  the  beginning 
of  tiio  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians. 
Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  considerable 
place  ill  ecclesiastical  Iiistory  also.  The  Gospel  had  been  early 
introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul,  and  here  a  severe  persecu- 
tion raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (A.D.  172 
or  177).  The  churches  of  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lugdunum 
sent  a  relation  of  their  sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia. 
This  account,  ascribed  by  some  to  IrenEeus,  is  \vritten  with 
simplicity  and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  passa- 
ges in  the  ancient  history  of  Christianity.  Pothinus,  bishop  of 
Lugdunum,  and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  the  Gospel 
into  these  regions,  was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecution. 
His  successor  was  Ireneeus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  ear- 
ly fathers. 

In  the  territory  of  the  JSdui  we  find,  1.  Cabillonum  or  Ca 
ballinum  (KaCaAAtwov),  on  the.Arar,  now  C/i&lons-sur-Sa^ne 
In  the  great  revolt  under  Vercingetorix,  many  Romans,  who 
were  here,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place,  and  many  were  slain 
in  the  assaults  which  they  had  to  sustain,  after  their  departure, 
from  the  insurgent  populace,  CtEsar  writes  the  name  Cabillo- 
num; while  Strabo  has  KaCvXXlvov.  The  form  KaSaXXivov  is 
given  by  Ptolemy.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  about 
tlie  period  of  the  downfall  of  tlie  empire,  mentions  this  place  as 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  province  of  Lugdunensis,  and  gives 
,to  its  name  the  form  Cabillones.  From  the  singular  form  of 
the  ancient  name,  it  was  usual  for  a  long  time  to  write  the 
modern  appellation  without  an  5,  Ch&lon,  by  which,  when  D'An- 
viUe  wrote,  it  was  distinguished  from  Ch&lons-sur-Marne,  the 
ancient  Durocatalauni.  It  is  now,  however,  usuaUy  written 
with  the  final  sibilant.  This  place  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitlieatre.  2.  Bibracte,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceiling.  There  is  a  great  diiference  of  opinion  among  geogra- 
phers whether  Bibracte  was  identical  with  Augustodunum,  now 
Aulun,  on  the  Arrosius,  now  Arrou,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ligerb,  and  many  of  them  place  its  sif«  on  Mount  Beuvrai. 
the  ancient  Mons  Bifractus,  some  miles  to"  the  west  of  Autun. 
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But  as  this  mountain  is  steep  and  precipitous  on  every  side, 
and  its  summit  affords  an  area  too  small  for  a  populous  city 
like  Bibracte,  it  is  most  probable  tiiat  the  citadel  was  on  this 
mountain,  and  the  town  at  its  foot,  and  that,  as  ihis  quarter 
was  often  desolated  in  war,  the  inhabitants  eventually  migra- 
ted to  the  spot  where  A«tun  now  stands,  and  built  a  new  citv. 
This  new  city  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  whose 
name  it  took,  combming  mth  it  the  termination  dun-um,  from 
the  Celtic  dun,  "  a  hill;"  C^sar  calls  Bibracte  by  far  the  great- 
est and  wealthiest  town  belonging  to  the  ^dui,  and  says  that 
it  possessed  the  greatest  influence  among  them.  Augustodu- 
num,  in  the  third  century,  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  it  was  taken  by  Tetricus,  one  of  the  so-called  "  Thir- 
ty Tyrants."  From  the  effects  of  this  severe  blow  it  was  raised 
by  the  patronage  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  son  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  from  whom  it  received  much  kindness.  In 
gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  family  name  was  Flavins, 
the  town  took  the  name  of  Flavia.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  power  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  and  afterward  came  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians  and  Franlis,  In  the  time  of  Charles  Mar- 
tcl  (about  A.D.  730),  when  the  Saracens  invaded  France,  they 
took  and  burned  Autun,  and  it  was  again  pillaged  by  the  North- 
men in  894.  We  have  followed  Ukert  in  making  Bibracte  dis- 
tinct from  Augustodunum.  D'Anville,  however,  is  of  the  op- 
posite opinion.  3.  Alesia,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mandubii,  a  tribe  dependent  on  the  jEdui.  It 
was  so  ancient  a  city  that  Diodorus  Sioulus  ascribes  the  budd- 
ing of  it  to  Hercules.  The  Celtee  regarded  the  place  as  the 
"  hearth  and  metropolis  of  Gallia  Celtioa"  {karlav  Koi  ftj)Tp6-no- 
Xiv  KeATiK^f),  a  sufficient  proof  in  itseif  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
settlement.  Alesia  was  situate  on  a  high  hdl,  now  Mount 
Auxois,  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  small  rivers  Lutosa  and 
Ozera,  now  the  Lose  and  Ozerain.  It  remained  free  untO 
Csesar's  time,  who  took  it  after  a  memorable  siege,  during  which 
he  was  himself  besieged  in  his  own  lines  by  an  army  of  about 
300,000  Gauls,  but  whom  he  defeated  with  very  heavy  loss  to 
them,  Accordmg  to  Florus,  Ctesar  burned  the  town.  If  so, 
however,  it  must  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  it  became  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence  under  the  Roman  emperors.     It 
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was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Northmen,  At 
the  present  day  there  is  a  smail  town  or  village  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Auxois,  called  Le  bourg  de  Sainte-Reine,  the  upper 
part  of  whicli  still  retains  the  name  of  Alise.  4.  NoviodunUm, 
to  the  west  of  Eibracte,  near  the  ooniines  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi.  It  was  situate  on  the  River  Niveris,  now  the  JVievre, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Ligeris,  The  name  Noviodunum  be- 
came subsequently  changed  to  JYivernu-m,  from  that  of  the  riv- 
er, and  is  now  Nevers.  This  was  a  place  of  little  importance 
until  the  reign  of  Clovis,  in  whose  time  it  belonged  to  the  Bur- 
gundians. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Lingones  we  find,  1.  Andomatunum, 
their  capita!,  afterward  Lingones,  and  now  Langrcs.  It  was 
a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  many  an- 
tiquities have  been  found  here.  There  yet  remain  the  ruins  of 
two  triumphal  arches,  one  erooted  to  Probus,  the  other  to  Con- 
stantius  Ohlorus.  This-  city  suffered  severely  in  the  invasion 
of  Gaul  by  the  barbarous  tribes  which  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  2,  Dibio,  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  oountry, 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  jEdui.  It  is  now  Dijon.  An  an- 
cient legend,  attested  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  relates  that  the  Em- 
peror Auielian  made  Dibio  a  considerable  fortress :  other  le- 
gends seem  to  confound  Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
lived  a  century  before.  This  place  passed  in  the  fifth  century 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Franks. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Senoms  we  find,  1.  Agendicum,  which 
Ptolemy  writes  'Ay-qSiKov,  Agedicum,  while  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  is  Agedincum.  It  was  afterward  called  Senones, 
being  the  capital  city,  and  is  now  Sens.  Some  antiquaries  dis- 
pute the  identity  of  Ag*lincum  witli  Senones,  and  contend  that 
the  former  corresponds  to  the  modern  Provins,  but  this  opin- 
ion does  not  appear  to  be  well  sustained.  The  town  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  bank  of  the  Icauna,  the  modern  Yonne. 
2.  Antesiodurum  or  Antissiodurum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Icauna,  and  now  Auxerre.  It 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Senones,  but  by  a  division  of  that 
territory  acquired  a  district  of  its  own.  The  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  former  dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  {now  in- 
corporated together)  is  supposed  to  have  coincided  with  the 
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frontier  of  this  district.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  is  said  to  be 
as  ancient  aa  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop  having  been  St. 
Peregrin,  who  was  put  ia  death  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  A.D. 
373.  3.  Vellaunodunum,  to  the  southwest  of  Agedincum,  and 
near  the  con&ies  of  the  Aureliani,  now  Beaune,  according  to 
D'Anville;  others,  less  correctly,  are  in  favor  olChateau  Landon, 
or  Chateau  Menard.  In  the  time  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France  the  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pagus  Belnisus. 
4.  Melodunum,  to  the  northwest  of  Agedincum,  on  tlie  Hiver 
Sequana,  and  now  Mdun.  CEcsar  describes  it  as  situated  on 
an  island,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lutetia  or  Paris.  It  was 
taken  by  Labienus,  Ca;sar's  lieutenant,  in  his  campaign  £^inst 
the  Parisii.  It  was  also  a  place  of  note  in  the  earlier  times  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  both  the 
Northmen  and  the  English.  The  modern  town  is  built  for  the 
most  part  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  ruins 
of  an  old  eastle  still  remain  on  the  island  in  which  the  old  Cel- 
tic town  stood.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern  authorities, 
Melodunum  was  the  same  place  with  the  Mtiiobedum  men- 
tioned  in  the  text  of  CEEsar,  and  in  all  probabihty  this  latter 
name  is  merely  a  false  reading  for  the  former. 

In  the  territory  of  the   Tricassii,  or   Tricasses,  we   find, 

1.  Augustobona,  afterward  Tricasses,  or  Tricassce,  now  Troyes, 
their  chief  city,  situate  on  the  Sequana.  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  kvyovoTobava.  The  form  Tricassw  was,  at  a  still  later 
period,  changed  to  Treca,  irom  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the 
modern  name  has  been  derived.  This  city  was  plundered  by 
the  Northmen,  A.D.  889.  In  the  feudal  period  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  important  country  of  Troyes,  or  Champagne. 

2.  Corobiliuvi,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Sequa- 
na, now  Corbeille.  Some  write  the  name  Corbelitim,  and 
make  Corohilium  a  town  of  tRe  Catalaiini,  the  site  of  which 
is  found,  as  they  maintain,  near  the  modern  village  of  Bl 
Ouen.     But  this  is  an  error. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Meldi  we  find,  1.  latinum  {'larivov), 
their  capital,  afterward  called  Meldi,  and  now  Meaux.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Alba,  now  Aube,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Matrona.  The  Peutinger  Table  calls  it  Fixtuinum.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Franks  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
consequence.  2.  Calugtim,  to.  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Chailly. 
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la  tlie  territory  of  the  Farisii  we  have  Lutetia  Parisiorum, 
their  chief  city,  afterward  Parisii,  and  now  Paris.  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Cresar,  in  whose  time  it  was  already 
the  capital  of  the  tribe.  In'  that  part  of  the  Seine  which  now 
traverses  Paris  were  anciently  five  small  islands,  on  one  of 
which,  now  the  island  of  La  Cite,  stood  Lut«tia.  This  inland 
was  then  of  smaller  dimensions  than  at  present,  two  smaller 
islands  at  its  western  extremity  having  been  incorporated  with 
it.  Lutetia,  antecedent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  was  an  un- 
walled  place.  The  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Parisii  has 
been  much  disputed.  Dulaure  conjectures  that  it  meant  "  in- 
habitants of  the  frontier."  A  British  tribe,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  had  the  same  designation.  In  'B.C. 
54,  Cffisar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of 
Gaul.  In  the  general  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  tribes  the  follow- 
ing year,  Lutetia  was  burned  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  subsequently  came 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  into  their  power.  For  the  next  four  cen- 
turies the  place  is  hardly  noticed,  except  by  geographers,  by 
whom  the  name  is  variously  wTitten;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  importance  until  the  later  period  of  the  Ro- 
man dominion.  It  took  the  name  of  tile  tribe  to  which  it  be- 
longed about  A.D.  358  or  360.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Lutetia  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Julian  while  ho  governed  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  with  the  rank  of  Csesar.  In  or  about  the  year  494  it 
was  taken  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  Under  the  Romans 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  town  extended  beyond  the 
island  to  both  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Velocasses,  or  Bellocassi,  we  have 
Rotomagus,  now  Rouen.  The  name  is  variously  written,  Ro- 
tomagus,  Rotkomag-us,  Raimnagus,  &o.,  and  in  Ammianus 
MarceUinus  we  have  the.  plural  form  Rotomagi.  This  name 
remained  when  most  other  capitals  had  their  own  proper  desig- 
nation superseded  by  that  of  the  people  to  whom  they  respect- 
ively belonged,  and  was  subsequently  shortened  into  Rotomum 
or  Rodomum,  whence  the  modern  appellation  Rouen.  In  the 
early  history  of  France,  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  cruelties  of  Fredegonde.  It  suffered  much  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Northmen,  whose  capita!  it  eventually  became, 
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when,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  RoHo  ^nd  Charles  the 
Simple  {A.D.  91 1  or  912),  tliey  settled  in  tiiis  part  of  France. 

3.   BELGIGA. 
(A.)    Name. 

I.  The  name  Belgica  was  given  to  this  province  from  that  of 
tho  Belgce,  the  rulihg  race  in  this  quarter,  who,  in  Ctesar's 
time,  formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Gaul. 

II.  The  BelgoB,  as  has  already  been  remarJced,  were  of  mcsed 
Celtic  and  Germanic  biood,  several  German  tribes  having  irom 
time  to  time  crossed  over,  and  either  driven  portions  of  the 
BelgEe  back  into  the  interior,  or  else  having  become  amalgam- 
ated with  them. 

III.  The  province  of  Belgica,  as  settled  by  Augustus,  was, 
as  before  remarked,  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  the  BelgiE,  and  contained  within  its  limits  three  dif- 
ferent stems  or  races,  namely,  1.  Belga,  of  mixed  Celtic  and 
German  blood ;  3.  Batdvi,  of  pure  German  origin ;  3.  Sequa- 
ni  antT  Helvetii,  of  pure  Celtic  extraction. 

IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  these  three  races  in 
order,  describing  in  succession  the  communities  into  which 
they  were  respectively  subdivided,  and  giving  some  account  of 
th«  cities  of  each. 

1,  OF  THE  EELG^. 

1.  Larger  Communities. 

I.  BellOvaci. — In  the  time  of  Julius  C^sar  the  BeUovaci 
were  distinguished  among  tJie  Belgic  Gauls  for  number,  valor, 
and  influence,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  the 
Roman  arms,  when  these  were  first  carried  into  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  agreed  to  contribute  60,000  men  to  the 
confederate  army  of  natives,  but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
the  Romans  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  the  BeUovaci, 
with  their  neighbors,  had  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Theji 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  the  de- 
partments of  Oise  and  Somme. 

II.  Menapii,  a  numerous  tribe,  occupying  originally  all  the 
country  between  the  Mosa,  or  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  and  m 
Ctesar's  time  having  settlements  even  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  iast-mentioned  river.     They  were  subsequently,  however, 
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compeUed  to  rehire  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  wher,  v(,o  Uun 
and  Sicambri,  nations  from  the  interior  of  Gierutanv.  were  id- 
tied  by  the  Romans  on  the  western  side  of  the  ilidiiu.  Froiij 
a  passage  of  Tacitus  we  learn  that,  in  later  times,  tiie  settle- 
ments of  this  tribe  were  along  the  lower  Meuse. 

III.  Nenni,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of  German 
origin,  who  dwelt  in  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments 
of  Lys,  Nord,  Sambre  et  Meuse,  Ardennes,  or  in  Hennegan, 
&c.,  on  both  banlvs  of  the  Sambre,  the  ancient  Sabis.  Ceesar 
names  among  their  dependents  or  clients  the  smaller  tribes  of 
the  Centrones,  Grudii,  Levaci,  Pleumoxn,  and  Geiduni.  ,  Their 
original  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Bavay,  but  afterward  Ca- 
mardcum,  now  Cambray,  and  Tumdcum,  now  Tcmrnay,  be- 
came their  chief  cities  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
After  subjecting  the  Suessiones,  the  Bellovaci,  and  the  Ambi- 
ani,  Csesar  marched  against  the  Nervii.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banlis  of  the  Sabis,  in  which  the  JYeivii  ac- 
tually surprised  the  Roman  soldiers  while  in  the  act  of  tracing 
and  intrenching  their  camp,  and  came  very  near  defeating  the 
latter.  The  scale  T,vas  only  turned  at  length  by  the  valor  of 
the  tenth  legion.  The  Nervii  fought  desperately  to  the  last, 
and  their  nation  and  name,  says  Ceesar,  were  nearly  extin- 
guished on  that  day.  It  was  reported  that,  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing men,  only  five  hundred  remained.  Ceesar  restored  their 
territory  and  towns  to  the  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  they  ap- 
pear subsequently  to  have  become  a  considerable  people.  "We 
find  them  frequently  serving,  at  a  later  day,  among  the  Ro- 
man forces. 

IV.  TrevSri  or  Treviri,  a  powerful  tribe,  claiming  to  be  of 
German  origin  like  the  Nervii,  and  dwelling  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mosella,  from  the  Mosa  to  the  Rhine.  Their  chief  town 
was  Augusta  Treverorum,  now  Treves.  Their  territory  an- 
swered to  what  used  to  be  the  French  departments  of  tbe 
Meuse,  Moselle,  tlie  department  of  the  Sarthe  toward  the  nortii, 
and  the  southern  part  of  that  of  Luxetnbourg. 

2.  Smaller  Communities. 
1.  Ambiani,  on  the  east  coast,  along  both  banks  of  the  Sama- 
ra, now  the  Somme,  in  what  is  now  the  department  of  Somme. 
Their  territory  lay  between  that  of  the  Bellovaci,  Veroman- 
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dui,  and  Airebdies.  2.  Mormi,  also  on  the  coast,  betwoen  the 
Ambiani  and  Nervii,  and  to  tha  northwest  of  the  Atrebates. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  mor,  "  the  sea,"  and  has 
reference  to  their  situation.  Their  territory  answers  now  to  a 
portion  of  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  3.  Airg^ates,  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  in  what  answers  now  "to  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  two  departments  of  Pas  de  Calais  and 
Somme.  This  tribe  were  famed  for  their  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods  even  in  Roman  times,  and  the  cloak  or  sagum 
that  was  made  here  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome.  4.  Tox- 
iandri,  to  the  south  of  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  Menapii, 
in  what  answers  to  the  modem  Seeland  and  northern  Flanders. 
5.  Eburones,  to  the  south  of  the  Toxiandri,  in  what  is  now  the 
Netherland  province  of  Limburg,  around  Hasselt.  6.  Aduat- 
ici  or  Atuattci,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Tungri  of  Tacitus 
and  Aramianus  Marcellinus,  or  else. the  Tungri,  a  German 
tribe,  and  the  first  that  crossed  the  Rhine,  became  amalgama- 
ted with  them.  Their  territory  answered  in  some  degree  to 
the  present  Netherland  provinces  oiLuttich  and  Namur.  7.  Ve- 
roniandm,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Atrebates,  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  and  the  western  portion  of 
that  of  Ardennes.  Ptolemy  calls  them  'Pofiavdvi^.  8.  Suessi- 
6ms,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  southwest  of  the  Remi, 
in  tbe  middle  portion  of  the  departments  of  Otse  and  Aisne, 
and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  department  oiMarne.  9.  Cat' 
alauni,  to  the  south  of  the  Remi,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
department  of  Marne,  and  the  western  portion  of  that  of  the 
Meuse.  10.  Mediomatrici,  to  the  south  of  the  Treveri,  in  the 
department  of  the  Moselle.  11.  Leuci,  to  the  south  of  the  pre- 
ceding, in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  department  of  Haute 
Marne,  the  northwestern  of  that  of  Yosges,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  thcee  of  Meuse  and  Meurthe. 


Cities  belonging  to  the  Ambiani,  Morini,  and  Nervii 
In  tho  territory  of  the  Ambiani  we  find,  1.  Samarobriva,  on 
the  Samara,  now  the  Somme,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  called 
afterward  Ambiani,  and  now  Amiens.    2.  AnMliati,  now  Ab- 
beville. 
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la  the  territory  of  the  Mori?u  we  find,  1.  Taruenna  or  Ter- 
uanna,  now  Terouenne.  3.  Gessoriacwin,  afterward  Bononia, 
now  Boulogne.  Mela  mentions  this  place  under  its  name  of 
Gessoriaoum,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  implies 
that  it  vas  of  Gallic  origin,  and  it  was  in  his  time  the  place  of 
great^t  note  on  that  coast.  After  Mela  mention  is  also  maJo 
of  it  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  the  latter  of  whom  calls  it  Viaop- 
jiiaKov  imveiov.  Some  writers,  and  among  them  Montfaucon 
and  Cluverius,  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Boulogne  was  the 
Portus  Itius  from  which  Caesar  embarked  for  Britain,'but  their 
opinion  is  rejected  by  D'Anville,  who  agrees  with  Du  Cange 
and  Cambden  in  fixing  the  Portus  Itius  at  Witsand  or  Wissan, 
a  small  town  near  Gap  de  Griz  Nez.  Gessoriaoum  became, 
under  the  Romans,  the  chief  port  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Here,  D'Anville  thinks,  was  the  tower  erected  by  Caligula 
when  he  marched  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  in  order  to  invade  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  Emperor  Claudius,  according  to  Suetonius,  em- 
barJied  here  for  that  island.  The  port  in  Britain  With  which 
a  communication  was  chiefly  maintained  was  RutuptcB,  now 
Richborough,  near  Sandwich.  About  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantme,  the  name  Bononia  was  substituted  for  that  of 
Gessoriacum,  and  the  latter  is  not  used  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  Eutropius,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  period.  Bononia 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  naval  stations.  When 
Caransius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain, 
he  possessed  himself  of  Bononia,  which  was,  in  consequence, 
besieged  and  taken  by  Csesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  father  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  capture  of  the  place  proved  the 
occasion  of  a  serious  detriment  to  it.  In  the  fifth  century  Bo- 
nonia is  said  to  have  been  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  and  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  laid  waste 
by  the  Northmen,  who  had  landed  in  the  neighborhood.  From 
the  discovery  of  a  ring  to  which  the  cables  of  vessels  were  fast- 
ened, it  is  thought  that  the  sea  flowed  up  as  far  as  the  present 
upper  town  of  Boulogne,  in  which  case  Gessoriacum  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay, 

3.  Itius  Portus,  or  Icctus  Portus,  just  above  Bononia,  and 
now  Witsand,  or  Wissan,  a  small  town  near  Cap  de  Griz  Nez. 
This  port  was  famous  as  having  been  the  one  where  Cccsar 
embarked  on  his  invasion  of  Britain,  and  has  already  been  re- 
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ferred  to  in  the  previous  article.  4.  Castellum  Morinorum,  to 
tlie  east  of  Bononia,  now  Montcassel.  5.  Ulterior  Partus. 
This  was  a  harbor  eight  miles  east  of  Itius  Portus,  according 
to  Ctesar,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  account  of  his  inva- 
sion of  Britain.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  where 
Calais  now  stands,  or  near  to  it.  XJkert  places  it  at  Grave' 
lines. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nervii  we  have,  1.  Gradii,  now 
Groede,  in  Western  Flanders.  2.  Turnacunii  in  the  interior, 
now  Tournay,  on  the  Scaldis,  or  Scheldt.  This  place  was 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Je- 
rome in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  as  being  among  the 
places  which  had  been  seized  by  the  barbarians  who  overran 
Gaul,  It  was  among  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  as  yet  infant  empire  of  Clovis. 
3.  Camaracum,  now  Camhray,  also  on  the  Scaldis,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding.  This  place  rose  to  notice  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  both  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary  and  the  Theodosian  Table.  In  the  Notitia 
Provinciamm  it  appears  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  tribe, 
Turnacum  being  the  other.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Franldsh 
monarchy,  Cambray  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Clodi- 
on,  the  son  of  Pharamond,  A.D.  427—448,  and  to  have  given 
title  to  his  kingdom.  Charlemagne  fortiiied  it,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  ceded  it  to  the  bishops,  by  whom  the  sovereignty  of 
it  was  loHg  retained.  4.  Bagacum,  to  the  northeast-of  the 
preceding,  now  Bavay.  This  was  the  original  capital  of  the 
Nervii,  bmt  was  superseded  toward  the.  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Turnacum  and  Camaracum.  The  importance  of  the 
place,  however,  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Sabis,  now  Sambre,  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct,  from  springs  distant  ten  or  eleven  miles. 
Bavay  is  at  the  junction  of  several  Soman  roads,  which  travT 
ersed  the  surrounding  country.  According  to  some,  Bagacum 
was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  to'ward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  was  on  this  account  that  Turnacum  and  Ca- 
maracum rose  into  importance.  The  name  was  variously  writ/- 
ten,  Bagacum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Baganum  by  Ptol- 
emy, and  Basiacum,  Bavacum,  and  Bacacum  in  later  author- 
ities.    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place  was  a  mere  castle. 
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Cities  in  the  Interior,  between  the  Tribes  just  mentioned  and 
the  River  Mosa. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  we  find,  1.  Ctssaromdgus. 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  {Kaiaapofiayo^),  afterward  Bellovaci,  and 
now  Beauvais.  Several  writers  of  great  learning,  Sanson, 
Sflaliger,  and  Valesius,  have  considered  that  Bratuspantiuni, 
the  town  into  which  the  Bellovaci  retreated  with  their  efFecfa 
on  CiEsar's  approach,  was  identical  with  Ceesaromagus,  and 
D'Anville  himself  was  at  first  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he 
afterward  made  the  site  of  Bratuapantium  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Breteuil,  in  Picardie.  2.  Bratuspantium,  just  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Suessiones  we  find,  1.  Augusta  Sues- 
donum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Suessiones,  now 
Soissons.  D'Anville,  Dnlaure,  and  others  are  disposed  to  iden- 
tify Angusta  Siiessionum  with  the  Noviodunum  of  Csesar,  but 
this  opinion  does  not  seem  consistent  with  CtEsar's  narrative. 
In  the  "  Notitia  Imperii"  it  is  recorded  that  there  was  at  Au- 
gusta a  government  manufactory  of  shields,  haiistse,  and  arm- 
or for  the  cavalry,  called  Clibanarii  or  Cataphraeti  {fabrica 
scut'aria,  balistaria,  et  clibanaria).  In  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  this  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  northern  Gaul,  and  one  of  the  last  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  emperors.  It  was  also  the  seat 
of  govsrnment  of  ^gidius  and  his  son  Syagrius,  and  near  it 
the  latter  was  defeated  by  Clovis.  Under  the  early  Frankish 
princes  it  continued  to  be  of  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric.  Here  Clovis  espoused  Clotilde;  and,  upon  the 
division  of  his  dominions  among  his  descendants,  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  them.  2.  Fines,  or 
Fima,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Suessiones  and  Kemi, 
now  Fisme,  in  Champa^e. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Yeromandui  we  find,  1.  Augusta  Ve- 
romanduorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  now  iS(.  Quentin.  The 
oldest  quarter  of  the  town  has  retained,  down  to  modern  times, 
the  name  of  Aouste.  3.  Verbinum,  to  the  east  of  the  preced- 
ing, now  Yervins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Atrebates  we  find,  1.  Nemetaeum,  the 
capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arras.     Not 
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only  the  modern  name  of  the  place,  but  that,  also,  of  the  coun- 
try, Artois,  is  a  corruption'  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  race. 
It  appears  from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  during 
the  dose  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
that  in  his  time  it  was  a  manufacturing  town,  and  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  barbarians.  2,  Helena,  mentioned  by  Sidoni- 
us  ApoUinaris,  and  now  probably  Lens. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Aduatici  we  find  Aduatica,  aftenvard 
Tungri,  now  Tongres.  In  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Me- 
napii,  near  the  Scaldis,  before  they  were  driven  south  by  Gfer- 
man  'tribes,  we  find  Castellum  Menapiorum,  now  Kessel,  on 
the  Meuse. 

Cities  in  the  Interior,  belonging  to  the  Condntst,  Remi,  Tre- 
veri,  Medromatrici,  Leuci,  ^c. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Condrusi  we  find,  1.  Fans  Tungro- 
rum,  now  Spaa,  the  medicinal  waters  of  this  place  being  known 
to  the  Romans.     2.  Marcom&gus,  now  Ma/rhmagen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Remi  we  find,  1.  DurocortOrum,  aft- 
erward Remi,  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe,  now  Rheims.  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Coesar,  in  whose  time  it  was  already  an 
important  city.  Strabo  writes  the  name  AovpiKopropa.  It  was 
at  the  convergence  of  several  mOitary  roads,  according  to  the 
Ajitonine  Itinerary  and  Peutinger  Table.  Under  the  Roman 
sway,  Durocortorum  was  the  most  important  place  in  Belgica 
Seounda,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  literary  character.  Cor- 
nelius Fronto,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  has  com- 
pared it  to  Athens,  an  indication,  making  allowance  for  rhetor- 
ical exa^eration,  of  its  high  reputation  in  this  respect.  In 
A.D.  494,  this  city,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  by  whom 
it  had  been  occupied  after  the  death  of  Syagrius,  was  the  scene 
of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  the  chief  lords  of  his  court,  after 
his  victory  at  Tolbiao.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  it  was  repeatedly  besieged,  and  twice,  at  least, 
taken  and  plundered.  In  1179  it  was  signalized  by  the  conse- 
oration  of  Philippe  Augusts,  and,  vrith  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
succeeding  monarehs  of  France  have  also  been  consecrated  at 
this  place.  3.  Axuenna,  now  Vienne  la  Ville,  on  the  Aisne, 
the  ancient  Axona. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Treveri  we  find,  1.  Antunacum  or  An- 
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demacum,  now  Aridcrnach,  a  Roman  station.  It  was  famed 
at  a  later  day  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  Louis  the  German 
over  Charles  the  Bald.  3.  Confiuentes,  now  Coblenz,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mosella  and  K-henus,  .whence  it  derived  its 
names  of  Conjluentes,  Confluentia,  or  Confiuens.  This  last  was 
originally  .the  name  of  a  castle  erect«d  by  Drusus  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mosella.  3.  Ambitarinus  Vicus,  on  the  Rhine,  above 
Confluentes,  where  the  Emperor  Caligula  was  bom.  D'An- 
ville  and  others  write  the  name  Ambiatinus  Vicus,  but  the  oth- 
er form  is  the  more  correct  one.  Ukert  makes  this  place  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Reuse;  Cluver  de- 
clares for  Capelle.  4.  Noviomagus,  on  the  Mosella,  now  Neu- 
mag-en.  5.  Augusta  Trevirorum,  called  afterward  Treviri,  and 
now  Tr^es,  or,  as  it  Is  called  in  German,  Trier,  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mosella.  When  Julius 
Cffisar  was  in  Gaul,  the  Treviri  were  a  powerful  people,  and 
their  capital  even  then  a  place  of  importance.  No  credit,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  given  to  the  hyperbolical  inscription  pat  up  in 
modern  times,  and  which  states  that  this  city  was  built  1300 
years  before  Rome  I  In  later  times  Treves  was  the  residence 
of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  Julian, 
Valentmian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius,  and  was  so  em- 
inent for  its  commerce,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  extent,  that 
Ausonius  calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empire.  It  was 
nearly  anniliUated  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Vandals, 
yet  subsequently  almost  recovered  its  ancient  splendor  under  the 
Archbishops  of  Treves,  some  of  whom  maintained  large  armies, 
which  they  occasionally  led  to  the  field  in  person,  and  greatly 
enlarged  their  dominions,  so  that  they  obtained  considerable  po- 
litical influence  in  Germany. 

In  tlie  territory  of  the  Catalauni  we  find  Durocatelauni, 
called  afterward  Catalauni,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Matrona, 
and  now  Ck&lons  swr  Marne.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
The  prefix  Duro,  in  the  name  of  the  place,  js  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  means  "water,"  indicating,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
position  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Near  this  place 
{A.D.  271)  Aurelius  defeated  the  army  of  Tetricus.  In  a  sub- 
sequent age  it  was  marked  by  another  memorable  conflict.  In 
the  year  451,  Attila,  at  the  head  of  the  Huns,  who  had  invaded 
Gaul,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  tb^  Romans  and 
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Visigoths  under  Aetius  and  Theodoric.  D'AnvUle  conjectures 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  originally  in  the  singu- 
lar form  Durocatalaurtum. 

In  tlie  territory  of  the  Virodunenses  we  find  Virodunum,  now 
Verdun.  Gregory  of  Tours  writes  the  name  Viredunum,  and 
other  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  Viridunum  and  Virdu- 
num.  In  the  iVIiddle  Ages  it  was  included  in  the  Germanic  em- 
pire, of  which  its  bishops  were  princes. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrici  we  find  IHvodurum,  aff- 
erward  Mediomatrici,  for  which  last  was  substituted,  early  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  shorter  designation  of  Mettis  or  Metis, 
whence  the  modern  name  Metz.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  civil  dissensions  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  A.D. 
70,  Divodurum  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  troops  of  ViteUius.  It  was  completely  ruined  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Huns  under  Attila,  A.D.  453 ;  but  it  afterward  be- 
came  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  which  was  sometimes  termed 
the  kingdom. of  Metz,  In  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  em- 
pire, Met^  was  comprehended  in  the  kingdom  of  Lotharingia. 
or  Lorraine. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Leuci  we  find,  1.  Nasium,  near  what 
is  now  the  village  of  Grand-Nancy.  At  a  place  in  this  vicin- 
ity called  Nas  or  Nais,  inscriptions  have  been  dug  up  with  the 
name  Nasienses.  Nasium  does  not,  as  some  suppose,  answer 
to  the  present  town  of  Nancy  or  Nanci,  this  last  not  being 
known  to  have  existed  before  the  twelfth  century.  2.  Tullum 
Leucorv-m,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Tout.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  tribe.  In  some  deeds  of  the  time  of  the  Car- 
lovingian princes  it  is  called  Leuci. 


I.  Under  this  head  we  wiU  make  mention  also  of  the  other 
German  tribes  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

TI.  All  these  tribes,  the  Batavi  included,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  1.  Tribes  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  in  what  were  called  Insula  Balavorum,  Sec,  and, 
2.  Tribes  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  further  up,  iri  what  was 
called  Germeinia  Prima. 

K 
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First  Class. 

I.  Caninefdtes,  a  tribe  of  the  same  origin  mth  tJie  Batavi, 
occupying  not  only  the  western  part  of  the  Insula  Batavorum, 
between  the  Helium  Ostium  and  Flevum  Ostium,  or  the  lower 
and  upper  mouths  of  the  Rhme,  but  also  extending  beyond  the 
Flevum  Ostium  into  what  is  now  northern  Holland  and  west 
Friesland.  They  were  not  so  numerous,  however,  as  the  Ba- 
tavi, and  hence  their  name  gradually  became  lost  in  that  of 
the  larger  community.  Their  chief  city  was  Lugdunum  Ba- 
tavorum, now  Leyden.  An  account  of  the  Lacus  Flevo,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Frisii,  will  be  given  in  the  geography  of 
Germania,  when  describing  the  Rhine, 

II.  Batavi,  a  Germanic  tribe  of  the  race  of  the  Catti,  who 
seem  to  have  left  their  native  district  some  time  before  the  age 
of  Cfesar,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vahalis,  now 
the  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  occupied  the 
district,  called  by  some  the  island,  between  the^  Vahalis  and 
Mosa,  above  their  junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Leyden,  the  Vahalis 
before  its  junction  with  the  Mosa,  the  Vahalis  and- Mosa  after 
their  junction,  and  the  ocean.  This  district  and  island,  or,  to 
speak  less  precisely,  these  two  islands,  were  called  Insults  Ba- 
tavorum. In  strictness,  however,  there  was  but  one  island, 
that,  namely,  last  described,  and  the  more  correct  designation, 
therefore,  was  Insula  Batavorum,  in  the  singular.  This  island 
now  constitutes  part  of  the  province  of  South  Holland.  Ctesar 
appears  tft  consider  their  country  as  belonging  to  Germany 
and  not  to  Gaul,  the  limits  of  Belgic  Gaul  being  placed  at  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  or  Waal,  after  its  junction  with 
the  Mosa,  or  Meuse.  We  have  followed,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement,  which  assigns  them  to  Gallia.  The  Batavi 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a  small  portion  of  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.  CEcsar  did 
not  carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Batavi,  Under  Au- 
gustus they  became  allies  of  the  Romans.  Bmsus,  the  broth- 
er of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a  time  among  them,  and  dug  a  canal, 
Fossa  Drusiana,  ■wbich  connected  the  Rhine  with  the  modern 
Yssel.  The  name  of  the  Batavi  can  be  traced  even  now  in 
that  of  the  Beturve,  which  is  a  district  of  the  ancient  Batavo- 
rum Insula,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
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After  the  death  of  Galba,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  having  pro- 
claimed Viteilius,  and  followed  him  on  Ma  way  to  Italy,  the 
Batavi  took  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  Romans, 
whose  alliance  had  become  very  burdensome  to  them.  Claudi- 
us Civilis,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  their  principal  families, 
though  bearing  a  Roman  name,  acted  as  their  leader.  At  one 
time  the  insurrection  seems  to  have  spread  among  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  of  Germans  as  well  as  of  Belgian  Gauls,  but  the 
speedy  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the  movement.  Civilis 
resisted  for  a  time,  but  the  Batavi  were  at  last  subdued.  Still 
it  would  appear  that  they  obtained  conditions,  for  we  find  them 
afterward  restored  to  their  former  state  of  free  allies  of  Rome. 
It  appears,  however,  that  subsequently,  in  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian,  the  Romans  completely  established  their  do- 
minion over  them,  for  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and 
the  Peutinger  Table  two  Roman  roads  across  the  country. 
Tlie  Batavi  were  employed  by  Agricola  in  his  wars  in  Britain. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  duriag  the  civil  war 
wliich  desolated  the  empire,  the  Salian  Franks  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Batavi,  and  established  thcrasetves  in  it.  They 
armed  pirate  vessels,  which  were  encountered  and  defeated  at 
sea  by  Carausius.  Constantius  and  Constantine  waged  war 
against  the  Franks  of  the  Batavian  island,  but  could  not  drive 
them  out  of  it.  The  Franks  lost  it,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Ju- 
lian, by  an  irruption  of  Frisii,  who  came  from  the  northern  coun- 
try, near  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  drove  the  Salian  Pranks  beyond 
the  Meuse.  After  this  the  Insula  Batavorum  formed  part  of 
the  country  called  Frtsia,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingi'- 
ans,  extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Scheldt 

III.  Gugemi  or  Gubernt,  between  the  Mfuse,  Waal,  and 
Rhine.  They  were  a  part  of  the  German  Sigambri,  who  had 
been  removed  by  Tiberius,  B.C.  8,  into  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii. 

IV.  Ubii,  a  German  tribe  transported  by  Agrippa  (B.C.  33) 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  settled  between  this  river 
and  the  Meuse.  Their  territory  extended  from  what  is  now 
the  Rheno-Prussian  village  of  Gelb  or  Gellub,  as  fer  as  Ehein- 
magen.  tTheir  capital  was  Oppidum  ?7iic>rM)w,  afterward  CO' 
Ionia  Agrippina  or  Agrippinensis. 
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Second  Class. 

I.  Vangiones,  a  German  tribe  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  to  the 
east  of  the  Treviri,  and  north  of  the  Nemetes,  or  between  the 
modern  Bingen  and  Selz.  Their  capital  was  Borbetomugus, 
now  Wurms. 

n.  TribOct  or  Tribocd,  a  G  erman  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Mediomatrici  and  Lerici 
Their  chief  town  was  Argentoratum,  now  Strasbourg.  They 
dwelt  in  what  is  now  Alsace. 

in,  Raur&ci,  between  the  Triboci,  Sequani,  and  Heivetii, 
and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arola^  now  Aar,  to  that 
of  the  Birsa,  near  Basilea,  now  Basel  or  B&sle.  Their  capital 
was  Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  Augst. 

Cities  of  the  Tribes  just  vtentioncd. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Caninef&tes  and  Batavi  we  find, 
1.  Forum  Hadriani,  now  Haarlem.  2.  Lugdunum  Batava- 
rum,  now  Leyden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  northern  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  3.  Prat&rium  Agrippina,  now  Roemberg,  on  the  Rhine. 
4.  Tables,  now  Delft.  5.  Vada,  now  Gouda.  6.  Trajectum, 
now  Utrecht.  7.  Batavodurum,  now  Wyk  de  Duurstede. 
8.  Arenacum  or  Arenaitum,  near  tJie  modern  Amheim.  9.  No- 
viomagus,  on  the  VahaJis,  now  Nimwegen.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Batavi.  10.  Batavorum  Oppidum,  on  the  Mosa, 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now,  according  to  D'Anville,  Bat- 
tenburg. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Gugerni  we  find,  1.  Mediolanum,  now 
Mat/la^.  2.  Colonia  Trajana,  called,  also,  Castra  Ulpia, 
now  Kelln,  in  the  Circle  of  Cleve.  3,  TricesinuE,  which  some 
confound  with  Castra  Ulpia,  now  Drich,  near  Santen,  the  clas- 
sical name  for  which  latter  place  is  Castra  Vetera.  4.  Asci- 
burgium,  fabied  to  have  been  founded  by  Ulysses,  Mannert, 
following  Ptolemy,  makes  this  place  to  have  been  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  canal  of  Drusus  joined 
the  Isala,  now  Yssel,  and  where  the  modern  Dosburg  lies.  It 
seems  more  correct,  however,  to  make  it  correspond  to  Asburg, 
or  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Essenberg,  on  the  left  bahk.  The 
name  Asciburgium  is  derived  by  some  from  the  old  German  term 
as/c,  "  a  vessel,"  "  a  ship,"  and  berg  or  burg,  whence  it  is  »uy- 
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posed  to  be  equivalent  to  Schiffburg.     Others,  however,  con- 
nect the  name  with  tlie  legend  of  Odin  and  the  Asi. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Ubii  we  find,  1.  Gelduba,  probabij 
one  of  the  border  fortresses  erected  by  Drusns.  A  bridge  was 
here  throi,vn  by  him  over  the  Hhine.  It  is  now  Gelb,  in  the 
province  of  Diisseldorf.  2.  Novesium,  now  Neuss.  3.  Dumo- 
magus,  now  D'wrmagen.  4.  Julidcum,  to  the  southwest,  now 
Jiilick,  or,  as  the  French  write  the  name,  Juliers.  5.  Oppi- 
dum  Ubiorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  afterward  named  Colo- 
nia  Agrippina  or  Agrtppinensis,  when  a  Roman  colony  had 
been  established  here,  first  by  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  by 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius.  The  colony  of  Agrippma,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Agrippa,  appears  to  have  been  sent  out  to  strength- 
en the  first',  and  its  title  was  Colonia  Claudia  Agrtppinensis, 
Agrippa's  colony  having  been  jjalled  Colonia  Agrippina.  The 
modern  name  of  the  place  is  Cologne,  or,  as  the  Germans  vrrite 
it,  Koln.  Agrippina  adorned  it  with  an  amphitheatre,  temples, 
aqueducts,  &c,,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital  of  Lower  Rhenish  Gaul  until  A.D.  330, 
and,  after  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  was  annexed  to  the 
German  empire  in  A.D.  870.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found the  Ara  Ubiorum  with  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum.  The 
former  was  an  altar,  probably  erected  to  Augustus,  like  that 
at  Lugdunum  or  Lyons.  Not  far  from  Eonn  is  a  hill  called 
Godesberg,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  the  site  of  the 
Ara  Ubiorum.  That  it  was  somewhere  near  Bonn  is  pretty 
certain.  The  name  Godesberg  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  the  seat  of  a  religious  worship  of  some  kind.  6.  Bonna, 
now  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  above  Colonia  Agrippina.  In  records 
of  a  remote  date  it  is  called  Bunna,  a  word  which  Arndt  de- 
rives from  the  Celtic  "Buhn,"  meaning  a  spot  containing  pro- 
ductive fields,  pastures,  and  water-courses.  Bonna  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  slcth  Roman  legion,  and,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  was  afterward  kept  up  as  one  of  the  Ro- 
man strongholds  on  the  Rhine.  It  rose  ultimately  to  be  a  place 
of  some  note.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  Roman  troops  under 
Herennius  Gallus  were  defeated  near  this  city  by  the  Batavi 
under  Claudius  Civilis.  Bonna  and  Novesium  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  subsequent  account  of  the  contest  with  the 
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Eatavi  as  places  where  the  Roman  generals  mustered  then 
forces.  In  the  year  355,  Bonn  was  destroyed  by  an  irruption 
of  German  tribes,  and-  in  359  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
Julian.  Under  the  Prankish  sovereigns  it  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  of  Verona.  In  881  it  was  almost  ruined  by  the 
Northmen. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Vangiones  we  find,  1.  Bingium,  now 
Bingen,  at  the  mflu\  of  the  Nava,  now  Nahe,  into  the  Rhine. 
The  bridge  of  stone  leadmg  at  the  present"  day  across  the  Nahe 
into  Bingen  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Drusus,  and  the  rums  of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp,  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  the  town,  stand  upon  the  site  of  the  castle  known 
to  have  been  buiit  by  the  same  commander.  2.  Magontiacum 
or  Moguntiacum,  now  Mayente,  or,  as  it  is  called  In  German, 
Mainz  or  Mentz,  on  the  Rhmc,  and  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
In  B.C.  13,  Drusui  founded  the  fortress,  on  the  site  of  which 
Kastel  now  stands  The  town  sprang  up  around  this,  but  did 
not  extend,  under  the  Roman's,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries, 
until  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  King  of  the  Franks.  The  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  generally  prefer  the  form  Mogontiacum 
when  speaking  of  this  place,  not  Magontiacum.  3.  Borbeto- 
magus,_  called,  also,  Augusta  Vangionum,  and  now  Worms, 
south  of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  on  the  Rhine.  The  mod- 
em name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  intermediate  form 
Warmatia  or  Wormatia,  which  occurs  in  the  '.'Notitia."  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  and  Huns,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franks.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  (at  least  for  a  con- 
siderable time)  of  Charlemagne,  who  hold  in  its  vicinity  those 
primitive  legislative  assemblies  which,  meeting  in  May,  were 
called  Mai  Lager  or  Champs  de  Mai,  in  one  of  which  assem- 
blies the  war  with  the  Saxons  was  resolved  on.  Some  of  the 
Prankish  and  Carlovingian  kings  also  resided  here. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Nemetes  we  find,  1.  Novionidgus,  ■ 
called  afterward  Augusta  Nemetum,  and  now  Spire  or  Speyer. 
The  modem  name  comes  from  the  forni  Sphtra,  which  occurs 
in  the  Ravenna  geographer.  2.  Julius  Vicus,  now  Germers- 
keim. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Tnboci  we  find,  1.  Argentoratum, 
now  Strasbourg,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  German,  Strassburg. 
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Tliis  place  is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  erroneously 
calls  it  a  town  of  the  Vangiones.  It  was  ^n  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Gerraania  Prima  or  Superior ;  and  it  was  near  this  place 
that  Julian,  while  he  held  the  command  in  Gaul,  as  Ctesar, 
defeated  the  AJIemaimi,  under  their  king  Chnodomar,  A.D. 
357.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Clovis  and  the 
Franks.  It  was  afterward  included  in  Lotharingia,  and  in  the 
tenth  century  was  incorporated  with  the  German  empire.  It 
was  during  these  changes,  perhaps  in  the  sixth  century,  that  it 
exchanged  its  ancient  name  of  Argentoratum  for  that  of  Strata:- 
burgus  or  Strateburgum,  modified  subsequently  into  Stratz- 
burg,  and  finally  into  Strassbotirg.  2.  Helelluvt,  called  in  the 
Antonine  Itiaerary  Selvetum,  now  Sc/tlellstadt.  In  its  vicin- 
ity were  dug  up  statues  of  Mercury  and  Diana,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Raurad  we  find,  1.  Argentovaria 
or  Argentaria,  now  Arzheim.  In  this  vicinity  the  Emperor 
Gratian  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni.  2.  BasUea, 
now  Basel,  B&sle,  or  B&le.  It  was  originally  a  castle  or  for- 
tress built  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.,  and  after  the  ruin 
of  Augusta  Rauracorum  it  rose  gradually  into  importance.  In 
917  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Maggars,  but  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and  became  again  a  flourishing  place.  '  3.  Augusta  Rauraco- 
rum, the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Its  original  name  appears  to 
have  been  Rauraewm.  A  Roman  colony  was  led  hither  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  city  was 
destroyed  by  Attila.  The  village  of  Augst  occupies  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site. 


In  the  Province  of  Maxima  Seqiianorum 
I.  Sequani. — These,  as  before  remarked  were  a  tribe  of  Cel- 
tic origin.  Their  territory  w  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus  on  the  ■«  e^t  by  the  irar  now  Sadne, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rhodanus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Jura.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  northern 
portion  of  the  department  of  Am,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  de- 
partment of  Saone,  the  departments  of  Jura  and  Doubs,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  that  of  Haute- SaSne.     The  Sequani 
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were  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and 
had  long,  together  mth  the  Arvemi,  been  rivals  of  the  ^dni, 
as  regarded  the  superiority  in  Gaul,  before  the  arrival  of  CEesar 
m  that  country.  Having  been  unsuccessful  in  this  contest, 
tJiey  had  called  in  the  aid  of  Ariovistus,  a  powerful  German 
monarch,  who,  however,  after  defeating  the  ^dui  and  thfeir 
allies,  had  become  a  general  oppressor  to  both  parties,  and  had 
seized  upon  the  territories  of  some  of  the  dependents  of  the  Ss- 
quani  i3iemselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Ariovistus  by  Cfesar,  some  of  the  followers  of  the  former, 
and  especially  the  Triboci,  still  retamed  possession  of  this  newly- 
acquired  territory,  which  thenceforth  was  completely  lost  to  the 
Sequani.  By  the  subsequent  division  which  Augustus  made 
of  Gaul,  the  Sequani  became  included  in  'the  new  province  of 
Belgica,  of  which  they  ever  afterward  continned  to  form  part. 
n.  Helvetii. — The  territory  of  this  powerful  tribe,  who  were 
of  Celtic  origin,  was  hounded  on  the  west  by  Mount  Jura, 
which  separated  them  from  the  Sequani,  on  the  south  by  the 
Pennine  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Rsetian  Alps,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Rhine.  They  occupied,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  what 
is  modern  Switzerland.  Ctesar  says  that  they  were  divided 
into  four  pagi,  or  cantons,  of  which  he  names  two,  the  pagus 
Tigv/rinus  and  pagus  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus.  The  mod- 
em cities  of  Zurich  aild  Orbes  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  names  from  these  two  pagi.  The  other  cantons,  not 
named  by  Ctesar,  were  the  pagus  Tugenus  and  pagus  Ambro- 
nicus.  The  Helvetii  appear  for  the  first  time  in  history  about 
110  B.C.  The  Tigurini  having  joined  the  Cimbri  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Gaul,  the  Roman  consul  L.  Cassius  was  sent  with 
an  army  against  them.  He  met  the  forces  of  the  Tigurini 
siome  say  near  the  Arar  or  Sa6ne,  according  to  others  near  the 
oastora  bank  of  the  Lacus  Leraanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  but 
he  was  defeated  and  slain,  together  with  his  lieutenant  Piso, 
and  most  of  his  soldiers.  The  rest  made  a  capitulation,  by 
which  they  were  allowed  to  return  home  after  passing  under 
the  yoke.  About  half  a  century  later,  the  great  body  of  the 
Helvetians  resolved  to  migrate  with  their  families  into  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  Gaul.  They  burned  their  towns  and  villages, 
and  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani  until  they 
reached  the  Arar.     Here  Cfesar  feU  upon  the  Tigurini,  after 
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t!ie  others  had  crossed  t!ie  stream,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  The  rest  of  the  Helvetii  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Bibracte,  in  the  country  of  the  .^dui.  The 
survivors,  ahcut  one  third  of  the  original  number,  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  country,  and  were  henceforth  in  the  condi- 
tion of  alhes  and  tributaries  of  Rome.  The  Helvetii  who  re- 
turned home  were  mustered  by  Csesar,  and  found  t«be  110,000 
individuals,  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  number  when 
they  left  home  was  368,000  individuals,  of  whom  92,000  were 
fighting  men.  After  the  total  conquest  of  Gaul,  the  Romans 
sent  colonies  into  the  country  of  the  Helvetii ;  but  it  appears 
from  Tacitus  (Hist.,  l,  67)  that  the  Helvetii  retained  the  right 
of  keeping  garrisons  in  some  of  their  own  strongholds,  and  it 
was  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty-first  legion,  which  appropriated 
to  its  own  use  certain  moneys  destined  to  pay  the  Helvetian 
garrisons,  that  was  the  first  cause  of  the  fatal  insurrection  of 
A.D.  69,  After  the  legions  of  Germany  had  proclaimed  Vitel- 
lius,  and  when  Caiciua,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  was  marching 
with  a  strong  force  toward  Italy,  the  Helvetii,  who  were  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  events  at  Rome  and  the  murder  of 
Galba,^  intercepted  letters  which  were  written  in  the  name  of 
the  legions  of  Germany  to  the  legions  of  Pannonia,  and  which 
invited  the  latter  to  join  Vitellius,  and  they  arrested  the  centu- 
rion and  his  escort  as  guilty  of  treason  against  Galba,  Upon 
this,  Cfecina,  who  had  just  entered  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  devastated  the  country,  destroyed  the  Ther- 
m£E  HelveticiE  (the  modern  Baden,  in  Aargau),  and  advanced 
against  the  main  body  of  the  Helvetians,  who  were  in  arms, 
and  had  chosen  a  certain  Claudius  Severus  for  their  leader. 
The  Helvetians,  however,  made  no  stand  against  the  Roman 
veterans,  and  were  massacred  without  mercy.  Those  who  es- 
caped death  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  of  Aventicum,  one 
of  the  first  in  Helvetia,  sent  messengers  to  Ctecina,  with  an 
offer  to  surrender ;  but  C^cina  sentenced  the  principal  inhab- 
itants to  death,  and  referred  the  fate  of  the  rest  to  Vitellius, 
who  with  diiliculty  was  induced  at  length  to  spare  tlieii  lives. 
Vespasian,  who  succeeded  Vitellius,  had  lived,  when  a  boy,  at 
Aventicum  with  his  father  Sabinus,  who  went  thither  as  a  pub- 
licanns,  and  had  died  there.  After  Vespasian  became  emperor 
he  remembered  Aventicum,  and  embellished  and  enlarged  the 
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place.  Nothing  particular  occurred  after  this  in  Helvetia  un- 
til the  beginniijg  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  During  this 
long  period  the  Roman  language  and  Roman  habits  and  man- 
ners became  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  though  it  is  sup- 
Dosed  that  the  more  central  valleys  and  the  Alpine  recesses  re- 
tained a  sort  of  rude  independence,,  since  Roman  stations  have 
been  traced  forming  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  high  Alps,  which 
seem  to  have  extended  from  the  Lake  of  Walletistadt  to  that 
of  the  Waldstdtter,  where  Luzern  now  is,  and  thence  to  the 
highlands  of  Bern^  as  if  to  guard  the  open  country  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  mountaineers.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the 
western  empire,  the  Burgundians  were  the  first  to  form  a  per- 
manent situation"  in  western  Smtzerland,  between  the  Jura 
range,  the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  River  Aar,  and  Geneva  be- 
came the  occasional  residence  of  their  kings.  Meantime  the 
Allemanni,  a  wilder  and  more  barbarous  race  than  the  Bur- 
.gundians,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  eastern 
Helvetia,  until,  being  defeated  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
at  Tolbiacum,  near  Cologne,  A.D.  496,  the  Franks  became 
masters  of  the  country  which  the  Allemanni  had  occupied,  in- 
cluding a  great  part  of  Helvetia.  The  old  natives  of  Helvetia 
became  now  by  turns  subjects  or  serfs  of  these  various  masters ; 
being  no  longer  a  nation,  their  very  name  became  obliterated, 
and  they  were  included  in  the  genera!  appellation  of  Romans, 
by  which  the  northern  conquerors  designated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  once  subject  to  Rome. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Hclvetii  is  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  now 
Lake  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  extending 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent  from  east  to  west.  The  ordinary  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  Lemanus,  as  we  have  given  it,  though 
Oudendorp,  Ukert,  and  others  consider  Lemannus  more  cor- 
rect. Strabo,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  text  (that  of 
Kranfbr),  calls  it  ^  Ajj^ievva  Xi/iv7],  but  Ptolemy  At^evf].  In  tha 
Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  termed  Lausomus  Lacus,  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Table  Losannensis  Lacus.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  who  make  mention  of  this  lake,  repeat  the  erroneous 
account  that  the  River  Rhodanus  traverses  this  sheet  of  water 
without  mingling  its  waters  with  it. 
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Cities  of  the  Sequani. 
Proceeding  from  north  to  south  we  find,  1.  Luxovium,  now 
Luxeu.  There  were  warm  springs  in  this  quarter,  and  themiEe 
erected  over  them,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  2.  Partus 
Abucini,  on  the  Arar,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Port 
sw  SaSne.  3.  Segobudium  or  Segoboduum,  also  on  the  Arar, 
now  Seveuz,  on  the  Sadne.  4.  Loposagmm,  on  the  Dubis,  now 
Luxiol,  near  BeaUme.  5.  Epamanduodurum,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mandeure.  6.  Vesontio,  on  the  Dubis, 
now  Besangon.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  miknown.  Local 
traditions  and  legends  dated  it  as  far  back  as  four  hundred  and 
thirty-four  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  would  be  about  1186  B.C. 
All  that  we  know  ^vith  certainty  is,  that  in  Ctesar's  campaign 
against  Ariovistus,  it  was  the  greatest  city  of  the  Sequani, 
and  a  place  so  strong  by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party 
the  greatest  facilities  for  protracting  the  war.  CiBsar,  by  a 
rapid  march,  seized  the  town  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it. 
The. Roman  general  has  described  the  place  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  River  DuMs,  which  here  formed  a  bend,  as 
though  its  course  had  been  traced  by  a  pair  of  compasses, 
and  the  interval  left  by  the  river  was  occupied  by  an  emi- 
nence, which,  being  fortified  with  a  wall,  served  as  a  kind  of 
citadel.  This  was  a  flourishing  place  under  the  Romans,  but 
when  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  commenced,  the  city  of  Ve- 
eontio  had  its  share  in  the  general  calamities,  and  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Allemanni  in  the  time  of  Julian.  It  was  rebuilt, 
but  again  destroyed  by  Attila  and  the  Huns.  Several  remains 
at  the  present  day  attest  its  former  greatness.  7.  Arioltca, 
caUed  afterward  Pontarlum,  to  the  southeast  of  Vesontio.  It 
is  now  Pontarlier.  8.  Magetobria,  now  Moigte  de  Broie,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  opinion,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pontarlier. 
The  MSS.  of  Cgesar,  who  makes  mention  of  the  place,  have  al- 
most all  Admagetobria.  9.  Pons  Dvhis,  now  Pont,  near  the 
frontier  of  the  ^dui. 

Cities  of  the  Selvetii. 

Proceeding  from  the  northeast  toward  the  south,  we  find, 

1.  Vindonissa,  now  Windisch,  on  the  Arola,  now  Aar,  in  tho 
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canton  of  Bern.  2.  Forum  Tiberii,  to  the  north  of  the  preced- 
ing, on  the  Rhine,  now  Kaiserstuhl.  3.  Turicum,  now  Zurich, 
on  the  Limagus,  now  the  Limmat.  4.  Salodurum,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Arola,  now  Solothv/m  or 
Solerne.  5.  Aventicum,  now  Avenches,  called,  also,  Colonfa 
Flavia  and  Pia  Flavia.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Helvetii, 
and  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  account  just  given  of 
that  people,  It  took  the  name  of  Colonia  Flavia  and  Pia  Fla- 
via in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when  embellished  and  enlarged 
by  that  emperor,  as  already  remarked.  6.  I^ausanna,  now  Lau- 
sanne, near  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Lemajius.  7.  Noi- 
odunum,  called,  also,  Colonia  Equestris,  now  Nyon,  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud. 

I.  Vliarus,  now  Oleron,  lying  on  the  coast  of  the  Santones, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  CarantOnus,  now  Ckarente,  and  a  little 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  It  belonged  to 
Aquitanica.  The  name  Uliarus  occurs  in  Pliny.  Subsequent- 
ly we  have  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  the  derived  adjective  Qlari- 
onensis,  which  serves  to  mark  the  transition  to  the  modem 
name  of  Oleron.  This  island  extends  about  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  is  about  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  considerable  trade  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  and  to  have  collected  adjudged  cases  upon  the 
laws  of  the  sea  for  regulating  their  own  commercial  affairs. 
Hence  arose  the  famous  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  which  be* 
came  known  and  partially  adopted  throughout  all  Europe.  It 
is  an  historical  error  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  laws  of 
Oleron  were  compiled  and  published  by  Eichard  I.  of  England, 
in  this  island,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

n.  Radis,  now  Re,  a  short  distance  above  Uliarus.  The  Ra- 
venna geographer  calls  it  Raits,  but  the  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  give  the  name  as  Radis.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  about  three  or  four  broad. 

III.  Ogia,  now  D'Yeu  or  Dieu,  northwest  of  the  preceding, 
and  lying  farther  out  than  it  from  the  mainland,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  distant  more  than  ten  miles.  It  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  t^vo  and  a  half  or  three  miles  in 
breadth.     The  whole  island  is  little  else  than  a  vast  granitic 
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rock,  covered  with  a  vegetable  soil  three  feet  i6  thickness  in  tho 
lower  part,  but  in  the  higher  ground  so  thin  as  to  leave  the  rock 
almost  bare. 

IV.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  small  islajid,  not  far  from  the  "coast, 
and  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  on  which,  according  to 
him,  dwelt  a  species  of  Amazonian  race,  addicted  to  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  who  once  every  year,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  orgies  of  tlie  god,  unroofed  his  temple  and  put 
on  a  new  covering  before  evening.  Each  woman  brought  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  allowed  these 
materials  to  fall  to  the  ground,  she  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rest.  Some  one  always  suffered  in  this  way  every  year.  Stra- 
bo calls  these  females  "the  women  of  the  Samnites,"  al  twi' 
Sofivtriiv  yvvalneq,  but  Tyrrwhit  reads  Na/ii'(T<3v,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  true  lection,  the  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the 
Namnetes. 

V;  Vindilis,  now  Belle  Isle,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ligeris,  It  was  Itnovm  to  the  Romans  under  this 
name  of  Vindilis,  and  it  appears  in  a  deed  of  the  Middle  Ages 
under  the  name  of  Guedel,  a  form  which  has  some  affinity  with 
Vindilis.  It  was  also,  according  to  some  writers,  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  Greek  name  of  Calonesus,  of  which  its  mod- 
em name  of  Belle  Isle  is  a  translation.  The  island  is  about 
eleven  Hides  in  length,  and  about  sis  in  breadth. 

VI.  Uxantis,  now  Ouessant,  or,  as  the  English  writers  fre- 
quently'cail  it,  Ushani,  above  the  Gobteum  Promontorium,  and 
lying  off  the  territory  of  the  Osismii.  It  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  three  broad.     Another  ancient  name  was  Axantos. 

VII.  Ccesarea,  now  Jersey,  off  the  coast  of  tho  UncUi.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  twelve  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  about 
seven.  The  only  mention  made  of  this  island  in  the  ancient 
WTiters  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Its 
original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Angta.  It  appears  to  have 
been  called  Cgesarea  in  honor  of  some  one  of  the  Roman  em 
perors. 

VIII.  Sarnia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Guern- 
sey. Mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  The  form  of  the 
island  approximates  to  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The 
sides  face  the  south,  east,  and  northwest,  and  are  respectively 
about  six  and  a  half,  six,  and  nine  miles  long. 
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IX.  Riduna' to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Au- 
rigny,  or,  as  the  E  nglish  writers  more  commonly  term  it,  Alder- 
ney.  It  is  about  three  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  and  about 
one  and  three  eighths  broad,  and  about  eight  miles  in  circuit. 
The  Northmen  settled  here  at  an  early  period. 


REMARKS 

PREFIXES  AND  SUFFi.XES  OF  CELTIC  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  TRIBES,  &o 

I.  The  remarks  which  we  are  here  about  to  make,  though  obtained  from  the 
best  sources,  must  be  regarded  as  at  best  merely  conjectural  or  approximative. 
And  this  must  be  the  character  of  all  speculations  upon  the  language  of  the 
cient  Celtic  race,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  diseoveties  of  modern  times. 

II.  We  do  not  know  of  any  original  Celtic  alphabet,  nor  of  any  works  in  t 
language.  Indeed,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  left  of  the  language  of  Cel- 
tic Gaul,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Gaehc  of  Sco 
The  Breton  language,  like  the  Welsh,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Cymric  tongue,  belong- 
ing to  that  great  division  of  the  Celtie. 

III.  It  has  been  long  disputed  whether  the  Basque  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
old  Celtic.  W.  Von  Humboldt  {Priifung  der  Vntersuchingen  itlcr  die  Urbe- 
ujohner  Hispaniens  vermillclsl  der  Vaskischsr  Sprache,  Berlin,  1831)  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  Basque  language  is  of  Iberian,  and  not  of  Celtic  origin;  and 
this  undonbtedly  is  the  true  view  of  the  case,  the  Iberian  itself  being  connected 
with  the  Finnish  dialects  of  northern  Europe. 

IV.  The  remains  of  the  old  Celtic  language  jnust  therefore  be  sought  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  in  the  Erse  or  Irish,  which  Is  said  to  resemble  Hie  Gaelic,  and  also 
in  the  Welsh,  and  its  cognate  dialect  the  Breton.  TTiese  seem  to  be  the  only 
probable  oflspring,  though  greatly  changed  of  course,  of  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Celts.  We  will  now  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  and  will 
consider  first  the  prefixes  and  next  the  suflixes  or  endings  of  the  Celtic  local 
names  frequently  occurring  in  ancient  writers.  The  arrangement  will  be,  for 
convenience'  sake,  an  alphabetical  one. 

Cdiic  local  Prefixes. 

I.  Aden.  In  the  life  of  St,  Caprasius  it  is  said  that  the  town  of  Agennum, 
now  Agen,  in  Gaienne,  had  its  name  "  aft  hiata  spehmea."  Agen  in  Welsh,  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  word  for  "  a  cleft  or  cave."  There  is  no  similar  word  in 
Erse  with  this  meaning ;  but  in  Bas-Breton  we  have  agen,  aUnen,  ei&aen,  "  a 
Epring,  coming  forth  from  the  earth,"  and  in  Cornish  we  have  agery,  "  to  open." 
{Adelang,  ii.,  p,  43.    Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  31.) 

3.  Alp  or  Alb.  A  root  rather  than  prefix,  but  still  deserving  of  a  place  here. 
It  appears  to  mean  "  high,"  "lofty,"  and  is  found  in  the  name  of  the  Alpes  or 
Alps.  Hence  we  have  in  Isidorus,  iv.,  8,  Iho  following:  "  Gallerum  lingua 
Alpea  am  mmiles  vocantar,"  Compare  with  this  the  Gaelic  alb,  "  an  eminence 
or  mountain,"  whence  Alhion,  a  name  given  to  England  &om  its  lofty  coasts, 
and  Alhain,  an  appellation  for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  So  we  find  Alha  in 
Latium,  and  several  places  of  the  same  name  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  anil  it  is  ob- 
servable that  all  of  them  were  situate  on  elevated  spots.    We  find  the  Albani. 
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also,  in  upper  Asia,  occupymg  a  mountainous  region  called  Albania,  oa  the 
western  sliore  of  the  Caspian.  Tiie  same  root  is  likewise  found  in  the  name  of 
man;  other  places  in  other  quarters.  (Compare  Adelang,  Mithr.,  vol,  ii.,  p.  43. 
Diefenbach,  CcUica,  i.,  p.  18,  seq.    Pott,  Elymol.  Forsck.,  ii.,  p.  525.) 

3.  Ab.  a  preliK  or  preposition,  meaning  "  upon"  or  "  near,"  and  appearing 
in  the  Latinized. term  Aimorica,,  where  it  is  united  with  the  Celtic  mor,  "the 
aea,"  by  which  the  northwestern  coast  of  Gaul  is  indicated,  where  the  Armori- 
ca  CivitaUa  were  situated.  We  find  it,  also,  in  the  oame  of  Atdate,  the  mod- 
ern AHcs,  which  is  said  to  come  from  or,  "upon,"  and  llaeth,  "a  morass."  In 
the  Bas-Breton  we  have  still  areor,  "  a  maritime  tract,"  changed  ftom  the  old 
form  uriMor  by  the  genuine  Celtic  substitation  of  ii  for  m,  just  as  we  find  the 
people  of  Armorica  caUed  'ApSopvxoi  in  Procopius.    (Disfenhach,  i.,  p.  80.) 

4.  Beiga,  Beivj,  Bhia,  as  in  Brigantts,  Bri-nales,  Briaria,  Ac,  consult  remarks 
on  these  same  combinations  under  the  head  of  Su^xes. 

5.  Cin,  Cat,  Cae,  in  Cadurci,  Catalimm,  Casaivelawni,  &c.  Cad  in  Welsh 
means  "  a  troop"  or  "  band,"  According  to  Vegetius  (ii.,  2)  and  Isidorus  (ix., 
3,  46]  the  term  calerra  in  Latin  was  of  Celtic  origin,  and  meant  the  same  as 
legio,  and  hence  Diefenbach  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  cad  and  lorfa  (Welsh, 
calraad),  "a  troop  of  soldiers."  Compare  the  Gaelic  ccalham,  "  a  band  of  men." 
In  Bas-Breton  caAarn,  and  in  Cornish  cad,  both  signiiy  "  a  fight." 

6.  Caen.  This  prefix  appears  to  mean  "rocky,"  "stony,"  and  hence  the 
Carai  and  Camutes,  as  well  aa  many  names  of  places  involving  the  same  root, 
would  seem  to  have  reference  to  atony  or  rocky  localities.  Compare  the  Gaelic 
earn,  "  to  heap  up,"  and  cam,  cairn,  "  a  heap  of  stones,"  "  rock." 

7.  Crao.  a  root  rather  than  prefix,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  form  part  of  the 
■  name  Graioceli.    It  means  "  rocky,"  "  stony,"  and  may  be  compared  with  the 

Bas-Breton  irag,  the  Welsh  craig,  the  Gaelic  carraig,  creag,  all  signifying  "a 
rock,"  "  a  large  stone,"  and  our  English  word  "  crag."  This  same  root  appears 
to  exist  in  the  name  of  Mount  Cragus  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia,  and  more  than  prob- 
ably in  that  of  the  Alpcs  Grain,  "  the  craggy  or  rocky  Alps,"  an  etymology  far 
preferable  to  that  which  connects  the  name  of  the  Graian  Alps  with  the  fabled 
■wanderings  of  the  Grecian  hero  Hercules.  Diefenbach  appears  to  think  that 
there  is  some  confirmation  of  this  Celtic  etymology  to  be  deduced  from  Petro- 
niut  AtMUt,  c.  132.  This  same  root  crag  seems  to  lie  also  at  the  basis  of  the 
modern  name  Crau,  which  is  given  to  the  celebrated  laptdius  campus,  or  "  stony 
field,"  near  ArUa, 

8?  DuBo.  The  syllables  duro  at  the  beginning  (and  also  daram  at  the  end)  of 
Celtic  local  terms,  occur  in  the  names  of  places,  &o.,  situated  near  rivers  or  the 
sea.  We  find  in  Welsh  dwr,  i.  e.,  dsr,  and  diivr  or  davyr,  signifying  "  water." 
We  have  also  daar  in  Cornish,  and  dur  in  Bas-Breton,  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  Irish  and  Gaelic  word  corresponding  is  uisge ;  but  Lhuyd  and  Armstrong 
give  dolihar  and  dovar,  "  water,"  as  obsolete  Erse  terms,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Sanscrit  dabhra,  "ocean."  We  find,  also,  the  same  root  dur  ap- 
pearing in  the  names  of  several  rivers,  as,  for  example,  the  Durius  in  Spain,  tlie 
Atvris  and  Duranius  in  Gaul,  the  Duria  in  northern  Italy,  &c.,  all  marking  Cel- 
tic localities.  (Prichard,  Researches,  vu\.  iii,,p,  125,  Diefenbach,  i.,  p.  155,  sej. 
Adelung,  ii.,  p.  57.) 

9.  Eboe  or  EauB.  This  prefix  is  probably  derived  from  a  lost  Celtic  word 
analogous  to  ufer,  "banks,"  in  German,  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  the  namn 
fiior-oci,  whence  EJorocMini'-york,"  in  England,  might  mean  a  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  water.  Another,  but  less  probable  derivation,  would  be  that 
connecting  it  with  the  Wclsti  aher,  "  a  confluence  of  waters."     It  has  been  sup 
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posed  that  sueh  names  of  places  as  Abcrdem,  Aherbetkrick,  Abereumig,  &c,,  in 
ScoUanil,  coatain  this  Celtic  prefii.     {Prkluird,  iii.,  p.  128.) 

10.  Lno.  The  meaning  of  this  prefix  has  been  disputed.  According  to  one 
of  the  ancient  writers  (Ciiiopion.ap.  PUt.  de  Flum^Op.  ed.  Bciske,  \ol.  k.,  p. 
733)  the  name  Lagdunum  {Aoiyiaiivov),  in  which  it  occurs,  signifies  "  crow's 
hill,"  the  prefix  lug  meaning  "a  crow  :"  ^0670)1  yip  rj  ai^v  Si.a),i«Tip  tov  nopaxa 
Ko^oiaiv,  ioiivov  ie  Tonov  kiexovra.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  is  explained 
well  enough,  but  the  signification  given  to  the  prefix  can  not  be  correct.  The 
appellation  Lugiunum  appears  rather  to  indicate  a  city  situate  on  or  near  a  hill 
or  elevation  on  a  river,  or  near  some  confluence  of  waters.  We  may  then  com- 
pare lug  with  the  Welsh  Ihwch,  and  the  Erse  loch,  '•  a  lake,"  "  an  inlet  of  wa- 
ter," &c.  This  explanation  will  suit  very  well  the  position  of  Ltigduiaaa,  the 
modern  Lj/onj,  situate  under  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Ehodanus. 
So,  again,  Ijugdunum  BatavtmiTtif  the  modem  Lsyd-imj  is  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  water,  being  situate  on  the  Old  Rhine,  the  burg  or  central  part,  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  being  the  only  elevated  spot  of  ground  for 
maity  miles  around ;  and, finally,  Lagdunum  CiniEcnart(m,now  St.  Bertrand,  stands 
on  high  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Garonne. 

11.  Nast.  This  prefix  means  "a  valley,"  "a  rivulet.''  In  Welsh  we  have 
nani,  "  a  ravine,"  "  a  brook ;"  in  Cornish,  nance,  "  a  valley."  The  term  nnni  is 
in  common  use  in  Wales,  and  it  is  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  Savoy,  where 
we  find  Nant  de  Grin,  Nant  de  Taconay ;  and  so,  also,  Nanl  Arptnaz,  "  a  torrent 
flowing  over  a  summit,"  which  is  exactly  described  in  Welsh  by  NaiU-ar-jienaa. 
Hence  many  local  names  in  Gaul,  as  Nant«acam,  now  Naittae,  in  Burgundy,  .sit- 
uated in  a  narrow  valley,  on  a  lake  between  two  roountains ;  so,  also,  the  Nan- 
luales,  who,  as  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,' 
immediately  below  its  source ;  and,  again,  Namnetes  or  Nanneies,  now  Nanus  or 
Nmitz,  in  a  country  intersected  by  rivulets.  {Adeiang,  ii.,  p.  64.  PricAnTd,  iii., 
p.  128.     IHefenhack,  l,  p.  83.) 

IS.  Neket.  This  prefix,  according  to  Fortunatus,  meant  "  a  temple,"  prob- 
ably a  grove-temple,  and  hence  was  connected,  perhaps,  in  some  way  with  the 
Greek  vi/io;,  "  a  glade,"  "  a  piece  of  wooded  ground,"  and  the  Latin  ncmjM,  "  a 
grove."  Hence  Drynemetum  (where  it  appears  as  a  prefix  to  the  second  part  of 
thecomponnd),  thenameof  aplaceinGalatia,  where  the  Council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred, from  all  the  three  nations  of  Gauls  in  Galatia,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble. Hence,  also,  VenKmetis,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  temple  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Burdigala,  now  Biranieaui,  which,  according  to  Fortunatus,  meant  "Jhium 
ingens."  So,  too,  A-aguatimomelum,  now  Ctcmwnt,  in  Ataiergiie,  where  was  the 
temple  of  Vasa.  (Addung,  ii.,  p.  77.  Frichard,  iii.,  p.  1S7.  Radlof,  Neue  Vn- 
tersuchwngen.  p.  399.) 

3.   Celtic  local  Stifixcs. 

I.  -ACDu.  This  suffix  contains  the  Celtic  root  ac,  "  water,"  and  hence  tlM 
names  of  so  many  places  in  Gaul  with  this  ti 
&e.,  as  Arenacam,  on  the  Rhine ;  Laanacwr, 
on  the  Rhine  ;  Tumacam  and  Bagacnm,  on  the 
&c.  (Adeiang,  ii.,  p.  41.)  So,  at  a  later  day,  the  convent  oi Mavzacum,  in  Au- 
vergne,  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  having  been  founded  "inter  aquns  " 
{Diefe-nhach,  \.,  p.  66.) 

3.  -ATE8,  -lATBs.  iu  Welsh,  jniil,  aid,  is  a  frequent  termination  of  adjectives, 
as  Ceisariaid,  the  Cffisarians  or  Romans,  easily  convertible  into  ates,  iates ;  like- 
wise aeth.  a  termination  of  nouns,  as  Caiiraeih.     {Prichaid.  iii,,  p.  1S9.) 
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3.  -niiiG.*,  -BRivA,  -ERi.i.  The  meaning  of  these  termmations  is  far  from  be- 
ing clearly  ascertained.  The  first  occurs  very  irequentlyir  the  Ibero-Celtio 
parts  of  Spain,  aa  Ncrtobriga,  Mirobriga,  Langobrigu,  Scgobriga,  iSio.,and  is  gen- 
erally appropriated  to  towns  on  rivers.  This  had  led  many  to  imagine  that  the 
eiiilicg  in  question  is  the  same  as  the  German  Br&ckc  and  English  bridge. 
'iTiia,  however,  though  a  very  plausible  analogy,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
close  examination,  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  made  applicable  to  soch  names 
as  tbat  of  the  Brigantes.  It  seems  better,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  to  giTe 
the  ferminalion  hriga  the  signification  of  "city,"  with  the  asscciate  idea  of  ele- 
vation, i.  E.,  a  city  on  some  el^vUed  spot,  and  we  may  then  compare  it  with  the 
Welsh  bri,  "a  hill  or  mount,"  "a  peak;"  the  Erse  bri,  "a  hill,"  "a  rising 
groand,"  whence  briogkaich,  "  hilly ;"  ihe  Gaelic  braigh,  "  the  upper  part"  of  any 
Ihing  or  place,  ^c.  The  termination  hria  will  also  have  the  meaning  of  "  a 
A';,"  and  with  this  we  may  compare  the  ending  iipia,  in  the  names  of  certain 
rji'^isa  of  Thrace,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  also  meant  "a  city,"  and  was 
6EVi.ivalent  to  woAic.  Thus  Mesembria,  a  colony  of  Megarians,  was  originally 
called  Meitebria,  that  is,  "  the  city  of  Mene,"  it^  founder.  So  the  city  of  Selys 
was  Sdyh-ia,  and  jEnus  was  called  FoUyobria,  or  the  city'  of  Poltys.  (Sirab., 
vii.,  p.  319,  Cos.)  The  termination  -iriva  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with 
these,  and  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the  same  ending,  though  many  give 
this  also  the  meaning  of  "  bridge,"  while  others  make  it  signify  "ford." 

4.  -DUNDM,  -EisuM.  According  to  Bede,  dan  signified  a  hill  in  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  namely,  that  of  Wales  and  the  Strathclyde  Britons. 
According  to  Clitiphon,  as  quoted  by.  Plutarch  (compare  remarks  under  the  pre- 
nx  Lug),  it  was  the  same  in  meanmg  in  the  language  of  Gaul,  rJotoow  Ka^ovci 
rbv  ift^ovTo.  Adelung  compares  with  this  the  Gree!;  iSiv,  "  a  heap."  In  the 
names  of  placae  in  Britain,  dun  and  din  appear  to  have  been  used  indifferently 
one  for  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  Lottdinam  and  L(ntdun>ira  are  both  found. 
The  Welsh  dituu,  meaning  "  city,"  has  probably  the  same  origin.  In  the  Neth- 
er1ands,.the  sand-hills  on  the  coast  are,  according  to  Adelung,  still  called  Danen, 
and  so  in  England  the  name  oi  downs  a\  danes  is  given  to  little  hillocfes  of  sand 
formed  along  the  sea-coast.    {Addnng,  ii.,  p.  57.    Prkkard,  iii ,  p   126  ) 

5.  -DURnK.     Compare  remarks  on  the  prefix  Duro. 

6.  -LiuNi,  -HM.  In  Welsh  llaa  means  "an  incloaure,"  Hence  Segdaum. 
Catituchlani,  &c.. 

7.  -HAons.  According  to  some,  this  ending  has  reference  to  an  association, 
union,  or  feUowBhi^,  and  hence  to  a  collection  or  union  of  families  {Radioff. 
p.  397.)  Others,  however,  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  magh,  "a 
field  or  plain."  It  would  then  have  reference  to  the  surrounding  locality 
(Prichard,  iii.,  p.  126.    Dicfeniach,  l,  p.  77.) 

8.  -KiTUM.  This  ending,  which  we  find  in  Auguslorilum,  Cambonlum,  &c . 
appears  to  mean  "  a  ford."  Compare  the  Welsh  Rkifd  and  Cornish  Ryd,  both 
meaning  "  a  ford ;"  hence  RJiyd-ychan,  the  Welsh  for  Oxford.  Erse  has  no  cor- 
responding word  approaching  this  root. 

3.  -TBiQEs.    This  endmg  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  Darolrigcs,  &c.     In 
Welsh,  trig  means  "  to  stay,"  "  to  abide ;"  whence  Irigan,  "  to  remain ;"  (ri^ii- 
iiii,  "ialabitantsi"  and  hence  Duro-triges,  "dwellers  near  water." 
Ii 
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These  may  be  considered  under  three  heads :  1,  Britannia  , 
2,  Hibernia  ;  3.  Ijisulm  Britannica  Minares. 

1.  BRITANNIA. 

1.  Names. 

I.  Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  of  Bn>- 
tannia  (in  Greek  Bperavla,  BptTravia,  BpcTTaw/c^  vijoo?)  and  Al- 
bion ('AXoviuv). 

IL  The  etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  or  Britain  has  been 
much  disputed.  One  of  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  derives 
it  from  a  Celtic  word  brith  or  bnt,  signifying  "  painted,"  and  tan, 
an  element  which  we  find  forming  part  of  s^  many  other  names 
of  countries,  both  ancient  and  modern,  such  as  Mauri-tan-ia, 
Aqui-tan-ia,  Lusi-tan-ia,  Kurdistan,  Stndo-sian,  &c.,  and 
which  appears  to  signify  "  region"  or  "  country." 

m.  The  term  brith  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  custom  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  of  a  blue  color 
extracted  from  woad.  Carte  says  that  the  name  in  the  most' 
ancient  British  poets  is  Inis  {"  island")  prydhain.  The  mean- 
ing, however,  oi  prydhain,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  cor- 
rupt form  derived  from  the  root  brit,  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 

rV.  The  name  Albion  comes  from  the  Celtic  root  Alp  or  Alb, 
and  has  reference  to  the  lofty  coasts  of  the  island,  as  it  lies  fa- 
cing Gallia.  Others,  giving  Alp  or  Alb  the  meaning  of  "  white," 
refer  the  name  to  the  white  w  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain 

2.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants, 
I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  probably  of  that  great  family,  the  main  branches  of  which, 
distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Celts,  spread  themselves 
so  widely  over  middle  and  western  Europe.  The  Welsh  and 
Danish  traditions  indicate  a  migration  from  Jutland,  but  it  is 
decidedly  erroneous  to  seek  to  connect,  as  some  do,  the  name 
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Cymry,  the  national  appellation  of  the  "Welsh,  with  the  Cim- 
msrians  (the  Kinjiepioi  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Cimbri  of  the 
Broman  historians,  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  once  ou- 
cupied  Jutland,  or  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Neitltcr 
the  Cimmerii  nor  Cimbri  ever  dwelt  in  this  quarter, 

n.  The  Celtas  crossed  over  from  the  neighboring  country  of 
Gaul ;  and  "Welsh  traditions  speak  of  two  colonies,  one  from  the 
quarter  since  known  as  Gascony,  and  another  from  America. 
At  a  later  period,  the  BelgEe,  actuated  by  martial  restlessness 
or  the  love  of  plunder,  assailed  the  'southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  the  island,  and  settled  there,  driving  the  Celts  into  the  inland 
country, 

HI.  On  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  we  must 
conceive  that  it  received  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  Roman 
and  foreign  biood.  Comparatively  few  women  would  be  brought 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  such  of  the  latter  as  settled  perma- 
nently would  unite  themselves  to  native  females.  It  was  the 
policy,  moreover,  of  the  Romans,  to  employ  the  native  troops 
of  one  province  in  the  conquest  or  military  administration  of 
other  provinces,  a  contrivance  obrioufly  devised  with  the  view 
of  preventing  revolt.  Accordingly,  we  fmd'  among  the  Roman 
monuments  of  Britain  abundant  evideocfc  of  the  presence  in 
that  island  of  soldiers  from  Gaul  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  from  which  circumstance  there  necessarily  resulted 
a  great  intermixture  of  foreign  and  native  blood. 

rV.  On  the  subsequent  witlidrawaJ  of  the  Roman  f  Tces,  the 
Saxons  and  Angli  canie  over  and  founded  the  Heptarchy,  and 
their  power,  in  its  turn,  was  overthro-wn  by  the  Norman's ;  go 
that  here,  again,  we  have  t%vo  new  elements  added  to  the  an- 
cient stock. 

3.  Historical   Epochs. 

1.  Britain  becomes  known  in  early  times  to  the  Phfenicians, 
and  then  to  the  Carthaginians  and  the  people  of  Massilia,  who 
all  trade  for  tin  to  certain  islands,  called  by  Herodotus  Kaooi- 
Tepi'dEf  (Casstterides),  Or  "The  Tin  Islands/'  and  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  Scilly  Jsfes,  including  a 
part  of  Cormvall 

n.  This  trade  in  tin  is  subsequently  carried  on  by  the  Vene- 
tes,  a  Gallic  tribe,  and  from  them  Cfesar  is  first  made  acquaint- 
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ed  witli  Britiiiii,  and  conceives  the  idea  of  its  conquest.  Stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  of  military  renown,  and  of  the  glory  of 
first  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain,  and  provoked,  also, 
as  he  tells  us,  by  the  aid  which  had  been  furnished  to  his  enemies 
in  Gaul,  C^sar  deterrnines  upon  the  invasion  of  the  island. 

m.  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Casar. — He  penetrates  some  dis- 
tance into  the  island ;  but  his  success  is  certainly  not  such  as 
to  induce  him  to  attempt  tlie  permanent  reduction  of  the  isl- 
and ;  and,  from  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  success  was  even  not  so  great  as  he  him- 
seif  has  represented  it. 

rV,  After  the  departure  of  Caesar,  the  Romans  do  not  return 
to  the  island  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  leaving  the  Britons 
alone  for  about  a  century,  or  going  no  further  than  to  threaten 
an  attack.  In  the  interval,  those  of  the  Britons  who  dwelt  in 
the  parts  nearest  to  Gaul  appear  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilization.  They  coin  money,  and  many  British  coins  have 
been  discovered,  of  which  about  forty  belong  to  a  prince  named 
Cunobelin  (so  on  his  coins),  called  by  Suetonius  Cynobellinus, 
who  appears  to  have  reigned  over  the  Trinobantes.  and  to  have 
had  his  residence  at  Camalodunum. 

V.  Aulus  Plautius,  a  senator  of  prsEtorian  ranlt,  is  sent  hv 
Claudius  into  Britain,  in  command  of  the  forces  designed  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  island.  The  Britons,  under  the  sons  of 
the  now  deceased  Cunobelin,  namely,  Cataratacus  and  Togo- 
damnus,  make  a  brave  resistance,  but  are  finally  overpowered, 
(Claudius  himself  having  come  with  re-ehforcements  to  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  having  taken  CamaJodmium,  the  capital  of 
Cunobelin,  and  numbers  of  the  natives  submit  either  at  dis- 
cretion or  upon  terms.  The  ^oman  Senate  decree  triumphal 
honors  to  the  emperor,  and  the  memory  of  his  success  has  been 
perpetuated  in  his  coinage. 

VI.  Vespasian  (the  future  emperor),  lieutenant  to  Plautius, 
conquers  Vectis  Jnsul(^  or  the  hie  of  Wight,  and  has  consider- 
able success  against  the  tribes  of  the  southern  coast.  Upon  the 
departure  of  Plautius,  however,  those  Britons  who  are  strug- 
glmg  for  independence  overrun  the  lands  of  such  as  have  allied 
themselves  with,  or  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  P.  Ostorius 
Scapula,  who  succeeds  Plautius  (A.D.  50)  as  proprretor,  finds 
affaire  on  his  arrival  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
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VII.  Ostorius,  after  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  natives- 
defeats  and  takes  prisoner  Cataratacns  (or,  as  Tacitus  calls 
him,  Caractacus),  about  A.D.  51,  and  receives  the  insignia 
of  a  triumph.  Cataratacns  is  thrown  into  chains  by  Cartis- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Bri"antes,  with  whom  he  has  taken  ref- 
uge, and  is  del  d  [  t  tl  e  Romans.  Ho  is  taken  to  Rome 
with  some  of  th  n  n  b  f  1  is  family,  but  his  unbroken  spirit 
and  noble  dcm  n  mma  d  the  admiration  of  Claudius,  and 
he  is  pardoned  h    tl   t  p  m 

VIII.  The  R  n  a  a  I  arassed  after  this  with  repeated 
sku-mishes,  and  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Silures,  and 
Ostorius  dies,  worn  out  with  care,  about  A.D.  53.  Didius  suc- 
ceeds Ostorius,  and  finds  the  Roman  afl'airs  in  a  very  depressed 
condition.  He  engages  in  hostilities  with  the  Brigantes,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  signal  advantage.  His  com- 
mand extends  into  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  successor  of  Claudi- 
us, probably  until  A.D.  57. 

IX.  Veranius  succeeds  Didius,  but  lives  only  a  year  after 
taking  the  command,  and  does  little  in  that  interval.  His  suc- 
cessor is  Suetonius  Paulinns,  who  obtains  more  distinction 
Suetonius  attacks  and  captures  the  Isle  of  Mona,  now  Angle- 
sey., the  great  seat  of  the  Druids,  cuts  down  their  sacred  groves, 
and  destroys  the  altars  on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
offer  up  human  sacrifices.  He  is  then  recalled  from  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Britain  b)  th  i  p',\';  of  i  gieat  ilsing  of  the  na. 
tives  under  Boadicea,  m  that  part  of  the  I'^land  which  h?s  al 
ready  been  subdued  by  the  Romans  The  revolt  of  Boadicea 
nearly  extingnisiies  the  Reman  dommion  ui  Britain,  but  at  last 
the  natives  are  completely  defeated  m  a  bittle,  the  scene  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  bMn  just  to  the  north  of  London 
The  Roman  general  ravages  with  fire  and  -.word  the  territories 
of  all  those  native  tribes  which  have  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  as  well  i-  thoie  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt. 

X.  The  chief  civil,  or  r  ither  fiscal  ofiici  r  of  the  Romans, 
quarrels  with  Suetonius,  and,  though  the  latter  retains  the  com- 
mand for  a  time  longer,  he  is  at  last  recalled  without  finishing 
the  war  (A.D.  62),  and  Petronius  Turpilianus  is  appointed  his 
successor  L'nder  the  milder  treatment  of  the  now  genera)  the 
revolt  seems  to  havlB  subsided. 
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XI.  Several  generals  are  successively  sent  to  the  island ;  but 
the  Romans  make  little'  progress  until  the  time  of  Vespasian 
(A.D.  70-78),  in  whose  reign  Petilius  Cerealis  subdues  the 
Brigantes,  who  had  renewed  hostUities ;  and  Julius  Frontinus 
subdues  tlie  Silures.  But  the  glory  of  completing  the  conquest 
of  South  Britain  is  reserved  for  Cnseus  Julius  Agricola,  whose 
actions  are  recorded  subsequently  by  his  son-in-law,  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus. 

XII.  From  the  time  of  Agricola,  the  later  years  of  whose 
gfcvernment  are  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  read  little 
about  Britain  in  the  Roman  historians  until  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian (A.D.  85-120),  who  visits  the  island,  which  has  been 
much  disturbed.  The  conquests  which  Agricola  had  made  in 
Caledonia  soem  to  have  been  speedily  lost,  and  the  emperor 
fences  in  the  Roman  territory  by«a  rampart  of  turf,  eighty  Ro- 
man, or  about  seventy-four  English  miles  long.  This  rampart 
will  be  described  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XIII.  In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138- 
161)  Roman  enterprise  revives  a  little.  Lollius  Urbicus,  his 
lieutenant  in  Britain,  drives  back  the  barbarians,  and  recovers 
the  country  as  far  as  Agricola's  line  of  stations  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  An  account  of  the  intrenchment  erected  by 
him  in  'this  quarter,  and  which  is  called  the  WaD  of  Antoninus, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  geography  of  Britannia. 

XrV.  In  the  following  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  {A.D. 
1617180)  we  have  some  notice  of  wars  in  Britain,  which  Gal- 
puniius  Agricola  is  sent  to  quell.  During  this  same  reign,  or 
else  in  that  of  Commodus,  sijn  of  Aurelius,  the  Caledonians 
breaJc  through  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  Ulpius  Marcellus,  an 
able  leader,  is  sent  against  them,  and  defeats  them  with  heavy 
loss.  A  great  mutiny  among  the  legions  in  Britain  occurs  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Commodus,  which  is  with  difficulty  quelled  by 
Pertinax  (afterward  emperor),  one  of  the  successors  of  Marcel- 
lus in  the  government  of  the  island. 

XV.  The  contest  between  Clodius  Albinus  and  Severus  for 
the  empire  drains  Britain  in  a  great  measure  of  its  troops,  who 
are  called  by  the  former  to  strengthen  his  army,  and  the  north- 
ern tribes,  taking  this  opportunity  of  renewing  hostilities,  breuli 
into  the  Roman  province,  and  spread  desolation  far  and  iioar. 
Induced  by  the  unfavorable  tenor  of  the  tntclligence  from  the 
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island,  Severus,  who  had  succeeded  in  the  contest  with  Albi- 
nos, resolves  to  undertake  the  war  in  person,  and  accordingly 
crosses  over,  A.D.  206  or  207,  The  natives  do  not  come  to  a 
pitched  battle,  so  that  the  campaign  is  not  marked  by  any 
brilliant  exploits.  Severus,  however,  orders  the  erection  of  the 
famous  wall  that  bears  his  name,  stretching  across  the  island 
fi-om  the  Solway  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  an  account 
of  which  will  be- given  hereafter. 

XVI.  Many  years  elapse,  and  many  emperors  reign  after 
this,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  of  importance  in  Brit- 
ain. In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  Carausius,  a 
Menapian,  who  commands  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  North  Sea 
against  the  Prankish  and  Saxon  pirates,  seizes  Britain,  and  as- 
sumes the  purple  (about  A.D.  288),  and  such  is  his  activity 
and  power  that  the  emperors  consent  to  recognize  him  as  theii 
partner  in  the  empire.  He  is  killed,  however,  some  years  aft- 
erward by  Ailectus,  one  of  his  friends  (A.I>.  297),  and,  three 
years  after  this,  Britain  is  recovered  for  the  emperors  by  As- 

■  clepiodotus,  captain  of  the  guards. 

XVII.  On  the  resignation  of  Dioclesian  and  Maxmiian  (A.D. 
304),  Britain  is  included  in  the  dominions  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus,  one  of  their  successors.  This  prince  dies  in  Britain,  at 
Eboracum,  now  York  (A.D.  307),  after  having  undertaken, 
with  some  success,  an  expedition  against  the  Caledonians. 
His  son,  Constantino  the  Great,  also  carries  on  some  hostilities 
with  the  same  people.  The  northern  tribes  now  begin  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Picts  and  Scots. 

XVIII.  The  Eoman  power  is  now  fast  decaying,  and  the 
provinces  are  no  longer  secure  against  the  irruptions  of  the  sav- 
age tribes  that  press  upon  the  long  line  of  the  frontier.  Brit- 
ain, situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  empire,  suffers  dreadfully. 
The  Picts,  Scots,  and  Attacotti  burst  in  from  the  north,  and 
iho  Saxons  infest  the  coast.  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  prob- 
ably in  the  year  367,  Theodosius  (father  of  the  emperor  of  that 
name)  being  sent  over  as  governor,  finds  the  northern  people 
plundering  Augusta,  or  London,  so  that  the  whole  province  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overrun  by  them.  He  drives  them  out,  re- 
covers the  provincial  towns  and  forts,  re-establishes  the  Roman 
power,  and  gives  the  name  of  Valentia  either  to  the  district  be- 
tween the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  or,  as  Horsley  thinks, 
to  a  part  of  l;he  province  south  of  the  wall  of  Severus, 
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XIX.  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II  associate  TheodoMias  (son 
of  the  preceding)  with  them  in  the  empire  This  gives  um- 
brage to  Maximus,  a  Spaniard  who  had  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  Britain,  and  ha  raises  in  this  mlani  the  standard  of 
revolt.  Levying  a  considerable  force  he  crosses  over  to  the 
Continent,  defeats  Gratian,  whom  hti  orders  to  bo  put  to  death, 
and  maintains  himself  for  some  time  m  the  possession  of  his 
\isurped  authority.  He  is  at  last,  however,  overcome  by  The- 
odosius,  and  the  province  returns  to  its  subjection  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Britons  who  had  followed  Maximus  to  the  Conti- 
nent, receive  from  him  possessions  in  Armorica,  where  they  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  state  which  still,  at  the  present  day,  under 
the  ^pellation  of  Bretagne,  retains  their  language  and  their 
name. 

XX.  Stilicho,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the 
degenerate  age  in  which  he  lived;  serves  in  Britain  with  suc- 
cess, probably  about  A.D.  403.  After  his  departure,  the  un- 
happy province  is  again  attacked  by  the  barbarians,  and  is  agi- 
tated also  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Roman' soldiery,  who  suc- 
cessively set  up  three  claimants  to  the  imperial  throne,  Marcus, 
(rratian,  and  Constantine.  The  first  and  second  are  soon  de- 
throned and  destroyed  by  the  very  power  which  had  raised 
them.  Constantine  is  for  a  time  more  fortunate.  Raising  a 
force  among  the  youth  of  the  island,  he  passes  over  into  Gaul, 
(A.D.  409),  acquires  possession  of  that  province,  and  fixes  the 
seat  of  his  government  at  Arelate,  now  Aries,  where  he  is  soon 
after  besieged,  taken,  and  killed.  His  expedition  serves  to  ex- 
haust Britain  of  its  natural  defenders :  the  distresses  of  the 
i;mpir6  render  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  necessary, 
and  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or,  according  to  some, 
about  A.D,  420,  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the  first  iuva- 
sion  by  Julius  Cjesar,  the  island  is  finally  abandoned  by  them 

4.  Division  of  Britannia  by  the  Romans. 
I.  The  first  Roman  governors  were  the  proprsetors,  officers 
chiefly  or  entirely  military ;  nor  are  there,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  records  or  traces  of  a  subdivision  of  Britain  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Our  authority  for 
the  administration  of  Britain  is  the  Notitla  Irkperii,  a  record 
of  iate  date,  probably  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans  (luit.- 
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ting  the  island.  From  the  "Notitia"  we  learn  tliat  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  called  Vica- 
rius,  under  whom  tlsere  were  five  governors,  one  for  each  of  the 
five  provinces. 

II.  The  names  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  Britannia 
was  divided  were  as  follows :  1.  Britannia  Prima  ;  2.  Britan- 
nia Secunda;  Z.  Flavia  Cwsariensis ;  i.  Maxima  Ceesarien- 
sis  ;  5.  Valentia  oj  Valentiana.  Previous  to  this,  the  only  di- 
vision had  been  into  Britannia  Romana,  or  that  part  of  the  isl- 
and under  the  Roman  sway,  and  Britannia  Barbara. 

III.  The  situation  of  these  five  provinces  is  given  by  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  whose  work 
was  discovered  and  publil^hed  at  Copenhagen  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  whoso  authority,  though  disputed  by 
some,  is  apparently  not  untrustworthy. 

rv.  Britannia  Prima,  according  to  the  authority  just  men- 
tioned, comprehended  the  country  south  of  the  Thames  and 
Bristol  Channel. 

V.  Britannia  Secunda  comprehended  the  country  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  SaMna,  now  the  Severn,  and 
the  Deva,  now  the  Dee  ;  in  other  words,  Wales,  Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire,  and  parts  of  Salop,  and  of  the  counties  of 
Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

VI.  Flavia  Casartensis  comprehended  the  territory  north 
of  the  Thames,  east  of  the  Severn,  and  probably  south  of  the 
Mersey,  of  the  Don  which  joins  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  and  the 
Eumber. 

VII.  Maxima  C<Bsariensis  comprehended  the  country  from 
the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  to  the  wall  of  Severus. 

Vni.  Valentia  or  Valentiana  comprehended  the  country  be- 
tween the  wall  of  Severus  and  the  rampart  of  Antoninus,  in- 
cluding the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  the  county  of  iVorMKM- 
berland,  and  part  of  Cumberland, 

■  IX.  The  remaining  part  of  the  island  was  never  long  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Agricola  oyerran  part  of  it,  and  estab- 
lished some  stations ;  and  probably  other  commanders  after  him 
brought  it  into  temporary  subjection.  The  part  which  Agric- 
ola thus  subdued  is  termed  by  Richard  Vespasiana,  and  in- 
cluded the  country  between  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Moray  Frith  (Ptolemy's  icstuary  of  the 
Varar)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
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X.  Horsley  gives  an  arrangement  of  the  provinces  entirely 
different  from  the  above,  except  so  iar  as  regards  Britannia 
Secunda.  He  makes  Britannia  Prima  to  extend  from  the 
coast  of  Sussex  to  the  banks  of  the  Nene,  and  assigns  the  west- 
ern counties  to  Flavia  CtBsariensis.  He  places  Valentia  with- 
in the  wall  of  Sevenis,  and  Maxima  Casariensis  beyond  it. 

6.  Situation  and  Extent-, 
I.  The  knowledge  which  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Eomans  had 
of  the  shape  and  situation  of  Britain  was  at  first  extremely  lim- 
ited and  erroneous.  Aceording  to  Dio  Cassius,  it  was  at  first 
a  matter  of-complete  uncertainty  whether  Britannia  was  an 
island  or  merely  a  frontier  of  the  Continent.  The  invasion  of 
Julius  Cassar  first  threw  some  hght  upon  this  subject.  That 
commander  describes  Britannia  as  triangular  in  shape,  one  side 
of  the  triangle  being  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Strabo, 

n.  The. Romans  iirst  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cuit of  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  during  whose  govern- 
ment in  that  quarter  a  Roman  fleet  first  sailed  round  the  isl- 
and, as  if  to  mark  the  extended  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

III.  Erroneous  ideas,  however,  still  remained  on  various  points 
connected  \\-ith  the  position  of  this  island.  The  old  geogia.- 
phers  had  given  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  a  northwesterly 
direction,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  Bretagne 
reached  westward,  made  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  run 
in  an  almost  uniform  northeasterly  direction.  Tacitus,  the  con- 
temporary' of  Agricola,  places  Britain  in  the  angle  thus  formed, 
and  makes  its  western  side  lie  facing  the  coast  of  Spain, 

IV,  According  to  Ptolemy,  Britannia  had  the  Oceantis  Dui'- 
caledonius  ('naeavof  AovjjKnAjjddwof)  on  the  north  ;  the  Oceanus 
Hibernicus  {^ilKsavb^  'lovfepvtKOf),  or  Irish  Sea,  and  the  Occ- 
anas  Verginicus  ('ilKsavog  Ovspyivio^),  or  St.  George's  C/tannel, 
on  the  west ;  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  ('iiKeavdf  BperraviKo^), 
or  British  Channel,  on  the  south ;  and  the  Oceanus  German- 
icus  ('ilKsavbg  lep/inwKOf),  or  German  Ocean,  on  the  east. 

7.  Mountains. 

The  only  chain  of  mountains  in  Britain  expressly  named  by 

the  ancient  geograpRers  are  the  Grarapiaji,  Mows  Grampius. 
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In  tiie  ancient  Scottish  tongue  this  ridge  was  called  Grantz- 
bain.  It  runs  from  Dumbarton  to  Aberdeenshire.  The  Gram- 
pian hills  are  rendered  memorable  by  the  victory  which  Agricola 
olitained  on  them  over  Galgacus,  in  the  last  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  which  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Britons. 
In  Strathem,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Kirk  of  Comerie, 
is  a  TaUey  nearly  a  mile  broad,  and  some  miles  long,  through 
which  the  Erne  and  Ruchel  flow.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
two  Roman  camps,  with  a  double  wall  and  trench,  one  large 
enough  to  contain  the  eight  thousand  men  which  Agricola  led 
to  battle  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above,  the  other  smaller, 
and  suited  for  his'  three  thousand  cavalry.  Two  miles  south- 
east is  a  third  camp,  in  which  two  legions  might  be  conveniently 
quartered.  The  place  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Galgachan 
Rossmoorf  taken  from  that  of  the  Caledonian  leader. 

8.  Promontories. 

1.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

1.  Bolenum  Promoniorium  (BoAepiov  'AKpwr^pioi'),. called, 
also,  Aniivest<sum  Promoniorium  ('Avriovearawv  'Axpur^ptov), 
now  Latins  End,  in  Cornwall,  2.  Ocrinum  Promontortum 
('OKpivov  'AiepMTfiptov),  called,  also,  Damnonium  Promontortum 
(Haiivovtov    'A./cpoiTT/pioi'),   now  Lizard   Point,   in    Cornwall. 

3.  Cri&  Metopon  [Kpiov  Merwrrov),  now  Ram  Head,  in  Devon- 
shire. 4.  Hellenis  Promontorium,  now  Berry  Head,  in  Dev- 
onshire, to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  5.  Yindelia  Srom- 
ontorium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  now  Portland  Bill,  in 
Dorsetshire.  6.  Durotrigum  Promontorium,  now  St.  Aldan's 
Head,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  territory  of  the  Durotriges, 

2.  On  the  Western  Coast. 

1.  Herculis  Promontorium  ('HpaxXeovg  'A-Kpur^ptov),  ta  the 
northeast  of  the  Bolerium  Promontorium,  now  Hartland  Point, 
in  Devonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  Bristol  Channel.  2.  Octape- 
tarum  Promontorium  {'OnTaTzoiTapov  'AKpi^T^ptov),  now  St.  Da- 
vid's Head,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  "Wales.  3.  Can- 
canorum  Promontorium  (Kaynavuv  'AKpwT^ptDi'),  now  Braich 
y  Pwill,  or  Braichy  Pwill  Head,  in  Caernarvonshire,  Wales. 

4.  Novantum  Promontorium  {^avavrCiv  'AicpuTTjpwv),  now 
Mull  of -Galloway.  5.  Epidium  Promontorium  ('Enidiov 
'AKp<.)T.rjpcov)',  now  Mull  of  Cantyre. 
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3,  On  the  Nwthern  Side. 


>.  Ebndum  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Wrath,  in  Suther- 
iandshire,  Scotland.  2.  Tarvidium  Promontorium,  called,  also, 
Orcas  Pronwntorium  ('Opiea^  'AnfMrr/pcov),  now  Dunnet  Head, 
in  Caithness-sliire,  Scotland.  3.  Vtrvedrum  Promontorium 
{O-biipovidpavfi  'A.KpuT^ptav),  called,  also,  Caledani(B  Extrema, 
now  Duncansby  Head,  in  the  same  shire 

4.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 
1.  fferubium  Promontorium  (Oyspovfiiov/t  'AKpuT^piov),  now 
Noss  Head,  in  Caithness-shire,  Scotland.  2.  PenoxuUmn 
Promontorium,  now  Ord  Head,  in  the  same  shire.  3.  Taize- 
lum  Promontorium  (Taifs^ov  'A/cpwr^pwi'},  called,  also,  Tdix- 
alorum  Promontorium,  now  Kinnaird's  Head,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland.  This  point  of  land  forms  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Grampian  chain.  4.  Ocellum  Promontorium 
('OseXXov  ' kKpijirriptov),  now  Spurn,  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Huviber,  in  England.  5.  Cantiuw,  Promontorium  (Kdvriov 
'AKpwrijpiov),  called,  also,  Acanttum  Pro?noniorium,  now  the 
North  Foreland,  in  Kent. 

9.  Rivers,  Bays,  and  Inlets. 
1.  On  the  Eastern  Side. 
1.  Tamesis,  called  by  Tacitus  the  Tamesa.  now  the  Thames, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Dobuni,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Durocornovium,  now  Cirencester,  and  flowing  east- 
Ward  into  the  Oceanug  Germanicus,  or  German  Ocean,  Its 
whole  course  is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  that  this  river,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
is  properly  called  Jsis,  and  that  it  is  only  below  the  junction 
.of  the  Thame  that  it  is  called  Thames,  which  name  is  said  to 
be  formed  by  combining  the  two  names  Thame  and  Isis,  But 
Cambden  observed  long  ago-  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  that  the 
river  was  called  Thames  in  its  upper  as  well  as  in  its  lower 
part ;  that  the  name  Isis  never  occurs  in  ancient  records,  and 
was  never  used  by  the  common  people,  but  only  by  scholars. 
Ctesar  writes  the  name  Tamesis  {evidently  Tames  or  Thames, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Latin  termination).  Tacitus,  as  we 
have  already  said,  writes  it  Tamesa,  and  Dio  Qassius  TaftBoa, 
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which  is  the  same  name  with  the  appendage  of  a  different  ter- 
mioation,  Ptolemy  has  it  'Io/hjoo,  or,  in  some  M8S.,  'la/isaaig, 
and  in  some  editions  'Idfuaaa,  all  which,  mo^  probably,  are 
forms  of  the  same  name,  'I  having  been,  by  the  carelessness  of 
some  early  transcriber,  substituted  for  T. 

II.  Idumania  {l^lSovjiavia  ■noTa^6^)  or  Sidumanis  {HiSovfiavi^), 
according  to  most  authorities  Blackwater  River  and  Bay,  but 
according  to  Manneft  'the  mouth  of  the  River  Stour.  The 
fcffmer  is  the  more  correct  opinion.  Both  the  Blackwater  and 
the  Stour  are  in  Essex,  the  latter  forming,  in  paft,  its  north- 
ern boundary. 

III.  Sturius,  now  the  Slour,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  having  Harwich  at  its  mouth. 

rV.  GarySnus  (Ta^pvevog),  in  the  territory  of  the  Iceni,  now 
the  Yare,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

V.  Metaris  ^slnarium  (Meroptc  dgx>Jat^),  now  the  Wash. 
Cambden  makes  Ptolemy's  Msrapig  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old 
■British  term  Matirailh,  which,  according  to  him,  was  a  gen- 
eral name  for  an  Eestuary.  The  cestuary  of  the  Wash  at  the 
present  day  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  sand-banks,  dry 
at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  BBstuary  have  their  channels.  Among  these  streams  may 
be  named  the  Otise,  the  ancient  Trivona,  and  the  Nene,  the 
ancient  Aufona,  which  others,  however,  make  to  correspond  to 
the  modern^  Anon. 

VI.  Ahus  ("A6of),  now  the  Humber.  The  Humber  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  an  Eestuary,  since  the  name  is  only  applied  to 
the  united  streams  of  the  Trent  and  smaller  or  northern  Ouse, 
and  since  the  tide  flows  np  both  these  rivers  abovo  their  junc- 
tion, ^ome  make  a  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  Abus 
CBstuarmm  and  the  Abus  fluvius,  regarding  the  former  as  the 
•Sumber,  and  the  latter  as  the  modern  Ouse.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Ouse  are  the  Urus,  now  Yore,  and  the  Derventio,  now 
Derwent. 

VII.  Dunum  Mstuartum  {^ovvov  k6X-^o^).  now  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Tee. 

Vin.  Vedra  {oUdpa),  now,  according  to  most  authorities, 
th^  Weare,  in  the  county  of  I^ur/iam.  Maiinert,  however, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Tyne,  but  this  last  is  the  -aneiont 
Tina,  north  of  the  Vedra,  and  marking  the  eastern  tramination 
of  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 
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IX.  Alauna  or  Alaunus  ('AAatvoj),  now  the  Aln,  in  Northum- 
berland. Some,  less  correctly,  make  it  answer  to  the  modern 
Coquet,  which  enters  the  ocean  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  jUn. 
Horsley,  stili  more  erroneously,  makes  the  Alaunus  the  same 
with  the  modern  Tweed- 
's. Tueda,  now  the  Tweed.  This  Latin  form  of  the  name 
is  given  by  Cambden,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  Taum 
.^stuarium  correspond  to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  when  it  is 
rather  the  Frith  of  Tay,  further  to  the  north. 

XI.  BodeHa  JEstuariuin  (Bodtpla  ^Jf^voic),  now  the  Fnth  of 
Forth.  Here  was  the  western  termination  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. Tacitus  calls  it  Bodotria  JEstuarium.  Some  erro- 
neously make  Bodotria  the  same  as  Solway  Frith,  but  this 
was  the  Kwna  ^stuarium. 

XII.  Tava  Mstuarium,  now  the  Frith  of  Tay,  into  which 
fell  the  River  Tavus,  now  the  Tay. 

XTTT.  ^sica,  as  given  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  now  the 
Semtkem  Esk.  In  like  manner,  the  same  authority  gives  the 
Tina,  a  short  distance  above  the  former,  now  the  Northern  Esk. 

SIV.  Heva  (Arjoiia,  Atova),  now  the  Dee,  on  which  stands 
New  Aberdeen.  It  rises  in  the  Grampian  chain.  There  was 
another  river  called  the  Deva,  the  modern  name  of  which  is 
also  the  Dee,  on  the  western  ooast  of  England,  and  which  falls 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  having  Chester  on  it,  near  its  mouth. 

XV.  Celnius  (KeXvtof),  now  the  Doveran,  to  the  west  of 
Taizelum  Promontorium,  and  rising  in  the  Grampian  chain. 

XVI.  Tuwsis  .Mstuarium  (Tovoiffif  dqx''<"'?\  "now  Murray 
Frith.  Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  this  Vara  Mstuarium,  but 
the  Vara  .Mstuarium  of  Ptolemy  {Ovdpa  efV^rotf )  is  rather  the 
Frith  of  Cromartie,  a  little  beyond. 

XVII.  Abona  Mstuarium,  now  Dornoch  Frith.  On  the 
point  of  land  where  the  lower  shore  of  the  frith  terminates, 
now  Tarbet  Ness,  were  erected  the  "Arm  Finium  Imperii 
Bamani." 

XVin.  Loxa  (A6|a),  just  above  the  sestuary  last  mentioned, 
now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Strutk,  but,  according*  to  oth- 
ers, the  Loth  or  Lossie. 

XIX.  Ila  {"IXa),  "now  the  Wick,  running  into  a  bay  of  {he 
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I.  NabcBUS  (Naeoiof),  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Dur- 
ness, but  more  probably  the  Navern 

II.  Volsas  Sinus  {OioXoag  KoX-no^),  now  Calva  Bay. 

3,  On  the  Western  Side, 

I.  Longus  JEstuarium  (Aoyyof  el^x^ai^),  now  Loch  LinnJie, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  lay  Maleas  Insula,  iiow  the  Isle  of  Mull 

II.  Lelaanonius  Sinus  [KtXaawovioi;  KoA:rof ),  now  Loch  Fine, 
with  the  Gloia  Insula,  now  Isle  ofArran,  lying  off  its  mouth. 

III.  Glota  ^stuarium  (kAwto  et^x""'-^)^  "°'^'  *^^  Frith  of 
Clyde.  Here  was  the  western  extremity  of  the  wall  of  An- 
toninus. 

IV.  EJierigonius  Sinus  {'Pepiyovio^  KoXnog),  now  Loch  Ryan, 
the  outer  shore  of  which  formed  part  of  the  Novanlum  Ckerso- 
mesws, 'terminating  in  the  Novantum  Promontorium,  or  Mull 
of  Galloway. 

V.  Abravannus  Sinus  ('Adpaovawog  xoXnof;),  now  Luce  Bay, 
east  of  the  Novantum  Chersonesus. 

VI.  lena  ^stuaHum  {'Ijjva  e,ii;xv<ii';),  to  the  east  of  the  pre 
ceding,  now  Wigton  Bay. 

VII.  Iluna  Mstuarium  ('iToCwa  sl^xvaiq),  now  Solway  Frith, 
between  Scotland  and  England,  and  where  was  the  western 
termination  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  its  eastern  one  being  on  the 
Tyne. 

VIII.  Moricambe  ^stuarium  {MopiKdjiSij  slgxvic),  now  3Io- 
ricambe  Bay,  just  below  which  was  Setantiorum  Partus,  now 
Lancaster  Bay. 

IX.  Belisama  JSstuariam  (Bsliaa^a  d^x^ai^),  now  tlie  month 
of  the  River  Mersey,  according  to  most  authorities ;  but  more 
property  that  of  the  River  Rtbble,  and  so  given  by  Cambden. 

X.  Seteia  jfEstuarium  {isTtjta  stc^vmc),  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  the  modern  Dee. 

XI.  Toisobius  or  Toesobis  {Tot'oofii?),  now  the  Conway,  a  riv- 
er of  Wales,  flowing  into  the  Irish  Sea.  At  its  mouth  wfts 
Conovium,  now  Aberconway. 

XII.  Stucia  (Stovkio),  now,  according  to  Mannert,  the  Du/fi 
or  Douay,  but,  according  to  Reieiiard,  the  ^ysl.  The  former 
is  the  more  correct  opinion. 
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XHi:  Tverobis  (TofepoCtf),  now  the  Teify  or  Teive,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Cardigansiiire  in  "Wales.  Reiohard  makes 
it  the  Milford. 

XrV.  Sabrina  ^stuarium,  called,  also,  Sabriana  ^stuari- 
um  (Safipfavo  d^^aii;),  now  thfe  mouth  of  the  Severn,  the  an- 
cient Sabrina  or  Sabriana.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  tliis 
river,  and  names  as  one  of  its  tributaries  the  Antona,  now  the 
Avon.  The  true  reading  in  Tacitus  for  the  latter  stream  is, 
Mannert  thinks,  Avona. 

XV,  Vexalla  Mstuarium  {fivi^aXXa  d^x''"''-?)^  ^'^^'^  Bridge- 
water  Bay,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 

4.  On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Cenionis  OsHa  (Kevlbiv  Tro-afiof),  now,  according  to  Man- 
nert, Falmouth  Harbor  or  Bai/,  into  which  the  small  river 
Vale  flows. 

II.  Tamaj-us  (Ta/iopof),  now  the  Tamar,  on  which  stands 
Plymouth,  and  the  Tamari  Ostia  is  now  Plymouth  Sound. 

III.  Jsaca  ('laoKo),  now  the  Axe,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  Exe,  with  Exmouth  at  the  entrance,  and  Exeter, 
the  ancient  hca  Dumnoniorum,  a  little  distance  up. 

IV.  Alesnus  ('AXaivoc;),  er,  acftording  to  a  more  correct  read- 
ing, Alaunus  {}kla.vvoq),  supposed  to  be  the  small  river  on  which 
Bridport  is  at  present  situated.  Ptolemy  places  his  Isca  on 
this,  in  the  interior,  which  the  copyists  often  confound  M-itii 
Tsca  Silurum,  now  Caer  Leon,  in  Monmouthshire. 

V.  Partus  Magnm  {Meyof  Aj/i^v),  now  Portsmouth  Harbor. 
The  position  of  this  haven  is  well  ascertained,  both  by  its  size 
and  security,  when  compared  with  the  neighboring  harbors. 
The  situation  of  Venta  Belgarum,  now  Winchester,  to  the  north- 
west, as  mentioned  -by  Ptolemy,  likewise  serves  to  fix  the  lo- 
cality. The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  an- 
cient Vectis  Insula,  lies  to  the  southwest  of  Portsmouth,  where- 
as Ptolemy  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  the  Meya?  Ai/i^v.  The 
old  geographer,  Uowever,  oceasionaliy  makes  slips  of  this  kind, 

VI.  Novus  Partus  {Kcuvoq  Aifi^v),  now  the  harbor  of  Rye, 
into  which  the  River  EQther,  the  ancient  Limanus,  empties. 
Mannert,  less  correctly,  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  harbor  of 
Hythe. 

VII.  Next  follow,  in  succession,  Portus  Lemamanus,  now 
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the  harbor  of  hymne,  the  ancient  Leman<B ;  Partus  Dubris, 
now  the  harbor  of  Dover ;  and  Partus  Ritupis,  called,  abo, 
Ritupw  or  Rutupi<e,  now  Richborough. 

10.  Charactee  op  the  Country,  &c. 

The  ancient  writers  describe  Britannia  as  for  the  most  part 
level  and  well  wooded.  Several  portions  of  it,  however,  are 
represented  as  mountainous  and  hilly,  particularly  to  the  north. 
The  soil  is  spoken  of  as  very  productive,  and  the  surface  of  the 
country  as  abounding  in  rivers  large  and  small.  Among  the 
mineral  products  are  mentioned  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  &c, 

11.  Charactee   of   the   Inhabitakts. 

I.  Various  particulars  are  given,  relative  to  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons, by  Cfesax,  Tacitus,  Mela,  Dio  Cassius,  Herodian,  and  other 
writers. 

n.  According  to  Csesar,  the  natives  of  Cantium,  the  modern 
Ken(,  were  by  far  the  most  civilized,  and  did  not  differ  much  in 
their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  .The  inland  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  "for  the  most  part  did  not  sow  com,  but  lived  on  milk  and 
flesh,  and  had  their  clothing  of  skins. 

III.  All  the  Britons,  according  to  the  same  authority,  stained 
themselves  with  woad,  which  produced  a  blue  tinge,  and  gave 
them  a  more  fearful  appearance  in  battle.  They  also  wore  the 
hair  long,  and  shaved  every  part  of  the  body  except  the  head 
and  the  upper  lip. 

IV.  They  fought  without  coat  of  mail  and  helmet,  armed 
merely  with  the  long  and  broad  Celtic  sword,  a  javelin,  and  a 
small  shield. 

V.  They  bnilfc  thejr  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  mere  huts. 
For  example,  the  city  of  CassiveUaunus,  though  called  a  town 
and  a  capital,  appears,  from  Ctesar,  to  have  been  nothing  but 
a  thick  wood  or  labyrinth,  with  clusters  of  houses,  or  rather 
huts,  scattered  about  it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  ditch* 
and  a  rampfftt,  the  latter  madc.of  mud  or  felled  trees,  or  prob- 
ably of  both  materials  intermingled.  In  many  respecte,  the 
towns  of  the  Cingalese,  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  and  the  mode 
of  fighting  against  the  English  practiced  by  that  people  at  the. 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  resemble  the  British  towns 
and  the  British  \varfare  of  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
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VI.  The  mode  of  fighting  practiced  by  the  ancient  Britons 
dilfered  in  one  respect  very  materially  from  that  of  the  Gauls, 
namely,  in  the  employment  of  war-chariots,  which  several  times 
produced  very  serious  effects  on  the  K.omans,  These  ears,  called 
Esseda,  or  Essed<B  by  the  Romans,  were  made  to  contain  each 
a  charioteer  for  driving,  and  one,  two,  or  more  warriors  ftir 
fighting.  They  were  at  once  strong  and  light ;  the  extremity 
of  their  axles  and  other  salient  points  were  armed  with  scythes 
and  hooks  for  cutting  and  tearing  whatever  fell  in  theii  way, 
as  they  were  driven  rapidly  along ;  and  the  Britons,  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  displayed,  according  to  Cfesar,  the  greatest 
valor  and  dexterity. 

VII.  As  to  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  Druitlism  flourished 
among  them  in  all  its  vigor.  Indeed,  this  singular  superstitioii 
was  considered  by  the  Gauls,  erroneously  to  be  sure,  to  have 
originated  in  Britain.  A  late  writer,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  not  without  Oriental  features.  So  much  sub- 
serviency, as  he  remarks,  of  one  part  of  a  nation  to  another,  in 
an  age  so  destitute  of  the  meaps  of  influence  and  of  the  habits 
of  obedience,  is  not  without  resemblance  to  that  system  of  an- 
cient Asia  which  confined  men  to  hereditary  occupations,  and 
consequently  vested  in  the  sacerdotal  caste  a  power  founded  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge. 

VIII.  The  Druids,  according  to  CtEsar,  were  the  ministers 
of  sacred  things ;  they  had  the  charge  of  sacrifices,  both  public 
and  private ;  and  they  gave  directions  for  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligious worship.  A  great  number  of  young  men  resorted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  their  system  ;  and  they 
were  held  by  tRe  nation  at  large  in  the  highest  reverence.  They 
determined  most  disputes,  whether  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  state  or 
of  individuals ;  and  if  any  crime  had  been  committed,  if  a  man 
had  been  slain,  if  there  were  a  contest  concerning  an  inherit- 
ance, or  the  boundaries  of  lands,  it  was  the  Druids  who  settled 
the  matter.  One  Arch  Druid  presided  over  all  the  rest.  One 
of  the  most  revolting  features  in  the  superstition  of  the  ancient 
Gauls  was  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and  they  employed 
the  Druids  to  ofiiciate  at  these. 
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12.  Tribes   of   Brita 


I.  C^SAR,  in  his  two  descents  upon  Britain,  saw  no  more 
than  a  corner  of  the  country.  The  furthest  point  to  which  he 
penetrated  was  the  capital  of  Cassiveliaunus,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  now  ruined  town  of 
Vemlam,  inthe  vicinity  of  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire.  CEesar 
hunself  describes  the  dominions  of  this  prince  as  lying  along 
the  north  hank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles  from  the  sea,  by  which  he  probably  means  the  east  coast 
of  Kent,  from  which  he  began  his  march.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  nowhere  told  of  what  people  Cassiveliaunus  was  king.  The 
only  British  nations  mentioned  by  Cfesar  are  the  people  of 
Cavtium,  the  Triiwbantes,  the  Genimagni,  the  Segontiact, 
the  Ancalites,  the  Sibroei,  and  the  Cassi.  Nearly  all  these 
must  have  dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  hastily 
overran. 

II.  The  Trinobantes  of  Ctesar  occupied  Essex,  and  probably 
the  greater  part  of  Middlesex  ;  the  Cenimagni  are  thought  to 
have  dwelt  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  ;  the  Se- 
gontiact in  Hampshire;  the  Ancalites  and  Bibrod  in  Berk- 
shire ;  and  the  Cassi  in  Hertfordshire,  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
which,  that  in  which  St.  Alban's  stands,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Cassio, 

III.  According  to  Ptolemy,  who,  after  all,  is  the  only  author- 
ity upon  whom  much  dependence  can  be  placed,  the  space  over 
which  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Csesar  have  been  commonly  dif- 
fused appears  to  have  been  fuUy  occupied  by  other  tribes.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  he  enumerates  the  several  na- 
tions inhabiting  what  we  now  call  South  Britain,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  appears  to  distribute  the  country  among  them. 

Tribes  in  South  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy. 

I.  Brigantes. — Their  territory  is  described'as  extending  across 
the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  appears  to  have  comprehended 
thegreater  part  of  the  modern  countiesofi)M»'AflM,  York,  Cum- 
berland, WestTnoreland,  and  Lancashire.  The  Brigantes  were 
considered  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  nations. 

II.  Parisi. — These  are  stated  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the 
Brigantes,  and  ip  a  southeastern  direction  from  them.     They 
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are  tliong'it  to  have  occupied  the  southeastern  angle  of  Yoi-!c- 
skire,  now  called  Hold&rness,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Bridling- 
ton or  Burlington  Bay. 

in.  Ordovlces. — They  dwelt  to  the  southwest  of  the  Brigantes 
and  Parisi,  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  island,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Noiih  Wales. 

IV.  Oornavii. — These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding,  and  seem  to  have  occupied  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  and  Warwick. 

V.  Coritani. — These  were  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the 
preceding.  They  probably  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  in- 
tervening between  the  Cornavii  and  the  eastern  coast,  compre- 
hending the  modern  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  and  part  of  Northampton. 

VI.  Catyeuchlani  (or  Catuellani,  as  they  are  called  by  Dio 
Cassius). — These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  are 
conjectyred  to  have  occupied  the  remainder  of  Northampton, 
and  all  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
probably  the  southwestern  portion  of  Oxfordshire,  lying  along 
the  Thames. 

VII.  Simeni,  called  by  Tacitus  Iceni. — These  lay  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  Norfolk. 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

Vin.  Trinoantes,  called  Trinobantes  by  Csesar  and  Tacitus. 
— These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  Ptolemy  places  them 
more  to  the  eastward  than  the  Simeni,  and  this  may  suggest 
a  doubt  as  to  these  last  being  really  the  same  with  the  Iceni, 
who  appear,  from  the  Itinerary,  to  have  certaiidy  inhabited 
Norfolk.  Probably,  however,  Ptolemy  erroneously  supposed 
the  coast  of  Essex  to  stretoh  further  to  the  east  than  that  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  Essex  be- 
ing the  district,  or  a  part  of  the  district,  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  the  Trinobantes,  since  he  settles  them  beside  the  restuary 
Jamissa,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  they  also  occupied 
a  portion  of  Middlesex. 

IX.  DemettE. — These  were  situated  to  the  southwest  of  the 
Ordovices,  and  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  island.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  three  south  Welsh  counties  of  Caer- 
marthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke. 

X.  snares. — These  were  to  the  east  of  tha  preceding,  and 
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occupied,  as  is  supposed,  the  Welsh  counties  of  Radnor,  Breck- 
nock, and  'Glamorgan,  and  also  Hereford  and  Monmouth- 
shire. 

XI.  Dohuni  (probably  the  same  who  are  called  by  Dio  Cas- 
sius  the  Boduni). — These  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Silures,  and 
probably  inhabited  Gloucestershire,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Oxfordshire. 

Xn.  Atrebatii.-r-'DiQse  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  are  thought  (although  the  point  is  disputed)  to  have  been 
the  occupants  of  Berkshire.  As  they  were,  if  we  may  trust  to 
their  name,  a  Belgie  community  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
were  seated  to  the  south  th^n  to  the  ncrth  of  the  Thames ;  and 
the  order  in  which  the\  are  enumerati,d  by  Ptolemy,  namely, 
among  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Catieuchlani  and  the 
Trinobantes,  appears  also  to  favor  the  former  position. 

Xni.  Cantii  — Thee  vi  ere  t  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
extended  to  the  eastern  "oast  of  the  island  They  inhabited 
Kent  and  a  part  of  Snr  ey  and  their  territories  and  those  of 
the  Atrebatii  met,  m  all  probability,  somewhere  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Surrey. 

XIV.  Reg-ni. — These  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Atrebatii  and 
Cantii.     They  therefore  occupied  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  prob- 

,  ably  the  greater  part  of  Hampshire. 

XV.  BelgtE. — These  were  situate  to  the  south  of  the  Dobuni. 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  easteiii  part  of,  Sowier- 
set,  Wilts,  and  the  western  part  of  Hampshire. 

XVI.  Dwolriges. — These  lay  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Their  seat  was  the  present  Dorsetshire,  which  still,  in 
a  measure,  preserves  their  name,  which  signifies,  in  Celtic, "  the 
dwellers  by  the  water."     (Compare  page  159.) 

XVII.  Dumm)nii  (or  Damnonii,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Itinerary). — These  occupied  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  were  the  inhabitants  of  Devon,  CornvMiU,  and  the 
western  part  of  Somerset.  Their  name  Dumn,  or,  as  it  would 
be  in  Celtic,  Duvn,  probably  still  subsists  in  the  modern  Devon. 

XVni.  Although  we  have  thus  indicated  the  localities  of  the 
several  tribes  by  the  names  of  the  present  English  counties,  it 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  understood  that  the  ancient  boundaries 
were  the  satpe  as  those  of  these  comparatively  modern  divisions. 
But  to  ascertain  the  precise  Ime  by  which  each  territory  was 
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separatiwi  from  tliose  adjaof^nt  to  it  is  now,  in  most  instances, 
utterly  impossible.  AJl  that  can  be  attempted  is  to  determine 
generally  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  each  lay.  In  a  good 
many  cases,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  and  other  remains  has 
confirmed  Ptolemy's  account. 

XIX.  The  tribes  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester^  within 
the  space  we  have  just  been  surveying,  are,  the  Segonitaci,  An- 
calites,  Bibroci,' and  Cassi  (as  already  noticed),  the  Hedui  in 
Somersetshire,  the  Gimbri  in  Devonshire,  the  Volantii  and  Sis- 
tuntii  in  Lancashire,  and  the  Rhemi  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  but 
these  last  are  probably  intended  to  be  considered  the  same  people 
with  the  Regni  of  Ptolemy.'  Richard's  list  also  includes  the 
Cangiani,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Gangi  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  with  the  Cangani  of  Dio  Cassius.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  nation,  but  those  of 
the  youths  of  each  tribe,  or,  at  least,  of  many  of  the  tribes,  who 
were  employed  as  the  keepers  of  the  flocks  and  herds. 

XX.  Ptolemy's  description  of  North  Britain  is,  in  various 
respects,  not  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  he  has  given  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island.  In  particular,  his  account  i's 
rendered  obscure  and  confused  by  a  strange  mistake  into  which 
he  has  fallen  as  to  the  direction  of  the  land,  which  he  extends, 
not  toward  the  north,  but  toward  the  cast.  In  other  words,  he 
gives  as  difFercncos  of  longitude  what  he  ought  to  have  given 
as  differences  of  latitude.  His  enumeration  of  the  northern 
tribes  may  also  be  safely  presumed  to  be  more  imperfect  than 
that  which  he  gives  of  those  in  the  south. 

Tribes  in  North  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
I.  Novantw. — These  are  the  first  people  Ptolemy  mentions. 
He  describes  them  as  dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
(by  which  we  must  understand  the  west),  immediately  under 
the  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  3?he  peninsula  or  promontory 
of  the  Novantte  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  what  is  now' 
called  the  Mull  of  Galloway ;  and  the  Novanta)  are  considered 
to  have  occupied  the  county  of  Wtgton,  the  western  half  of 
Kircudbright,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Ayrshire,  their 
boundaries  probably  being  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Solway  Frith, 
the  Eiver  Dee,  and  the  hills  dividing  the  districts  of  Galloway 
and  Carrick. 
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II.  Selgova. — These  are  described  as  under  or  south  (mean- 
mg  east)  from  the  Novantte,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
eastern  half  of  Kircudbright  and  the  greater  part  of  Dumfries- 
shire.  They  are  supposed  to  have  given  its  present  name  to 
the  Solway,  along  which  their  territory  extended. 

III,  Damnii. — These  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
would  seem  to  have  extended  over  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  a  comer  of  that  of  Dumbg,rton,  and  a 
small  part  of  that  of  Perth. 

rV".  Gadeni. — Of  these,  all  that  Ptolemy  says  is,  that  they 
■were  situated  more  to  the  north.-  This  can  not  mean,  however, 
more  to  the  north  than  the  Damnii  last  mentioned,  who,  as 
we  have  se^n,  were  placed  along  the  sea-coast  of  what  Ptole- 
my understands  to  be  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  mean- 
ing must  be,  more  to  the  north  than  the  Otadeni,  who  are 
next  mentioned,  and  are,  by  a  corresponding  epithet,  described 
as  more  to  the  south.  With  the  notion  which  Ptolemy  had  »f 
the  shape  of  the  island,  this  would  place  the  Gadeni  along  a 
tract  in  the  interior,  which  might  extend  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Forth,  embracing  the  north  of  Cumberland,  the  west  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  west  of  Roxburgh,  together  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  West  Lothian,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Midlothian.  The  town  of  Jedburgh,  and  the  River  Jed, 
seem  still  to  preserve  traces  of  their  name. 

V.  Otadeni. — These,  in  Ptolemy's  notion,  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  preceding  tracts,  but,  in  reality,  to  the  southeast  of  it,  and 
would  occupy  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the  sea- 
coast,  comprehending  the  remainder  of  Northumberland  and 
Roxburgh,  and  the  whole  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian. 

VI.  Epidii.—Thes&  lay  east  (that  is,  north)  from  the  Dam- 
nii, but  more  northerly  (that  is,  westerly),  stretching  eastward 
(that  is,  northward)  firom  the  promontory  Epidium.  The  prom- 
ontory in  question  is  undoubtedly  the  Mull  of  Cajityre ;  and 
the  Epidii,  therefore,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Cantyre,  and  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Argyleshire,  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  east,  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the  west. 

VII.  Cerones. — These  were  next  to  the  Epidii,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  part  of  Argyleshire  to  the  west  of 
Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  continuation  of  the  same  tract  forming 
the  western  half  of  Inverness.     The  Creones  are  described  as 
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lying  to  the  east  (that  is,  to  the  north)  of  the  Cerones,  and  occu- 
pied probably  almost  the  whole  of  the  present  shire  of  Ross. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Cerones  and  Creones  were  not 
the  same  people,  in  which  case  their  territory  must  have  in- 
cluded the  whole  space  we  have  assigned  to  the  two. 

Vni.  Camonacfs. — These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Sutherland,  including  probably  a  small  portion  of 
the  northerly  part  of  Ross. 

IX.  Careni. — These  lay  beyond  the  former,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inhabited  the  north  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  pei- 
haps  a  small  portion  of  Caithness. 

X.  Cornavii.-^ThssQ  lay  beyond  the  preceding,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  last  people  in  that  direction.  They  therefore 
occupied  the  north  and  east  of  Caithness. 

XI.  Caledonii. — These  are  the  next  people  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy ;  but  the  enumeration  bore  starts  from'  a  new  point, 
namely,  from  the  Lelaanonian  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  now 
Loch  Fyne.  The  Caledonii  are  described  as  extending  from 
that  bay  across  the  country  to  the  eestuary  of  Varar  ;  and  they 
therefore  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  Inverness,  with  prob- 
ably the  adjoining  parts  of  the  shires  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and 
Ross.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  this  tract  was  the  great 
Caledonian  forest. 

TTT.  Cantm. — These  were  more  to  the  east  {that  is,  the  northj, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  eastern  angle  of  Rosa- 
shire,  included  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Friths. 

Xin.  Logi. — These  were  between  the  Cantse  and  Comavii, 
and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the  southeast  part  of  Suth- 
erland, and  probably  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Caithness. 

XIV.  Vacomagi. — These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south 
(that  is,  the  southeast)  of  the  Caledonii,  and  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  counties  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  and  Banff,  with  the  west 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Inverness. 

XV.  Vetdcontes. — These  appear  to  hav«  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula,  now  forming  the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross. 
and  Clackmannan,  with  a  portion  of  the  east  and  southeast 
parts  of  Perth,  and  probably,  also,  the  counties  of  Forfar  and 
Kincardine.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  however,  places  the  tribe 
of  the  Horestii  (called  by  Tacitus  Horesti)  in  the  peninsula  of 
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Fife.  All  that  appears  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Ho- 
restii,  from  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  is,  that  they  lay  some- 
where between  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the  previously-con- 
quered nations  ta  the  south  of  the  Forth.  They  seem  to  he  in- 
cluded by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the  Venicontes. 

XVI.  Texali. — These  are  described  as  lying  to  the  south  of 
the  Vaconiagi,  and  to  the  east  (that  is,  the  northeast)  of  the 
Venicontes.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present  Aher- 
deenshire,  with,  perhaps,  a  part  of  Kincardine. 

XVII.  AttacoUi. — These  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  a  British 
or  an  Irish  nation.  A  territory  is  found  for  them,  on  the-  au- 
thority of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in  the  space  between  Loch 
Fine  and  Loch  Lomond,-  comprehending  a  portion  of  Argylc 
and  the  greater  part  of  Dumbartonshire. 

XVIII.  MtBatcB. — This  name  is  mentioned  by  some  later 
writers,  but  does  not  occur  in  Ptolemy.  Different  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  of  its  meaning.  Jt  appears  to  have  been 
a  collective  name  given  to  the  tribes  included  between  the  waU 
of  Antoninus  and  that  of  Severus.  These  tribes  were  the  Nb- 
vantm,  the  Selgovw,  the  Gadeni,  the  Otadent,  and,  in  part,  the 
Damnii.  In  a  loose  way  of  speaking,  the  names  M^atm  and 
Caledonii  seem  to  have  come  at  length  to  be  used  as  a  general 
expression  for  all  the  tribes  beyond  the  more  limited  Roman 
province,  the  MfBata:  being  understood  to  mean  the  inhabitants 
of  the  comparatively  level  and  open  country,  and  the  Caledonii 
those  who  dwelt  among  the  woftds  and  mountains  of  the  north 
and  west.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  we 
begm  to  iind  the  Caledonians  and  MteatEe  giving  place  to  the 
new  names  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

13.  Maim    Division    of    Britannia. 
Britain  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two  main  parts,  one 
called  Britannia  Romana,  or  Provincia  Inferior,  the  ofher 
Britannia  Barbara,  or  Provincia  Superior. 

(A.)    Britannia   Romana. 

I.  The  name  of  Britannia  Romana  was  applied  to  that  part 

of  the  island  which  answered  to  what  is  now  called  England 

and  Wales,  and  it  received  this  name  from  the  circumstance 
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of  its  being  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  filled 
with  Roman  settlements.  The  rest  of  the'  island  was  called 
Britannia  Barbara. 

II.  The  boundary  between  Britannia  Ramana  and  Barbara 
was  different  at  different  times.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  the  province  was  only  beginning  to  be  formed, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  comprehended  only  that  part  of  the  isl- 
and which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Abus,  or  Humber,  and  east 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Severn;  and  even  portions  of  this  extent  were 
but  incompletely  subdued.  Modern  Wales,  therefore,  was  as 
yet  excluded. 

III.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  however,  the  wall  erected  by 
that  emperor,  from  the  River  Tina,  or  Tyne,  on  the  east,  to 
Itunce  jEstuarium,  or  Solway  Frith^  on  the  west,  formed  the 
northern  limit ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  limit 
was  extended  still  further  north,  the  boundary  between  Britan- 
nia Romana  and  Barbara  being  then  marked  by  the  wall  of 
this  latter  emperor,  and  which  extended  from  Boderia  ^stua- 
rium,  or  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  east,  to  the  Glotta  ^stu- 
■arium,  or  Frith  of  Clyde,  on  the  west. 

IV.  The  division  here  spoken  of  lasted  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  when  the  subdivision  into  five  provinces,  al- 
ready mentioned  (page  169),  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

v.  We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Britain,  following  the  old  division  of  Britannia  Romana  anil 
Barbara  as  the  more  convenient  of  the  two. 

Cities,  Sfc.,  of  Britannia  Romana. 
Canlii. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Cantti  we  find,  1.  Durovernum,  now 
Canterbury,  on  the  River  Sturius,  now  Stour.  At  the  tiine 
of  the  Roman  occupation  this  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  is  evident  from  the  Roman  military  roads  to  J)ov<r 
and  Lymne,  their  two  principal  havens,  the  ancient  Dubris  and 
Lemance.  The  old  British  name  seems  to  have  been  Thir- 
whern,  which  the  Romana  Latinized  by  Durovernum,  and  it 
signified  "  a  svrift  river,"  a  name  probably  given  to  the  place, 
firom  the  circumstance  of  the  Staur  running  through  the  city 
with  some  rapidity.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Caer-Cant, 
or  "  the  city  of  Kent,"  whence  we  have  Cantuaria,  the  more 
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modern  Latin,  form,  and'  finally  Canterbury.  2.  Partus  he- 
manus,  called,  also.  Partus  Lemanianus,  now  Lymne,  to  the 
southwest  of  Dover.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Cffisar  land- 
ed here  on  his  first  expedition  into  Britain,  after  having  set  sail 
from  the  Partus  Itius  in  Gaul.  The  place,  however,  where- 
CsBsar  first  touched,  and  where  steep  cliffs  skirted  the  shore, 
was  prohably  near  the  South  Foreland,  and  he  landed  some- 
where on  the  flat  shore  which  extends  from  Walmer  Castle  to- 
ward Sandwich.  Some  contend  for  Romney  Marsh,  or  the 
neighborhood  of  Hythe.  The  question  is  whether  Ciesar's  "  ab 
eo  loco  progressus"  is  to  be  understood  of  an  advance  toward 
the  north  or  toward  the  southwest.  Horsley  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  toward  the  north. 

3.  Partus  Dubris,  now  Dover.  By  the  Britons  Dover  was 
called  Dufyr,  from  dufyrrha,  "a  steep  place."  The  castle, 
which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to 
have  bei;n  originally  constructed  by  the  Romans.  4.  Ritupa 
or  Rvtvjiice  {^VovTov-mat),  now  Richborotigh,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  In  the  Antonin^  Itinerary  it  is  called  "  Ad 
Portum  Ritupis"  and  in  the  Poutinger  Table  Ratupis.  It 
would  seem  that  Rttupee  is  the  nominative  of  Ritupis,  as  Du- 
brcE  oi 'Dubris,  and  Lemance  ot  Lemanis.  Richborough  is  one 
of  the  noblest  Roman  remains  in  the  island.  It  was  the  usual 
place  of  communication  with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one 
mouth  of  the  channel,  which  then  insulated  Thanet.  It  stands 
on  a  small  elevation,  along  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Stour, 
the  ancient  Sturius.  The  Roman  walls  still,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, remain.  Ritupte  was  famed  for  its  oysters.  4.  Durale- 
vitm,  now,  according  to  some,  Newmgtan,  where  are  the  re- 
mains of  intrench ments,  and, where  an  abundance  of  Roman 
po«tery  has  been  dug  up ;  but  it  is  more  correct  to  fix  the  site 
of  this  place  on  Judde  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Ospringe,  and  this 
agrees  better  with  the  distances  of  the  Itinerary.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  camp,  with  the  comers  rounded  off. 

5."  Durobrivte,  now  Rochester,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  Durobrivis. 
The  name  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  corrupted,  in  the 
later  period  of  the  empire,  into  Rotbts  (RoibEe),  or,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  Raribis  (Raribte).  From  Roibis  or 
Roibm  appears  to  have  been  formed  the  Saxon  Hrof-Ceaster, 
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and  from  this  the  moilern  Rochester.  Bede,  howevw,  (Jt^rives 
Srof-Ceaster  from  one  Hrof,  a  Saxon  chieftain.  6.  Novioma- 
gw,s,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  corresjwnds  ■with 
Holwood  Hill,  near  Farnhorough,  where  are  the  remains  of 
an  immense  elliptical  encampment.  Noviomagus  Is  said,  by 
"Richard  of  Cirencester,  \a  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Bibroci. 
Of  the  Roman  roads  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantii,  the  Wat- 
ling  Street,  which  nearly  coincided  with  the  present  road  from 
London  to  Canterbury,  may  be  traced  in  several  places.  The 
branch  of  Watling  Street  which  led  from  Durovernum  to  Le- 
mana;  is  still  conspicuous  for  some  miles.  It  preserves  a  straight 
course  between  the  two  places,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Stone  Street. 

Regni. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Jtegni  wo  find,  1.  Regnuirt,  now  Chi- 
chester, near  the  coast,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  corresponded  t«  the  modern  Ringwood  ;  but  this 
is  an  error.  Excavations  made  at  Chichester  in  1723,  leave 
no  doubt  that  this  place  answers  to  Regnum.  3.  Anderida,  a 
fortified  sea-port,  the  situation  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  was  placed  by  Cambden  at  Newenden  in  Kent, 
but  that  position  has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  antiqua- 
ries. Anderida  was  one  of  the  fortresses  to  keep  a  look-out  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  the  Notitia  informs  us  that  it  was  garrison- 
ed by  a  company  of  the  Abulci.  Newenden,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  was  a  sea-port,  or  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  More 
modern  authsrities  have  been  divided  between  Pevens^y,  East- 
bourne, and  Seaford,  and  of  these  the  claims  of  the  last  men- 
tioned are  probably  the  best. 

Of  the  eight  principal  Roman  roads,  only  one  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Regni,  namely,  the  Ermin  Street,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  one  branch  of  which  from  Londiruum  ran  to  Reg- 
num or  Chichester,  while  the  other  went  through  the  more  east- 
em  parts. 

Among  the  Belgffi  we  find,  1.  Venta  Belgarurriy  the  capital 
of  the  tribe,  now  Winchester.  The  Britons  are  said  to  have 
called  it   Caer  Gicent,  or  "the  White  City;"  the  Romans 
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changed  the  latter  part  of  the  name  to  Venta,  giving  it  more 
of  a  Latin  form,  and  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  »ext  possessors, 
called  it  Wintanceaster,  which  has  now  become  Winchester. 
This  termination  of  -Chester,  applied  to  many  eitifte  in  En- 
gland, is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  term  castra,  as  applied  to  a. 
military  station  or  encampment.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxons  it 
took  the  form  of  Ceaster,  and  has  now  become  -cester  or 
•Chester,  indifferently.  Winchester  in  Latin  deeds,  and  by  the 
modern  Latin  writers,  is  called  Wintonia.  This  place  appears 
to  have  flourished  under  the  Romans,  and  the  massy  walls, 
composed  ef  flints  and  mortar,  which  inclose  the  city,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  originally  built  by  them.  In  519  it  was 
conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,'  who  afterward  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  government,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  West  Saxon  kings  till  Egbert,  the  first  Jting  of  the  whole 
Heptarchy,  was  crowned  there ;  and  then  it  may  be  said  to 
have  become  the  metropolis  of  England,  It  only  fell  from  its 
high  rank  after  the  reign  of  Kmg  Stephen. 

2.  Clausentum,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  northeast  of  the  present  Southampton,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  River  Itchin.  The  precise  spot  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Bittern  Farm,  where  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of 
a  fosse  and  vallum,  which  defended  the  place  on  the  land  sida 
The  town  of  Southampton  itself  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scone  of  the  memorable  rebuke  which 
Canute  administered  to  his  courtiers.  3.  Yadwrn.  Arundinis, 
now  Redbridge.  4.  Brige,  to  the  northwest  of  Clausentum, 
and  the- site  of  which  is  near  what  is  now  Brougkton  Farm 
5,  SorbioAunum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Old  Sarum.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  Sorbio, 
"  dry,"  and  Dun,  "  a  hill,"  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
originally  a  British  post.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  towns 
taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of  this 
part  of  the  island  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  number 
of  Roman  roads  that  meet  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  mention  of 
Sorbiodunum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  shows  that  the  place 
was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  present  little  re- 
semblance to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts.  New  Sarum,  which 
arose  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  now  Salisbury. 

6.  Edlandunium,  now  Wilton.     7.  Ischalis,  to  the  south- 
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west  of  Sorbiodmium,  now  Ilchester  or  Ivelchester,  from  the 
River  Ivel  or  Yeo,  on  which, it  stands.  Ptolemy  makes  this 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Belg^.  It  was  surrounded  by  the 
Romans  with  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  and  the  Roman  road,  sub- 
sequently called  the  Foss  Way,  passed  through  it  from  north 
to  south.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  have  from  time  to  time 
been  discovered  here.  Under  the  Saxons,  who  called  the  place 
Givel-ceaster,  it  was  also  a  Sty  of  note.  8.  Aqua  Solis,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bath.  Ptolemy  calls  it  "XSara 
■depiid,  whence  some  form  another  Latin  name,  Aqum  Calida. 
Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  the  place  Therma,  and  the  river 
on  which  it  stands  Abona,  a  name  evidently  identical  with  the 
Avon,  on  which  Bath  is  situated.  This  city  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  has  always  been  famed  'for  its  natural  hot  springs, 
whence  the  Roman  name  is  derived,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation given  by  Ptolemy,  It  appears  from  inscriptions  dug 
up  here,  that  Sulis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Bath,  and  hence 
some  think  thgt  the  name  Aquw  Solis,  as  found  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary,  is  a  blunder  for  Aqu<2  Sulis.  In  the  Notitia 
this  place  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  road  leading  from  Londinium  into  "Wales,  and  by 
the  road  called  afterward  the  "  Foss  Way."  No  city  in  En- 
gland can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local  Roman  remains  as 
Bath. 

9.  Abone,  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Ad  Abonam, 
,  according  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  now  Britton  in  Glou- 
cestershire. 10.  Ad  Sabrinam,  now  Portishead  or  Fortbvry, 
west  of  Bristol.  11.  Avalonia,  to  the  southeast,  now  Glaston- 
bury. 12.  Ad  Aquas,  called,  also,  Belga  Uvella,  and,  at  a  lat- 
er period,  Theodorodunum,  now  Wells. 

Durotriges. 
Among  the  Durotriges  we  find,  1.  Dumovaria,  now  Dor- 
Chester,  called  by  Ptolemy  Aovviov  (Dunium),  and,  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  Ridunum.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe.  The 
Saxons  are  said  to  have  called  the  place  Dornceaster,  whence 
the  modern  name  arose.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Icenia, 
called,  subsequently,  "  Ickenild  Street,"  and  must  have. been  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  two 
mints  were  established  here  by  King  Athelstano.     2.  Vindo- 
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cladia,  called  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  Vindelia,  placed  by 
some  at  Wimbourne,  but  more  correctly  by  others  at  Gussage, 
between  Blandfard  Forum  and  Granboume.  3.  Ibemium, 
mentioned  by  the  Ravenna  geographer,  and  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Bere  Regis. 

DamnSnii. 
Atnong  the  Damnonii  we  find,  1.  Isca  Damnonioruni,  now 
Exeter.  The  best  modern  antiquaries  are  agreed  as  to  the  site 
of  this  place.  The  earlier  antiquaries  (Horsley,  &c.)  were  mis- 
led by  what  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  corrupt  reading  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary.  Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement 
of  the  Britons  before  the  Homan  invasion.  It  was  then,  as  is 
thought,  called  Caer  he,  and  also  Caer  Rydh,  the  former  de- 
rived from  its  situation  on  the  Isc,  called  by  the  Homans  Isaca, 
and  now  the  Ex,  and  the  latter  from  the  red  soil  on  which  the 
castle  is  built.  The  Romans  called  it  Isca  Damnoniorum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Isca  Stlurum,  now  Caerleon,  in  Wales. 
In  the  reign  of  Alfred  it  was  called  Exan-ceaster,  "  Castle  on 
.  the  Ex,"  whence  its  present  name.  3.  Mondunum  or  Muri- 
dunuM,  which  is  placed  by  the  best  modern  authorities  at  Sea- 
ton,  on  the  coast,  but  by  others,  less  correctly,  at  Hembury- 
near  Honiton.  3.  Ad  Durium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  answering,  in  all  probability,  to  the  modern  Tot- 
ness.  It  marked  the  Roman  station  on  the  Durius  or  Dorva- 
tius,  the  modern  Dart.  4.  Tamara,  to  the  west  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  probably  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  festuary  of 
the  Tamara,  now  the  Tamer,  some  miles  above  Devonport. 
5.  Termolus,  to  the  northwest  of  Isca,  an4  coinciding,  as  is 
thought,  with  Molland,  where  there  is  a  large  ancient  cairn, 
and  to  which  a  number  of  roads  on  all  sides  point.  6.  Moste- 
via,  supposed  to  have  been  near  Ilartland  Point,  the  ancient 
Herculis  Promontorium. 

Atrebdtii  or  Atrebdtes, 
In  the  territory  of  the  Atrebatii  we  have,  1.  Calleva  Atreba- 
turn,  now  Silchester,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Hampshire. 
Cambden  seeks  to  identify  it  with  Vindomis,  but  this  latter  lay 
more  to  the  southwest,  and  its  site  is  to  be  found  at  Finckleji 
Farm.     Calleva  was  a  station  of  importance,  and  its  remains 
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are  among  the  most  entire  in  the  kingdom.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance northeast  of  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheati'O. 
2.  Spina:,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Speen,  the 
only  Roman  station  in  Berkshire  the  site  of  which  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily settled,  and  yet,  what  is  remarkable,  no  Homan  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here ;  none,  at  least,  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  3.  Bibracte,  tc 
the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  fixed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray, 
though  the  distance  between  Londinium  and  Bibracte  dilJera 
so  much  from  that  between  London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion 
great  difficulty.  4.  Ponies.  According  to  Horsley,  Old  Wind- 
sor; but  others  prefer  Staines  in  Middlesex.  5.  Cunetio,  to 
the  west  of  Spinia!,  now  probably  Marlborough,  on  the  River 
'Kennet.  6.  Verlucio,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now, 
according  to  some,  Leckhain,  on  the  Avon,  while  others  fix  its 
site  at  Sandy  Lane. 

TrinohanUs. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Trtnobantes  we  have,  1.  Londinium, 
now  London,  on  the  Tamesis  or  Thames.  Londinium  was 
most  probablya  British  town,  that  is,  a  large  inclosure,, pro- 
tected by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the 
island  by  Casar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gaub.  But,  though  Caesar 
crossed  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  place.  The 
first  notice  of  Londinium  occurs  in  Tacitus  (Ann.,  xiv.,  33), 
where  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honored  with  the  name  of  a 
colonia,  but  still  as  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants,  and 
as  a  great  depot  ^f  merchandise.  In  the  revolt  of  Boadicea 
(A.D.  62),  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  abandoned  Lon- 
dinium to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  that 
did  not  leave  it  with  Snetonius ;  a  circumstance  which  leads 
us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  cliiefly  occupied  as  a  Roman  sta- 
,tion.  If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  brief  notice  of 
Tacitus,  Londinium  was  then  incapable  of  making  any  defence, 
and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could  resist  the  enemy,  though 
that  histo»ian  mentions  the  want  of  soldiers  as  the  cause  of  its 
being  abandoned  by  Suetonius.  It  does  not  appear  from  Tac- 
itus whether  the  place  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Britons.  At 
a  later  date,  Londinium  appears  to  have  been  made  a  colonia 
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under  the  name  of  Augusta,  or,  more  fully,  Augusta  Trtno- 
banlum.  The  ancient  wall  of  London,  ascribed  to  Theodosius, 
governor  of  Britain,  began  at  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Tower,  and  continued  along  the  Minories  to  Cripplegate,  New- 
gate, and  Ludgate,  The  walls  are  said  to  have  inclosed  an 
area'of  somewhat  more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
to  have  been  guaTded  by  fifteen  towers.  The  Pr^torium  and 
its  adjuncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Poultry  and  Corfihtll,  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
discovered  there.  With  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London  our 
information  is  as  scanty  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Roman  citv ; 
but  we  may  easily  conceive  that  it  must  have  fallen  off  greatly 
in  appearance  during  the  barbarous  perifid  that  succeeded  the, 
final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was  al- 
ternately attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  Sax- 
ons and  Angles.  In  the  sixth  century  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex. 

2.  Sulloniacw,  a  Roman  station  to  the  northwest  of  Londin- 
ium,  and  the  site  of  which  is  generally  fixed  at  Brockly  Hill, 
between  Edgware  and  Elstree.  3.  DurolUum,  another  station, 
to  the  northeast  of  Londinium.  Cambden  fixes  its  site  at  Ley- 
ton,  near  Romford.  This  does  not,  however,  accord  with  the 
distances  of  the  Itinerary.  4.  Ccesaroinagus,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
village  of  Widford,  which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  southwest 
of  Chelmsford.  5.  Canonium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  near  the  modem  Kelvedon.  6.  Camulodunnm,  the 
capital  of  the  Trinobantes,  and  the  most  important  Roman  sta- 
tion in  their  territory.  The  first  Roman  colony  was  established 
here  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  consisting  of  veterans.  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  Camulodunum,  and  three  different  sites  have  been  proposed, 
namely,  Walden,  Maldon,  and  Colchester.  For  Walden  little 
seems  to  be  urged  except  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  an 
attribute  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  Camulodunum.  For  Mal- 
don there  appears  to  he  little  evidence  except  the  resemblance 
of  the  name,  and  the  opinion  of  Cambden ;  while  abundance  of 
Roman  antiquities,  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  the  agree- 
ment of  its  distance  f^om  London  with  that  given  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itmerary,  and  the  terminatirn  of  its  name,  -Chester,  a 
N 
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usual  indication  of  a  Eoman  station,  agree  in  supporthig  the 
claim  of  Colchester. 

Iclni  or  Simini. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venla  Icenorum, 
the  name  of  the  trihe  being  added  to  distinguish  it  from  several 
other  British  towns,  to  which  the  name  of  Venta  was  common. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Caister  St.  Edmund^s,  about  three  miles  south  of  Nor\vieh. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Taes,  which  joins  the  Yare.  The  Romans  made 
Venta  their  principal,  post  on  this  side  of  the  island,  2.  Brano- 
dunum,  now  Brancaster,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Metaris  ^stuarium,  or  The  Wash,  It  was 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  cavalry  under  the  Comes  Litoris  Sax- 
onici  ("  Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast").  There  ai'e  some  remains 
of  this  place.  The  station  was  just  at  tlie  foot  of  the  declivity 
that  overlook's  the  marshes :  the  area  was  ahoiit  eight  acres. 
Numerous  relies  of  antiquity  have  been  dug  up  here.  3.  Gari- 
annonum. — This  was  another  of  tJie  posts  of  cavalry  under  the 
same  officer.  Its  position,  however,  has  been  much  disputed. 
Spelman  proposed  to  fix  it  at  CaiHor.  at  tlie  northern  end  of 
the  "  denes"  or  flats  along  the  shore  by  Yarmouth,  from  which 
town  Caistor  is  distant  about  two  miles.  But,  although  the 
name  would  lead  us  to  fix  a  Roman  post  here,  yet  it  is  unlikely 
to  have  been  a  post  for  cavalry,  or  the  chief  station  for  the  dis- 
trict. Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  has  been  fixed  upon  by  most 
antiquaries ;  but,  though  the  remains  show  it  to  have  been  a 
fortification  of  importance,  it  could  hardly  have  been  suited, 
situated  as  it  then  was  on  an  island,  for  a  post  of  cavalry.  An- 
other locality  has  consequently  been  proposed,  namely,  fVheta- 
cre  or  Whitaker  Burgh,  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Waveney, 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  great 
branches  of  tlie  testuary,  now  the  valleys  of  the  Waveney  ami 
the  Yare. 

4.  Iciani,  now  probably  Ickburgh,  four  miles  east  of  Meth- 
wold.  5.  Ad  Taum,  to  the  south  of  Venta,  now  Taesburgh. 
6.  Sitomagus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
coast,  now  Ikinwich.  Others,  less  correctly,  seek  to  identify 
it  with  Thetford.     7.  Cambretonium,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
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ig,  now  Grundesburgh.  8.  Camboricum.,  to  the  north- 
west of  Camulodunnm,  now  Cambridge.  The  distances  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  do  not 
indeed  exactly  suit  here,  but  these  liave  .probably  been  corrupt- 
ed. Camboricum  was  situate  on  the  great  Roman  road  called 
Via  Devana,  which  connected  Camulodunum  with  Deva,  now 
Chesler,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Deva,  now  the  Dee.  9.  Durolipons,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  now  Godmanchester,  on  the  same  great  Roman  road. 

Giiyeuddani. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Yerulamium,  close 
to  the  present  iS^.  Alban^s,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  small 
River  Ver,  a  feeder  of  the  Coin.  Vemlamium  was  probably 
at  first  a  British  town,  and  then  a  municipinra  under  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  Wailing- 
Street,  was  also  styled  by  them  Werlaem  Street,  I 
first  went  direct  from  Londinium  to  Verulamium,  p 
under  its  walls.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter in  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and 
at  Londinium,  as  w^ll  as  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman  ■ 
citizens  and  their  allies.  The  town  was,  however,  restored, 
and  continued  to  be  a  principal  Roman  station  while  that  peo- 
ple possessed  the  island.  Here  an  eminent  citizen,  Alban,  ^ 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
cletian; and  from  him  the  modern  town  derives  its  name,  a 
monastery  for  one  hundred  Benedictines  having  been  fereeted 
here  in  his  honor  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  A.D.  793..  Veru- 
lamium is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  or  stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus,  which  was 
stormed  by  C^sar. 

2.  Forum  Diants,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  now 
Dunstable.  ISome  make  Dunstable  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Durocobriv(B,  hut  the  site  of  this  last-mentioned  place  is  rather 
to  be  sought  at  Maiden  Bower,  a  short  distance  further  on. 
Both  these  places  were  on  the  Watling  Street.  3.  Magiovin- 
turn,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  Ro- 
man road.  It  is  now  Fenny  Stratford.  4.  Lactodurum,  to 
the  northwest,  following  the  same  road.  Cambden  seeks  to  fix 
thff  site  cf  this  place  at  Stony  Stratford,  but  more  modern  an- 
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tiquarics  make  it  coincide  with  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  this  is  (he  preferable  opinion. 


In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Durocornovium, 
called,  also,  Corimum  Doimnorum,  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
The  latter  name  was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into  Conn  ceas- 
ter,  whence  the  modern  appellation  Cirencester.  It  was  situ- 
ate on  the  River  Corinus,  now  the  Chum,  one  of  the  feeders 
of  the  Thames.  Durocornovium  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  three 
Roman  roads  meet  here,  namely,  the  Foss  Wap,  the  Ermin 
Street,  and  the  Ickenild  Way.  Its  walb,  of  which  partial  tra- 
ces sf  ill  exist,  were,  during  Roman  times,  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 2.  Glevum,  now  Gloucester,  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severn, 
and  in  a  northwestern  direction  from  the  last-mentioned  place. 
The  origin  of  this  city  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Britons, 
by  whom  it  was  called  Caer  Gloew,  which,  according  to  Camh- 
den,  means  "the  Fair  or  Beautiful  City,"  but,  according  to 
other  authorities,  from  Gloew,  the  name  of  the  chief  or  original 
fi'under.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  the  country  under  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  44j  this  place  became  subjected  to  the 
Romans,  who  established  a  colony  here  as  a  check  upon  the 
Siluies,  or  inhabitants  of  South  Wales,  and  'called  it  Colonia 
Olcvum,  and  also  Claudia  Castra.  It  fell  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  th.e  Saxons,  about  A.D.  577,  and  by  them  was  called 
Glean  ceaster,  whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  3.  Brano- 
genium  or  Branoviwm,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  now 
Worcester.  It  was  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or  Severn.  Of  its 
history  while  under  tlie  Roman  sway,  little  is  accurately  known. 
During  the  Heptarchy  it  was  the  principal  Mercian  see,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. The  etymology  of  the  name  "  Worcester"  Is  with  some 
plausibility  deduced  from  "  Wyre  -  Cestre"  (corrupted  from 
Ceaster),  i.  e.,  the  Camp  or  Castle  of  Wyre,  under  which  name 
a  considerable  forest  still  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Beivdley. 

SilUres. 

In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Venta  Stlurum,  now 

Caerwettt,  a  Roman  station  of  considerable  importance,  hot 
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now  an  inconsiderable  village.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
of  British  origin,  and  to  have  been  called  Caer  Gwent,  or  "  the 
White  City,"  out  of  the  latter  part  of  which  the  Romans  formed 
their  name  Venta,  as  in  the  case  of  Venta  Belgarum,  or  Win- 
chester. 2.  Blestium,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Mon- 
mouth. After  Roman  times,  the  Saxons  occixpied  and  fortified 
this  place,  to  maintain  their  conqucste  between  the  Severn  and 
the.Wye,  and  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  "Welsh.  S.Artco- 
nium,  to  the  north,  now  Weston,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, although  its  position  has  been  much  disputed.  4.  Magnm, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  precedmg,  now  Kentchester.  The  po- 
sition of  this  place  also  has  been  much  disputed.  5.  Gobannium, 
to  the  west  of  Blestium,  and  now  Abergavenny.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  River  Gobannius,  now  the 
Gavenny.  6.  Burrium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now 
Usk,  ba  the  river  of  the  same  name,  anciently  called  the  Isca. 

7.  Xsca  SiluTum,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Caer- 
lean.  It  was  the  station,  under  the  Romans,  of  the  second  le- 
gion, and  hence  the  name  of  Legto  Secunda  Augusta  also  giv- 
en to  the  place,  whence  arose  the  modern  name  Caer  Leon,  or 
"  the  City  of  the  Legion."  It  was  situated  on  the  Isca,  now 
the  Usk.  Caerleon  is  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  King  Ar- 
thur as  a  place  of  great  splendor  and  importance.  A  descrip- 
tion, of  it,  at  a  later  period,  the  twelfth  century,  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  givas  a  lively  picture  of  its  former  consequence. 

8.  Bomium  or  Bovium.  The  site  of  this  station  is  fixed  by 
some  at  Boverton,  a  village  a  few  miles  south  of  Cowbridge, 
and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Others,  however,  more  correctly, 
place  it  at  Ervenny,  near  Bridgend,  being  induced  by  Roman 
remains  discovered  hero.  Neither  place,  however,  accords  ex; 
aetly  in  respect  of  distance  /rom  Nidum,  the  next  station,  with 
the  existing  copies  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Nidum  may  be 
safely  identified  with  Neath,  situate  on  the  River  Nedd  hi . 
Neath,  the  ancient  Nidus. 

DemettE. 
In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  wo  have,  1.  Maridunum,  now 
Caermarthen.     In  the  time  of  Julius  Frontinu^,  A.D,  70,  a  Ro- 
man station  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here,  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  that  subsequently  occupied  by  the  castle  and 
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its  outworks.  The  form  of  the  camp  is  still  marked  by  v 
of  stone  and  earth  works.  The  remains  of  another  camp,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  castra  CBsiiva,  or  summer  camp  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  station,  are  still  visible  in  a  field  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  town.  This  place  was  afterward  the  residence 
of  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  2.  Ad  Vigesimum,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding,  now  Castle  Fiemtsk.  3.  Menevia,  to  the 
west  of  the  precediHg,  called,  also,  Menapia,  now  St.  Dai\i<Fs. 

Ordmlces. 
In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Mediolanium,  as  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  {MiSioXaviov),  or  Mediamanum,  as  it  is  named  by  the 
Ravenna  geographer.  The  exact  site  of  this  place  has  not  been 
ascertained,  although  it  is  thought  by  the  best  antiquaries  to 
have  been  in  Montgomeryshire.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanad,  and  to  coincide  with  the  mod- 
ern Clawdd  Goch.  3.  Segontium,  near  Caernarvon.  The 
remains  of  the  station  itself,  which  consist  of  some  fragments 
of  the  wall,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Caer-seiont,  and  are 
about  a  mile  from  Caernarvon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seiont. 
The  island  of  Mona,  now  Anglesey,  lay  ppposite.  A  Roman 
road  from  Maridunum  to  Segontium  may  still  be  traced.  It  is. 
now  called  Sam  Helen,  or  Sam  y  IJeng,  and  is  supposed  to 
mean  "the  Road  of  the  Legion."  3.  Conovium,  to  the  north- 
east, on  the  River  Totsobms  or  Conway,  ^ome  antiquaries 
have  proposed  to  fix  the  site  of  this  place  at  the  city  of  Conway, 
but  the  general  opinion  identiiies  Conovium  with  Caer-Rliun, 
five  miles  higher  up  the  river.  4.  Yar<e,  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 
ceding, at  or  near  Bodfari,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  name  the 
Roman  designation  may  be  traced.  5.  Bovium,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  at  or  near  Bangor,  on  the  River  Deva, 
now  the  Dee. 


In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Deva,  now  Chester, 
on  the  River  Deva,  now  the  Dee.  It  was  the  station  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  and  its  modern  name  (a  corruption  of  castra) 
has  reference,  as  usual,  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  a  Roman 
military  post.  This  place  was  evidently  the  most  considerable 
one  in  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Roman  times,  and  so  contin- 
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ueil  when  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  then-  forces,  and  its  pos- 
session became  an  object  of  importance  to  both  the  Saxons  and 
the  Britons.  In  tho  Saxon  chronicle  we  are  told  that  Ethel- 
frid,  king  of  Northumbiia,  took  it  from  the  Britwns  in  A.D. 
607.  After  that  date  it  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons ; 
and  finally,  in  A.D.  830,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Egbert. 
2,  Gondate,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
a  field  caUed  Harbor-field,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton.  3.  Me- 
diolanum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Chesterton. 
4.  Rutunium,  now  Rowton,  ranked  by  some  among  the  cities 
of  the  Ordovices.  It  lay  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  pre- 
ceding. 5.  Uriconium  or  Vtroconium,  one  of  the  principal  Ro- 
man stations  among  the  Comavii,  situate  on  the  Sabrina  or 
Severn,  and  about  sixty  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  present 
city  of  Shrewsbury.  It  isnow  Wroxeter.  G.  Salopia,  so  called 
in  the  "  Notitia,"  and  now  Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  when  the  Britons  found  Uriconium  fully  in  possession  of 
the  Romans,  they  established  this  place  in  its  vicinity  as  a 
stronghold.  Its  "Welsh  name  was  Pengwem.  On  the  conquest 
of  the  town  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  received  the  appellation 
of  Scrobbes-byrig,  importing  that  it  was  a  town  in  a  scrubby 
or  brushy  spot,  and  of  this  the  modern  "  Shrewsbury"  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 

7.  Pennocrucium,  to  the  northeast  of  Uriconium.  The  site 
of  this  place  seems  to  be  best  fixed  on  the  River  Penk,  near  Stret- 
ton.  This  position  accords  tolerably  well  with  the  distances, 
in  the  Itinerary,  from  Uriconium  and  Etocetum,  and  does  not 
require  the  corrections  which  are  necessary  if  Pennocrucium  is 
fixed,  as  some  have  proposed,  at  Penkridg-e.  8.  Etocetum,  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  The  site  appears  to  have  been 
at  Wall,  near  Lichfield.  9,  Manduessedum,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Mancester. 

Corilani. 
■  In  the  territory  of  this  tribe  we  have,  1.  Triponttum.  The 
site  of  this  place  is  fixed,  by  the  best  authorities,  at  Dovebrtdge 
or  Dowhridge,  on  the  Watling  Street.  2.  Venonce,  to  the  north- 
west, at  or  near  High  Cross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and 
the  Fosse  Road  intersect.  3,  Rala:,  as  written  in  the  Itinera- 
ry, or  'Fare,  as  given  by  Ptokmy,  now  Leicester.     This  [iiue 
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in  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Leirion,  mean- 
ing "the  city  on  the  (river)  Leire,"  which  is  now  the  Soar. 
The  Saxons  altered  this  name  to  Lege-ceaster  or  Legeo-ceaster, 
whence  the  present  name,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says  it  waa 
called  Caer-Leirion  from  the  fabulous  Leir,  its  founder,  the  son 
of  Bladud,  and  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  4.  Verometum,  to  the 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  WUloughby,  on  the  road  from 
Leicester  to  Newark.  5.  Derventio,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
Darventus,  now  Derwent.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  present 
hamlet  of  Little  Chester.  6.  Ad  Pontem,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  and  on  the  River  Trent.  Its  site  has  been  fixed 
near  Southwell.  7.  Margidunum,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of 
tlie  preceding,  probably  near  Sast  Bridgeford,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Trent,  between  Nottingham  and  Newark.  8.  Lin- 
dum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Lincoln.  It  was 
a  British  town  before  it  became  a  Roman  station,  and  it  stood 
at  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads  in  this  quarter,  name- 
ly, the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ermin  Street  _ai[&  the  Fess  Wap. 
The  station  was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle :  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  on  each  side  was  a 
gate.  The  walls  have  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have  been  long  since 
demolished.  The  remaining  gate,  now  called  "  Newport  Gate," 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom. 

Br'igaaUs. 
Begiiming  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  proceeding  in  a 
southern  direction,  wo  have,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  territory 
of  the  Brigantes,  the  following  places :  1.  Gorstopttum,  near 
Corbridge,  on  the  River  Fine.  2.  Vindomdra,  to  the  south- 
cast,  at  EbcJiester.  3.  Epiacum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Lanckester.  4.  Vinovia,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
jjreceding,  now  Bincester.  5.  Caturactonium,  to  the  southwest 
of  the  preceding,  now  Catterick.  6.  Isurium,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  now  Aldborough.  7.  Ebordcum,  to  the  south- 
east of  Isuiium,  now  York.  The  British  appellation  of  this 
place  was  most  probably  Eburac  or  Eborac,  a  name  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  supposed  to  signify  '■  a  town  or  fortified  place  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  or  near  the  confluence  of  waters."     It  stocid 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  This  place  was  converted  into  a 
military  station  by  Agricola,  or  one  of  his  generals,  during  the 
seoonl  campaign  of  that  commander  in  Britain,  about  A.D.  79, 
when  he  marched  tlirough  and  subdued  the  whole  country  of 
the  Brigantes ;  its  original  Celtic  appellation  being  retained  in 
the  Latinized  form  of  Eburacum  or  Eboracum.  It  appears  to 
have  very  scton  become  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north, 
and  even  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain,  Here,  too,  was  the 
post  of  the  sixth  legion,  whence  the  name'Zeg'io  Sexta  Victrix, 
sometimes  given  to  the  station.  This  legion  came  intu  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  !Elboracum  remained  its  head-quar- 
ters until  the  Romans  departed  from  the  island.  The  ninth 
legion,  which  came  over  with  the  Emperor  Claudius,  had  pre- 
viously been  stationed  here,  and  of  course  continued  here  after 
its  incorporation  with  the  sixth.  From  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
when  they  visited  the  province,  and,  in  their  absence,  of  the 
imperial  legates.  Here  the  emperors  Severus  and  Constantins 
Chlorus  died ;  and  here,  according  to  common  belief,  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  was  bom ;  but  this  belief  rests  on  very  insnfli- 
cient  evidence.  For  its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  sta- 
tions in  Britain,  Eboracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the  midst  of  a 
remarkably  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  heart  of  the 
large  district  which  lay  between  that  part  6f  the  province  of 
which  the  Romans  had  almost  undisturbed  ppssession,  and  that 
which  they  never  could  subdue,  with  the  iierce  hordes  of  which 
they  were  compelled  to  wage  unceSsing  and  doubtful  warfare. 
Similar  circumstances  contributed'  to  maintain  the  distinction 
which  York  enjoyed  during  many  successive  centuries. 

8.  Derventio,  to  the  northeast  of  Eboracum,  and  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  near  Stamford  Bridge.  9.  Belgomtia, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  near  MilUngton.  -lO.  Prato- 
riiim,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast,  now  Flamborough.  These 
three  last-mentioned  places  were  in  the  territory  of  the  Parisii. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  of  the  Brigantes,  we  have  the 
following  places :  1.  Luguvallum,  just  south  of  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian, now  Carlisle.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British 
origin.  The  modem  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
Luel,  a  corruption  of  Luguvallum,  to  which  the  British  word 
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Caer,  "city,"  is  prefixed.  The  place  appears  to  have  been 
first  ibrtified  about  the  time  of  Agriccla.  The  Danes  destroyed 
it  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  ceotury,  and  it  remained  deftolate 
tOI  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Its  restoration  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  castle  are  attributed  to  William  K-ufus.  2.  Voreda, 
t«  the  southeast  of  the  procedihg,  near  Plmnpton  Wall.  3.  Bro- 
cdvum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  fixed  by  Horsley  and 
others  at  Brougham.  4.  Brovonacie,  to  the  southeast,  made 
by  some  to  correspond  to  Brough,  but  more  correctly  placed  by 
Horsley  at  Kirby  Thore.  5.  Vert&ra:,  to  the  southeast,  tow 
Browgh.  6.  Luluddrutii,  mentiened  by  the  Ravenna  geogra- 
pher, is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Leeds.  It  if 
highly  probable,  indeed,  that  I^eeda  was  a  Roman  station,  ior 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 
7.  Manciinium,  now  Manchester.  Aldport,  the  original  of  Man- 
chester, is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Titus. 
It  seems  that  originally  there  was  a  British  town  in  this  quar- 
ter, called  Mancenion,  or  ''  the  place  of  tents."  On  the  site  of 
this  town  the  Romans  erected  a  military  station,  the  name  of 
which  they  made,  by  a  slight  change,  Mancunium  ;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  station  Agrieola  induct,  the  Britons  to  erect  a 
new  town,  answering  to  what  was  sub^efi'.iently  Aldport,  and 
eventually  Manchester.  This  last-raentaoaed  name  arose  from 
Man,  the  initial  syllable  of  Ma/ncunium-,  with  the  Usual  ter- 
mination of  cester  or  Chester. 

On  the  western. side  of  the  territory  of  thsBrigantes  we  have 
the  following  places:  1.  Glanaventa,  now  Ellenborough,  at  the 
western  termination  of  Hadrian's  wall,  3.  Galuva,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Keswick.  3,  Alone,  to  the  southeast , 
now  Ambleside.  4.  Gal&cum,  to  the  southeast,  near  Kenda'.. 
5.  Bremetonacce,  to  the  southeast,  near  Tunstall.  6.  Ad  Alpcs 
Penninas,  now  Broughton.  7.  Coccium,  called,  also,  Rigv- 
dunum,  ndw  Ribihester.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion. 

14.  Roman    Ways. 
I.  The  old  chroniclers  give  this  name  to  four  principal  an- 
cient highways,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  either  origi- 
nally.formed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  or,  at  least,  to  have  been  completed  and 
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perfected  by  that  people  upon  lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part 
already  traced  and  used  by  the  former  inhabitants. 

II.  The  names,  however,  by  which  the  four  highways  are 
distinguished"  appear  to  be  Saxon  in  form,  although  they  may 
be  Roman  or  British  in  etymology,  namely,  WatUng  Street, 
Ikenild  Street,  Ermin  Street,  and  Foss  Way. 

in.  WatUng-  or  Gatkelin,  Street,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
po  called  from  a  functionary  of  the  name  of  Vitellianus  (in  Brit- 
ish, Guetaiin),  to  whom  the  care  of  it  was  committed  (a  most 
unsatisfactory  and  improbable  etymology),  is  held  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Dover  to  Chester ;  or,  according  to  another  hypoth- 
esis, to  Che ster-]e- Street  in  Durham,  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, London,  and  Verulam  (St.  Alban's),  from  which  last- 
mentioned  town  it  had  also  the  name  of  Werlaem  Street.  Its 
remains,  or  supposed  lemains,  are  still  known  in  various  places 
by  the  names  of  High  Dyke,  High  Ridge,  Ridge  Way,  and 
Forty-foot  Way. 

TV.  There  has  been  much  controversy,  however,  as  to  wheth- 
er Watling  Street  did  actually  pass  through  London,  Stuke- 
ly,  in  particular,  contends  that  it  crossed  what  is  now  called 
the  Oxford  Road  at  Tyburn,  and  proceeded  to  the  west  of  West- 
minster, through  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Park  to  the 
Thames,  which  it  crossed  at  Old  Palace  Yard.  The  common 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  it  passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still' 
called  Watling  Street,  in  the  city,  meeting  the  other  three  great 
roads  at  the  central  milliarium.in  Cannon  Street,  pointed  ont 
by  the  site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Dowgate 
to  what  is  still  called  Stony  Street  on  the  Surrey  Side,  The 
northward  course  of  Watling  Street,  after  leaving  London  or 
its  neighborhood,  is  supposed  to  have  been  over  Hampstead 
Heath  to  Edgeware,  and  hence  through  Verulam  (or  St.  Al- 
ban's), and  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  to  Stony  Stratford  in 
Northamptonshire,  whence  it  skirted  Leicestershire  on  the  west 
to  Bosworth.  From  this  point  its  course  is  disputed,  some 
making  it  proceed  in-a  northwestern  direction  to  Chester,  oth- 
ers carrying  it  due  north  to  York,  and  thence  to  Chester-le- 
Street ;  whence  some  imagine  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended 
to  Lanark  and  Falkirk  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  Caith- 
ness, at  the  extremity  of  the  island. 

V,  Ikenild  or  Ichenild  Street  is  said  to  have  been  so  called 
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from  its  commenoiiig  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  island,  in  tKe 
country  of  the  Iceni,  of  "whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 
On  the  supposition,  however,  of  the  London  Stone  having  been 
i;he  central  milliarium,  where  all  the  great  roads-Of  the  country 
met,  a  branch  of  the  Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  passed  through  Aldgate,  and  to  have  been 
otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  "Way. 

VI.  The  course  of  the  Ikenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely 
obscure.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  conjectured  even  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable,  and  thence 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshke  to  the  western  coast. 
It  seems  most  probable  that,  while  Watling  Street  ran  directly 
north  to  Chester-le-Street,  the  Ikenild  crossed  it  obliquely  to 
Chester ;  but  the  scanty  remains  of  the  one  road  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  the  other. 

Vn.  Ermin  or  Herrnin  Street  derived  its  name  most  probably 
from  the  Saxon  Herrmann,  "  a  warrior,"  signifying  that  it  was 
a  military  road.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  extended 
from  St.  David's,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  "Wales,  to 
Southampton,  on  the  southern  coast ;  by  others  to  have  stretched 
more  directly  across  the  country  to  London,  which  it  may  have 
entered  by  what  is  now  called  Holbom. 

VIII.  The  Foss  Way  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  hadaditch  (fossa)  on  each 
side;  and  it  appears  from  a  Roman  miUiare,  or  mile-stone, 
found  by  its  side  near  LeiccBter,  to  have  been  formed,  or  at 
least  improved,  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
probably  at  or  about  the  time  of  that  emperor's  visit  to  Britain. 
It  has  retained  its  name  among  all  classes  of  people  better  than 
any  other  of  the  Roman  roads.  This  road  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  course  from  southwest  to  northeast,  beginning  near 
Totness  in  Devonshire,  and  passing  through  Bristol,  Cirences- 
ter (near  which  place  it  seems  to  have  crossed  Ermin  Street), 
Chipping,  Norton,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Newark,  to  Lin- 
coin.  If  it  was  carried  thence  to  London,  it  probably  proceed- 
ed through  Bishop's-gate  Street. 

15.  Roman   "Walls. 
I.  The  object  of  these  erections  was  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  Scottish  tribes  into  the  Roman  province  of 
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Britain.  Of  these,  which  were  five  in  all,  Agricola  « 
two,  and  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus  one  eafih. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  the  other 
works  ought  rather  to  he  called  mounds  than  walls,  since  they 
consisted  principally  of  a  hank  and  ditch,  with  a  range  of  forts 
or  stations  at  unequal  distances. 

II.  The  first  of  these  works  was  constructed  by  Agricola,  the 
celebrated  Roman  commander,  in  A.D.  79,  between  the  Ituna: 
JEstuarium,  now  Solvjay  Frith,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Tina,  now  the  Tine.  The  second  was  constructed  hy  the  same 
in  A.D.  81,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  first,  between  the 
Glot<B  Mstuarium,  now  Frith^af  Clyde,  and  the  Bodotrim  or 
Boderim  Mstuarium,  now  the  Frith  of  Foflh.  These  two 
works,  however,  appear  to  have  been  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  the  barbarians  after  the  departure  of  Agricola 
from  the  island,  A.D.  85,  and  accordingly,  in  A.D.  120,  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  planned  and  executed  a  much  stronger  and 
more  important  work. 

III.  Hadrian  selected  the  same  part  of  the  island  along  which 
the  first  wall  or  mound  of  Agricola  had  been  drawn,  namely, 
the  tract  of  country  between  Solway  Frith  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Tine.  He  dug  an  additional  and  much  larger  ditch,  and 
raised  a  higher  rampart  of  earth,  making  his  new  works  run  in 
nearly  parallel  lines  with  the  old  ones  of  Agricola.  It  began 
from  Tuiiocelum,  now  Boulness,  on  the  Hunts  .Mstuarium,  now 
Solway  Frith,  near  Luguvallium,  now  Carlisle,  on  the  west- 
em  coast,  and  was  continued  almost  in  a  direct  line  to  Seg-e- 
dunum,  now  Cousin's  House,  beyond  Pons  JElii,  a  distance  of 
rather  more  than  sixty-eight  English,  or  seventy-four  Roman 
miles. 

IV.  Hadrian's  work  consisted  of  a  principal  agger,  or  vallum, 
that  is,  a  rampart  of  earth,  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high ;  a 
ditch,  on  the  north  of  this  vallum,  nine  feet  deep  and  eleven 
feet  wide ;  an  agger  twenty  feet  onthe  north  side  of  this  ditch ; 
and  an  agger,  without  a  ditch,  five  feet  on  the  south  of  the  prin- 
cipal a^er,  and  nearly  of  as  large  dimensions.  This  work  was 
garrisoned  by  soldiers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals  in  forts. 

V.  Twenty  years  after  this,  A.D.  140,  LolUus  Urbicus,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Antiininus  Pius,  having  reconquered  the  Mzea- 
tai,  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agricola,  which  is  commonly 
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callfd  t]<e  "Wall  of  Antoninus,"  or  Vallum  Antonini.  'I'.ii* 
work  consisted  of  a  ditch  about  twelve  feet  wide,  the  prIncipiLi 
agger,  or  vallum,  on  the  south  brink  of  the  ditch,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  are  twelve  feet  thick,  but  the  height  is  unknown, 
and  a  military  way  on  the  south  of  the  vallum.  There  were 
foits  or  stations  along  the  line,  amounting  in  aD  to  nineteen,  the 
mean  distance  between  station  and  station  being  rather  more 
than  two  English  miles.  In  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Ro- 
mans, both  here  and  Ln  their  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  al- 
ways chose  a  high  and  commanding  situation,  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovered  to  a  considerable  distance,  contriving, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  jidmit,  that  a  river,  morass,  or 
some  difficult  gtound,  should  form  an  obstruction  to  any  ap- 
proach from  the  front.  Forts  were  also  placed  upon  the  passa- 
ges of  those  rivers  which  crossed  tiie  general  chain  of  communi- 
cation. A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  intrenchment 
may  still  be  traced.  The  modern  name  is  Grimes  Dyke,  the 
word  Grime,  in  the  Celtic  language,  signifying  "great,"  or 
"powerful." 

VI.  But  the  greatest  work  of  all  was  that  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus.  It  v/as  begun  A.D.  209,  and  finished  the 
next  year,  and  was  only  a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's 
wall.  This  great  work  consisted  of  a  ditch,  thu  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  knovra,  except  that  it  was  in  all  respects  lar- 
ger  and  wider  than  that  of  Hadrian,  and  on  its  south  brink 
stood  the  wall,  not  a  mere  mound  of  earth  like  the  rest,  hut 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  cemented  with  the  strongest  mortar 
The  height  of  this  wall  was  twelve  feet,  besides  the  parapet, 
and  its  breadth  eight  feet,  and  it  was  defended  at  intervals  by 
fortresses  of  three  different  kinds.  Those  called  stationes  were 
very  strong  garrisons,  the  least  of  them  being  capable  of  con- 
taining six  hundred  men,  and  having  a  town  without  their 
walls.  The  number  of  these  was  not  less  than  eighteen,  at  an 
average  distance  of  four  miles  from  each  other,  but  placed  with 
some  irregularity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  the  exigency  of  defence.  Besides  these,  there  were 
very  strong  forts,  called  caslella,  in  the  interrals  of  the  stations, 
eighty-one  in  number,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  fur- 
longs from  each  other.  These  were  exactly  sixty-four  feet 
square.     Lastly,  be'nveen  every  two  caslella  were  four  turrcs, 
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or  tarrets,  twelve  feet  square,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
in  number,  and  three  hundred  yards  distant  irom  each  other. 
These  were  use(tas  watch-towers,  and,  being  within  reach  of 
each  other,  corrununications  could  be  matie  with  the  utmost  fa- 
cility. For  convenience  of  relieving  guards,  there  was  a  mili- 
tary way,  made  of  square  stones,  the  whole  length  of  the  wall 
on  its  south  side,  and  communicating  with  each  turret  and 
castle ;  and  at  sonEe  distance  south  of  this  was  another  large 
military  way,  paved,  also,  with  square  stones,  eommunicatuig 
from  station  to  station.  The  whole  body  of  forces  employed  to 
garrison  this  stupendous  work  was  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men,  sixteen  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry, -and  six  hundred 
jnariners,  at  the  points  where  the  ramparts  communicated  with 
the  shore. 

16.  Stations  along  the  Walls  of  Hadrian  add 


These  stations  lie  m  NoTlhuntbrrland  and  CunbcrUnd,  and  will  now  be  briefly 
eamneraled  :  1.  The  first  station,  Segeiunum,  is  generally  fixed  at  Cousin's 
Home,  Wall's  End,  between  Newcastle  and  Tynemoath,  There  are  no  re- 
■  mains.  3,  The  second  station.  Pons  JEln,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most  antiqua- 
ries, at  Newcastle ;  but  Cambden  was  induced  by  the  name  to  fix  it  at  PmUeland, 
which  is  north  of  (he  wall,  on  the  River  Pont,  seven  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  Newcastle.  3.  The  third  station,  Coadurcuni,is  fixed  at  Beawell  ffi/?,  an  emi- 
nence two  mBes  or  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Newcastle.  There  are  very  dis- 
tinct traces  of  this  station  above  the  village  of  Betneell.  i.  The  fourth  station, 
Vi^dobala,  is  fixed  at  Ratchester  or  Rouckeslcr.  The  ramparts  of  this  station, 
which  was  large,  are  very  visible.-  S.  The  fifth  station,  Hunnuin,  was  atHallottr 
Cheslers.  6.  The  sixth  statioQ,  Cilarnum,  Was  at  WabMck-Chcsters,  close  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  north  Tyne.  The  ground  within  the  vallum  is 
crowded  with  the  Tuins  of  stone  buildings,  which  formed  apparenily  two  streets 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  third  cross  street  from  north  to  south.  7.  The  seventh 
station,  ProcolUia,  was  on  an  open,  elevated  spot  at  Carraw-iurgh.  8.  The 
eighth  station,  Barcovicas,  is  fixed  at  House  Steads.  This  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  grandest  station  of  the  wholo  line.  It  is  on  an  elevation,  with  a  steep 
or  precipitous  descent  toward  the  north,  and  a  gentler  declivity  toward  the  south. 
It  comprehended  fifteen  acres,  and  had  a  large  suburb  on  the  south  side.  As 
many  as  twenty  streets  may  he  counted.  9,  The  ninth  station,  Vindolana,  is 
generally  placed  at  Liltk  Chestcrs.  The  ramparts  of  this  station  are  visible, 
hut  the  ditch  is  nearly  filled  up.  10.  The  tenth  station,  Msica,  is  at  Greal  Ches- 
tcrs.  The  trenches  and  ramparts  are  well  preserved.  11.  The  eleventh  station, 
Magna,  is  fixed  at  Carvaran,  close  to  the  borders  of  Camberland.  13.  The 
twellth  station,  Amloglanna,  is  fixed  at  Bvrdoswdd,  Traces  gf  many  Roman 
huildings'are  found  here.  The  whole  station  is  surrounded  by  a  foss,  and  all 
the  entrances  are  plainly  seen,  13.  The  thirteenth  station,  Pdriana,  is  now 
Cambeck  Fori.  14.  The  fourteenth  station,  Alallaba,  is  fised  at  Walch  Cross. 
15.  The  fifteenth  station,  Cotigavala,  is  fixed  at  Slavjuicks.    There  are  here  only 
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Eojne  traces  of  the  dit«li.  lis.  Die  aixleeutli  station,  Axdloduni/ai,  is  fixed  ai 
Diirgh.  17.  Tlie  seventeuTith  station,  Gabrossntum,  is  fixed  at  Dmmiiirgh,  four 
miles  from  ciie  termination  of  tho  wall,  Tiie  site  of  tlie  station  is  here  porfeclly 
plain.  18.  The  eighteenth  station,  Tannocelum,  is  Sxed  at  Boulness.  Nothing 
is  left  of  this  station  but  the  spot  which  marks  it,  upon  a  rock  on  (he  verge  of 
Solway  Frith,  thirteen  miles  west  of  Carlisle. 

I.  The  appellation  Britannia.  Barbara  was  at  first  given  by  the  Romans  to  all 
that  part  of  the  island  wiiich  lay  to  the  north  of  Hadrian's  wall.  When,  how 
ever,  Britannia  Romana  became  more  extended  toward  the  north,  and  the  new 
province  of  Valattia  was  formed,  comprehending  all  the  country  between  tlie 
wall  of  Hadrian  or  Severas  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  embracing  the  territories 
of  the  Otadeni,  Gadeni,  SelgoDte,  Novanlce,  and  Daranii,  an  alteration  took  place 
in  the  mode  of  naming,  and  the  appellation  of  Briianma  Barhara  was  now  given 
to  that  part  of  the  island  merely  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

II.  The  Romans  made  three  several  attempts  to  eslabhsh  themselves  in  Bri- 
lannia  Barbara,  but  without  success.  Hence  the  little  information  which  we 
have  respecting  this  part  of  the  island.  With  the  eoast  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted, a  Roman  fleet  having  circumnavigated  Britain  in  the  time  of  Agricola, 

ill.  In  considering  this  part  of  the  island,  we  will  take  the  name  of  Britannia 
Barbara  it)  its  earlier  sense,  as  embracing  all  tho  country  north  of  the  wall  of 
Hadrian.     Our  enumeration  will  necessarily  be  a  brief  one. 

Cities,  ^c,  of  Britannia  Barbara. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Nmanla  we  have,  1.  Lsueopibia  or  Casie  Candida,  now 

Wigton.     2.  Rerigoaium,  now  Stralhnaver.     3.  Ntaanliim  Partus,  now  Port  Pal- 
la  the  territory  of        S  h  C  K       db  g 

S.  Corda,  now  Old  C  m  D  T       nt 

near  Loughoim. 
In  the  territory  of  h    Z)  w 

gara,  now  Paisley.    3   C    la.  D  m   ^  w     as      C 

Kinross.    5.  Lindiim  Dm  m    rt      A 

nos,  now  KirkantuUoch. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Otadeni  we  have,  1.  Brememam,novi  Bkichcslcr.     S.  Ad 

Fines,  now  Ckev>  Green.    3.  Caria,  now  Bortkmch  Castle. 

II.  HIBERNIA. 

1,  Names,  ifec. 

I,  The  Greeks  giveustlio  earliest  nameof  this  island,  namely,  ffifrnt  ('lepiij;). 
The  Ronians,  on  the  other  hand,  called  it  either  Hibenia  or  Ju-eerna.  Ptolemy 
names  it  'lovepvla. 

II.  The  Romans  never  coveted  tlie  possession  of  this  island,  and  hence,  like 
the  Greeks,  they  derived  all  their  information  respecting  it  from  traders,  who 
had  sought  its  coasts  for  the  sake  of  traffic.  Ptolemy  gives,  nevertheless,  some 
pretty  correct  nations  in  relation  to  this  island  ;  he  only  en-s  in  placing  it  sis 
degrees  loo  far  toward  the  north, 

Oes.  1,  In  tbe  various  dbioeb  of  Ireland,  u^  l.nD»n  B  lie  classic  vnOers.  Iris.  Imiis,  Jimertiie, 
ible.    [[  is  cmtomaiy  smong  the  Irish  to  indictee  s  country  by  the  aiSx  Hy  nt  Hua,  ggmetiiacB 
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ilj  uf,"  (Vich  aa  Hy-lHania,  Hil-TiiiTlrt,  Hy-BrazU,  *i.    In  adding  this  affix  Id  munea  beginning 

rsquires  the  genifire,  which  ia£ril9  Erin,  and  &as  (n  all  variatioDsof  tiie  name,  front  the  Ira 
of  Dlodorus  Siculus.  and  die  b-land  and  Irsfaniluf  modem  Ehnes,  la  the  Jcrifs  (if!i-£riii£)  of  the 
Orphic  Poems,  and  IhEHibemia  (Hy-b-Eraia)  of  the  Latin  wrilcra,  would  seem  to  be  accounted  for. 
a.  The  name  SflMjo  does  not  appear  to  bate  been  appbed  to  Ireland  till  about  the  end  of  the 
third  rentnr;,  from  which  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  it  contraucd  to  indicate  that 


2.  Bahly    Inhabitants,  iko. 

I.  Thr  Scoii,  who  were  in  possession  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  introduc 
tion  ot  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  successors  of  a 
people  whose  rmme  and  monuments  indicate  a  close  atHnity  with  the  Belg^  of 
southern  Britain.  A  people  also  called  Cruitknc  by  the  Irish  annalists,  who  are 
identiiiable  with  the  Pids  of  northern  Britain,  continaed  to  inhabit  a  portion  of 
the  island,  distinct  from  the  Scoti,  until  after  the  Christian  mission ;  and  it  is 
observable  that  the  names  of  mountains  and  remarkable  places  in  that  district 
still  slriliingly  resemble  the  topographical  nomenclature  of  those  parts  of  north 
Britain  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  Scotic  conquest. 

II.  The  monuments  and  relics  which  attest  the  presence  of  a  people  consid- 
erably advanced  in  civilization  at  some  period  in  Ireland,  such  as  Cyclopian 
buildings,  sepulchral  mounds,  containing  stone  chambers,  mines,  bronze  instru- 
ments and  weapons  of  classic  form  and  elegant  workmanship,  would  appear  tu 
be  referrible  to  some  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  indicate  a  close  affin- 
ity between  the  ea(liest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  that  ancient  people,  by  some 
incorrectly  referred  to  a  Phcenician  origin,  whose  vestiges  of  a  similar  kind 
abound  throughout  the  south  and  southwest  of  Europe, 

III.  The  Scoti  were  not  builders  in  stone,  at  least  in  tbcir  civil  edifices,  nor 
did  they  use  bronze  implements.  Tlieir  own  tradition  is,  that  they  came  orig- 
inally from  Scythia,  by  which  is  meant  the  northeastern  part  of  central  Europe, 
which  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient  topography  of  the 
country,  in  districts  where  the  Scotic  invasion  has  not  wholly  obliterated  it, 
points  at  the  Welsh  language  as  the  nearest  representative  of  that  spoken  by 
the  predecessors  of  the  Scoti,  and  that  the  chief  distinctions  which  at  present 
exist  between  the  Irish  and  Welsh  languages  are  referrible  to  a  Gothic  or  north- 
ern European  source. 

IV.  The  general  conversion  of  the  Irish  Scots  to  Christianity  took  place  in 
the  earlier  and  middle  portion  of  the  fifth  century.  The  principal  instrument  in 
effecting  the  change  was  St.  Patrick  (Fatricius),  who  landed  in  Ireland  on  this 
mission  in  the  year  433,  Before  this  time  Christianity  had  made  some  prog- 
ress, but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  heathens. 

V.  A  considerable  advance  in  civiUzation  followed  (he  introduction  of  the  new 
religion.  Greek  and  Roman  literature  got  some  footing  among  the  clergy,  and 
an  improved  system  of  architecture  became  requisite  for  religious  edifices.  The 
Irish  round  towers  arc  now  generally  ascribed  to  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centii- 
nes,  which  form,  perhaps,  the  most  prosperous  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  till  the  coming  of  the  English  in  A.D. 
1170,  the  disputes  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  island,  and  the  frequent  depreda- 
tions of  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  render  the  annals  of  Ireland  a 
melancholy  aeries  offends  and  disasters. 

o 
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3.  Promontories. 
The  principal  promontories  of  Hibernia  are  as  follows  :  1,  Boream  ProjoonJo- 
riitm  (Boptiot  'A":puT?/ii™),  now  Malm  Head,  in  the  coaaly  o(  Dennegal.  2.  Ve- 
nicniiim  FTomoatorium  (OitrUviw  'AKpaTopioy),  to  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing', now  Bloody  Foreland,  in  the  saute  county.  3.  Rkohogdiura  Piomoalotium, 
to  the  southeast  of  Boreum  Proraontorium,  now  Fair  Head,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  4.  laammum  Promonloriuia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  now '  Killard  Point. 
It  lies  facing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  ancient  Mona  or  Monarina,  5.  Sacrum  Prom- 
BBloriunt  ('Ie/jo"  'Anoar^pion).  at  the  estreinity  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Grcnore 
Point.  6.  JVoft'uin  PTamaaioTvim,  (NoTiw  'A/!pur^ptoi>),  at  the  southwest  exlrein- 
ity  of  the  island,  now  JUisen  Head  or  Cape  Char. 

4.  RlTERS  AND  jEstuaeies. 
1.  Vii&a,  (OiiJoOa),  now  the  Fa^le,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  restuary  oC  Lough 
Foylt.  S.  ArgUa,  now  the  Batin.  3,  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  running  into  Bd- 
fail  Bay.  4,  Vinderiaa,  now  the  Ifev>ry,  emptying  into  Carlingford  Bay.  S,  Bu- 
binda  (fiovUvia),  now  the  Bayne.  6.  Ltiitiiiw,  now  the  Liffy.  7.  Oboca.  ('OSoho), 
now  the  Avoca.  S.  Modenas  (Modoiiof),  now  the  Slaney.  Mannert  erroncousiy 
makes  this  the  Liffy.  9.  Birgas  {BCpj'oc},  called,  also,  Brigus,  though  perhaps 
the  true  form  of  the  name  is  Bargus,  It  is  now  the  Barrow.  10.  Dabrbna 
{Aaipuvd),  now  the  Lee,  tunning  into  CoTk  Harbor.  I!.  Ivern\ii,  now  Kinmore 
Riser.  12.  Dur  (Aoip),  running  into  what  is  now  Dingle  Bay.  13.  Senua  (2^of), 
now  the  Shannon.  14.  Aasoba.  {Kicita  nora/to;),  the  testuary  now  called  Gal- 
way  Bay,  15.  Raviua  ('Pooijiof),  apparently  the  extended  line  of  Lough  Erne 
(mislafcen  for  a  river),  which  empties  into  Bonnegal  Bay. 

5.  Principal  Tribes. 

On  the  eastern  and  aoatkeTn  sides  of  the  island  we  hare,  1.  Darini  {Aapipoi) 
or  Darni,  dwelling  around  the  River  Logia,  now  the  Lagan,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Antrun,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Xloum  and  Armagh.  2,  Voiunlii  {OvoXoiv- 
Tiai)  01  l7iIu7!iM(Oi<TADKtT:oi),  to  the  south  ofthe  preceding,  and  dwelling  around 
what  is  now  Dandalk  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Loath.  3,  Eblani  ("E^Aapoi)  or  Blanii, 
to  the  souttiof  the  preceding,  inthecounties  of  MfdfA  and  Huf/i'n,  and  the  north- 
em  part  of  Kildare.  A.  Cauci  (Kavicoi),  to  the  south,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Kildare,  and  in  part  of  WMlow.  5.  Menapii,  to  the  south,  in  part  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford.  6.  Coriondi,  to  Che  south  and  southwest  of  the  preceding,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wexford  and  of  Kilkenny.  7.  Briganles,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  preceding,  in  Walerford  and  part  of  Tipperary.  8.  Usdia  (OiiorJioi)  or  Vodi/r, 
according  to  the  common  lest  of  Ptolemy,  lo  the  scuthwest,  and  occupying  pait 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  9.  Junerni  {'lovifivoi,),  less  correctly  called  by  some 
Viemi,  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  island,  and  occupying  a  part  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry. 

On  theuwj;f/-«Bide  wehave,  1.  Yelihori  (Ou£;\t«i.poO,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 

~ 1  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry.      3.   Gangani 

,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  8.  Autiri  {kirsipoi), 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  in  the  county  of  Gabeay.  4.  Magnata  (Moj-vurai), 
to  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  5.  Erdini  {'F.pSZvoi),  to  the  northeast  of 
the  preceding,  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Antrim. 

On  the  northern  side  we  have,  I.  Venicnii  {Oicnisvioi),  in  the  county  of  Don- 
negal.    2.  Rhobogiii  (ToioyJioi),  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  occupying 
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llie  couDtj  of  Londonderry,  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Antrim,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  of  Tyrone. 

6.  Cities. 

Us  the  eaUern  coast  we  liave.  1.  Ehlana,  ('EfiAarn),  now  Dablin.  Mannert 
Incorrectly  places  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dandalk. 
Dublin,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  known  by  something  approaching  nearly 
to  its  present  name  in  the  second  century,  since  it  is  fbund  written  Eblana  in 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  Ihe  name  is  given  in  historical  documents  as 
Ihiblin,  Dyflin,  Dycelin,  &c.,  Being  all  varieties  of  the  Irish  Duih-linn,  or  "Black 
Pool."  which  appears  to  be  the  true  etymology.  It  is  also  called,  and  is  stiil 
generally  known  among  the  Irish  by  the  name  of  AikclUtk,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered Hurdle-ford,  from  the  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  which  formerly  led  to  the 
channel  of  the  river  across  the  ooze  at  either  side.  3,  Menapia,  now  Wexfard. 
SouM  less  correctly  consider  the  modern  Ferns  to  correspond  to  Menapia.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  quarter,  namely,  the  Menapii,  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Belgic  Gaul,  most 
probably  through  the  Beigs  of  Britain,  and  to  be  the  people  called  by  the  Irish 
annalists  Fir-Bolgs,  which  means  "  Viri  Belgici,"  or  Belgian. 

On  the  leestern  coast  we  have,  1.  Juvernis  or  lerais,  corresponding,  as  is 
thought,  to  the  modem  Dunkenon.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Juvemi.  S.  Regia, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Limcricli.  There  were  two  places  of 
this  name  in  Ireland,  one  on  what  is  now  the  River  Cvlmore.  in  Armagh,  and  the 
other  that  which  we  are  at  present  considering.  Hence  Ptolemy,  in  naming 
the  latter,  calls  it  'Et^/jo  'Pvyia,  "  the  other  Regia,"  or,  as  it  is  marked  on  the 
maps  in  Latin,  Regia  Altera.  Mannert  regards  Regia  in  both  cases  as  a  Latin 
term  (Grmciied  by  Ptolemy)  to  denote  the  residence  of  a  prince  or  leader. 
3.  Magnula,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Magnatie. 
It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  CaslUbar,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

III.  INSULiE  BRITANfllC^  MINORES. 
(A.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Britannicus  (or  English  Chan- 
nel) and  the  Fretmn  Gallicum  (or  Straits  of  Dover). 

I.  Veclts  Insula  (Oi^KTic),  now  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  o!  Hampshire  by  a  channel  called  the 
Solent  Sea,  and  which  Bede  Latinizes  by  Pelkgus  Sohals.  The  modem  name 
of  the  island  is  most  probably  a  mere  contraction  of  the  ancient  one,  this  last 
being  pronounced  Wectis  or  Oucctis,  from  which  Wect  was  formed  by  contrac- 
tion, and  this  became  gradually  changed  into  Wight.  In  the  Domesday  Booit 
it  is  spelled  Wcct,  Wkt,  and  Wtht.  Suetonius  and  Eumenius  call  the  island 
Veda,  while  Diodorus  Sicnlus  styles  It  Iclis.  This  island  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans long  before  the  conquest  of  Britain,  and  their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
obtained  through  the  MassilJans,  who  visited  it  in  prosecuting  the  tin  trade.  It 
was  reduced  under  the  Roman  EwaybyVespasian,during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.D.  43.  In  493  it  was  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  destroyed  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them  by  his  ovni  countrymen. 

II.  Taneiot  or  Tanatis,  now  Tkanct,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Kent,  insulated  by 
the  two  arms  of  the  River  Slurins,  now  the  StovT. 
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(B.)  Is!af!:h  in  the  Oceanvs  Hibernicus  (or  Irish  Sea). 

I.  Mana,  now  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  island  has  various  ancient  names.  It  is 
theMonaof  Cieaar,  the  Monapia  of  Piiny.tlieMonarina  (or,  according  lo  another 
reading,  Monateda)  of  Ptolemy,  the  Menavia  of  Oroaiue  and  Bede,  and  the  Eu- 
bonia  of  Nenniua.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  British  word  mon, 
which  means  "isolated." 

II.  Sfojia  <Mi5wo),  DOW  the  Me  of  Anglesey,  lo  the  soutli  of  the  former,  and  ly- 
ing off  the  terrilory  of  the  Caagi,  or  modern  C«ermrmnshire.  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Menai  strait.  It  is  the  Mma  of  Tacitus,  as  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
the  Mona  of  Cesar.  The  modern  name  Anglesey  (Angles'  ey,  i.  e.,  English- 
inan's  Island),  was  given  to  it  by  Ibe  Saxons.  This  island  had,  in  early  times, 
the  names  of  yhyK-BouiEW,  "the  shady  or  dark  island,"  Ynys-Fon,  "the  farlher- 
mnsl  island,"  and  Ynya-y-Cederin,  "the  island  of  heroes."  It  was  a  great  seal 
of  Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  commander,  landed 
here  A.D.  61,  ill  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which 
the  Druids,  sought  to  strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders.  He  cut  down  the 
BBcred  groves,  and  gave  a  blow  to  the  Druidical  superslition  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  The  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  for  a  lime,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  great  revolt  under  Boadicca,  and  again  conquered  by  Agricola, 
.I.D.  76. 

(C.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Occidentalis  (w  Atlantic  Ocean). 
EbBda  (JE6oMai),  now  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  Pliny 
calls  them  Hebudes,  and  makes  them  thirty  in  number.  They  amount,  howev- 
er, in  fact,  to  Ihe  number  of  nearly  two  hundred,  but  more  than  one  half  of  tlieiii 
are  so  small  or  so  sterile  as  not  to  be  inhabited. 

(D.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Deucaledonius  [or  North  Sea). 
I.  MinSdn,  as  Mela  calls  them,  or  Acmoda,  as  they  are  termed  hy  Pliny,  now 
probably  the  Shetland  Isles,  Antiquaries  have  long  disputed  whether  the  an- 
cient Romans  saw  the  Shetland  Isles  when  they  circumnavigated  Britain,  and 
much  learning  has  been  advanced  to  connect  the  Thule  of  Tacitus,  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Agricola,  with  Shetland.  The  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that 
T/iiile  is  a  corruption  of,  or  intended  for  Foula,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
the  only  one  of  them  which,  from  the  altitude  of  its  hills  and  its  detached  po- 
sition, can  be  seen  from  the  seas  immediately  to  the  north  of  Orkney.  Many, 
however,  seek  to  identify  the  Thule  of  Tacitus  with  Mainland,  the  largest  of 
the  Shetland  group.  Thnle  was  called  tiltima,  "  farthest,"  by  the  Roman  writ- 
ers, on  account  of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  quarter. 

The  Thole  spoken  of  hy  Pytheas,  the  Greek  navigator,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  The  relation  of  Pytheas  is  singularly  exaggera- 
ted in  some  of  its  particulars,  as,  for  example,  when  he  states  that  its  climate 
was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea,  hut  a  chaotic  confusion  of  these  three  elements. 
From  other  parts  of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
his  Thuie  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway.  Mannert  declares  himself  in  favor 
of  the  former  of  these  opinions,  but  D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  the 
middle  of  this  Thule  in  63°  of  north  latitude,  and  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  days  were  twenty-four  hours,  which  could  not  have  been  true, 
however,  at  the  equinoxes,  but  must  hare  referred  to  the  solstices,  andtherefore 
this  island  is  suppi  sed  to  have  been  in  66°  30'  north  latitude,  that  is,  under  the 
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polar  circle.  The  Thule  of  which  Procopius  speaks,  D'Anville  makes  to  cor- 
respond to  the  modern  canton  of  Tylemark  in  Norway,  The  details  of  Proco- 
pius, however,  seem  to  agree  rather  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
the  state  of  ancient  Lapland. 

II.  Orcaika  ('O/wtldtf),  now  the  Orlmcy  Islands,  to  the  north  of  the  northeast- 
ern extremity  of  Scotland.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  fivst  discovered  by 
the  fleet  of  Germaniuus,  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  slorm.  Agrieola 
afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquainted  witli  their  existence  as  islands, 
separate  from  the  mainland  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  the  northern 
coast  of  that  country.  Mela,  following  the  oldest  accounts,  makes  (he  nttmbei 
of  these  islands  to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by  subsequent  writ- 
ers, with  the  exception  of  Pliny,  who  gives  forty  as  the  amount.  Orosius,  in  a 
later  age,  would  seem  to  have  had  more  recent  information  on  this  point,  since 
he  makes  twenty  of  the  group  to  have  been  inhabited,  the  number  inhabited  at 
the  present  day  being  twenty-seven.  To  the  Orkney  group  belong  Ptolemy's 
two  islands  of  Ocetis  ('0«7rit)  or  Sculia  (Ss^nf),  now  probably  South  Ronoldiha, 
and  Dumna  (Aoi/ira),  now  probably  Hay. 

(E.)  Islands  in  the  Oceanus  Verginicm  (or  St.  George's 
Channel). 

CassitcrUea  (KaiiCTir£pr<>£(),  or  "  Tin  Islands,"  now  the  SciUy  Isles,  but  under 
the  ancient  name  must  also,  for  the  reasons  given  below,  be  included  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  ComwalL  The  Cassiterides  were  famous  for  their  connectior 
with  the  tin  trade  of  antiquity,  which  the  PhteniciMs  monopolized  for  so  long 
a  period,  obtaining  from  this  quarter  their  principal  supplies  of  this  melal.  Th< 
name  of  these  islands  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kaaaircpo^,  "  tin." 

Obs.  1.  TheBwgciitniimerortlalsAiisrira.fmmf^ilat,"tofhm?,""tobebrlght;"  Bndslna 

Ihe  name  wilh  the  mel 
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■a  whicb  they  gflTe,  wiBi  flie  Sdlly  Isles,  the  genera]  designarjoa  at 
and  Dlodorus  bofh  describe  theee  iehinda  by  their  positiDzi  relfltive  to 
Hon  ^tb  regard  to  tiie  much  nearer  ieland  of  BiitaiD,  of  the  proxirdi- 
f  which  with  the  Casaiterides  1}iey  appear  to  here  bad  no  idea.  An- 
coflveyedover lend hj  the  BritoDSfiiemeelirea,  and  l^nce,  as  Diode- 
me  relates,  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Gaul,  aai  on  hones,  over  Innd.  through  Qsal  to  UasBilin  and 
Itlarbo :  this  tin,  though  from  the  same  district  an  the  other,  wu  reputed  to  come  from  s  differ- 

linm  of  Qie  Gallic  tin  Hade,  end  bejood  which  the  merchjinla  from  Gaul  do  not  seem  to  hsTe 
gone,  was  the  feme  aa  the  Oil!l«ri(  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  modem  Itlc  of  Wight  (and  of  this  there 
appears  to  be  little.  If  any  doubt),  the  remoteness  of  Ihie  from  the  tin  conatry,  to  whicb  the  mer- 

other,  and  for  their  pot  having  ascertained  ttiat  their  anppoaed  different  souroci  of  supply  wore 

3.  iiliaabeen  supposed,  sod  with  much  probnMlity,  Uial  the  Cassiterides  are  the  same  with 

-Hesnraides,  wheo>  is  the  origin  of  tin,"  'Esnfiiai,  nifli  taacttipati.  i«ilS\n  ('■  ^'^)-    The  oon- 
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expelled  the  Danes  about  A.D.  938. 

Having  now  coaipleted  our  sketch  of  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Britain,  we  will  take  the  Danube  for  a  base-line,  and  will  divide  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  remain  to  be  considered  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  those  to  the  south  of  the  same  stream. 

I.  COUNTRIES  NOETH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

These  consist  of  the  six  following  countries,  proceeding  from  west  lo  east, 


I.  GERMANIA   MAGNA. 

1.  Extent  and  Boundakies. 

I.  The  name  Germania  was  used  ill  a  twofold  sense  by  the  Roman  writers, 
the  first  as  indicating  Germania  Gisrheninta,  or  that  part  of  Gaul  lying  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  was  occupied  by  German  tribes  that  had 
crossed  over,  and  the  second  as  referring  lo  Gernnmia  TmnsThenana,  or  Ger- 
many Proper,  called,  also,  Geimama  Magna,  and  of  which  we  are  now  to  treat. 

n.  GeriBOniri  JIfiyTiii  (rep/iniJiav/ieyuA;;)  was  bounded  as  follows  :  on  the  north 
by  the  Marc  Saevicam  or  Bailie  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Oceanus  Germanicvs  ot 
GerBifln  Oeean  and  the  River  Rhine,  on  (he  south  by  the  Rhine  and  (he  Danube, 
especially  the  latter,  and  on  the  east  partly  by  the  Monies  Sarmaiici  or  Carpa- 
Ikian  Mounlains,  and  partly  by  the  River  Vistula. 

III.  To  the  north,  therefore,  Germania,  included  the  modern  DenmaTk  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Its  boundaries  on  the  east,  however,  niDst  be  regarded  as 
merely  nominal.  How  far,  in  fact,  Germany  extended  toward  the  east  is  diffi- 
cult lo  determine,  since,  according  to  Strabo,  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Barysthenes  or  Dnieper. 

2.  Name. 

I,  AccoHDiNo  to  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  the  name  Germani  is  the  I/atin- 
tzed  form  of  ihe  appellation  assumed  by  the  Tungri,  the  first  German  tribe  that 
crossed  the  Rhine  ;  and  they  gave  themselves  this  name,  as  is  said,  in  order  to 
strilte  terror  into  their  Gallic  opponents. 

.  11.  Various  etymologies  have  been  given  of  the  term  in  question,  but  the  one 
most  commonly  received  derives  the  name  from  the  old  German  word  Wert. 
■'  war,"  and  Mann,  "  a  man,"  so  that  Germani  will  be  the  same  as  Werrmun-ncT. 
that  is,  "  war-men"  or  "  warriors,"  ttie  Roman  alphabet,  in  consequence  of  its 
not  having  any  lo,  converting  this  letter  of  the  German  alphabet  into  a  g. 
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tiie  rnco  who  csma  doirn  from  ihe  moimtalnB  of  Upp?r  A»a,  and,  epreading  themeclvea  OTer  the 
low  country  more  to  the  sonlli,  gate  oripn  Id  Ihe  Persian  mid  oilier  early  naliona.  Hence  the 
name  Bsclicnaaaia,  applied  ia  earl;  limes  to  ell  Uiat  truct  of  country  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Oxua.  The  land  of  Entim,  fiierefore,  which  was  ^tuaCe  bEyond  this  river,  and  which  cor- 
reapande  to  the  ni(idern  Chorasin,  is  made  by  Von  Hammer  the  nstiie  home  of  the  Oenntuui! 
raee,  and  the  Germans  themselves  are,  as  he  Informa  ua,  called  Dschemiaiil,  their  primitive  nime, 
by  the  Oriental  nritere,  down  to  the  iburloenth  century  (Wien.  JoSrS,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319). 

3.  Early  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  MoDEKN  inquiries,  as  just  remarked,  have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Ger- 
manic lace  from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  since  it  is  now  indisputably  established 
that  (he  Teutonic  dialects  belong  to  one  great  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
the  Sanscrit,  and  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  chain. 

II.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge  of  Germany  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Cssar,  who  met  with  several  German  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  more  than  once,  rather  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  incursions 
into  Gaul  than  of  making  any  permanent  conquests.  His  acquaintance  was, 
however,  limited  to  those  tribes  which  dwelt  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

HI-  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  many  of  these  tribes  were  suMued,  and 
the  country  west  of  the  Visurgis,  now  the  Wiser,  was  frequently  traversed  by 
the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period  had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  country  east  of  this  river ;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  particularly  as  the  Germans  were  a  nomad 

IV.  Tacitus  divides  the  Germans  into  three  great  tribes :  1.  IngietoMs,  bor- 
dering on  the  ocean,  a.  Herminpnu,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  Islseoncs, 
including  all  the  others.  Pliny  makes  fivedivisions:  1.  ViTniiH,  including  Bur- 
gandimei,  Karini,  Carini,  Gultonea.  %  htgavortcs,  including  Cimhri,  TentMi, 
and  Caud.  3.  Istsnoaes,  near  the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri.  i.  Her- 
•aaimes,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the  Sueni,  Msmmninri,  Cotii,  and 
Cherisci.     6.  Feuclni  and  Basiarrur.,  bordering  on  the  Dacians. 

V.  The  following  list  gives  tbepositionsof  the  principal  tribes,  as  far  as  these 
can  be  ascertained. 

1.  Teibes  on  the  Ses-coibt. — Between  the  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  and  the  Ami- 
sia  or  Ems,  we  find  the  Frisii.  Between  the  Amisia  and  the  Albia  or  Elbe,  we 
have  the  Caaci.  divided  into  Cauci  Majmts  and  Cauci  Minoret.  East  of  the 
Alhis  we  have  the  Saxo«ei  and  Angli.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland,  in  this  quar- 
ter, was  anciently  called  the  Cimbtica  Chersonisus,  from  an  erroneous  i:mpres- 
Bion  that  the  Cimbri  once  dwelt  there.  The  real  country,  however,  of  this  race 
lay  probably  oo  the  northeast  side  of  Germany,  and  they  appear  to  have  been, 
not  a  German,  but  a  Celtic  race. 

2.  Tribes  on  the  kioht  bank  of  the  Rhike.— Between  Iho  Frisii  and  the 
Luppia,  now  the  Lippe,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Viaargit,  now  the  Weser, 
we  have  the  Brucllri,  Ckamdni,  Mani,  Dulgiblni,  and  Vsipi  or  Uaipeles.  Be- 
tween the  Lappia  and  the  Manus,  now  the  JWiun,  we  hare  the  Sigambri  or 
Sicanthri,  Tenderi,  and  Maltimi.     South  of  the  Manui  were  the  AtemaRni. 

a.  Trices  oh  the  left,  or  nohtheeb  bank  of  the  Danube.— Bet weeh  the 
Danube  and  Ihe.Erzgebirge  and  Riesengebirge  we  have  the  HeimundUri,  Naritci, 
Qaadi,  and  liiarcomanni,  which  last  tribe  dwelt  in  the  districts  previously  inhab- 
ited by  the  Bdi,  but  who  had  been  driven  out  by  them. 
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4.  Trices  in  ihb  Csstril  Pjets— The  most  powerful  of  these  were  the 
Sueni,  who  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  and  were  subdivided  into 
neyeral  tribes.  They  extended  from  the  Erzgtbirgc  and  RieseHgcbirge  as  far 
north  as  the  Baltic,  and  included  the  Semnonea,  Langohardi,  Amonee,  Fartni, 
Eiidoses,  Suarddnes,  and  NuitMnes.  To  tlie  southeast  of  the  Cauci  were  the 
Angraarii,  and  to  the  south  of  these  the  Ckerasd  and  Ckasttori,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Chasuari  were  the  Catli.  The  Marsigni,  Oai,  Gothini,  and  Bvrii  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  Catti,  and  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  part  of  tVussian  Silesia. 
The  Bargundioncs  and  L^gii  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  bounded  on  Ihe 
south  by  the  Carfaihian  Momiiains,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ricsertgebirge. 

Out,  Oqr  infoim&Uon  concemuig  the  geDgrephy  of  tmctent  Genoany  is  reiy  scant}'  end  itn- 
certaju.  The  Greek  nndRomao  writers,  from  whom  onrkdonledge  of  In  is  deriTed,  knew  rery 
little  about  it  themselves.  A  knowledge  of  fiie  GennHn  Ocean  add  Ihe  norchem  parts  o£  Euroje 
had  beOD  acquired  first  by  tlie  Phteuloians  and  CarlhsgiiiisnE,  who  procured  tin  from  the  CaxfX- 
terides  or  from  Critain,  and  amber  icom  the  ebores  of  Uie  Baltic ;  and  in  S.C.  4O0  by  Himilc<:, 
Ibe  CertbagiDlan.  whose  voyage  has  been  described  by  the  poet  Avienus  (Pfm.,  B.  N.,  iL,  67) ; 
in  B.C.  330,  by  Hecatffins  and  PhileniDn  {FUn.,  U.  K,  iv.,  13,  or  B7) ;  and,  about  Ilie  asme  Urn,; 
by  EphorUB  end  Clitnrchug  (S/rai.,  viL,  3, 1,  p.  293) ;  by  TimKaa,  Xenophon  of  LampaaouF,  So- 
tacliua,  Hicias,  XcnocrateH,  MUkcadateB,  and  especially  Pytheas  of  MnSBilia,  who,  in  Bie  year  B.C. 
350,  sailed  to  Thule,  and  thence  into  the  BalSc.  (Sffai.,  i.,  4 ;  ii.,  3, 4 ;  m.,^-.  iT.,4,5.  j'iui.,iv, 
16,  or  27,  30 1  nmtvii,,  a,  or  11.)    The  indwledge  which  the  Romans  pOBBosscd  of  Germany  and 

Germsnicua.GermaniouH,  end  Ahonobartius.  Drusna  Germanicns,  the  brother  of  Hbertna,  made 
four  eipediHons  hito  Germssy,  and  dug  the  cane]  between  Ihe  Rhine  and  the  Issia  (Yiiil). 
lie  was  the  first  who  navigated  the  German  Ocean,  but  did  not  advance  hirOiBr  than  Uie  mouth 
of  ttioAmiaia(£ms),  in  the  territory  of  the  Cauci.  Gcrmonicua,  the  son  of  Drusus  (A.D,  11-16), 
made  four  eniieditious  Into  Germany,  and  advanced  still  further ;  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
territory  of  Ihe  Frisu  <^hb.,  L,  49-53, 55-59,  60-71 ;  ii.,  5-»-,  41-46).  L.  Domilius  Ahenobarbna 
oroeaed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrated  farther  into  Germany  flian  any  of  hia  predecessors.  Won, 
i,,63^iv,44.  Svil.,  iVcr.,  It.)  Tiberias  advanced  to  tiie  Arctic  Sea  <^tiiL.  11,  36,  4T  i  nil.,  39. 
Din.  Iv,  6,  8,  as ;  Ivi,  Si  SuK.,  Tib.,  S.  17,  la  90.  retl..  tl.,  97, 104-110,  120).  This  espediSon 
cf  nberioB,  however,  Strabo  (vil.,  1,  p.  391),  ana  Tadlus  himself  (c  34),  atbibute  to  Drusna  Get- 
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I.  The  Teutonic  or  German.race  come  in  from  the  east,  and  drtre  the  CeltB, 
who  bad  preceded  them,  farther  toward  the  west. 

II.  The  I^mans  first  beeome  acquainted  with  them  in  B.C.  113,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cimbri,  and  under  tfie  general  name  of  Teutones,  they  ap- 
pear on  the  confines  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  defeat  the  consul  Papiriua 
Carbo.  After  this  they  make  successive  attacks  on  the  frontiers,  but  are  re- 
pelled by  Marius,  who  defeats  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Ambrones,  a  Gal- 
lic tribe,  at  A^uie  Sexiiix,  now  Aiz,  in  Southern  Gaul,  B.C.  lOa. 

III.  Julius  Csesar,  having,  at  a  subsequent  period,  subjugated  Gallia,  and  pen- 
etrated to  the  Rhine,  becomes  acquainted  with  a  nation  then  designated  by  tbo 
name  of  Germans.  Ariovistus,  a  leader  belonging  to  this  nation,  attempts  to 
establish  himself  in  Gaul,  but  is  defeated  by  C^sar,  and  compelled  to  flee  be- 
yond the  Rhine. 

IT.  Csesar  twice  crosses  the  Rhine  in  order  to  secure  Gaul  from  the  inroads 
oflhe  Germans.  He  takes  some  of  the  latter  into  his  army,  and  employs  them 
against  the  Gauls,  and  afterward  against  Pompey.  He  himself  is  only  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tribes  of  the  Ubii,  Sigambri,  Usipcles,  and  TcncterL  He  is  told  that 
the  remaining  part  of  Sermany  is  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  who  possess  a  hund- 
red districts,  every  one  of  which  yearly  sends  out  one  thousand  men  on  preda- 
tory expeditions. 

v.  The  civil  wars  which  divide  the  Romans  withdraw  their  attention  for 
some  time  from  Germany,  and  the  Sigambri  ravage  Gaul  with  impunity.  After 
they  have  defeated  LoUius,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus  (B.C.  15),  that  emperor 
himself  hastens  to  the  defence  of  Gaul,  and,  in  order  to  oppose  the  inroads  of 
the  Germans,  he  erects  several  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and  gives  his  stepson 
Drusus  the  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

VI,  Drusus  makes  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (B.C.  9),  his  brother 
Tiberius  commands  for  two  years  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine,  employ- 
ing, however,  policy  rather  than  force  against  the  Germans.  He  engages  many 
of  them  to  enter  the  Roman  service,  and  being  again  intrusted  (A.D,  4)  witli 
the  same  command,  he  penetrates  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 

VII.  Germany  now  bids  fair  to  become  a  Roman  province,  but  the  impra- 
dence  of  Quintilius  Varus,  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  destroys  all  the  advant- 
ages already  gained.  The  violent^  measures  which  he  adopts  to  change  the 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  Germans,  cause  a  general  conspiracy  against 
the  foreign  invaders.  Artninlus,  who  has  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  has 
served  in  the  Roman  armies,  is  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy.  The  legions  of 
Va.Tis  are  attacked  by  the  Germans  in  the  forest  of  Teutoberg  (A.D.  9),  and  en 
tircly  destroyed. 

Vlil.  This  defeat  of  the  Romans  is  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  their  conquests 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  Germanic  nation  of  the  Chemsci,  among  whom  Ar- 
minius  was  born,  become  the  most  powerilil  people  in  Germany.  Four  year? 
after  this  time,  Germanieus  restores  for  a  period  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman 
arms,  but  without  regaining  the  former  acquisitions. 

IX.  From  this  period  the  Romans  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending their  conquests  in  this  direction,  and  to  have 'contented  themselves 
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with  lepelling  the  inroads  which  the  Germana  occaaiODally  make  od  their  Iran- 
tiers.  The  Germans  are  also  prevented  from  making  any  serious  attempts 
against  the  Romans  by  the  internal  wars  which  distract  them  for  man;  years. 
They  again  attack  the  Roman  empire  under  Domilian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  the 
last  of  whom  entirely  defeats  thSm. 

X.  From  this  time  the  attacks  of  the  Germans  on  the  Roman  empire  become 
more  frequent  and  more  formidable,  and  their  history  now  becomes  blended 
with  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  ruins  of  which  Ihey  es- 
tablished several  new  states.  These  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  given 
of  individual  tribes. 

5.  Mountains. 

it  writeis 

1.  Almolia  Mont,  3.  Taanae  Mom,  5.  Melibacus  Mom, 

2.  Alba  Mona,  or  Aipei,  4.  Eketico  Mona,  6.  Aaciburgius  Mons, 

7-  S-ideli  MoTilia. 

I.  AbnSba  Mons,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  Black  Forest  where  the 
Danube  commences  its  course,  and  which  lies  opposite  the  city  oS  Augit,  the 
ancient  Auguala  Rauracoram.  Ptolemy  incorrectly  makes  it  extend  from  the 
Manas,  now  the  Mam,  to  the  sources  of  the  Amisia,  now  the  Ems.  Tacitus 
and  Pliny  give  its  true  position.     Strabo  and  Mela  make  no  mention  of  it. 

II.  Alba  Mima,  Called  also  Alpea,  a  mountain  range,  littw  the  Rauhe  Alp,  ani 
extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  along  its  northern  bank,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Lieut,  now  Lech.  It  separates  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Neckar,  the  ancient  Nieir,  from  those  that  run  into  the  Danube. 

III.  Taunus  Mons,  a  mountain  range  to  the  northwest  ot  Frdnt/ari,  and  ex- 
tending between  Wiesbaden  and  Hamburg.  It  is  now  called  the  Hiihc,  or  the 
Heyrick.  The  Taunus  range  sinks  with  a  steep  descent  toward  the  Main  and 
Rhine,  but  gradually  toward  the  Lahn  on  the  north. 

IV.  Rhcllco  Mom,  a  mountain  range  now  called  the  RathhaargeUrgt,  stretch- 
ing off  from  the  Siehengeiirge,  near  Bonn,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
and  extending  to  the  sources  of  the  Eder,  the  Lahn,  and  the  Ruhr.  Mela  say^ 
(iii.,  3),  '•  Montium  allissimi  Taunaa  et  Bhelico." 

V.  MelibScua  Mons  (to  Mjjiifiotov  opoc  as  Ptolemy  calls  it),  the  range  of  the 
flartz  Mountains,  in  the  m<Bt  extensive  sense  of  the  appellation ;  not,  as  some 
think,  the  Broeken  merely. 

VI.  Aaciburgius  Mons,  the  modern  Riesengehirge,  between  the  Elbe  and  tiie 
Oder.    Ptolemy  places  this  range  too  far  to  the  north, 

VII.  Sudeti  Mantes,  now  the  i-'fcAieBf rg-,.  the  ErzgebiTge,  together  with  ti.e 
ThUringcT  Watd  and  the  Lausitzer  Gebirge.    Ptolemy  calls  them  rii  Soid^ra  ofn. 

6.  Forests. 

I,  When  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  they 
found  a  large  portion  of  it  covered  with  primitive  forests.  These  were  either 
comprehended  under  one  general  name,  as  Hercffnia  Silm,  Hercyniua  Satiaa, 
Hercynium  Jugum,  or  received  special  appellations,  as  Bacenis  Siha,  Gahrela 
Siha,  &c. 

II.  Hercynia  Si^ra,— This  was  the  general  name  of  the  large  mountain  chain 
which  separates  the  interior  of  Germany  from  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Dan- 
ube, commencing  with  the  Schwartzicald,  or  Black  Foreal,  running  northward 
till  it  crosses  the  J/oin,  then  eastward,  comprising  what  are  now  called  the 
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Upcssarl  Wald  and  Franken  Wald,  through  Bolicmia  and  th    n      h        H  y 

Tlie  ancient  writers,  however,  do  not  all  agree  in  their  lies     p     n  P 

cmy  assigns  much  narrower  limits  to  the  name  than  Cse       A  A    ppli 

ii  lo  the  ridge  hetween  the  Gabrelan  Forest  and  the  Sarmat  an  M    n     n      h    h 
unite  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetan  Mountains,     Ciesar's  a        n   was  d  n    d 
from  report.    At  a  later  period,  the  Romans,  in  their  wa     w  h  Ma    b  d 
whose  possessions  lay  along  the  Bohnsr  Wald  Mountains  be  am    p       na 
acquainted  with  it.     Diflerent  names,  as  already  remarked   w        a  lerwa  d 
given  to  different  parts.    Thus, 

II.  Bacenis  Siha  was  that  part  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  which  lay  hetween 
the  Cheriisel  and  Catli,  extending  from  the  northern  banit  of  the  Main,  or  the 
western  part  of  the  ThuTingeTmald,  as  far  as  the  Fulda  Wald. 

III.  MaTcidna  Siha  was  the  SchwarlzwaU  or  Black  Forest.  This  name  be- 
came known  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  the  Alemanni.  The  Helvetii 
liad  dwelt  here  in  early  times,  but  were  espelled  by  the  wandering  Suevi. 

IV.  Gahrita  Silea  was  a  part  of  the  eastern  Thuringerwald,  lying  lo  the  sonlh 
uf  the  Sadeli  Monies, 

V.  Sallat  TcatobcrgieTisis,  in  the  bishopric  of  Faderhom,  between  the  Lippe 
and  the  Ems.    Memorable  as  the  scene  of  the, overthrow  of  Varus. 

VI.  Casia  Siha,  now  Hdservtald,  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel 

VII.  iueus  Sevmonum,  now  the  Sonnctoald  and  Finsierwald,  between  the  El- 
tler  and  the  SjtrM.  This  was  a  sacred  forest,  in  which  human  sacrifices  were 
accuslomiy  to  be  offered,  and  where  general  assemblies  used  to  be  held  of  del- 
egates fro^n  all  the  Sue  vie  tribes. 

Tin.  LuB(E  Silva,  on  each  side  of  the  River  Mams,  now  March,  It  answers 
now  to  Manhaitsberg,  a  name  which  is  the  same  as  Mond-Wallhcrg,  ttie  word 
mare  Bignifymg  "moon"  (monrf)  in  early  German. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 

I.  Danahiiis  (Aaroufiior),  the  Danahe,  called  by  Ihe  Germans  llie  Donav,. 
Slrabo  and  Pliny  mate  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Abnala,  a  part  of  the  Black 
Forest.  According  to  modem  accounts,  it  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Black  Forest,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  thS  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  ancient  Ponias  Exxinas,  alter  a  course  of  about  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  it  receives  sixty  navigable 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  <Enus,  now  the  Inn,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  smaller  streams.  The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers 
under  the  name  of  'lorpor  (ijiroa),  which  the  Romans  changed  to  Ister,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  after  it  had  received 
the  Savaa,  now  the  Save.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  learned  the  name 
Danuhius  from  the  natives  on  the  npper  part  of  the  stream,  with  whom  they 
were  brought  into  contact  by  commerce  and  by  conquest.  Herodotus,  in  his 
fourth  book  (chap.  4S,  &c.),  has  transmitted  to  ns  ail  that  was  known  in  his 
time  oflhe  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  (he  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  course. 

II.  Rhenus  ('P^hoc),  the  Rhine,  rising,  according  lo  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  in 
Mons  Ad&ta,  a  name  given  to  a  collection  of  summits  answering  at  the  present 
day  to  a  part  of  the  Lepontine  Alps.  The  sources  of  the  Rhine,arein  this  part 
of  the  Alps,  alitlle  to  the  east  of  Mount  St.Golhard,  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons.  Its  whole  course  is  about  nine  hundred  miles,  of  which  six  hundred  and 
thirty  are  navigable  from  Bale,  the  ancient  Basilia,  to  the  sea.  The  Romans 
tirst  became  acquainted  with  the  Rhine  by  the  conquests  of  Cssar  in  Gaul, 
who  crossed  it  twice  against  the  Germans.    He  knew,  however,  nothing  of  the 
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northern  or  eouthern  part  of  the  river  except  from  report,  and  appears  iicvcr  lo 
liave  gone  himself  farther  north  than  the  Scaldis,  the  modern  Scheldt,  though 
his  oavalty,  on  one  occasion,  reached  the  country  where  the  Rhine  and  the 
Mosa  meet.  The  campaigns  of  Dmsus  and  Tiberius  in  Rsetia  and  the  nortti- 
western  parts  of  Germany  gave  the  Romans  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  this  river.  Ancient  writers  differ  respecting  the  number  of  moull;s 
by  which  tlie  Rhine  fell  into  the  ocean.  Csesar  says  that  there  are  several,  bui 
most  other  writers  speak  only  of  Iwo  or  three.  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
makes  the  number  to  he  two,  the  w^tern  was  called  Vakalis  till  its  union  with 
the  Mosa,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  while  the  eastern,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  preserved  the  name  of  Rkc- 
nui.  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  say  that  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  sea  by 
three  mouths,  of  which  the  eastern,  according  to  Pliny,  was  called  Flcvum,  and 
the  western,  formed  by  the  union  with  the  Mosa,  Helium;  while  the  middle 
one,  which  was  only  a  stream  of  moderate  size,  relaineii  the  name  of  Rhenus. 
The  channel  called  Fievum  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  canal  which 
Drusus  dug  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the  Isala,  and  by  means  of  which  he  and 
Germanicus  sailed  to  the  ocean.  'The  Isala,  increased  by  the  waters  of  the 
Rliinc,  flowed  northward  into  a  great  lake  called  Flevo,  on  issuing  from  which 
it  became^  river  again,  and  fell  into  the  ocean  after  forming  an  island  of  the 
same  name.  In  course  of  time  the  sea  made  great  inroads  upon  the  land  round 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Isala,  till  at  length  it  submerged  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  became  united  with  the  Lake  Flevo,  Ihua  forming  the  moUern  Zuider 
7,u,  or  "  Southern  Sea." 

At  the  present  day  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  arms  near  the  village  of  Pah- 
ntrdea,  which  is  within  the  territories  of  Holland ;  of  these  arms  Ihe  southern 
is  called  the  ffs/d,  the  ancient  Vahdis,  while  the  northern  preserves  the  name 
li  Rhine.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  volume  of  water  run  into  the  Waal.  The 
Waal  runs  westward,  and  the  Rhine  northwest.  The  Rhine  divides  again  twelve 
miles  lower  down,  above  AmJteim,  into  the  Yssel,  the  ancient  laala,  which  runs 
to  the_  north,  and  the  Rhine,  which  runs  off  lo  the  west.  The  Yssel  falls  into 
the  Zuider  Zee.  Tlie  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  running  westward,  divides  for 
the  third  time  about  tlllrty  miles  lower  down,  at  Wych,  by  Duarslede.  The 
southern  arm  is  called  the  Leek,  and  the  northern  goes  by  the  name  of  Krimme 
Rhpi,  "  Crooked  Rhine."  The  Leek  is  the  larger  river.  The  Croohed  Rhine 
runs  northwest  to  Ulrecht,  the  ancient  Ttajeclas  Rheni.  where  it  divides  for  the 
fourth  and  last  time.  The  arm  which  runs  northward  is  called  the  Vecht,  the 
ancient  Vidrus,  and  falls  into  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  other,  whose  name  is  changed 
into  that  of  Oulde  Rkyn,  ■'  Old  Rhine,"  continues  westward  through  the  mw-shes 
of  Holland,  where  the  waters  are  used  for  feeding  numerous  canals.  It  passes 
through  Leyden,  the  ancient  Ltigdtmum  Baianorum,  and  formerly  did  not  reach 
the  sea,  being  prevented  by  some  sandy  dunes  which  line  the  shores  of  this  part 
of  Holland  1  but  in  1607  a  canal  was  madethrough  them,  and  the  river  now  dis- 
charges a  small  quantity  of  water  into  th%  sea  at  £a(toyc)t,  northwest  of  Leyden, 
The  Leek,  or  middle  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  also  a  canal,  made  by 
the  Roman  general  Corbuio ;  and  it  existed  as  such  to  A.D.  829,  when  the  bed 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  an  inundation,  and  thus  it  became  the  principal  river, 
while  the  true  Rhine  was  reduced  to  insignificance.  It  runs  from  Wyck,  by 
Daurslede,  westward  for  about  fifty  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by 
a  branch  of  the  Maas  or  Meuse.  the  ancient  Mosa,  called  the  Meriee  or  Mcricede. 
On  approaching  the  sea,  another  arm  of  the  Maa:',  called  the  Oulde  Ma»s, "  OM 
Maas,"  joins  it,  and  from  thja£ailU-to  ils  mo^tli lL£..3'_ide  lestuary  of  the  river 
IS  called  the  -Maas 
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III.  VniiTiS's,  now  tlie  i^v-se,  passing  by  the  modern  GtSningen,  and  falling 
inlo  tlie  GerraaQ  Ocean.  At  its  mouth  was  Ptolemy's  Mapapfiavlc  Xifir/f,  whici 
svill  retains  the  name  of  Mama. 

IV.  Araiaia,  now  the  Ems,  rose  in  the  Satins  Teutoiurgknsis,  and  emptied 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  calls  it  the  'Afiaaia,  and  Ptolemy  the  'A/iuo-fOf. 
Mela  gives  it  the  name  of  Amsiut.  On  this  river  Drusus  defeated  the  Bructeri 
in  a  naval  encounteT. 

.  V.  Viiurgis,  now  the  Weser.  This  river  is  formed  by  «he  junction  of  the 
Wcrra  and  the  Fulda,  and  their  united  streams  take  the  name  of  Weser,  which 
issupposedtobeonly  a  comiption  of  the  original  name  of  the  Werru  (Wisaraha, 
Wesara,  Wirraha).  The  Weser  is  Itnown  in  Roman  history  by  the  estiedttions 
of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  against  the  Cherasci  and  their  confederates.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  Oiii^ovpytc,  and  Strabo  Biaovpyi^. 

VI.  Albis,  now  the  Elbe,  rising  in  the  Rieacngebirge  chain,  or  Gianl  Moimtatna 
of  Bohemia.  This  Was  the  easternmost  stream  of  Germany  with  which  the 
Romans  were  acquainted,  and  they  knew  it,  moreover,  only  in  the  northern  part 
of  its  coarse.  The  first  Roman  commander  who  reached  it  in  a  military  expe- 
dition was  Drusus,  B.C.  9.  The  only  Roman,  however,  who  crossed  it  with  an 
army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  B.C.  3.  The  last  Roman  general  in  this 
quarter  was  Tiberius,  A. D.  5.  Thenameof  this  river  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  old  northern  term  elf  or  dfa,  which  in  the  early  German  became  Albif  or 
Elbs,,  and  means  "  a  river." 

VIL  Viadras,  now  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  OitaSoi  {Viadua), 
but  the  more  correct  fonn,  it  is  thought,  woald  have  been  OitaSpo^,  Viadrus, 
as  we  have  here  given  it.  According  to  the  same  ancient  writer,  the  rivtr  was 
called  OviaJof  only  at  its  mouth,  and  received,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
appellation  ol'laSoiia.  Reichard  makes  the  Vuidus  coincide  with  the  modem 
Wippfr,  and  the  Jaiud  with  the  Thuc.  An  argument  in  favor  of  identifying  the 
Viadrus  with  the  Oder,  and  also  tending  to  confirm  the  orthography  which  we 
have  adopted,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Old  Wendo- Slavonic  name  of  the  Oder, 
Wiadro. 

VIII.  Visluia,  now  called  by  the  Germans  the  Weichsel,  by  the  Poles  the  Wiela, 
by  English  writers  the  Vislata.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  OvlaroiXac.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  styles  it  the  Bisla,  which, 
giving  the  initial  letter  a  vowel  sound,  will  agree  with  the  Polish  name.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  amber  region  began,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Mare  Saemc-am  or  Bailie  Sea. 

8.  Tributary    Strea.ms. 

(A.)   Tribularies  to  the  Danube,  on  its  left  bank,  in  Germania 


1.  The  Alemannus  or  AUmo,  now  the  Alimnhl.  The  course  of  this  river  shows 
frequent  traces  of  Raman  military  lines,  which  sometimes  intersect  its  bed. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called  the  Aimana.  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  continuous  navigation  between  the  Rhine  andlDanube  by  uniting  the 
waters  of  the  Alemannus  with  those  of  the  Sadantia,  now  the  Rednilz.  2.  The 
Nablis,  called,  also,  the  Bac ;  now,  according  to  Reichard,  the  Naabe.  3.  The 
EeganuimnowtbeRegen.  4.  The  C»siw,  now  the  Wna^.  5.  The  Jtfarns,  called, 
also,  the  Moras,  now  the  March.  This  stream  became  well  known  to  the  Ko- 
mans  in  tlieir  war  with  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Maroomanni,  6.  The  Grnnua, 
now  the  Gran,  in  the  land  of  the  Qoadi. 
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(B.)   Tributaries  to  the  BJiine,  on  its  right  bank,  in  Oermai 


1.  Tlie  Nicer  or  Niger,  now  the  Neckar.  3.  The  Manns  or  Mienus,  now  the 
Main.  3.  The  Logana  or  Lohana,  now  the  Lahn.  4.  The  Sigum,  ealied,  also, 
Sega,  or  SE^aia,  now  the  Sieg.  This  river,  like  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
is  only  mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages.  5.  The  Luppia,  now  the  Lippe ;  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  AoKTr/of,  6.  The  Elison  C^Xiauv),  navi  the  Alme.  Onthisriver 
stood  the  Roman  caslellara  called  Aliso,  where  the  modem  Elsen  is  trow  situa- 
ted, and  which  was  the  key  to  the  passes  of  the  Saltus  Tejtlobargiensis.  7.  Sala 
BrBcicroftini,  called,  also,  thelsala,  now  the  Ysad,  of  which  mention  has  already 
heen  made  in  the  acconat  given  of  the  Rhine. 

9.  Lakes. 

I.  Eslia  Laciis,  menUoned  by  Mela,  and,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  an- 
swering now  to  the  Dammersee  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

II.  Fkvo  Locus,  in  the  country  of  the  Frisii,  from  the  union  of  which  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  by  an  irroption  of  the  latter,  arose  the  present  Zuider  Zee. 
This  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  accoant  of  the  Rhine. 

III.  Laciia  Brigardiiats,  now  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  called,  also,  the  Bodensee, 
froni  the  ancient  castle  of  Bodtaann,  and  likewise  the  Lake  of  Coslnili.  lis 
ancient  name  Briga-niinsis  is  given  to  it  from  the  Brigatitii,  who  dwelt  on  its 
shores.  Mela  calls  it  Lai^as  Veiieltis,  or  rather  gives  this  name  to  that  part  of 
the  lake  from  Coasiam  to  Radolfxell,  now  called  the  Unterzeliereee,  or  Lower 
Lake.  Tiberius  built  a  fleet  on  this  lake  in  order  to  attack  the  Tindelici.  Pliny 
expressly  assigns  it  to  Rstia ;  others  reckon  it  part  of  Vindelicia.  As  the 
Rhine  passes  through  it,wehavepreferredniakingmentLonof  it  under  the  head 
of  Germany. 
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I.  The  Roman  writers  draw  very  unfavorable  pictures  generally  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  ancient  Getniany.  Mela,  for  example,  describes  Ihesnrlace  of  ihe 
coantry  as  cot  up  by  a  multitude  of  rivers,  made  rugged  by  numerous  moantain 
chains,  and  in  a  great  measure  impracticable  for  travellers  by  reason  of  the  for- 
ests and  marshes  that  covered  it.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of  it  as  roagh  with  for- 
ests or  deformed  by  fens.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  was  productive  for  grain, 
and  Icindly  to  fruit-trees,  and  that  it  also  abounded  in  cattle  ;  but  he  makes  these 
last  to  have  been,  for  the  jnost  part,  diminutive  in  size, 

II.  Tacitus,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  much  of  the  interior  of 
Germany,  although  it  is  tme  that  numerous  forests  were  scattered  over  tlie 
country.  The  marshes,  moreover,  of  which  he  speaks,  refer  principally  to  the 
country  of  East  FHesland,  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems  and  Weser,  and  to  some  parts  of  Weslphalia  and  Lower  Saxoity.  It  would 
seem,  from  other  accounts,  that  Germany  was  by  no  means  an  unproductive 
country.  Ciesar,  for  example,  speaks  of  the  fertility  of  the  country  around  the 
Hereynian  Forest ;  Commodus  laid  the  Marcomanni  under  a  tribute  of  com  ; 
the  cultivation  of  oats  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  even  Tacitus  himself  speaks 
elsewhere  of  barley,  out  of  which  a  fermented  liquor  was  made. 

III.  As  regards  the  animals  of  the  country,  especially  the  cattle,  Tacitus  wishes 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  stunted  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  This, 
however,  is  an  error     Some  of  the  quadrupeds  of  ancient  Germany — the  urus 
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(auerachsj,  for  example — were  remarkable  for  their  size.  The  smallness  of  the 
cattle  must  have  been,  owing  rather  to  want  of  care  in  feeding  them,  in  protect- 
ing them  from  the  ordinary  inclemencies  of  winter,  and  in  improving  the  breed 
by  mixtures, 

11.  Character  of  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  OuK  principal  information  onthis  subject  is  derived  fromTaeitus,  who  wrote 
a  separate  treatise  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  German  tribes.  Occa- 
sional notices  aivd  scattered  hints  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  other  ancient 
authors,  particularly  in  the  Gallic  Commentaries  of  C^sar. 

II.  The  Germans  are  described  as  tall  and  robust  of  frame,  with  light  blue 
eyes  and  deep  yellow  hair ;  as  inured  to  cold  and  hunger,  but  not  to  heat  and 
thirst ;  as  warlike,  yet  friendly  and  hospitable,  even  to  utter  strangers ;  as 
scorning  every  restraint,  eonsideriog  independence  as  the  most  valuable  of  pos- 
sessions, and  therefore  ready  to  give  up  life  rather  than  freedom. 

III.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  the  German,  when  not  engaged 
in  warfare,  lived  amid  his  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the  chase,  and  the 
produce  of  his  fiocks  and  herds,  or  by  the  culture  oftheground,  though  this  last 
occupied  comparatively  little  of  his  attention.  The  warrior,  however,  during 
these  same  seasons  of  peace,  led  a  lif&  of  total  inaction,  given  up  to  sleep,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  to  gaming.  A  beverage  prepared  with  little'art 
from  barley  or  wheat  indemniiied  them  for  the  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
while  they  carried  their  love  of  gaming  tJi  such  an  extent  as  even  to  stake  on 
the  final  throw,  when  every  thing  else  was  lost,  their  personal  freedom  itself. 

IV.  The  form  of  government  in  most  of  the  German  states  was  the  demo- 
cratic. The  pubhc  assemblies,  consisting  of  all  able  to  bear  arms  and  belong, 
ing  to  the  same  tribe,  were  summoned  either  at  fixed  periods  or  on  sudden 
emergencies.  The  free  vole  of  the  members  of  these  councils  decided  on  pub- 
lic offences,  the  election  of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace ;  for,  though  the  lead- 
ers were  allowed  to  discuss  alt  subjects  previously,  yet  the  right  of  deciding 
was  vested  solely  in  the  people  at  large.  In  some  of  the  communities,  partic- 
ularly those  dwelling  more  to  the  north,  a  monarchical  form  of  government  pre- 
vailed 1  but  even  here  cheeks  were  imposed  upon  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
democratic  features  were  visible. 

V.  In  times  of  danger  or  war  a  leader  was  chosen,  and  the  most  valiant  was 
selected  for  this  purpose ;  but  even  then  they  led  their  countrymen  more  by  their 
example  than  by  any  authority.  As  soon  as  the  danger  or  war  was  over,  his 
authority  ceased.  In  times  of  peace,  no  other  superiors  were  known  than  the 
chieftains,  who  were  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to  distribute  justice,  or  to  com- 
pose differences  in  their  respective  districts.  Each  of  these  chieftains  was  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  companions,  who  acted  both  as  a  council  of  advice  and 
a  means  of  enforcing  authority, 

VI.  To  leaders  of  approved  valor  the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves, and  as  the  former  vied  with  each  other  in  assembling  around  them  the 
bravest  companions,  so  the  latter  contended  by  their  zeal  and  prowess  for  the 
favor  of  their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  foremost  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  the  duty  of  each  companion  not  to  be  inferior  in  prowess  and 
daring  to  his  chief  To  survive  the  fall  of  their  leader  was  an  indelible  dis- 
grace to  the  companions,  for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
and  to  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  achievements.  The  leader  fought  foi 
victory,  his  companions  for  their  leader. 

VII.  The  primitive  nations  of  Germany  attached  something  of  a  sacred  and 
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prescient  character  to  the  female  sex.  Hence  the  importance  which  lliey  at- 
tached to  theireounselsanilresponses,  and  hence,  too,  the  reverence  with  which 
they  regarded  certain  females  of  their  nation,  who  were  supposed  to  be  giUed 
with  prophetic  powers.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the  chieftains  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  family  connections  and  influence.  Adultery  was  con- 
sidered an  inexpiable  crime,  and  was,  therefore,  of  very  rate  occurrence.  The 
punishment  of  the  offfence,  when  committed,  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of 
the  husband. 

VIII.  The  religious  notions  of  the  race  were  necessarily  rude  and  imperfecl, 
but  stillboremanifest  traces  of  an  Oriental  origin.  Theirebief  deity  was  Odin, 
the  BudhaoftheEast,  bntwhom  the  Romans  assimilated  to  their  own  Mercury, 
and  on  stated  occasions  they  sought  to  propitiate  him  even  by  human  sacrifices. 
The  god  of  battles,  Thor,  the  Roman  Mara,  was  also,  as  might  he  expected,  an 
object  of  peculiar  adoration.  Some  of  the  Suevic  tribes  also  paid  adoration  to 
the  moon,  or,  as  Tacitus  miscalls  it,  the  goddess  Isis.  Their  temples  were 
groves  and  forests,  rendered  sacred  by  the  veneration  of  many  generalions,  and 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  these  were  preserved  their  sacred  standards.  Among 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  goddess  Herlha  (Earth)  was  partic- 
ularly worshipped.  Her  terapie  was  a  sacred  grove  in  the  Isle  of  Jiugsn,  and 
her  rites  strongly  remind  us  of  those  of  Cybele  among  the  Romans,  Phrygians, 
and  other  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as  those  of  Baghawadi  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India, 

13.  Geeman  Teibes  moee  in  detail. 
1.  Tribes  on  the  Sea-cqast. 
(A.)  Tribe  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems. 
Fmsii, — The  Frisii  were  divided  into  the  F-risii  Majorca  and  Frisii  Minares. 
The  Frisii  Minarea  inhabited  the  tract  north  of  the  7nsu/o  BaJnuorum,  comprising 
Oberystel,  Gtldtrs,  Utrecht,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
The  FriiH  Majoret  dwelt  between  the  Yssel,  the  Ems,  and  the  country  of  the 
Bructeri,  in  West  Friesland  and  Grdningcn.  The  FrisiabSnet,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  probably  formed  part  of  the  same  race,  and  seem  to  have  dwelt  In  the 
islands  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  From  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  Romans,  tlie 
Frisii  long  continued  their  most  zealous  friends  in  this  part :  they  rendered  Dru- 
sus  the  most  aclive  service,  and  not  only  supported  Germanicus  themselves  by 
their  advice  and  immediate  aid,  but  brought  over  the  Cauci  also.  The  cause 
of  this  friendship  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  existed  between 
them  and  the  Cherusci,  against  whom  all  these  enterprises  of  the  Romans  were 
directed.  It  was  interrupted,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  Romans  building 
forts  in  their  territory,  and  attempting  to  levy  tribute.  They  rose  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, massacred  the  soldiers  who  were  among  them,  and  destroyed  most  of 
their  strongholds.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  proceeded  against  them,  hul 
the  jealousy  of  Claudios  Csesar  slopped  his  conquests,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  forward  the  Romans  no 
more  entered  their  country.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  we  hear  of  them 
as  members  of  the  Sa!(on  league ;  and  by  this  time  Ihey  had  greatly  extended 
their  possessions.  On  the  east  they  reached  to  the  Weser,  and  along  the  coast 
they  held  some  posts  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  on  the  west  their  name  appears  more 
than  once  in  the  Batavian  Islands,  on  the  Maise  and  Scheldt,  aa6  on  the  whole 
coast  a^  Flanders.  They  accompanied  the  Saxons  in  their  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Britain.  Their  descendants,  who  still  retain  tbeirname  of  Frisians,  are 
settled  among  the  small  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig, 
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The  following  geographical  positions  may  be  mentiuned  among  the  Frisii; 
I.  BuTckaiia,  called  by  Strabo  Boup^oi'iV,  an  island  answering  to  the  modern 
Borkum.  Pltny  calls  it  Fabaria,  from  a  species  of  wild  bean  growing  there. 
3.  AatteTama,  now  the  island  of  Ameland.  It  was  also  called  GUssaHa,  from 
the  amber  found  here  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  3.  Corbuloais  Monumentura.  The 
fortress  erected  by  Corbulo  to  keep  the  Frisii  under  proper  restraint.  It  gave 
rise  subsequently  to  the  modern  city  of  Groningen.  i.  Cntploricia  Villa,  now 
Hem  Ry&,  in  Oyslerlaiide.  It  was  here  that  four  hundred  Roman  soldiers  slew 
tliemselvcs  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Frisii. 

(B.)  Tribe  between,  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe. 
Ciuci.— This  tribe  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  from  the  Amisia,  now  Ems,  to  the 
Atbia,  now  Elbe,  and  reached  southward  somewhat  below  what  is  nDW  Oslfries- 
land,  Oidenherg,  and  Bremen,  although  along  the  Wescr  these  boundaries  often 
changed.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  divide  them  into  the  Greater  aivd  the  Less,  and 
tboagb  Tacitus  does  not  make  this  distinction  in  his  "  Germany,"  he  alludes  to 
it  in  bis  Annals.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Cauci  Majorca  dwelt  between  the 
Visurgis  and  Albis,  and  the  Cauci  Minores  between  the  Amisia  and  Visurgia. 
Tacitus  says  that  their  country  was  extensive  and  thickly  settled,  and  that 
they  were  a  people  distinguished  among  the  Germans  fortheir  love  of  justice  and 
peace ;  powerful  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  not  provolte  war,  and  yet  were 
always  ready  to  resist  aggression.  They  were  at  one  tima  friends  to  Rome, 
and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Germanicus  in  the  war  against  the  Clierusci,  But 
here  again  the  Romans  roused  the  enmity  of  their  allies  by  pursuing  the  same 
policy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Frisii.  Under  Gannascus  they  crossed  the  lUiine, 
and  made  incursions  into  the  Roman  province  of  Germania  Inferior,  bet  were 
repulsed  by  Corbulo,  and  Gannascus  was  slain.  Tlicy  afterward  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Eatavian  chief  Civilis.  Ptolemy  mentions,  as  their  towns,  1.  Pin- 
biraTocm,  now  Brema  or  Varet.  2.  Lcaphana,  now  Luticbcrg,  according  to  some. 
3.  Tuliphurdiim,  now  Verdcn  or  DoMbergen.  4.  Siatulamla,  now  Vtende.  5.  'feu- 
dcriam,  now  Dclecm.  Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  (hat  of  Iheii  harbor, 
C'lixMvcTi. 

(C.)  Tribes  immediately  East  of  the  Elbe. 
I.  Angli. — We  find  the  earliest  record  of  this  tribe  in  Tacitus.  But  this  au- 
thor oidy  mentions  their  name,  states  a  few  particulars  relative  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  intimates  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Suevi.  He  appears  to  have 
known  very  little  about  them.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  expeditions  of 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  therefore  probably  at  that  time  were  on  the  east  of 
the  Elbe.  Ptolemy  places  them  on  the  west,  in  whatisnowJIfafdeJurg-.  D'An- 
ville  has  in  his  map  assigned  them  the  same  district  which  they  occupied  in  the 
liflh  century,  before  their  emigration  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion  of  modem  ScMe^mg 
and  some  part  of  Holslein,  mating  the  German  Ocean  their  western  boundary, 
the  Saxons  their  nearest  neighbors  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the  southeast, 
and  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (449),  a  large 
iiody  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  sailed  over  to  England, 
and  established  permanent  settlements  in  the  island.  The  Angles,  however, 
seem  to  have  prevailed  in  numbers  or  influence,  for  it  was  they  that  gave  the 
name  to  their  new  country,  Angel-land,  Anglia,  though  it  was  sometimes  called 
Saximia  Traxsmanna.  The  name  Anglo-Saxons,  which  comprises  both  Angles 
and  Saxons,  was  invented  by  later  historians  for  the  sake  of  co 
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ir.  Sii"NEs.— Tlie  earliest  writers  who  mention  the  Saxons  describe  them 
as  neighbors  of  the  Danes,  south  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Pt-olemy  also 
speaks  of  tbe  islands  of  the  Saxons,  which  were  probably  the  modern  islands  of 
Eidersledl,  NordslTond,  Wkking  Harde,  and  Baking  Horde.  Orosius  says  that 
they  inhabited  a  marshy  comitry,  wliich  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
Toward  the  southwest  they  seem  not  at  first  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Elbe. 
The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Persians  and  ancient  Indians  af- 
fords reason  for  believing  that  the  Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin,  and  hence 
some  have  derived  their  name  from  that  of  the  Sacie  on  the  Indus.  Others, 
however,  trace  it  to  the  word  "  sasaen,"  that  is, "  settled,"  in  contradistinction 
from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a  sort  of  nomadic  life.  When,  during  the 
migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neighboring  tribes  changed  their  countries  and 
migrated  toward  the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  to  extend  in  the  same 
direction,  and  at  last  we  find  Ihem  occupying  the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the 
Rhine,  the  Lippe,  and  the  German  Ocean.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  called 
by  Anglo-Saxon  writers  "  Old  Saxony,"  to  distinguish  it  from  "  New  Saxony"  or 
England.  In  the  third  century  the  Saxons  often  lauded  on  the  coasts  of  En- 
gland and  France,  and  ravaged  the  maritime  districts,  until,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  a  portion  of  them  joined  the  Angli,  and  made  a  permanent  set- 
tlement in  England.  Those  Saxons  who  remained  in  Germany  moved  gradu- 
ally toward  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  gradually  abandoned  their  piratical 
and  plundering  mode  of  Hfe,  to  become  an  agricultural  people 

III.  CiuHEi. — A  nation  commonly,  but  erroneously,  placed  on  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  or  modem  Ju(^tui.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  their 
seats  abound  in  uncertainties  and  contradictions.  The  writers  who  place  them 
on  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  are  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy.  But,  upon  exam- 
ination, it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  inhabited  these  parts.  The  Greeks 
first  became  acquainted  with  them  under  thenameofCimmeni,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  were  driven  from  this  quarter,  and  disappeared  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greelts,  who  fabled  that  they  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  in  a  land  shrouded  by  perpetual  night.  Pytheas,  who  circum- 
navigated the  greater  part  of  the  northwest  of  Europe,  saw  a  large  peninsula, 
where  the  long  nights  and  the  intense  cold  in  winter  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii,  and  so  assigned  this  countiy 
as  their  abode.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  most  of  the  geographers.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanious;  and, 
though  the  fleet  of  the  latter  discovered  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  of  Pytheas, 
they  found  no  Cimbrians  dwelling  in  it,  nor  did  it  bear  a  name  derived  from  that 
people.  Ptolemy  places  them  at  the  extremity  of  it,  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap,  as 
he  has  no  other  tribe  to  fix  in  this  locality.  Their  real  country  lay  probably  on 
the  northeast  side  of  Germany.  It  was  on  this  side  that  they  invaded  Germany, 
and  were  opposed  by  the  Boii,  at  that  time  the  inhabitanta  of  Bohemia.  To- 
gether with  the  Teutones  they  entered  Gaul,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Ambrones.  With  their  combined  forces  they  tlien  invaded  Spain,  but  were  re- 
jHilsed  by  the  Celtiberi.  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  then  proceeded  through 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  view  of  making  an  irruption  into  Italy,  hut  were 
defeated  hy  Marius  at  Aqute  Sextisc,  now  Aix.  The  Cimbri,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  marched  inio  Helvetia,  were  there  joined  hy  the  Tigurlni,  and  having 
made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  drove  back  Catulus,  but  were  at  last  routed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Marius  and  that  commander,  B.C.  101.  From  this  time  lit- 
tle or  aa  mention  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  history,  but  tradition  says  that  the 
remnant  of  tbem  settled  in  the  central  vallejrs  of  Helvetia,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  ik;  Waldsldltai  and  of  the  Bcrjwje  OJer/aud  are  supposed  to  be  thoL- iJestrjijfJ- 
antE.  The  Cimbri  appear  to  have  been  a  Celtic,  not  a  German  racs.  Their 
name  may  still  be  traced  in  Cymry,  the  national  appellation  of  the  Welsh. 

IV.  Te'utoneb  or  Tehtoni,  a  name  given  to  a  tribe  said  to  dwell  on  the  east 
of  the  Albis ;  but  more  probably  we  have  here  merely  a  general  appellation  for 
the  whole  German  race.  The  word  Teuton  or  Teuloncs  contains  evidently  tht 
same  root  with  the  modem  national  term  Deutsths  or  Teatsche. 

(A.)  Tribes  between  the  Frisii  and  the  River  Luppia,  and 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Visurgis. 

I.  Bkucteki. — This  tribe,  in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  never  changea 
their  seals.  Toward  the  west  they  reached  to  the  Vecht ;  toward  the  south  to 
the  Luppia  or  iippe;  toward  the  east  almost  to  the  Weaer;  and  toward  the  north 
they  bordered  upon  the  Friaii  and  Cauei.  They  were  divided  into  the  Brucleri 
Majorca,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Eras,  and  the  Bructeri  Minorcs,  who  dwelt 
on  the  west  of  that  stream.  Tadhus  says  that  they  were  extirpated  by  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii ;  but  this  is  an  error,  since  we  find  them  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  R«man  genera!  Spnrlnnain  the  reign  of  Trajan;  and  at  a  still 
later  period  they  appear  as  a  powerful  people  among  the  members  of  the  Frank 
league.    Their  principal  towns  were,  1.  Mediolanium,  now  Mcuin,    2.  Stereon 

II.  Tub  ANTES. —Confederates  of  the  Cherusci,  and  settled  at  iirat  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Yssd.  They  retired  subsequently  from  these  tejiitoriea  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Lippe,  and,  finally,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Marsi  by  the 
Romnn  arms,  established  themselves  in  the  territory  of  this  last-mentioned  tribe. 

III.  ChamIvi. — This  tribe  originally  occupied  the  tract  which  extended  north- 
ward to  the  F(cjW,  eastward  to  the  Ema,  southward  to  the  Lippe,  and  westward 
to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At  a  later  period  they  lived  between  tiie 
Weaer  and  the  Hartt  Movntaim.  In  the  third  century  they  are  again  found  on 
the  Rhine  as  members  of  the  Frank  league,  and  in  the  next  century  they  spread 
themselves  along  the  Waal.  Tacitus  has  most  probably  committed  a  mistake 
in  placing  them  in  the  country  of  the  Bructeri. 

IV.  Mahsi, — This  tribe,  according  to  the  most  correct  opinion,  had  their  set- 
tlements in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Logana,  now  the  Laha, 

V.  DuLGiEiNi. — Ptolemy  places  this  tribe  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wescr, 
but  Tacitus  assigns  them  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
in  what  was  once  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri.  They  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  probably  driven  eastward  by  the  same  irruption  of  tlie 
Cauci  as  that  which  expelled  the  Angrivarii. 

VT.  Usipn  or  UsipiTEs. — ^This  tribe  is  generally  named  in  connection  with  the 
Tencteri.  They  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  When  driven  from  their 
original  seats  by  the  Catti,  they  wandered  for  three  years  in  Germany,  and  hav- 
ing at  length  come  to  the  Rhine,  they  crossed  the  river  and  seized  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Menapii,  Eburones,  and  Condrusi,  between  the  Rhine  and  MoselU. 
They  were  defeated  by  Ceesar,  and  many  perished  in  attempting  to  recross  the 
Rhine.  The  remnant  of  the  nation,  after  this,  took  refuge  with  the  Sigambri. 
In  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  they  are  found  dwelling  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  Laha,  and  they  were  still  living  hero  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  In  Ptolemjf's 
time  they  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  Black  Forest.  They  became  eventu- 
ally mixed  up  with  the  Alemanni- 
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(B.)  Tribes  between  the  Lteppia  and  Manus. 

I,  SiaAMBEi  or  SicAMDBi,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Istevones.  Their 
original  seals  were  on  the  River  Sieg  or  Sig,  and  extended  from  this  river  lo 
the  Lippe.  The  Romans  finally  conquered  them  under  the  leading  of  Drusus. 
Tiberius  subsequently  transferred  a  large  part  of  them  lo  the  left  or  southern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Gtigerm.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  they  became  incorporated  into  the  league  of  the  Franks. 

II.  Tencteei. — These  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  tlie  account  given  of 
the  Usipii.  They  lived  south  of  the  iippe,  in  the  region  opposite  Cologne  and 
Bffim,  At  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  they  had  removed 
eastward;  but  they  returned  after  the  overthrow  of  Taros,  and  in  the  age  of 
Tacitus  their  possessions  extended  northward  to  the  Lippe,  where  they  bordered 
upon  the  Bructeri,  and  southward  to  the  Sieg. 

in.  Maitiaci. — Probably  a  branch  of  the  Calti,  dwelhng  on  the  right  banl.- 
of  Ihe  Rhine,  in  WeHeran  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  tract  possessed  by  the  Uhii 
before  they  crossed  the  Rhine.  In  the  war  of  the  Batavi,  they,  together  with 
the  Usipii  and  Catti,  besieged  Magantiacuni!  aov/  Mayence.  After  their  terri- 
tories were  occupied  hy  the  Alemanni,  their  name  was  almost  extinguished. 
Their  capital  was  Matlium,  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  lo  be  fixed  at 
Madcn.    Another  of  their  towns  was  Aqua  Mlaltiaca,  now  Wisiaden. 

(C.)  Tribe  south  of  the  Mmnus. 
Ale.mansi. — A  powerful  German  people,  the  limits  of  whose  settlements  at 
first  were  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Main.  In  subsequent  ages  their  ter- 
ritory extended  toward  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  first  notice  of 
ihem  in  history  occurs  in  A.D.  214,  when  a  large  number  of  them  were  treach- 
erously massacred  by  Caracaha.  From  that  period  they  were  engaged  in  al- 
most constant  hostility  with  the  Komans,  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Gaul,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  when  they  were  defeated  in 
a  bloody  battle  at  Langres.  After  this  they  remained  until  A.D.  33V,  when 
they  again  invaded  Gaul,  during  the  reign  of  the  ■Jons  of  Constantine.  Julian, 
however,  in  356-361,  not  only  drove  them  out  of  this  country,  hut  even  made 
several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains  We  find  them,  however,  even 
after  this,  ftequenllj  coming  mto  collision  with  the  Roman  arms.  Their 
strength  was  finally  broken  m  the  bloody  battle  gained  by  the  Frankish  king 
Cldoixeig,  at  TotUacum  now  Zu/pich,  in  1  D  49b 

3.  Teiees   on  the   left  bam.  or   the   Danube. 

Tribes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Erzgebirge  and  Riesen^ 
geUrge. 

I.  HekkundChi. — This  tribe  occupied  what  is  now  Saxony  and  Anhalt,  be- 
tween the  Saale  and  the  Bl6e.  In  the  fifth  century  (hey  appear  in  this  same 
quarter  under  the  name  of  Thuringi.  in  the  name  HermunduTi,  Hermun  is 
probably  not  an  essential  part,  hut  merely  iharks  that  they  belonged  to  the  Her- 
minones.  Buri  seems  to  have  been  their  real  name,  and  this  root  appears, 
with  a  German  ending,  in  Thar-ingi.  Among  their  towns,  as  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy,  we  may  mention,  1.  Segodunma,  now  Wurceburg ;  3.  Bcrgiuni,  noiv 
Bamberg;  3,  Menosgaia,  now  Barath. 

II,  Narieci,— This  tribe  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  Fiehtelgebirge.  Plolemj 
calls  them  Varisli  (OiapiBTol),  and  Dio  Cassius,  Naritea  (Napiexai). 
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III.  QuiDi,— This  powerful  tribe  always  appear  io  the  closest  connection 
with  the  Marcomanni.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  them  after 
the  conquest  of  Pannonia,  Their  most  ancient  setllemenls  on  the  Danube 
reached  eastward  to  the  Tibiscas,  now  the  Tkeis,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Getse.  They  afterward  withdrew  westward.  The  Quadi  carried  on  wars  with 
M.  Anrelius,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  Gallienus,  Aurelian,  Conatantine,  Julian, 
and  Valentiiiian  I.,  &c,,  nntil  the  fifth  century,  when  they  appear  to  liave  coa- 
lesced with  other  nations. 

IV.  Marcomanni. — We  first  hear  of  this  tribe  in  the  arniy  of  Ariovistus,  At 
a  subsequent  period  we  find  them  dwelling  between  the  Danube  and  the  Draic, 
in  Austria  and  Hungary,  till  the  Romans  conquered  Pannonia  and  the  Noric 
Alps,  when  they  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into  the  country 
occupied  by  tlie  Boii,  whom  they  expelled.  This  they  did  under  the  guidance 
of  Marohodnus,  who  liad  been  educated  at  Rome,  and  who  raised  his  people  to 
a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  hostilities  bn)!te  oat  be- 
tween the  Marcomanni  and  the  Romans,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  tlie  death  of  Attila,  in  whose  army 
they  served,  the  Marcomanni  are  no  longer  heard  of 

V.  Bon. — This  tribe  may  be  here  mentioned,  because  originally  settled  with- 
in the  limits  which  we  are  considering.  The  settlements  of  this  once  power- 
ful tribe  are  found  in  Gaul,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  Danube  from  its  source 
eastward,  probably  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Enns;  toward  the  south  they 
stretched  to  the  mountains  which  separate  Tyrii  from  Bavaria.  The  eastern 
part  of  Sufliio,  with  the  whole  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  which  took  tl\eir  names 
from  them  (Bavaria  having  been  originally  Bdatia),  belonged  to  them.  Tliey 
also  occupied  part  of  Moravia.  From  Bohemia  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mar- 
comanni, and  settled  in  Norioum  and  Bavaria,  where  Boiodarum,  now  Innsladt, 
took  its  name  from  them.  At  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain, 
they  crossed  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy,  between  the  Tarus, 
the  Silavus,  and  the  Apennines.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
Scipio  Nasica,  and  afterward  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Drose.  After  this 
they  were  greatly  weakened  in  wars  with  the  Geti,  end  an  extensive  tract  in 
this  part  was  called  Deserla  Boiomm.  Some  of  the  Boii  accompanied  Brennns 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  in  Galatia.  Others  join- 
ed the  Helvetii  when  they  migrated  into  Gaul,  and  were  allowed  hy  Caesar  to 
settle  among  tlie  ^dui.  Bohemia  takes  its  name  from  Bmenmm  or  Boihemum, 
which  means,  probably,  "  the  home  {hcim,  hcimath)  of  the  Boii," 


I,  SuEV!. — A  powerful  German  tribe,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  possessed 
all  the  land  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  northward  to  the  Balhc  Sea,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  C^sar  gives  their  name  to  the  Catti.  After  the  time 
of  Tacitus  the  name  appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  tribes  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Suevi  were  the  Semnones,  Langobardi,  Aviones,  Vafini,  Eu- 
doses,  Suardones,  and  Nuithones.  Of  these,  the  only  ones  deserving  of  a  par- 
ticular mention  are  the  Semnones  and  Langobardi. 

II.  SemnBhes. — This  tribe  lived  between  the  Elic  and  the  Oder,  inhabiting 
the  tract  which  comprises  what  is  now  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburg,  with  pari 
of  Saxony,  Boheraia,  Luaaiia,  Silesia,  and  Poland.  The  Romans  first  eame  into 
contact  with  them  in  the  expeditions  of  Tiberius,  and  in  the  wars  against  Ar- 
minius  (to  whom,  together  with  the  Langobardi,  they  went  over  from  Marobo- 
duus),  and  then  again  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  a  king  of  theirs,  whom 
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iliey  had  driven  out,  canic  to  Rome.  Mannert  cootends  thai  Semuones  waa  not 
the  name  of  any  particular  tribe,  but  a  common  one,  like  that  of  Siievi,  and 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  northern  branches  of  the  latter  people. 

III.  tiNaofljiiDi. — This  tribe  frequently  changed  their  settlements.  At  first 
they  dwelt  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  in  the  tract  called  Barden- 
gau,  between  Magdeburg,  Luneherg,  and  Hamburg,  wiiere  the  town  ot  BardJcick 
Stands.  Here  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius,  who  moved  them  beyond  the 
Elbe.  They  then  advanced  more  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Semnones,  and,  together  with  these,  revolted  from  Maroboduus, 
under  whose  dominion  they  then  were,  to  Arminius.  Afterward,  on  Iho  de- 
cline of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci,  they  extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  here  they  are  placed  by  Plolemy,  between  the  Bructeri  and  Tencteri. 
They  did  not,  however,  remain  here  long ;  the  Saxon  league  drove  them  back 
to  the  Elbe.  In  the  fifth  century  they  established  themselves  in  Pannonia. 
Then,  at  the  invitation  of  Narses,  and  led  by  Alboinus  across  the  Alps  (A.D 
S&8),  they  settled  in  Lomhardy,  which  took  its  name  from  them. 

IV.  ANoniTiEii. — This  tribe  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Weser,  between  the 
Cauciand  Cherusci,  and  extended  overapartof  LflneJer^and  Calenberg  to  the 
Sleinhuder  See,  which  formecl  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Cherusci, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  River  .^//^r.  Traces  of  their  name  are  still  found  near 
the  Elbe  in  Angcm,  Engern,  Engershausen,  &C. 

V.  Cheeusci. — The  possessions  of  this  tribe  lay  in  the  Hartz  Mminlnins,  and 
on  both  sides  of  them,  hut  chiefly  on  the  south,  where  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Th»riager  Waid  separated  them  from  the  Catti.  They  were  at  first  in  al- 
liaace  with  Rome,  and  Arminius  commanded  a  squadron  of  German  cavalry  in 
tho  Roman  army,  and  so  fur  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  made  a  Roman 
knight  Afterward,  however,  roused  by  this  leader,  the  Cherusci  joined  the 
Citij  and  others  in  tha  ivell-known  attack  upon  Varus.  They  were  subsequent- 
ly defeated  by  Germanicus.  The  Cheruscan  league  included  the  DuJgibini, 
/Irtsjiarii,  Chasndri,  CliamSvi,  Tubanles,  Marsi,  &c.  These  and  other  small 
trilffiii  arc  frequently  called  Chirusci.  With  Arminius  fell  the  power  of  the 
Cherusci ;  their  league  was  speedily  dissolved,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  territory  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Langobardi,  and  they  were  driven 
from  the  west  of  the  ThSLrmgeT  Wald  by  the  Catti. 

VI.  ChasuIri, — This  tribe  belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Cherusci.  Ptolemy 
places  their  settlements  on  the  western  side  of  the  Weser,  in  what  is  now  Os- 
nabarg  and  Fadcrbont.  They  subsequently  appear  among  the  Franks,  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  dukedom  of  Guetdrei. 

VIL  CiTTi. — This  tribe  were  separated  from  the  Cherusci  by  the  Forest  iif 
Baeinis,  or  the  western  part  of  the  Tharinger  Wald.  Their  territory  compre- 
hended that  of  the  modern  Hessians,  Fulda,  the  earldoms  of  Hanau  and  hen- 
berg,  so  much  a!  Franconia  as  lies  north  of  the  Main  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Saale, 
part  of  Nassau,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia.  Tlieir 
name,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  sound  in  Latin  and  German,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Hessians.  The  Catti  were  defeated  by  Dmsus,  but  some  time  after- 
ward they  took  part  with  the  Cherusci  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  Ipi-  ma. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  overran  their  country  \  but  they  ci.iain- 
ned  in  arms  against  the  Romans  for  many  years  after,  and  aided  the  revolt  of 
the  Balavi  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius.  They  were  also  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Hermundnri,  by  whom  they  were  nearly  extirpated. 

VIII.  GoTHiNi. — This  tribe  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  Cracow,  or 
on  the  banlvs  of  the  Maras,  now  the  March.     Others  place  them  on  the  south 
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of  the  Danube,  where  there  are  several  iron  mines,  in  Slyria.     Tacitus  apeaka 
of  the  iion  mines  in  their  country. 

IX.  GoTONEB. — The  name  Gotones  is  synonymoas  with  that  of  TiBuvc;  as  giir- 
en  by  Ptolemy,  or  Gotha.  They  were  often  erroneoaaly  confounded  nith  the 
Getie  and  Scythians.  Pytheas  is  the  first  who  mentions  Ihem,  when  they  lived 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  borders 
ot  Silesia  and  Poland,  and  afterward  apart  of  them  in  Scandinavia,  where  their 
name  appears  in  Gothland,  Gothenburg,  Codamis  Sinus,  and  Gedanam.  They 
first  appear  under  the  name  of  Goths  in  the  time  of  Caraealla,  Somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  they  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  and  incessantly  har- 
assed the  province  of  Dacia.  In  the  time  of  Gallienns  they  devastated  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  burned 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  About  this  period  they  spread  eastward  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In  the  year  269  they  were  defeated  by  Clau- 
dius in  Mcesia.  Shortly  afterward  Aurelian  abandoned  Dacia  to  them,  and  they 
were  now  divided  into  Oslro-Goths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  and  Visi-Goths,  or  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  Dacia.  The  Bo- 
rysthenes  formed  the  boundary  of  the  two  divisions.  About  the  year  375,  the 
Huns,  under  Atlila,  di-ove  the  Ostrogoths  upon  their  western  neighbors,  who  re- 
tired before  them,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Emperor  Valens  to  settle  in  Mcesia. 
Here  disputes  arose  between  tbcm  and  the  Romans,  and  Valens  was  killed  in 
attempting  to  oppose  them.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of 
the  Visigoths,  invaded  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  Stilicho.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rome.  His  successor,  Ataulph,  made 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  to  the  south  of  Gaol,  from  which  country 
the  Visigoths  afterward  withdrew  to  Spain,  where  they  maintained  their  ground 
until  they  were  conquered  by  the  Moors,  After  the  death  of  Attila  the  Ostm 
goths  emancipated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Huns,  and,  under  The- 
odoric,  defeated  Odoacer  and  subdaed  Italy,  A.D.  489.  But  their  dominion  here 
was  overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  in  554,  and  the  remnant 
of  their  race  became  amalgamated  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Italy, 

X.  BuKonNDioHEB. — Plluy  uumbors  this  race  among  the  branches  of  the  great 
stock  of  the  Vindili  or  Vandals ;  Ptolemy  places  these  Vindili  upon  the  lower 
Vistula.  They  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  during  the  reign  of 
Probus.  They  invaded  Gaul  at  different  periods  with  various  success ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Honorius  that  emperor  ceded  to  them  part  of  Gaul,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  from  this  cession  arose  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

XI.  VANDiLn  or  Vindili. — A  German  tribe,  who  lived  at  first  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  between  the  Albis  and  Vistula,  in  what  is  now  PomCTania  and  part 
of  Poland;  but,  being  forced  to  evacuate  their  possessions  in  their  wars  with 
Aurelian  and  Probus,  they  first  settled  in  Dacia  and  Sannatia,  then  in  Pannonia 
and  Gallia,  and  in  the  year  406,  together  with  the  Alani,  they  migrated  to  Spain. 
Being  afterward  overpowered  by  the  Goths,  they  took  refuge  in 'Africa,  and 
were  there  subduo'd  by  Justinian  in  the  year  534. 

DEOiJaiTES     AOBI. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Germany,  we  may  allude  briefly  to  the  Decu- 
matcs  Agri.  This  name  was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  certain  lands  conquered 
by  them,  and  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  that  no  hostile  triije  mig!;t  riwell 
close  to  their  borders,  they  allowed  Gauls  or  Roman  soldiers  to  settle,  wbii  were 
charged  with  the  payment  of  a  tithe  {decima)  to  the  Romans,     The  si 
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these  lands  ia  variously  laid  down.  Some  authors  place  them  on  Ihe  banks  0/ 
the  Ncckar,  others  between  the  Lahn  and  Main,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, opposite  the  proyince  of  Rtetia,  or  within  the  Roman  vallum,  reaching  from 
Magonliacum  lo  the  Danube,  near  the  source  of  vthich  lay  the  territories  of  the 
Marcomanni,  which  the  Romans  took  possession  of  after  Maroboduus  removed 
to  Bohemia.  Drusus  Germauious,  having  built  a  fort  on  Mount  Taanus,  seems 
tohavelaidthefirstfoundationof  the /ines,  inclosing  the  B«umii(esjl|-ri,  which 
was  gradually  advanced,  especially  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  furtiHed. 
Though  the  occupation  of  these  lands  depended  on  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
towns  gradually  sprang  up  in  them.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  wall 
running  from  Ingolstadt,  on  the  Danube,  to  the  River  Main.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  these  lands  were  wrested  from  the  Romans  by  the  A.le- 
maniii,  whom  Julian  and  Valentinian  in  vain  endeavored  to  expel. 

II.    SCANDINAVIA. 

I.  The  ancient  Scandinama  answered  to  the  modem  Sweden  and  No^-vfay. 
The  ancients,  however,  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  they  called 
Scandinavia,  believing  it  to  be  either  one  large  island  of  unascertained  dimen- 
sions, or  a  collection  of  several  islands. 

II.  According  to  Plioy,  the  only  part  of  Scandinavia  known  in  his  time  was 
occupied  by  the  Hillevidties,  a  numerous  nation,  who  inhabited  five  hundred 
pagi  or  districts.  Tacitus,  in  a  later  age,  when  enumerating  the  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, speaks  of  the  Suiojies  and  SilSnei  as  living  in  the  remote  north.  By  the 
Suiones  are  probably  meant  the  inhabitants  of  Sv>eden,  and  by  the  Silones  those 
of  IVbncaj. 

HI.  According  to  the  ancient  error,  which  divided  Scandinavia  into  many  isl- 
ands, there  are  found  in  Piiny  the  names  of  Bergi  and  Nerigos,  as  indicating 
two  of  these  islands.  It  is  thought  by  the  best  geographers  that  the  former 
of  these  appellations  points  to  Bergen,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Sorway.  and 
that  ths  latter,  which  was  given  to  what  the  ancients  deemed  the  largest  island, 
refers  to  the  country  ai  Normay  itself,  called  in  Swedish  iVomgs,  and  in  Danish 
Norge.    The  Setto  Mans  of  Piiny  has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  11), 

IV.  The  Thole  described  by  Procopius  is  supposed  to  have  been  different  from 
the  island  of  that  name  already  referred  to  by  us  (page  312),  and  the  modern 
canton  of  Tele-mark  or  Tyle-iaark  retains,  as  is  thought,  evident  traces  of  the 
ancient  appellation. 

V.  In  connection  with  Scandinavia  maybe  mentioned  the  country  o( Finnin- 
gia,  or  the  modem  Finnlimd.  Pliny  makes  it  an  island.  The  first  mention  of 
its  inhabitants  under  the  denomination  of  Finns  {Fenni)  occurs  in  Tacitus,  who 
describes  them  as  a  savage  race,  without  arms,  horses,  or  iron  ;  their  arrows 
were  pointed  with  bone,  and  their  principal  occupation  was  hunting.  The  Finns 
at  the  present  day  call  themselves,  not  Finns,  but  SuomKins,  which  means 
"dwellers  among  swamps." 

VI.  The  Scrilo-Finni  mentioned  by  Procopius  were  so  called,  according  to 
Panlus  Diaconus,  from  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  their  course-aver  the 
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III.   lAZYGES   METANASTjE. 

I-  The  In:ygss  Were  a  people  of  Sarraatiao  origin,  and  their  native  seats 
weie  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Eaxine  and  Pal«s  Maoiis.  Being  driven 
from  tliese,  about  A.D.  51,  by  tlie  Rhoxolani,  as  U  is  thought,  they  settled  in 
the  countiy  between  the  Danube  and  the  I'iUacus,  now  the  Theiss,  after  driving 
out  the  Daci,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  lime  hostiiities  with  the  Romans.  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers  as  dangerous  neighbors  to  the 
provinces  of  Pannonia  and  Miesia. 

II.  Ptolemy  calls  them  Milanasta  {UleravunTai),  to  indicate  their  having  left 
their  original  seats,  and  being  "  wanderers"  from  home. 

IV.  DACIA. 

1.    ElTEI.r    AUD    BOIIKBAHIBS. 

I.  Dacia  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  Euro- 
pean Sarmalia,  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on  ttie  east  by  the  Euxine,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Tibiscaa.  now  the  Theiss. 

II.  It  comprehended,  therefore,  the  modem  Transyhania,  WaUachia,  Molda- 
via, and  Bessarabia. 

2.  Name  akd  History. 

I.  Dacia  derived  its  name  from  the  Dad,  vi-hose  earlier  appellation,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  Dai  {Adoi).  The  cimntfj,  however,  was  occupied,  in  fact,  by 
two  communities,  the  Daci  and  Geta ;  but  as  they  both  spoke  the  same  language, 
they  must  be  regarded,  of  course,  as  portions  of  the  same  race.  The  Daci  oc- 
cupied the  part  toward  Germany  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  the  Get*  the 
part  toward  the  east  and  the  Euxine,  The  Gets  were  better  Jinown  to  the 
Greeks  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  Latin  name  Dad,  however,  included  the  Gets. 

II.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Eniperor  Trajan  was  against  the  Daci,  headed 
by  their  liing  Decebalus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  year,i,  ended  in 
their  sabmission  to  the  Roman  power.  In  A.D.  250,  Dacia  was  overrun  and 
conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  subsequently  resigned  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian, 

III.  While  pnisecuting  the  conquest  of  Dacia,  Trajan  constructed,  with  the 
aid  of  the  architect  Apollodorus,  his  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the 
largest  work  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  According  to  Die  Caasius, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  piers,  one  hundred  and  fitly  feet  high,  sixty  wide,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  apart ;  the  piers  were  united  by  wooden  arches.  The 
whole  length  of  it  has  been  calculated  at  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty Roman  feet.  If  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius  be  true,  this  bridge  seems 
not  only  to  have  served  for  the  passage  <i!  the  river,  but  the  immense  height 
of  the  pillars,  of  which  scarcely  more  than  seventy  feet  can  have  been  under 
water,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion destined  to  command  the  navigation.  At  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above  the 
water,  soldiers  were  protected  against  the  missiles  of  the  Dae  an  sb  ps  wh  le 
the  neet  of  the  enemy,  in  passing  that  bridge,  ran  the  risk  of  de  ruction  Th  s 
bridge  was  either  at  Szernecs  in  Hungary,  or  five  leagues  abo  e  he  junc  on 
of  the  Olt  with  the  Danube,  in  WaUackia,  not  far  from  Nicopo  is  whe  e  m  ns 
of  the  Roman  colonies  Ronada  and  Castra  Nova,  and  a  Hon  a  oad  h  s 
pretty  well  preserved,  still  exist. 
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3.  Roman  Subdivision   of  Dacia. 

I.  After  tlio  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Roman  province,  it  was  subdivided 
:nto,  1.  Dacia  Riparia  or  Ripcnsis.     3.  Dacia  Meditcrranea.     3.  Dada  Alpensii. 

II.  Dacia  Riparia  or  Kipcnsia  vfas  so  called  because  it  lay  along  the  banks  of 
the  DaniAe ;  BaciajWaiiWrraMii  because  situate  in  the  midland  parts;  and  Dacia 
Atpensia  because  lying  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
or,  as  they  were  sometimes  less  correctly  called,  the  Bastarnic  Alps. 

III.  For  an  account  of  what  was  afterward  called  Dada  jlMrcJmni,  consult  the 
geographical  sketch  of  Miesia,  page  S45. 

4.    MoUK-i'AIKS. 

I.  Carpates  Mans  {Kaprvanic  Upo^),  now  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  separating 
Dacia  on  the  north  from  Sarmalia  Europaa.  This  range  was  sometimes  called 
AVpca  Bastaiitictc,  though,  more  correctly  perhaps,  the  latter  were  merely  a 
branch  of  the  former.  Csesar  makes  the  Carpathian  Mountains  a  continuation 
of  the  Hercynia  Silea.  Straho  and  Pliny  both  sjieak  of  it,  but  without  giving 
any  appellation  to  the  chain.  The  name  Carpatcs  (Kapjroiijr)  first  occurs  in 
Ptolemy. 

I!.  Serronim  Monies,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinas,  and  being  that 
part  of  the  Carpathian  chain  which  separates  Transyltauia  from  Waitacltia. 

5    Rivers. 

The  mam  stream  is  the  Danube  Diauhitis  or  hier,  which  has  already  been 
deseribed  under  the  head  of  Germany  All  the  other  rivers  are  tributaries 
of  the  Dinube  and  the  most  importint  of  them  are  the  following:  1.  Ti- 
biacui  now  the  Theiss  PI  ny  ealls  it  Parlhissut,  and  Jornandes  Tisiania  or 
Ihysia.     Into  the  Tibiscus  falls  the  JlfiirisK*  or  Marisia,  now  the  jKitroscft. 

2.  Apiis,  now  the  Nera.  3.  Bkaboit,  now  the  Syl.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Sargdia  of  Dio  Cassiiis,  and  the  GilJU  of  Jornandes.  4.  AMu, 
now  llic  O/l.  5.  Ordiiiiis,  now  the  Seretk.  0.  Naparis,  now  the  Ariachisch, 
according  to  Mannert,  hut,  according  to  D'Anville,  the  Proaca.  7.  Agarus, 
now  ihe  Berdn.     8,  Hicrasas,  called  by  Herodotus  Poras,  now  the  I'ruth, 

6.  Cities. 
We  will  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  tiie  more  important  places,  commencing 
on  the  west.  1.  Arcidava,  near  the  modern  Slatina.  The  Roman  ruins  in  this 
quarter  are  yet  plaint;  visible.  2.  Centum  Putea,  to  the  north.  The  ancient 
name  poinls  to  the  Roman  origin  of  the  place,  and  the  numerous  excavations 
made  in  its  neighborhood  for  springs.     The  site  is  near  the  modern  Oramtii. 

3.  Tibiscum  or  Tiviseum,  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Temesi:,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Biitra,  It  was  a  municipium,  and  a  place  of  importance.  Ti^e 
ruins  lie  near  the  modem  Canaran.  4.  SaTmixegeihusa,  to  the  southeast,  tl.e 
residence  of  King  Deeebalus.  Subsequently  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  this 
place  by  Trajan,  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Vlpia  Trajani,  or  Cu- 
loiiia  Ulpia  Trajana  Augvsla.  It  then  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre,  aqueducts,  &c.,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  wall.  Its  ruins  are  found  near  Varhcly.  6.  Apvlam,  to  the  northeast, 
on  the  Marisus  or  Marasck.  It  was  a  Rorpan  municipium,  and  a  place  of  great 
iiiiporiance.  The  ruins  are  found  near  Carlshurg.  Itwas  also  called  Aita/uiifl 
Coluida.  6.  Returning  to  the  Danube  we  find  Zerna,  an  iniponant  Roman  col- 
ony a  short  distance  east  of  the  Pons  Trajani.     [n  the  Pandects  the  place  is 
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called  Coloma  Zemcnsiuirt.  The  name  of  the  town  is  evidently  connectefl  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  river  Czerna  or  Txema.  7.  Drubelu  or  Druphegis,  to 
Ihe  southeast,  on  the  Rhabon  or  Syl,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Crajova. 

V.  SARMATIA  EUROPiEA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  AccoBitiNo  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  SarmBtia  was  applied  to  all  that  tract  of 
country  which  lay  between  the  YistSla.  on  the  west,  and  the  Rha,  now  the  Wol- 
ga,  on  tlie  east.  This  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  Tanais,  now  the 
Don,  and  the  western  portion  was  called  Sarmalia  Earopica ;  the  eastern,  Sarma- 

II.  European  Sarmatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Occamt>  Sarmaticus, 
another  name  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Mare  Suemcum  or  Baltic,  and  the  Terra 
Incognita ;  on  the  west  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Mantes  Sarmatici ;  on  the  south  by 
Daeia,  the  Euxine,  tlie  Taurie  Chsrsonese,  and  the  Falas  M^olis ;  and  on  the  east, 
as  before  slated,  by  the  Tanaia.  It  corresponded,  therefore,  to  part  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Lilkuania,  Prussia,  &c. 

2.  History,  Tkiees,  &c. 

I.  Neitheb  Herodotus  nor  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  European  Sarmatians. 
The  Sauromatie  of  Herodntns  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Tanals.  and  inhabited  a 
tract  of  CDuntry  extending  northward  from  the  Palus  Maolis  egna!  to  fifteen 
days'  jouruey  in  length-  Herodotus  also  says  that  the  Sanromats  sprang  from 
the  intercoDise  of  a  body  of  Scythians  with  some  Amazons  who  came  from  the 
River  Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their  language  was  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Seyihinn.  Strabo  likewise  places  the  Saoromatm  between  the  Tanais 
and  the  Caspian,  and  speaks  of  the  people  west  of  the  Tanais  as  Scythians. 

II.  European  Sarmatia  therefore  comprehended  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus, 
which  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  have  comprised  the  southeastern  part 
of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  River  Tanais. 

III.  The  principal  nations  in  European  Sarmatia  were,  1.  The  VcnUs  or 
Vcnidi,  on  the  Baltic.  2.  The  Ftudni  or  Basiama,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  3.  The  lazyges,  Rhoxolani,  and  Hamaxobii,  in  the  soulh- 
etn  part  of  modern  Russia.  4.  The  Alavni  or  Alani  Scytka,  in  the  central  part 
of  Russia,  in  the  neighlHirhood  otMoscovi.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  of  these  people  was  very  limited.  They  are  aniversally  represented 
as  a  nomade  race  with  filthy  habits.  The  Venedi  appear  to  have  been  of  Ger- 
man origin.  They  were  occupied  particularly  with  the  carrying  trade  of  amber, 
that  substance  being  found  in  great  abundance  along  their  shores.  At  a  later 
day  they  were  called  Winidi  or  Wendi,  and  many  have  supposed  that  the  Veneti 
in  Italy  were  a  branch  of  this  people. 

The  Scythians  will  he  more  particularly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Asia. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  slate  that  they  were  in  all  probability  a  Mongolian 
race.  The  European  Scythians,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  were 
originally  from  Asia,  and  were  driven  from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the 
Araies  by  the  Massagetoe.  After  crossing  the  Arases  they  descended  into  Eu- 
rope, and  drove  out  the  CimmerianB  from  the  country  which  was  afterward 
called  Scythia.  The  dale  of  their  migration  into  Europe  aiay  be  determined 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  irmplion  of  the  Cimmerians  into  I.ydia  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys  {about  B.C.  6-10)  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  their  defeat 
by  the  Scythians. 
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3.  Rivers. 

(A.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Oi:eanus  Sarniaiicus. 
1.  Vit<i!/a.    Already  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Gennany.    3.  Guu&lits, 
now  the  Prcgcl     3.  Chronus,  now  the  Niemen.    4.  Tiimnius,  now  the  Windau, 
according  to  Manner!  and  Gosselm.    5.  Ekahort,  now  probably  the  Dfiiia. 

(B.)  Rivers  flowing-  into  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 
I.  iJanaafrus  {orDflHus(ei), called  by  Ptolemy  the  ryrflj(Tiij)oc),nowlbeDnies. 
ter.  3.  Hypank  {"Trravic),  now  the  Bog.  3.  Bon/slicnsa  IBtipvcespii^),  called, 
also,  the  Danapria,  now  the  Dnieper.  4.  IFi/pacaris,  now  the  Caniischak,  falling 
into  the  Sinus  Carcinitcs,  near  the  city  of  Cardne.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  the 
Carcinilca. 

(C.)  Rivers  flowing  into  the  Palus  Mwotis. 

1.  Lycus  (AuKOf),  now  probably  the  Kalmius.  2.  Tanals  (Tonoic),  now  the 
Don.,  rising  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  and  having  a  course 
of  about  eight  hundred  miles.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  in  tiio 
upper  part  of  its  course  with  the  Rha  or  Wolga.  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  Tanals,  &c.,  consult  Oha.  3,  page  10. 

4,  Seas,  Gulfs,  Stkaits,  &c. 

1.  SaTmaiicus  Ocfimus  (Sa/^MrticSf 'CuEoiJor),  a  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  tho 
southern  part  of  the  Mare  Sucvkuin  or  Bailie  Sea,  lying  along  the  coast  o!  East 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  part  of  Pomcrania.  At  its  eastern  extremity  was 
the  Venediciia  Sinits,  now  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Sar- 
maticus  Oceanus  was  the  Clylipenus  Simis,  now  the  Gulf  of  Finnland.  What 
Ptolemy  calls  the  island  of  Baltia  in  the  Sarmatic  Ocean,  other  names  for  which 
island  were  Basilia  and  Abatus,  appears  to  have  been,  not  an  island,  but  the 
southern  extremity  of  Sintdcn. 

2.  Ponlus  Euximis  (Hivroj  Euftiwof),  now  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  This  sea 
had  various  names,  such  as  Mare  Ctiamerium,  Mare  Ponticum,  &c.  Its  ordina- 
ry name  Euziaiis  has  already  been  explained  (page  10).  The  Euxine  was  nav- 
igated at  an  early  period  by  the  Greeks,  The  discovery  of  the  channel  which 
leads  to  it  from  the  Archipelago  is  probably  indicated  hy  the  fable  of  Phrixus 
and  HeUe,  and  the  first  voyage  into  it  by  the  expedition  of  Jason,  At  a  later 
.period  the  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed 

numerous  establishments  along  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves, 
cattle,  and  corn  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea  and  the  region 
near  the  Boiysthenes  exported  large  quantities  of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, which  trade  we  find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.,  147)  as  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  became  pretty  wel!  known,  and  a  "  Periplus,"  or  kind  of  survey 
of  this  sea,  is  among  the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.  In  the  times  of  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  Constantinople  drew  from  it  a  considerable  pari  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Genoese  formed  some  establishments  on 
its  northeastern  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  overland  with 
India ;  but,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse 
to  permitting  foreign  vessels  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  Thus  the 
Blacit  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  seafaring  nations  for  two  centuries,  until  the 
Russian  power  and  commerce  arose.  For  an  account  of  the  Bi'sjiorus  Thracin* 
and  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  consult  page  9,  scq. 
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3.  Palus  Mtebtis,  DOW  the  Sea  oi Asof  or  Assau).  The  term  Pidas,  "lake  or 
iHarsh,"  appears  more  applicable  to  this  sheet  of  water  than  that  of  "  sea,"  for, 
it  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too.  In  the  centre,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
it  is  in  a  few  places  seven  fathoms  and  a  half,  hut  on  an  average  on);  hetween 
six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues  to  the  Strait  of  Caffa  or  Feodosia,  the 
ancient  Bosporus  Citrtmerius,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  Eusine.  Toward  all 
the  other  shores  its  depth  decreases  to  Hve  fathoms,  and  even  four  and  a  tialf. 
Tne  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  that  it  was  rapidly  filling  up  hy  the  earthy 
matter  brought  down  by  the  rivers  wliich  empty  into  it.  The  same  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  some  modem  travellers;  but  we  do  not  possess  data  by 
which  this  question  can  be  decided,  since  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  compar- 
ing the  stale  of  this  lake  at  different  and  remote  epochs, 

5.  Cities. 

I.  Cilies  Uliccen  the  Taiiais  and  Bm-ysthencs. — Among  these  wo  may  enumer- 
ate the  following :  !.  Tanais,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Aaof  or  Assow,  an  im- 
portant trading  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tanais.  3.  Hygris,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Pains  Mteotis.  3.  Crsmni,  to  the  southwest,  at  the  neck 
of  the  Piimontoriam  Agarum.  4.  Carcme,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hypacaris, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Carcimtes,  now  the  Gulf  of  Perehop.  Herodotus 
calls  the  place  Cxrcinitis  (K.afiKtvtTi;). 

n.  Cities  ietinien  ike  Bmysl/ienes  and  DiatapTis. — Among  these  we  may  name, 
1.  Setimnm,  near  the  modem  Ekatcrinaalav.  S.  Metropolis,  fhe  same  place,  in 
all  probability,  with  Oibia,  Mannert  thinks  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  Miletopolis, 
one  of  the  names  of  Olbia.  3,  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Hypanis, 
not  fer  from  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Borysthenes.  Hence  it  wac 
also  called  Borysthenis,  from  its  proximity  to  the  latter  stream.  According  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  in  Scythia. 
Olbia,  according  to  Straho,  was  foanded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus  in  Ionia,  and 
hence  was  called  also  MUelopolis.  It  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  strongly 
furtilied  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  it  was  adorned  also  with  nu- 
merous public  huildings,  temples,  &c.  Hence  the  proud  appellation  of  t3  uoro, 
"  the  City,"  which  it  assumed  in  unitation  of  Athens,  The  site  is  indicated  at 
'he  present  day  by  Kudah,  in  the  government  oS  Kitvy. 

VI.  CHERSONESUS   TAURICA. 

1.  Name  and  Situation. 

I.  Ckersaneaas  Tauiica,  "  Tauric  Chersonese,"  was  the  ancient  name  of  that 
peninsala  which  juts  out  soothwatd  fram  European  Saimatia,  between  the  Pon- 
lus  Euxinns  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Mteotis,  or  Sea  of  Atof  or  Assoa.  It  is 
now  called  the  Crijiua, 

II.  The  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  was  called  Tuphros  or 
Taphra.  On  the  west  of  this  isthmus  was  the  Sinus  Carcimtes,  now  Uie  G«l/ 
of  Pcrckop,  and  on  the  east  the  shallow  waters  then,  as  now,  called  "  The  Pu- 
trid Sea  or  Lake"  (^  Saitpa  At/ii^,  Palus  Putris),  The  southeastern  point  of 
the  peninsula  was  the  Promontorium  Parthenium,  which  is  either  the  modern 
Cape  Chersonese,  or  another  promontory  farther  south  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  tnwa  of  Sviatoi  Gheorghi.  The  southern  promontory  was  called  Crii-Meto- 
pim  (Kpiiii'i  Metujiow),  now  Ajadagk  or  Kandjes  Borun,  and  either  the  southeast- 
rvn  or  ilio  casiem  point  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Corax  Prmnonlorium,  now 
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Cape  Kirkmi-Biirnii.    On  the  east  the  peninsula  was  divided  from  the  ci>ast  of 
Asia  bj  the  Cimnurian  Bosji-irus. 

2.   Eaely  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  appear  to  hare  been  the  Citnme 
rians,  some  of  whom  remained  in  it  after  the  great  body  of  the  nation  had  been 
driven  fiom  their  seats  around  the  Pains  Msotis  by  the  Scythians.  Clear  tra- 
ces of  this  people  remain  in  the  names  of  Cimnietion,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Ihe  Cimmerian  Chersonese  (as  the  penin- 

la  \v  ometimes  called),  and  in  its  modern  appellations  of  Crimea  and  Crim 
Trt    y 

II  I  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Chersonesus  by  Greek  writers,  we  find  the 
n  us  region  of  the  south  and  southeast  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people, 

11  d  th    Tauri,  from  whom  the  peninsula  was  called  Taanca,  and  whose  name 

m  ns  that  of  the  modern  Russian  province  of  Taan^a,  in  which  the  Crimea 
IS  1  d  d.  Who  these  Tauri  were  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Straho 
calls  them  a  Scythian  people,  but  Herodotus  clearly  distinguishes  the  Tauri 
ftom  the  Scythians,  as  being  a  different  nation. 

I!I.  It  seems  probable,  from  various  circumstances,  that  the  Tauri  were  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Cimmerian  inhabitants,  who  had  maintained  themseWes  in 
the  mountains  against  the  Scythian  invaders.  The  name  Taari  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  an  old  root,  "  Tatt,"  meaning  a  mountain.  The  Tauri  were  re- 
puted by  the  Greeks  to  be  inhospitable  and  cruel  to  strangers.'  They  were  said 
to  offer  human  sacrifices,  especially  of  shipwreclied  mariners,  to  a  virgin  god- 
dess, whom,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Tauri  themselves  identified  with  Iphi- 
genia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  whose  temple  stood  on  the  promontory 
of  Parthenium, 

IV.  The  Greeks  became  early  acquainted  with  this  peninsula,  probably  soon 
after  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus,  had  begun 
to  form  settlements  on  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  Panticap/eum  is  dalled  by  Strabo  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
lesians. Besides  this  place,  they  built  Theodosia,  now  Feoioaia  or  Ziyfa,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  Strait  ot  Ceffa. 
They  preferred  this  part  of  the  Chersonese  from  its  containing  a  large  tract  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  producing  very  rich  crops,  Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  especially  of  Atliens, 
whose  territory,  being  of  small  extent  and  of  indifferent  fertility,  was  nnnble  to 
maintain  its  great  population  by  its  owrv  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annually 
imported  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000  medimni  of  grain. 
Strabo  says  that  in  one  year  Che  Athenians  received  3,100,000  medimni  from 
Theodosia ;  but  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt. 

V.  The  Greek  colonies  in  the  Chersonese  were  gradually  farmed  into  two 
states,  that  of  Chersonesus,  comprehending  the  smaller  peninsula,  on  the  south- 
west, and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  a  narrow  slip  of  low  and  fertile  land,  on  the 
southeast.  These  two  states  were  united  under  Mithradales,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Panticapteum.  The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  witli  all  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  gare  it  to  Pharna- 
ces,  the  son  of  Mithradates.  Phamaces,  however,  having  invaded  Pontus,  and 
exercised  great  cruelties  toward  the  Roman  citizens,  was  attacked  by  Julius 
CtEsar  and  defeated.  He  fled  to  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  where  he  was  im- 
mediately murdered,  and  his  throne  was  given  by  the  dictator  to  Mithradates 
of  Pergamus,  about  B.C.  47.     This  kingdom  of  Bosporus  continued  under  the 
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Roman  emperors,  but  [s  only  knuwn  to  us  from  tlie  occasional  inlerferenee  of 
the  CjEsars  in  the  nomination  of  a  king,  or  in  attempts  to  restore  tranqnillity.  A 
race  of  half  Greek,  half  barbaric  kings  continued  to  possess  the  Crimea  and  the 
neighboring  coast  of  the  Eaxine  at  least  to  the  lime  of  the  Antonines,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  almost  survived  the  llomaii  empire,  and  only  expired  un- 
der the  ravages  of  the  Huns. 

3.  Cities. 
1.  Taphros  ot  Taphra,  on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  Chersonese  with  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  now  Ferekop.  The  name  of  the  isthmus  was  also  Tapkros,  and  was 
probably  derived  from  a  ditch  (rd^pof)  whicli  ran  across  it,  and  which  was  dug 
and  fortified  as  a  defence  against  the  neighboring  barbarians  of  thematn  land. 
This  ditch,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  mentioned  b;  Herodotus 
(iv.,  3S0),  which  appears  In  have  been  in  the  peninsula  itself,  and  at  the  eastern 
part  of  it.  2.  EupatSria,  on  the  western  coast,  founded  by  Mithradates  Eupator 
during  a  war  with  llie  Scythians.  It  is  now  Eupatoria  or  Kaslov.  3.  Portiu  Cic- 
?iHj(KT£fi)Sc),on  wliat  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Achtiar,  succeeds  on  the  northern  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  terminated  by  Cape  Chermneae,  while  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  same  peninsnla  is  Porlus  Si/mbidimim  {Sv/iCHav  Aiuqv),  on  what  is  now 
the  Gulf  of  Balahlava.  On  this  peninsula  stood  the  city  of  Chersonesus,  called 
by  Mela  CAemms,  the  full  name  of  which  was  Cherstmesas  Heradeolka.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Heraolea  in  BiUiynia,  and  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  found  near  Gariscki.  The  peninsula  on 
which  it  stood  was  sometimes  called  the  Small  CJiersonesus,  and  the  Chersonesus 
Taurica  the  Great  Chersonesus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former.  4.  Tkeodatia, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  now  Caffa  (Kefa)  or  Fccdosm,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians, 
and  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  chy.  In  the  Tauric  dialect  it  was  called 
Ardauda,  "tlie  city  of  the  Seven  Gods."  It  was  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  Old  Ca§a  was  subsequently  erected  on  its  site.  This  was 
succeeded  by  Nne  Caffa,  the  present  city,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  which 
became  a  place  of  great  trade  under  the  Genoese.  5.  Patiticapreum,  called,  also, 
.Bosporui,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  was  also  an  early  settlement  of  the  Milesians,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade.  It  had  a  double  harbor.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  both  the  earlier 
and  later  kings  of  the  Bosporus.  The  modern  Kertsch  occupies  its  site,  which 
the  Russians  also  call  Wospcr,  a  corruption  of  Bosporus.  6.  Cimmeriam,  in  the 
interior,  now  Erski  Krira,  or  "  Old  Krim."  There  were  several  other  places  in 
the  interior  besides  Cimmerium,  but  none  of  any  importance. 

11.  COUNTRIES  SOUTH  OF  THE  DANUBE. 


These  consist  of  the  t 

wehe  following  countries 

beginning  from  the  west, 

amely. 

1.  ILETli, 

5.  MfsaiA. 

S-  Thhacia. 

3.  VlNDBLICIA 

6.  It.lij. 

10-Maceoonu. 

3.  NoBienM. 

7.  Illykicuh. 

11.  GnaiciA. 

i.  PiMNONlA, 

8,  Epieue, 

li.GttjEcMJmiii.ji- 

I.  R^TIA. 

1.  Name  and  Exten'?, 

I.  RfflTiA  appears  tohavecomprehendedoriginally  the  whole  country  between 

ilie  ijorth  of  Italy  and  the  Danube,  and  consequently  to  hare  included  VmJ'.tiiia 
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Din  Cassius,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  Raati  and  Vindelici  by  Drasus 
and  Tiberius,  only  mentions  the  Rffiti,  Strabo  often  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
were  only  one  people ;  and  Tacitus,  in  several  passages,  appears  to  include  Vin. 
delicia  in  the  province  of  Rietia. 

n.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  these  two  countries  formed  separate 
provinces,  of  which  Rjetia  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hehelii,  on  the  east 
by  Noricum,  on  the  soath  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  on  the  north  by  Vindelkia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lacus  Briganlinas  or  Lake  of  Constance,  aud 
the  River  (Enus  or  Inn.  It  included,  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  eastern  cantons  of  Smitsntand. 

2.  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  Rteli  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  an  Etruscan  people,  and 
their  country  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  homes  of  that  race.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  communities  through  whose  country 
there  was  a  passage'  across  the  Alps.  They  were  a  brave  and  enterprising 
race,  and  for  a  iong  time  committed  constant  robberies  in  Gaul  and  the  north 
of  Italy. 

II.  Augustus  at  length  sent  Drusus  against  Ihem  (B.C.  15),  who  subdued  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  delivered  Italy  from  their  depredations.  But, 
as  they  still  continued  to  trouble  the  province  of  Gaul,  Tiberius  also  was  sent 
against  them,  who  attacked  them  near  the  Lacus  Briganiiniia,  and  redueed  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of  ttieir  youth  were  carried  away,  and 
only  snffioient  left  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
are  celebrated  by  Horace. 

III.  The  Rteli  were  divided,  according  to  Pliny,  into  maay  stales  or  tribes. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  Lepontii,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  province.  S.  The  Tridentini,  in  the  southeaatem.  3.  The  Gcwiuni,  whom 
Horace  mentions,  east  of  the  lepontii.  4.  Tlie  Yemtorus,  near  the  sources  of 
the  AthesU,  now  Adigc.  5.  The  BnxenUs,  north  of  the  Tridentini.  6.  The 
Erenni  or  Brmai,  north  of  the  Rietian  Alps,  also  mentioned  by  Horace. 

3.  Face  ov  the  Country,  &c. 

I.  The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  passes  almost  through  the  centre  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  bears  various  names  in  different  pans  of  it.  On  the  western  borders 
are  the  Alpes  Pennina,  in  the  northwest  are  the  Alpes  Leponlia^,  and  on  the  north 
are  the  Alpis  Sitmma,  succeeded  by  the  Alpes  Ralica:.  These  mountains  were 
all  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  the  Rsli. 

II.  Several  large  rivers  rise  in  these  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important 
were,  1.  The  RActhm  or  Biine,  rising  in  the  Lepontine  Alps.  3.  The  Rhodanus 
or  Rhone,  rising  in  the  same  vicinity.  3.  The  TicinKs  or  Tesino,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po,  rising  in  the  same  division  of  the  Alps.  4.  The  Addua  or  Adda,  another 
Italian  river,  rising  in  the  Rffitian  Alps.  6.  The  Alkssis  or  Adige,  rising  in  the 
same  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Adriatic ;  and,  6.  The  (Enus  or  Inn,  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

III.  The  valleys  between  these  mountains  were  very  fertile,  and  were  partic- 
ularly celebrated  for  their  grapes,  from  which  excellent  wine  was  made.  The 
Rfotian  wine  was  the  favorite  wine  of  Augustus. 

IV.  The  only  place  of  importance  in  Rsetia  was  Tridenlam,  now  Trtat. 
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II.  V  I  N  D  E  L  I  CI  A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Vindclicia  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  tract  which  contains  parts  of  the 
present  countries  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  in  Southern  Germany,  It  extended 
from  the  Lacua  Brigantinas,  or  Lake  of  Conslance  in  a  northeast  direction  as  tSi 
as  the  junction  of  the  (Eniis,  low  iin  w  tti  the  Danube,  and  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  Rfetia  in  tte  south  to  tl  e  Danube  n  the  north.  On  the  east  it  had 
the  province  oC  Noricum. 

II.  In  the  Roman  division  of  the  provintes  it  was  at  first  a  part  of  Rfetia, 
hut  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  formed  into  a  separate  province.  At  first 
it  was  called  the  province  of  Ralia  Secunda  bat  this  name  was  gradually 
supplanted  by  Viiidclicia,  whuh  is  first  mentioned  by  Sestus  Rufus  (c.  8). 
The  name  Vindelicia  is  derived  from  that  of  the  VindiBci,  a  warlike  tribe  in  the 
southern  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  this  tribe  bad 
its  name  from  the  Vindo  and  lAcus,  now  the  Weriach  and  the  Lech,  which  were 
two  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  between  which  were  their  original  settlements. 

'2.  Eakly  and  Later  Inhabitants. 

I.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia  were  probably  of  the  same  origin  with 
the  Rieti.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  following:  1,  YinieUci,  already  men- 
tioned, 2,  Is&rii,  on  the  River  Isantt  or  Isargus,  now  the  Jser.  3.  Licdies,  on 
the  Lic-us,  now  the  Lech.  4.  Briganin,  on  the  Lacus  Brigantinus.  5,  A  large 
number  of  Boii,  who  settled  between  the  (Enas,  now  the  Inn,  and  the  Iiams, 
after  they  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in  Bohemia  by  the  Mareomanni. 

n.  From  the  third  century  Vindelicia  was  constantly  invaded  by  German 
tribes,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
Alemanni  and  Boiarii,  and  the  ancient  population,  among  whom  were  many 
Roman  colonists,  were  either  exterminated  or  else  became  serfs  of  the  con- 
querors, and  were  then  Germanized 

3.  K.IVERS, 

1.  Danubias,  already  described.  All  the  others  that  here  follow  are  tributa 
ries  of  that  stream.  Thus,  2,  Vindo  or  Vtrio,  now  the  Werlach.  3,  Ucu6,  now 
the  Lech.  i.  Isams  or  Isargus,  now  the  Iser.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
River  Isarue,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  receiving  the  Atagis,  and  emptying  into  the 
Hadriatic;  This  latter  Isarui  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Alheais,  now  the 
Adige.  5.  (hintia,  now  the  Gsni.  6.  Hergus,  now  the  Iller,  separating,  at  the 
present  day,  SuaUa  from  Sanaria. 

4.  Cities. 

The  Rooians  founded  many  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  a  great  number  of  which 
still  exist,  and  their  present  names  are  generally  corruptions  of  the  Roman  ones. 
We  will  ennmerate  some  of  these  along  with  other  places:  1.  Augasla  Vindil- 
fcorum,  now  Aiigsbarg,  which  Tacitus  calls  "  splendidissima  R/clia  FTmincite  eo- 
Imia."  This  colony  was  planted  by  Augustus  about  twelve  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  It  stood  near  the 
inflni  of  the  Vindo  into  the  Licus,  and  between  the  two  rivers.  2.  Reginitm  ot 
Caslra  Regina,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  previously  a  Celtic 
to\vn  called  Arlobriga,  and  was  converted  into  a  frontier  fortress  by  the  Ro 
mans.    About  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centuij  it  too!;  the  na«ie  of  Eada.i 
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pona,  and  is  now  Ralishon.  3.  Campodemitn  or  Camiodaniini,  to  the  southwest 
of  Augusta,  now  Kempten.  i.  Guntia,  to  the  northwest  of  Augnste,  now  Giinz- 
hirg,  where  Roman  inscriplions  have  been  found.  5.  Briganlia,  to  the  south- 
west of  Campodununi,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Locus  Briganlimit.  It  is 
now  Bregenz.  8.  Vemania,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  now  Wangen.  7.  Ba- 
lana  Caslra, 'now  Fassav,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jim  and  the  Danube.  8.  Pons 
(Etti,  now  Muhldorf,  on  the  Jnn.  This  place  must  not  be  conlouniied  with 
(Ewi  Poju  or  (Entpotitam,  the  Latinized  name  of  Iimibrwck  in  the  Tyrol. 

III.  NORICUM. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Noriaim  (rd  Nupnoi')  took  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  the  Norici,  who  were 
the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  one  in  the  land,  ft  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  bj  Vindelicia  and  Ralia,  on  the  east  by  Fannonia, 
and  on  the  south  bj  niyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was  separated  from  Vin- 
delicia by  the  tEnus,  now  the  Inn,  and  from  Gailia  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpes  Car- 
mca  or  Julia,  bnt  it  is  difficall  to  determine  the  boundaries  between  Noricum 
and  Pannonia,  as  they  differed  at  various  times. 

II.  Noricum  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  correspond  to  the  modern  SSyria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and  Bavaria. 

III.  Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps, 
which  was  called  the  Alpcs  Norica.  These  mountains  appear  lo  have  been  in- 
habited from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  origin,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  and  powerful  were  the  Norici.  Noricum  was  conquered  by 
Augustus,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Saiaria,  which  was  afterward  included  in  Pannonia.  From  the  "  Noli- 
tia  Imperii"  we  learn  that  Noricum  was  subsequently  divided  into  two  provin- 
ces, Noricum  Ripense  and  iVijricuin  Medilerraneum,  which  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Alpea  Noricte.  The  former,  which  lay  along  the  Danube,  was 
always  guarded  by  a  strong  military  force,  under  the  command  of  a  dur. 

IV.  The  iron  of  Noricum  was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  gold  was  formerly  found  in  this  provinee  in  great  abundance. 

2.  Tribes  a^-d  Cities. 

I.  In  addition  to  the  Norici  already  mentioned,  Norieum  was  inhabited  in  the 
west  bytheSCTttces,.(4faiini,  and  Amiisonlii;  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  hardly 
any  thing  eacept  the  names. 

II.  Among  the  cities  of  Noricum  the  following  were  the  most  important : 
1.  Norcia,  the  capital  of  the  Norici,  where  Carbo  was  routed  by  the  Cimbri, 
B.C.  1 13.  It  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  C^sar  by  the  Boii,  and  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  Romans.     The  ancient  site  is  near  Weiomai-ffin  Styria. 

3.  Juvama  or  Juvobuth,  to  the  northwest,  now  Salzlurg,  a  colony  founded  by 
Hadrian.  3.  Ovllia,  called  subsequently  Ooikiis,  to  the  northeast,  and  which 
took  its  name  from  the  flocks  of  sheep  accustomed  at  one  time  to  he  fed  here. 
It  was  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  is  now  Wels,  on  the  River  Traun. 

4.  Lmlia,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Danube,  now  Lem.  It  fras  built  by  Gratian. 
6.  Lauriacum,  just  below  the  preceding,  now  the  village  of  Lokr,  near  the  city 
of  Em,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  the  most  important  place  in  Noricum  Ripensc, 
and  was  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  There  was  here  an importantmanufac- 
tory  of  bucklers.  6.  Baiod^num,  at  the  junction  of  the  tEnus  and  the  Danube, 
now  fnnstadl, 
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IV.  PANNONIA. 

1.  Name  and  Extent, 

I.  TiiiB  proyinee  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  tlie  Danubt,  on  ILe 
south  by  Illyricam  and  Mcesia,  and  on  the  »  est  b>  j>  oricuiw  It  w  as  separated 
ffom  Mcesia  by  the  Savus,  now  the  Snjie,  and  from  Illvricum  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  a  few  miles  soath  of  the  Savas ,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
boundaries  between  it  and  Noricum,  as  they  differed  at  various  tunes  Under 
the  early  Roman  emperora,  Pannonia  could  not  have  extended  much  further 
west  than  the  Arraho,  now  the  Raab,  if  Pliny  is  corrtct  m  placing  Sabana  m 
Noricum;  but  in  later  times  the  two  proiinces  appear  to  haie  been  separated 
by  Mom  Celius,  now  the  Kohlenberg. 

II.  Pannonia,  therefore,  according  to  this  last  arrangement,  would  correspond 
to  Selauonia,  parts  of  Hungary,  Lower  Austria,  Slyria,  Croatia,  and  those  parts 
of  Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Ssrvia,  which  immediately  touch  upon  the  Sme. 

III.  The  Pannonians  are  called  PiEones  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  this 
appears  tohaveheenclearly  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  names. 
The  Peones  were  probably  a  Thraclan  people,  while  the  Pannonians  belonged 
either  to  the  Celtic  or  Germanic  race.  They  were  first  attacked  by  Augustus 
{B.C.  35),  and  were  subdued  during  hia  reign  by  Tiberius,  and  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province.  We  !eam  from  Tacitus  that,  at  the  death  of  Augustus, 
there  were  several  legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  then  regarded, 
and  continued  to  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Roman  provinces,  on  account  of  its  bordering  upon  the  pow^ 
erful  nations  of  the  Quadi  and  I^zyges. 

3.  Roman  Divisions  of  Paknonia. 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province ;  it 
was  afterward  divided,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pan- 
nonia Superior  and  Pannonia  Inferior,  the  former  comprising  the  western,  and 
the  latter  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  province.  They  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  at  which  the  Arrabo  flows  into 
the  Danuhe,  southward  to  the  Satus.  A  new  division  of  the  provinces  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  Emperor  Galerius.  The  southern  part  of  the  two 
former  provinces,  comprising  the  countiy  between  the  Drama  and  Savas,  was 
formed  into  a  new  province,  and  called  Savia  or  Pannonia  Sccunda,  hut  the  . 
northern  part  was  still  divided  into  two  provinces  as  before.  The  western  part 
retained  the  name  of  Pannonia  Superior  or  Pannonia  Prima ;  but  the  name  of 
the  eastern  province  was  changed  to  that  of  Valeria,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of 
Galerius,  who  cleared  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  the  north  of  Pannonia  of 
lis  woods,  and  connected  the  lake  of  Peiso  or  PeUo,  now  the  Plaien  See,  with 
the  Danube  by  means  of  a  canal.  Pannonia  was  thus  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces, which  division  appears  to  have  continued  till  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

3.    MOOHTAINS. 

1.  Mms  cuius,  now  the  Kohlenberg,  a  chain  fifty  miles  in  extent.     2.  Moni 

Albi-ae,  now  Alben  or  Jimomiei,  a  part  of  the  Alpes  Juliit:.     3,  Mens  Ocra,  now 

the  Birniaiimer  Wald,  or  that  part  of  the  Julian  Alps  which  lies  between  Sirs 

and  Laybach.     4.  Mons  Claudius,  now  the  Bacherberg. 
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The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  Arrabo  or  Narraho,  now  the  Raab,  flowing 
into  the  Danuhe.  2,  The  Ztrusus,  now  tlie  Drace,  a  tributary  of  the  Eame  stream. 
3.  The  Savus,  now  the  Sans,  another  tributary. 


3  of  importance,  the  iiihabitants  of  which 
appear  lo  have  principally  depended  for  their  support  upon  the  numerous  legions 
which  were  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  Following  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  the  first  city  we  come  to  after  leaving  Norioum  is  Vindobima, 
(low  Vienna,  called  Vianiotnina  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  Noricum.  In  Ptole- 
my's time  it  was  called  Juliohona,  and  was  the  station  of  a  legion.  It  is  called 
by  most  later  writers  Vindobona,  as  first  given  by  us ;  but  in  the  "  Notitia  Im- 
perii" it  is  written  FindomofKi.  8.  The  next  city  of  importance  below  Vindo- 
bona, on  the  Danabe,  is  Carnuntum,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  the  most  important  place  in  the  north  of  Pannonia.  It  appears  from 
the  account  Of  Pliny  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was 
brought  to  this  city,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  atuiy  of  Marcus  Antoninus  in  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  with  the  Mareomanni.  In  the  time  of  Ammlanus  Marcel- 
linus,  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  almost  without  any 
population.    Its  ruins  are  in  the  neighborhood  oS Altenhurg. 

3.  Below  Caraun/um,  on  the  Danube,  was  Brigajilium  or  Bngalivm,  the  site 
of  which  is  fixed  by  Mannert  at  the  village  of  Szdny,  in  Lmcer  Hutigary.  Am 
niianus  Marcellinus  calls  it  Bregiiio.  It  was  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion, 
and  here  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.  died,  while  making  preparations  for  a  war 
against  the  Quadi.  4.  Following  the  course  of  the  Danube,  we  cotne  nest  lo 
Aquincam  or  Acincum,  now  Buda,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  O/en,  a  name  in- 
dicative of  its  natural  sudatories  or  hot  bathe.  It  was  the  principal  city  in  the 
province  of  Valeria,  and  the  station  of  a  legion.  In  a  later  age,  Attila  made  it 
occasionally  bis  residence.  The  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  called  ConlTo-Adncam,  and  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  PesiA.  5.  South  of  Acincnm,  on  the  Danuhe,  in  the 
province  ot  Sania,  was  MUatte  or  MUala,  afterward  called  Bononia,  and  now 
lUak  or  Ujlak,  6.  Below  it  was  Acumincvm,  now  PeleiviardciN.  7.  And  below 
Acamincum  was  TauTunum,  now  Semlin,  the  most  easterly  town  in  the  prov- 
iace,  near  the  C0Dfl.uence  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  Pannonia  were,  1.  Siseia, 
now  Saszek.  2.  Cibala  or  Cibalis,  now  Vintoucie.  3.  Sirmium,  now  Schor 
baas.  These  three  towns  were  all  on  the  Save.  Siscia  was  on  the  borders 
of  niyricum,  and  the  most  important  town  in  Pannonia  m  the  time,  of  Augus- 
tus. Cibala  or  Cibalis  was  situalo  a  considerable  distance  below  the  preceding, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  Licinianus  by  Constantino.  It  was  also 
the  hirlh-place  of  tEe  Emperor  Gratianus.  Sirmium  was  below  Cihalie,  and, 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors,  was  the  principal  town  in  Pannonia.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperors  when  they  visited  the  province,  and  there  was 
according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  town,  4.  Mur 
sia:  at  this  place  the  fleet  of  the  Lower  Dannbe  was  stationed,  and  near  ( 
Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Constantius. 
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V.  MCE  SI  A. 

1.  Name  and  Extent. 

I.  Mmsia  was  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending  north 
of  tlie  range  of  Mount  Hanms,  the  modern  Balkan,  as  far  as  tlie  Danubo,  and 
eastward  to  the  Enxine.  Its  boundaries  to  the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savas,  now  the  Drina,  and  the  Save,  which  dirided  it  from  Pannonia  and 
illyricum.  It  corresponded,  thcTefore,  to  the  present  provinces  of  Semio.  and 
BiilgiiTia. 

II.  Strabo  says  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Mysi 
(MSooi),  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like  their  eastern  neigSbors  the  Getaj, 
with  whom  they  have  been  confounded,  and  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Mysi  of  Asia  Minor. 

III.  The  Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  Augustus,  and  it  was  aft- 
erward made  into  a  Roman  province,  and  divided  into  Miesia,  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Drirms  and  the  (Escm,  the  modern  Esker,  and  Masia  Inferior, 
extending  from  the  O^scus  to  the  Eaxine. 

IV.  The  conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trsgan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
further  north,  beyond  Mresia ;  but  Aurelian  having,  about  A.D.  250,  for  purpo- 
ses of  safety,  transplanted  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Dacia  to  the  right  side  of 
the  Danube,  the  name  of  Dacia  .iure/iani  was  given  to  that  part  of  Mtesia  which 
was  now  occupied  by  them,  in  contradistinction  from  Dacia  Trajani,  as  the  old 
province  of  Dacia  had  been  called.  This  act  of  Aurelian's  doubly  strengthened 
the  frontier  of  the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  by  aban- 
doning a  district  too  distant  to  be  easily  defended,  and  too  thinly  peopled  to  de- 
fend itself.    Mcesia  thus  again  became  a  border  province. 

V.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  Goths,  after  several  attempts,  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  occupied  Miesia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens.  The  Mceso- 
Goths,  for  whom  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of  Goths  set 
tied  in  M(£sia.  Some  centuries  later,  the  Bulgarians  and  Solavonians  occupied 
the  country  of  Mcesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Semia. 

2.  B I  VERS. 

All  the  rivers  of  Mcesia  that  are  deserving  of  notice  flow  into  the  Danube ; 
such  as,  1.  Sa-o-us,  now  the  Save,  which  receives  the  Drinua,  now  tlie  Drina. 
9.  MargBS,  now  the  Moraica.  3.  TimSchas,  now  the  Timai.  4,  CEscjis,  now 
the  Mer.  5.  Escdmus,  now  the  Os:ma.  C.  lalras  or  lanlnis,  now  the  lanlra. 
7.  Noes,  now  the  Kara  Lorn. 

3.  Cities. 

(A.)  Masia  Superior. 

1.  Singidnnum,  now  Belgrade.  8.  TricoTniam,  at  the  junction  of  the  tittle 
river  ATmcStus  and  the  Danube,  now  Tricomi.  3.  Aureus  Mons,  near  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  where  Probus  planted  the  vine,  A.D.  278,  now  Crozca. 
i.  Margas,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  Carinus  was  defeated  by  Di- 
ocletian, now  Poftrilsar.  5.  Fiminacium,  now  Widdin.  6.  Jfii(iflriB,now  .drier- 
Palanca.  7.  Nalssus,  in  the  interior,  to  the  southwest,  now  Nezxa  or  Nissa. 
Itwas  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  P/pianiim,  south  of  NMssus, 
embellished  by  Justinian,  and  hence  called,  after  this,  Justimaiia  Secunia,  now 
Kosteadil  9.  Sardica  Or  Vlpia  Sardica,  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  Eiver  CEscus. 
The  Emperor  Maximian  was  born  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  was  also  famous  for  a 
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council  held  iliere.  It  look  ilic  name  m  UJpia  from  the  iiiliabilants  of  Ulpia,  in 
Dacia  Trajani,  liaving  been  iranaferred  thitlier.  It  is  now  Triadilsa,  near  Sophia. 
10.  Taureaium.  to  the  souilieasl,  Justinian's  birth-place,  now  GiusleadiL 

(B,)  M<Bsia  Inferior. 

I.  NicopoUs  ad,  hlnim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latras,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Danube.  It  was  built  by  Trajan  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the 
Dacians.and  is  now  Nicopoii.  This  place  was  the  residence  of  Ulphilas.  3.  Do- 
Toalomm,  on  the  Danube,  now  Siiistria  or  Sislria,  the  station  of  the  eleventh 
legion.  3.  AMopolia,  now  Bassana.  Here,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Dannbe 
changed  its  name  to  Ister.  4.  Trosmii,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontas.  6.  JEgissus,  to  the  east,  Ovid's 
-Egypsns.  6.  Tibiica,  a  fortified  post,  near  the  Pmis  Darii,  on  the  spot  where 
Darius  Hystaapis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  later.  7.  Islropolis,  below  the 
mouths  of  the  Ister,  a  Milesian  colony,  subsequently  called  Consfantia,  and  now 
Ckiuitange.  8.  Tomi,  to  the  southwest,  Ovid's  place  of  exile,  now  Tomiaviar, 
on  the  coast  of  Bulgaria.  S.  Odessus,  to  the  south,  also  on  the  coast,  now  Var- 
na. 10.  Marciaiiopolis,  west  of  the  preceding,  a  settlement  of  Trajan's,  and 
named  after  his  sister  Marcia,  It  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  Slamboul,  by 
the  Bulgarians  FTistklara,  and  by  the  Greeks  Marcenopoli. 

That  part  of  Lower  Mtesia  which  lay  between  the  Euxine,  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister,  and  Mount  Hsmus,  and  forming,  therefore,  a  considerable  tract  along  the 
shore,  was  sometimes  called  Pontus,  not  to  be  confounded,.however,  with  Pon- 
tus  in  Asia  Minor.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  former  in  the  poetry  of 
Ovid,  after  his  exile.  Tomi  lay  in  this  district,  and  Ovid's  Epistda  e  Ponio  de- 
rived their  name  from  this  quarter. 

VI.  ITALIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  TiiE  origin  of  the  name  Italia  is  uncertain.  Somo  of  the 
ancient  writers  derived  the  term  from  Italus,  a  monarch  or 
chieftabi  of  the  CEnotri ;  while  others  made  the  word  have  ref- 
erence to  the  nuraorous  and  fine  oxen  which  the  country  pro- 
duced, and  accordingly  deduced  the  name  from  the  Greek  ira- 
J.df,  or  its  corresponding  Latin  term  vitulus.  Niebnhr,  how- 
ever, with  great  plausibility,  maintains  that  Italia  means  noth- 
ing more  than  the  country  of  the  Itali,  and  is  identical  with 
Vitalia,  the  Itali  having  been  also  originally  called  Yttali. 

II.  Other  names  for  Italy  were  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  Saturnia, 
and  (Enotria.  The  first  of  these  was  originally  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Latin  poets, 
and  means  "the  Western  Land,"  having  reference  to  the  po- 
sition of  Italy,  as  being  to  the  west  of  Greece.  The  names 
Ausonia  and  Satumta  origmated  with  the.  Latin  poets,  and  the 
former  means  "  the  land  of  the  Ausones,"  an  ancient  people  of 
the  country;  the  latter,  "the  land  of  Saturn,"  in  allusion  to 
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the  legend  of  Saturn's  having  iaken  up  his  dwelling-piace  in 
Italy  when  driven  from  the  skies.  The  term  (Enotria,  or  "  the 
land  of  the  CEnotri,"  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  applied  by 
that  nation  merely  to  the  peninsula  forming  the  southwestern 
part  of  Italy,  where  dwelt  the  CEnotri,  an  ancient  race.  The 
Jloman  poets,  however,  extended  the  appellation  to  the  whole 
of  Italy. 

III.  The  name  Italia  was  originally  only  a  partial  denomi- 
nation, ^nd  was  given  at  first  to  that  southern  extremity  of  the 
boot  which  lay  below  the  Sinus  Scyllaceus  or  Scylleticus,  now 
Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  the  Sinus  Terinaius  or  Lameticus,  now 
G^lf  of  St.  Euphemia, 

IV.  It  was  afterward  extended  to  all  the  country  south  of 
the  River  Laiis,  in  the  west,  which  empties  into  the  Laiis  Si- 
nus, and  the  city  of  Melapontum  in  the  east,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  Tarentum  itself  being  still,  as  yet,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy,  and  belonging  to  lapygia.  At  a  still 
later  period,  when  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula formed  an  alliance  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  on  the  other,  the  name 
Italia  comprehended  the  whole  country  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Posidonia  or  Ptsstum  to  Tarentum. 

V.  After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  B.C.  278,  when  the  Romans 
had  become  masters  of  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  the  name 
Italia  comprised  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula up  to  the  River  2V6er,  including  also  a  part  of  Picenum. 
Again,  about  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
still  wider  sense,  embracing  the  whole  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Rubicon,  on  tlie  upper  coast,  and  the  Macra  on  the  lov^er. 
And  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  name  Italia  was  ex- 
tended to  the  foot  of  tlie  Alps. 

VI  Previously  to  this  last-mentioned  and  final  extension  of 
tt  e  na  n  tl  e  co  mtrj  bet  veen  tl  e  Alps  and  the  rivers  Rubicon 
and  M  c  aiil  bee  i  called  Call  a  C  'salpina,  or  Gaul  on  this 
(the  Ro  nan)  «  le  of  the  4Jj  to  d  stinguish  it  from  GalUa 
T  ansal]  na  or  C  aul  beyond  the  Alps.  So  agam,  when  Italy 
extend  d  j  to  the  Rub  on  ind  "Vlacra,  it  was  commonly  re- 
garded a  be  ng  subi  ded  to  t  o  portions,  namely,  Italia 
P  op      anl  Alag  a  C  tie  bo  ndaries  between  the  two 
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being  the  River  Silaras,  now  Sele,  on  the  lower  coast,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  PcBsianus  and  the  Frento,  now  Fortore,  on 
the  upper,  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Frentani. 

\\i.  Hence  arose  the  common  division  of  the  peninsula  into 
three  great  portions,  namely,  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  the  north, 
Italia  Propria  in  the  centre,  and  Magna  GrtBcia  in  the  south. 
Obs.  1.  The  derivation  of  tbe  name  Italia,  Trom  irrtkiiz  or  viltiliis,  is  given  by 
Festus,  "  Italia  dicta,  ^tied  magnas  italos,  i.  e.,  bones,  haiet,"  and  also  by  Aulus 
Gellius(xi.,  l)IVoinVarro:  "M.  Varra,inantiqiiitalibusrerumhuma}ia7^m,tCTram 
Italiam  de  Grace  vocabido  appellalam  scripsil ;  judJiiam  bavcs  vcleri  lingua  iraXoi 
vodlaii  eini,  buceraqae  in  ea  terra  gigiii  jiascigas  ttAita  sint  compliirima."  Botli 
of  these  etymologies  are  deservedly  condemned  by  Niebuhr.  The  Osoanname 
of  Italy  was  yiVeMium,  following  the  analogy  o(  Latium,  Sarnniura,  d:c.  Servius 
mentions  Vitalia  as  one  among  the  various  names  of  the  country.  (Ad  ^n., 
vii.,  328.) 

2.  The  name  Hesperia  was  also  applied  sometimes  U>  Spain,  but  then,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  this  latter  country  was  usually  termed  Hesperia  jdtitiui.  {Con- 
sult page  14.)    Virgil  styles  Italy  Hesperin  Magna.     {^En.,  i,,  E69.) 

3.  Saturn,  according  to  the  legend,  concealed  himself  in  Latium,  and  hence 
the  poetic  deiivatioa  of  the  name  Lali-iim,  from  laleo,  "  to  lie  hid."  Compare 
(hid,  Fast,  L,  338,  seq.  There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  this  fable  and 
Ihe  derivation  which  some  give  of  the  name  Satumus  from  tlie  Hebrew  salhar, 
i.  e.,  "latuit"  "ic  aiscondit." 

2.  Boundaries  and  Divisions. 

I.  The  boundaries  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be 
given  as  follows :  on  the  north  the  Alps,  on  the  south  the  Mare 
Ionium  or  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  northeast  the  Mare  Superum  or 
Hadriaticum,  now  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  on  the  southwest  the 
Mare  Inferum  or  Tyrrhejium,  now  the  Sea  of  Italy. 

II.  The  extreme  limit  of  Italy  to  the  northwest  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  Alpes  Maritime  or  Maritime 
Alps,  and  the  Hiver  Varus,  now  Var,  which  empties  into  the 
Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa,  The  limit  to  the  north- 
east, in  the  time  of  that  same  emperor,  was  at  first  Tergeste, 
now  Trieste ;  but  when  the  province  of  Histria  was  included 
by  Augustus  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  northeastern  limit 
was  removed  to  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the  Arsa. 

III.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that,  after  Augustus  had  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Riv- 
er Arsia,  he  divided  that  country  into  eleven  regions :  1.  Cam- 
pania, including  also  Latium.  2.  Apulia,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed part  of  Samnium.     3.  Lucania  and  Brutttum.     4.  Saw.- 
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nium,  together  with  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Marsi,  Mqui, 
&c.  5.  Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etm/ria.  ^.  Flaminia,  ex- 
tendiag  from  the  Apennines  to  the  Padus  or  Po.     9.  Liguria. 

10.  Venetta,  containing  Histria  and  the  country  of  the  Garni, 

11.  Transpadana,  comprehending  what  remained  between  Ve- 
netia  and  the  Alps.  This  division,  however,  is  too  seldom  no- 
ticed to  be  of  much  utility.  The  following  distribution  has 
been  adopted  by  most  geographical  writers,  and  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient,  namely : 

1.  Liguria  ;  2.  Gallia  Cisafpina  ;  3.  VSneiia,  including  the 
Cami  and  Histria;  4.  Etruria ;  5.  Umbria  and  Picenum; 

6.  The  Sabini,  ^qui,  Marst,  Peligni,  Vestlni,  MarrUdni ; 

7.  Roma;  8.  Latium;  9.  Campania ;  10,  Samnium  and  the 
Firentam  ;  11.  Apulia,  including  Daunia  and  Messapia  or  7a- 
pygia;  12.  Lucdnia;  13.  Brutiium. 

3.  Early  and  Later  Imhabitants. 

I.  The  greater  part  of  Italy  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times 
by  Pelasgians,  belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  original  in- 
*habitants  of  Greece,  and,  in  aH  probability,  forming  part  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  race. 

n.  The  SicUK,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Tiber,  the  Tyr- 
rheni  in  Etruria,  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Reate 
(called,  also,  Casd,  Prtsci,  and  Sacrani),  the  Chones  and  CEno- 
trians  in  the  west,  and  the  Peucetiaiis  in  the  east  of  southern 
Italy,  appear  all  to  have  been  branches  of  this  same  widely- 
spread  race  of  the  Pelasgians. 

in.  A  second  great  tribe  who  inhabited  the  north  of  Italy 
were  the  Uinbri,  who  are  called  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Their  territory  seems  originally  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  stock  as  the  ancient  Siculi ;  but  the  Umbri- 
ans  are  for  us  only  the  name  of  a  great  forgotten  people. 

IV.  The  country  in  the  northwest  of  Italy  was  inhabited  by 
tha  Ligurians,  who  in  early  times  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
much  larger  tract  of  country  than  afterwani :  their  history, 
however,  is  unfortunately  unknown  to  us  till  the  time  when 
we  find  their  nation  in  a  state  of  decay  'and  dissolution. 

V.  The  country  between  the  Tiber  and  the  lower  sea,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  REetian  Alps,  was  inhabited  by  the  Elruscans, 
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or,  as  they  called  themselves,  Rasena,  They  seem  to  have  in- 
vaded Italy  from  the  north,  and  to  have  subdued  the  Pelaagian 
Tyrrhenians  and  occupied  their  country.  The  Urabrians  also 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Etruscans  :  tradition  related  that  the  Etruscans  conquered 
three  hundred  Umbrian  towns ;  nay,  they  are  said  to  have  even 
carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Campania;  and  Velleius  Pa- 
terculua  states  that  the  towns  of  Nola-  and  Capua  were  founded 
by  them  about  forty-seven  years  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mighty  na- 
tion. Althoiigh  their  history  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity, it  is  manifest  that  they  possessed  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  that  arts  and  sciences  flourished  among  them  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  derived  many  of  its  re- 
ligious and  political  forms  from  them. 

VI.  The  country  about  Amitemum,  in  the  Apennines,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Sabines,  who  formed  the  stock  to  which  be- 
longed the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  and  Lucdni.  These 
tribes,  which  are  now  usually  called  by  the  generic  name  of 
Sabellians,  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  central  and  south- 
ern Italy.  The  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Frentani  belonged,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  Sabellians. 

VII.  The  Oscam  or  Opicans  inhabited  the  country  to  the 
southwest  of  the  SabeUians,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  River  Laiis. 
The  Ausones  or  Aurunci  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  this  race, 
and  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Volsct,  Sidicim,  SaticuU,  and 
Mqui  likewise  belonged  to  it.  The  Oscan  language  was  spo- 
ken throughout  the  southwestern  part  of  Italy,  and  was  under- 
stood even  at  Rome,  where  Oscan  plays  were  performed  and 
understood  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 

VIII.  The  peninsula  forming  the  southwest  of  Italy  was  in- 
habited by  the  (Enotri  ;  and  the  districts  to  the  north  and  eas^fc 
of  the  (Enotri  were  occupied  by  the  Dawnit,  Chdnes,  Peucetii, 
and  Sallentini  or  Me'ssapii. 

IX.  The  whole  of  southern  Italy,  moreover,  from  the  River 
Silarus  in  the  west,  and  the  Frenlo  in  the  east,  was  subse- 
quently called  Magna  Gracia  {Usy&Xri  'EAAd?),  on  account  of 
the  numerous  Greek  colonies  established  in  that  part  of  the 
peninsula,  which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  civ- 
ilization, arts,  and  literature  of  the  Itahans  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother  country. 
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4.  Historical  Epochs. 
The  history  of  ancient  Italy  resolves  itself  most  naturally  into 
that  of  the  different  nations  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  and  in 
particular  forms  part  of  the  history  of  Rome.     We  will,  there- 
fore, not  dwell  upon  it  here. 

5.  Mountains. 
Main  Chains. 
I,  Alpes,  now  the  Alps.  Their  name  is  derived  from  their 
height,  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  appellation  for  a  lofty  mount- 
ain. The  Alps  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  or  Gwl.f  of 
Carnero,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  sources  of 
the  River  Colapis,  now  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sahatia,  now  Bavona, 
on  the  Sinus  Ltgusticus  or  Gulf  of  (}enoa.  The  whole  ex- 
tent, which  is  in  a  crescent  form,  is  nearly  six  hundred  British 
miles.  The  Alps  have  been  divided  by  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em geographers  into  various  portions,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  following :  1.  Alpes  Maritima  or  Maritime  Alps,  ex- 
tending from  the  environs  of  Niccea,  now  Nice,  to  Mons  Vestl- 
lus,  now  Monte  Visa.  2.  Alpes  Cottice  or  Cottian  Alps,  so 
called  from  Cottius,  a  monarch  over  several  Ligllrian  tribes  in 
this  quarter  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  unto  whom  he  was 
tributary.  They  reach  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  and 
contain  Mont  Genivre,  which  Hannibal,  according  to  some, 
crossed  on  his  march  into  Italy.  3.  Alpes  Chaice  or  Graian 
Alps,  the  etymology  of  which  name  has  already  been  explained 
(pag6l59,  7).  They  reach  from  Mont  Cenis  to  i)ieLittle  St. 
Bernard,  and  it  was  over  this  last-mentioned  mountain,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  correct  opinion,  that  the  route  of  Hannibal  into 
Italy  actually  lay.  4.  Alpes  Pennints  or  Pennine  Alps,  so 
Qalled  from  the  Celtic  Pen,  "  a  summit,"  a  name  well  deserved, 
since  they  contain  the  highest  summits 'and  most  dreadful  gla- 
ciers of  the  whole  ridge.  This  chain  bounds  the  southern  side 
of  the  Yalais,  and  extends  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Stmplon. 
5.  Alpes  Lepontim  or  Lepontian  Alps,  so  called  because  sepa- 
rating Italy  from  the  Lepontii,  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
Rsetia.  These  are  sometimes  called  the  Helvetian  Alps,  as 
covering  western  Switzerland,  and  extend  from  Mont  Rosa,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  to  St.  Gothard.     6.  Alpes  RmtUm  or 
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Kitetiaii  Alps,  so  called  because  separating  Italy  from  EiEtia, 
They  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  throfigh  the  Ori- 
sons and  Tyrol,  to  the  Dreihernspitz,  on  the  borders  of  Salz- 
burg and  Carinthia.  7.  Alpes  Nortcce  or  Norio  Alps,  so  called 
from  their  running  off  into  and  traversing  Norioum.  They  run 
from  the  last-mentioned  point  through  all  Carinthia,  Salzburg, 
Austria,  and  Styria.  8.  Alpes  Carnica;  sive  Juli(B,  termina- 
ting in  the  Mons  Albius,  on  the  confines  of  Illyricum.  They 
were  called  Carnicai  from  the  Carni,  who  dwelt  at  their  foot, 
and  Julia  from  Julius  Csesar,  who  commenced  a  road  over 
them,  which  Augustus  completed. 

Obs.  1.  "  How  different,"  rematlts  Heeren,  "  would  have  been  the  whole  his 
tory  of  Europe,  had  the  Alpine  barrier,  instead  of  being  near  the  Mediterranean, 
been  removed  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea!  Thjsboundary,  it  is  true,  seems 
of  less  moment  in  our  timet  when  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Europe  has  made 
a  road  across  the  Alps,  as  well  as  a  path  over  the  ocean ;  but  it  was  of  decisive 
importance  in  antiquity.  The  north  and  south  were  then  physically,  morally, 
and  politically  divided ;  that  chain  long  remained  the  protecting  bulwark  of  the 
one  against  the  other ;  and  although  Csesar,  by  bursling  through  these  bounda- 
ries, in  some  measure  removed  the  pohtical  landmarks,  the  distinction  still  con- 
tinues apparent  between  the  Roman  part  of  Europe  and  that  which  never  yielded 
to  the  Romans." 

2.  The  march  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  most  Temarkable 
evenls  in  ancient  history,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  modem 
scholars.  The  following  general  results  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  well 
established:  1.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  text  of  Polybius,and  a  com- 
parison of  the  different  localities,  his  narrative  will  he  found,  on  llie  whole,  to 
agree  best  wilh  the  supposition  that  Hannibal  crossed  the  Graian  Alps  or  LUth 
St.  Bernard,  though  it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  some  difficulties  attend' 
ing  this  line,  especially  in  regard  to  the  descent  into  Italy.  3.  Cfelius  Antipa- 
ter  certainly  represented  him  as  taking  this  route  {Lia.,  xxi.,  38) ;  and  as  he  is 
known  to  have  followed  the  Greek  history  of  Silenns,  who  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied Hannibal  in  many  of  his  campaigns,  bis  authority  is  of  the  greatest 
weight.  3.  Livy  and  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  both  suppose  him  to  have  crossed 
the  Cottian  Alps  OTMont  Gcnirrc,  But  the  main  argument  that  appears  to  have 
weighed  with  Livy,  as  it  has  done  with  several  modern  writers  on  the  subject, 
is  the  assumption  that  Hannibal  descended  in  the  first  instance  into  the  country 
of  the  Taurini,  which  is  opposed  to  the  direct  testimony  of  Polybius,  who  says 
expressly  that  he  descended  among  the  Insubrians,  and  suiaequetiUy  mentions 
his  attack  on  the  Taurini.  4.  According  to  Livy  huaself  Isxi.,  29),  the  Gaulish 
emissaries  who  acted  as  Hannibal's  guides  were  Boians,  and  it  was  natural  that 
these  should  conduct  him  by  the  passage  that  led  directly  into  the  territories 
of  their  allies  and  brothers  in  arms,  the  Insubrians,  rather  than  into  that  of  the 
Taurini,  who  were  at  this  very  time  in  a  stale  of  hostility  with  the  Insubrians. 
(i*o!yi.,  iii.,  60.)  And  this  remark  will  serve  to  explain  why  Hannibal  chose 
apparently  a  longer  route  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  of  the  Mont  Genev-re. 
Lastly,  i'  is  remarkable  that  Polybius,  thoogh  he  censores  the  exaggerations 
and  absurdities  wUh  which  earlier  writers  had  encumbered  their  ni 
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47,  scg.),  does  not  intimate  that  any  doubt  was  ent^rlained  as  to  ihe  line  of  his 
inarch ;  and  Pompey,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  written  in  73  B.C.  (ap.  Sailust., 
Hist.  Frag.,  lib,  iii,),  alludes  to  the  route  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  as  solae- 
thing  well  known.  Hence  it  appears  clear  that  the  passage  by  which  he 
crossed  them  must  have  been  one  of  those  frequented  in  sabsequent  times  by 
the  Romans;  and  this  argument  seems  decisive  against  the  claims  of  the  Moni 
CenJs,  "Which  have  been  adTocated  by  some  modern  writeis,  that  pass  having 
apparently  never  been  used  until  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  latest  historians,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Niebuhr  {Lect.  ox  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  !70)  and  Arnold 
'.Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.,  p.  83-92,  note  M),  as  well  as  B6tticher  {Gesch.  d.  Cm-- 
Ihager,  p.  361),  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  lAttk  St.  Bernard,  while  Michelet 
iHist.  Eomaine,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10)  and  Thierry  (Hiat.  dcs  Gaulois,  vol.  i,,  p.  B76),  in 
common  with  almost  all  French  writers,  adopt  the  M/nU  Geaisre  or  Moni  Cents. 
( Smith,  Diet.  Biog. ,  art,  Hannibal ;  compare  Ukcrt,  Hannibal's  Zug  cJer  die  Alpen, 
appended  to  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Geographie  d.  Griech. 
It.  Rdmer.) 

n.  Apennmus  Mons,  now  the  Apennines.  This  chain,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  neighboi'hood  of  Genua, 
now  Genoa,  runs  diagonally  from  the  Sinus  Ligustir.us  to  the 
Hadriaticum  Mark,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona  ;  thence  contin- 
uing nearly  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  as  fai  as  the  Garganum, 
Promontorium,  now  the  Promontory  of  Gargano,  it  again  in- 
clines to  the  Mare  Inferum,  tiU  it  finally  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  Leucopetra  near  Bhegium. 

Obs.  The  Latin  writers  most  commonly  employ  the  singular  number  in  speak- 
ing of  thig  chain.  The  term  is  masculine  of  itself,  and  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  addition  o!  Mons,  since  Polybiua  also  invariably  has  6  'Awtpuwor.  The  la- 
ter Greets,  and  among  them  Strabo,  following  the  analogy  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, first  changed  the  form  of  expression  to  the  neuter,  calling  the  chain  to 
'knivvaiDv  opoj-,  and  also  in  the  plural,  ta  'hjrivviva  Spij,  and  hence  the  phiral 
form  has  come  down  to  oar  own  times.  The  name  AptnniToa  contains  evi- 
dently the  Celtic  radical  penn,  "  a  summit,"  "  a  mountain-top."  The  true  form 
is  Apenmnas,  as  we  have  given  it,  not  Appennimts,  nor  Apeninas.  Compare 
Klol^,  HandlBArterb.  der  Lat.  Sjtr.,  s.  n. 

m.  The  inferior  chains,  as  well  as  the  individual  mountains, 
wiU  be  given  in  the  account  of  the  several  divisions  of  Italy. 

6.  Promoktories. 
The  principal  promontories  of  Italia  were  twenty  in  number, 
namely,  nine  along  the  lower  coast,  down  to  and  including  Leu- 
copetra;  seven  along  the  southeastern  shore,  up  to  and  inclu- 
ding the  lapygium  Promontorium,  the  lapygum  tria  Promon- 
toria,  being  reckoned  merely  as  one ;  and  fcmr  along  the  uppei 
coast,  as  follows: 
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1.  On  the  Lower  Coast. 

I.  Populonium  Promontorium,  a  lofty  clifF  on  the  coast  of 
Etraria,  ntnning  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsala,  and  on  which 
was  situate  the  city  of  Populonium.  It  is  now  called  Capo  di 
Cavipana.  On  the  summit  of  it  was  a  tower  for  watching  the 
approach  of  the  tunny  fish.  From  this  promontory  one  could 
plainly  see  t!ie  island  of  Uva,  now  Elba,&ai.  even  Corsica  and 
Sardinia. 

n.  Cossdnum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Etraria,  below 
the  preceding,  and  deriving  its  ancient  name  fcom  the  city  of 
Cossa  or  Cosa,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  here  also 
a  peninsula,  forming  a  double  bay,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises 
the  Mens  Argentarius,  now  Monte  Argentario,  which  is  also 
the  modern  name  of  the  promontory. 

in.  Circ<Eum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  below 
Antium,  now  Monte  Circello. .  This  promontory,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  bold,  projecting  mountain,  was  fabled  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Circe,  the  adjacent  country  beifig  very  low,. and 
giving  the  promontory  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  an  isl- 
and. Some  accidental  resemblance  in  name  most  probably 
gave  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  legend.  Homer's  account, 
however,  of  the  Isle  of  Circe,  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.  The 
Homeric  island  was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  promontory  is  a 
lofty  one.  The  promontory  of  Circcii  was  famed  for  its  oysters 
in  the  time  of  both  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

IV.  Misenum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  now 
Capo  Miseno,  and  forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Crater,  or  Bay  of  Naples.  It  was  so  named,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, from  Misenus,  one  of  the  followers  of  ^Eneas,  who  was 
drowned  here,  and  buried  at  the  base  of  the  promontory.  The 
harbor  of  Misenum,  or  Misenus  Portus,  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stations  in  the  empire,  being  the  station  of  the  fleet  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  coast  of  the  lower  sea.  The  neighboring 
country  abounded  with  marine  villas,  and  there  was  a  celebra- 
ted one  on  the  brow  of  the  promontory  itself,  overlooking  the 
sea,  which  belonged  at  one  time  to  Caius  Marins,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession,  first  of  LucuUus,  and  then  of 
Tiberius  the  emperor,  who  died  here. 

V.  Minerva  Promontorium,  closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the 
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st,  was  so  called  from  a  temple  of  Minerva  'which  stood 
on  it,  and  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  erected  by  Ulysses. 
It  was  also  called  Surrentinum  Promontorium,  from  the  city 
of  Surrentum,  which  stood  close  by.  The  modern  name  of  the 
promontory  is  Punta  delta  Campanella.  Another  ancient  name 
was  Sirenusarum  Promontorium,  or  Cape  of  the  Sirens. 

VI.  Posidium  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and 
inclosing  the  Sinus  Pastanus,  or  Crulf  of  Salerno,  to  the  south. 
It  is  now  Punta  di  Licosa. 

Vn.  Palinurum  Promontorium,  also  on  the  coast  of  Lucania, 
and  now  Capo  di  PaHnuro.  Tradition  ascribed  the  name  of 
this  promontory  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  jEneas,  who  was 
buried  on  it.  Orosius  records  a  disastrous  shipwreck  on  the 
rock  of  Palinurus,  sustained  by  a  Roman  fleet  on  its  return 
from  Africa,  when  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  lost.  Au- 
gustus also  encountered  great  peril  on  this  pajt  of  the  coast, 
when,  according  to  Appian,  many  of  his  ships  were  dashed 
against  this  headland. 

Vni.  CtBnys  Promontorium,  just  below  the  famous  rook  of 
Scylla,  and  facing  the  Promontory  of  Pelorus  in  Sicily,  forming 
by  means  of  it  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Fretum  Siculum.  The 
modern  name  is  Punta  del  Pezzo,  called,  also,  Coda  del  Volpe. 
Holstenius  less  correctly  contends  for  the  Torre  del  Cavallo. 

IX.  Leucopetra  Promontorium,  or,  as  its  name  indicatesiin 
Greek,  the  White-Rock  Promontory,  just  below  lUiegium,  on 
the  Fretum  SicUlum,  and  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  on 
the  geography  of  Italy  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  modern  point  of  land 
which  answers  to  it.  The  one  most  generally  followed  is  in 
favor  of  the  Capo  delP  Armi. 

2.  On  the  Southeastern  Shore. 

I.  IlercUlis  Promontorium  or  HercHleum  Promontorium,  the 
most  southern  angle  of  Italy  to  the  east,  and  formed  by  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines.     It  is  now  Capo  Spartivento. 

II,  Zepkyrium  Promontorium,  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano.  The  Locrians 
who  settled  in  this  quarter  from  Greece,  derived  from  this  prom- 
ontory the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii,  as  havmg  originally  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  Zephyrian  promontory. 
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HE.  Cocintum  Promontorium,  to  the  northeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  di  Stilo.  According  to  Polybius,  this  prom- 
ontory marked  the  separation  of  the  Ionian  fl-om  the  Sicilian 
Sea. 

IV.  lapygum  Tna  Promontoria,  three  capes,  in  close  prox- 
imity, shutting  in  the  Sinus  Scyllacius,  or  Chilf  of  Sguillace, 
to  the  northeast.  Their  modern  names  are  Capo  della  Castel- 
la,  Capo  Rizzuio,  and  Capo  della  Nave.  Close  to  these  capes 
were  formerly  two  rocks  or  islets,  each  distinguished  by  a  spe- 
cific appellation,  but  which  have  now  entirely  disappeared.  The 
nearest  was  reported  to  be  Ogygia,  the  island  of  Calypso, 
where  XJiysses  was  so  long  detained  an  unwilling  prisoner. 
The  other,  the  more  distant  of  the  two,  was  called  the  island 
of  the  Dioscuri. 

V.  Lacmium  Promontorium,  a  short  distance  above,  to  the 
northeast,  and  forming  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Taren- 
tinus,  or  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Ifc  is  now  caUed  Capo  delle  Colonnp 
and  Capo  Nao,  from  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
the  Laeinian  Juno,  which  are  stdl  visible  on  its  summit.  This 
edifice  was  famed  for  its  great  antiquity,  the  magnificence  of 
its  decorations,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  of  aged  trees,  in  the  midst 
of  which  were  spacious  meads.  Here  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
were  pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  accounted  sa- 

,  ered.  From  the  profits  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  this  cattle, 
which  was  destined  for  sacrifices,  it  is  said  that  a  column  of 
solid  gold  was  erected  and  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  On  the 
festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated  annually,  an  immense 
concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Italian  Greek  cities  as- 
sembled here,  and  a  grand  display  of  the  most  rare  and  precious 
productions  of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.  This  sanctuary 
was  respected  by  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  by  Hannibal,  the  latter 
of  whom  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Funic  characters 
to  be  deposited  here,  recording  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
their  several  victories  and  achievements.  But  several  years 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  Fulvius  Flaocus,  a 
censor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  roof,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortune  constructed  by  him  at  Rome.  So  great  an 
outcry  was  raised  against  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were 
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issued  by  the  senate  that  every  thing  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  state ;  but  this  could  not  be  effected,  no  architect  being 
fomid  of  skill  sufficient  to  replace  the  marble  tiles  according  to 
their  original  position. 

VI.  Crimisa  -Promontorium,  above  the  preceding,  to  the  north- 
west, now  Capo  W Alice.  The  River  Crimisa,  now  Fiumeni' 
ca,  was  a  short  distance  below. 

VII.  lap^givm  Proriiontorium,  called,  also,  Sallentinum 
Promontorium,  now  Capo  di  Leuca,  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  lapygia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallentini.  When  the 
art  of  navigation  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  this  great  headland 
presented  a  conspicuous  landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the 
ports  of  Greece  to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  them- 
selves. The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usually  mak- 
ing for  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  straight  across  to  this 
promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the  south  of  Italy  for  the 
remainder  of  their  voyage.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  vessels  in 
tempestuous  weather.  Strabo  describes  this  celebrated  point 
of  land  as  defining,  together  with  thtf'Ceraunian  Mountains, 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas, 
while  it  formed  with  the  opposite  cape  of  Lacinium  the  en- 
iTance  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf. 

3.  On  the  Upper  Coast. 

I.  Brundisii  Promontorium,  one  of  the  two  headlands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Brundisiura,  now  Capo  Gavallo. 

II.  Garganum,  Promontorium,  an  extensive  neck  of  land,  ly- 
ing between  what  arc  now  the  Bay  of  Rodi  and  the  Bay  of 
Jlfom/Ve(iowzo,th6form6rbeing  the  ancient  Sinus  Unas.  Itis 
in  this  sense  that  Strabo  understands  the  appellation,  namely, 
as  belonging  to  the  entire  neck  of  land,  not  merely  to  a  part  of 
it.  This  neck  of  land  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Garganus,  and  its  modern  name  is  Monte  Gargano, 
or,  as  some  give  it,  Monte  St.  Angelo.  The  ridge  itself  ter- 
minates in  a  bold  headland,  which  was  also  called  Garganum 
Promontorium,  and  is  now  Punta  di  Viesli.  Mount  Garga- 
nus was  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  and  is  often  alluded 
io  on  this  account  by  the  Latin  poets. 
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in.  Cumerium  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Pioenam,  now 
Monte  Comero,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  caLed,  Monte  Gitasco 
This  promontory  has  a  semicircular  shape,  and  on  the  declivity 
''f  the  hill  which  formed  it  stood  the  city  of  Ancona. 

TV,  Polaticum  Promontorium,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Histria,  now  Punta  dt  Promontore.  Its  ancient  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  city  of  Pola,  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

7.  Chief  Rivers. 
I,  Padus,  now  the  Po,  rising  in  Mons  VesHlus,  tuyw  Montt 
Viso,  and  falling  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare  or  Adriatic  Sea 
It  flows  from  two  small  iakcs  on  Monte  Viso,  the  one  situated 
immediately  below  the  highest  peak,  the  other  still  higher  up, 
between  that  peak  and  the  lesser  one  called  Yisoletto.  The 
waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent  in  a  great  cavern,  and  this 
probably  is  the  source  to  which  Pliny  alludes  when  he  speaks 
of  the  origin  of  the  Po  as  being  a  remarkable  sight.  This  river 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Erid&nus.  Its  Celtic  name  was 
Bodincus.  The  whole  course  of  the  stream,  including  its  wind 
ings,  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Its  waters  are  li 
able  to  sudden  increase  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  fron. 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all 
mountain  streams,  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
ite  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
protect  the  lands  firom  inundation.  The  Etrurians  are  said 
to  have  first  applied  themselves  to  the  embanking  of  the  Po 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries,  its  channel  being  the 
final  receptacle  of  almost  every  stream  which  rises  on  the  east- 
em  and  southern  dechvities  of  the  Alps,  and  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Apennmes.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  ancient- 
ly reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which  was 
the  sonthernmost,  being  called  PSdusa,  and  now  Po  dt  Pri- 
maro.  It  was  this  mouth,  also,  to  which  the  name  of  Ostium. 
Spineticum,  or  Eridanum,  was  apphed.  *It  sent  off  a  branch 
from  itself  near  Trigaboli,  which  was  andently  called  Volana 
Ostium,  hut  is  now  denominated  Po  dt  Ferrara.  Pliny  men- 
tions the  following  other  branches  or  mouths  of  the  Po :  the 
CajrrasitE  Ostium,  now  Bocca  di  bel  occhio;  the  Sagis  Os- 
tium, aow  Fossage ;  and  the  CrarioMana,  now  the  Po  d'Ariano. 
The  Fossa  Philistina  is  the  Po  grande,  and  the  Tartarus,  now 
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Tartaro,  which  communicated  with  it,  is  probably  the  Hadfia 
of  Stephamis  Byzantinus,  or  the  Hatrianus  of  Ptolemy.  Tho 
Fossa  Philistina  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  cuts,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sep- 
tem  Maria,  drawn  off  fiom  it  to  the  sea.  These  works  were 
undertaken  by  the  Etrnrians  for  the  purpose  of  draining  tlio 
marshy  lands  about  Hadria.  The  Po  is  rendered  famous  in 
the  legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaethon,  who  fell  into 
it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  tlio  thunderbolt  of  Jove. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  name  the  tributaries  of  this  stream. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  ihs  Padus  frtym  the  North,  beginning  at 
the  West. 
1.  Duria.  There  were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  Duria  Major  and  the  Duria 
Minor.  The  Duria  Minor  Was  the  more  western  one  of  the  two.  It  rose  in  the 
Alpes  Cpttia,  on  what  is  now  Mont  Genivre,  and  joined  the  Padus  near  Augusta 
Taurinoram,  the  modern  Turin.  It  is  now  the  Doria  Eiparia.  The  Duria  Ma- 
jor rose  on  what  is  now  the  Col  de  la  Scignc,  where  the  Alpss  Femiins  com- 
menced, and  fell  into  the  Padua  hetween  Boditicomdgat  and  Quadratu,  at  what 
is  now  Creicentine.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Doria.  Baltea.  3.  StsaUes,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  the  Sessia  or  Sesia.  It  passed  by  Vercells,  now  Ver- 
celli.  3.  Ticinus,  now  the  Tessina,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributarios  of  the 
Po,  rose  in  the  Lepontine  Alps,  on  what  is  now  Mont  St.  Golkard,  passed  through 
the  Lacus  Verbanua  or  Lago  Maggiore,  and  entered  Ihe  Po  a  little  distance  be- 
low Tidnum,  the  modern  Pavia.  The  waters  of  the  Tieinus  are  celebrated  bj  . 
the  ancient  poets  for  their  clearness  and  beautiful  color.  On  the  banlis  of  this 
river  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Komana.  4.  Lamhras,  now  the 
Lambro,  rose  in  the  Lacus  Eapilis,  now  Lago  di  Pusciana,  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  lower  part  of  the  Imcus  Larius  into  two  arms,  and  emptied 
mto  the  Po  between  Ticinum  and  Placeniia.  5.  Addua  or  Aduas  ('Adouoc),  now 
thej^iWu,  rose  in  the  Rsetian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course  the  Lania  Larius  or  Laga 
di  Como,  and,  emerging  from  it  again,  fell  into  the  Po  between  Ftace-atia  and  Cre- 
mona.  6.  OUius,  now  the  Ogtio,  rose  in  the  Rstian  Alps,  formed  in  its  course 
the  Lacus  SeHnus,  now  Lago  d'Iseo,  and  fell  into  the  Po  a  little  distance  from 
Nuceria.  It  received  in  Its  course  the  Mela,  now  Mdla,  and  the  Clvsiua,  now 
CAieii;,  which  separated  the  Cfnomajii  from  the  Insubres.  7.  Minciiis,  now  Min- 
cio,  issued  from  the  Lacus  Bcnacus,  now  Lago  di  Gatila,  flowed  by  Mantua,  and, 
after  a  sluggish  and  winding  course,  fell  into  the  Po  to  the  west  of  Hostilia,  now 
OaligUa. 

(B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Padus  from  the  South,  beginning  at 
the  West. 
1.  Tanarus,  now  Taiiaro,  the  largest  of  ail  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  on  the 
Tight  or  southern  bank  of  the  stream.  It  rose  in  the  Apennines,  where  they 
branched  off  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  after  receiving  She  Stura,  which 
still  retains  its  name,  and  also  the  Vrhis,  now  the  Orha,  fell  into  the  Padas, 
near  Laumetlum,  the  modern  Lcmdlo.    2.  Trcbia,  which  still  retains  its  name, 
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rose  in  IUk  .Ipi^nnines,  to  the  northeast  of  Genua,  and  fell  inio  Ihe  Padus  a 
iittle  lo  tliu  west  of  Piacentia.  On  the  left  bank  of  ihe  Trebia,  about  eight 
inilBS  from  Piacentia,  Hannibal  gained  his  second  victory  over  (he  Romans. 
3.  Tarus,  now  Taro.  i.  Forma,  still  retaining  its  name,  and  flowing  bj  the  city 
oi'Parma.  5.  Nicia,  now  the  Leasa,  which  the  ^milian  Way  crossed  a  little 
before  Tanetum.  6.  Gabellua  or  Secia,  now  the  Seschia.  7,  Scullenna,  now 
PmniTo.  S,  iiAenus.nowJlEBD,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of  the  sec- 
ond triumvirate,  which  took  place  in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream. 

II.  Arnus,  now  the  Arno,  rising  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines, 
and,  after  flowing  throngli  Etruria  and  passing  by  Florentia, 
now  Firenze  or  Florence,  and  Pis(B,  now  Pisa,  falling  into  the 
Mare  Tprrhenum.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Pwtus  Pisanus. 
The  Ainus  anciently  received  the  Ausar,  now  the  Serchio,  from 
the  north,  and  tiie  juncture  took  place  where  the  city  of  Piste 
stood ;  now,  however,  both  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate 
channels. 

III,  TiMris,  now  the  Tiber,  on  whose  banks  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originaUy  cafled  Albiila,  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  Tiberis  or  Tibris 

.  when  Tiborinus,  a  king  of  Aiba,  had  been  drowned  in  it.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  Albula  was  the  old  Latin  name,  and 
Tiberis  or  Tibris  the  Tuscan  one.  It  is  often  called  by  the 
Greeks  Thymbris  (b  BijiSpig).  The  Tiber  rose  in  the  Apen- 
nines above  Arretium,  and  after  being  joined,  during  a  course 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary 
streams,  fell  into  the  lower  sea  at  Ostia.  This  stream  was 
also  called  poetically  Tyrrhenus  amnis,  from  its  watering  Etru- 
ria,  the  country  of  the  TyrrAeni,  on  one  side,  in  its  course,  and 
also  Lydius  amnis,  on  account  of  the  popular  tradition  which 
traced  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria  to  Lydia  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  poets,  of  course,  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  cele- 
brated stream,  and  another  poetic  form  of  the  name  is  Thybris. 

(A.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Eastern  Side. 
1.  Tinia,  now  the  Timia,  Was  formed  by  several  streams  which  united  a  lii- 
tle  above  Mevdnia,  the  modem  Benagna,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  joined  also 
by  the  Topino.  Of  the  streams  that  flowed  into  and  formed  the  Tinia,  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  Clitummia,  famed  for  the  snow-whito  herds  that  pastured  on 
its  banks,  and  were  always  selected  to  adorn  the  Roman  triumphs  as  victims  to 
the  Capitoline  Jove.  Pliny  the  younger  has  lefi  ns  a  beautiful  description  of 
this  sacred  river  and  its  little  temple,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  be- 
tween Foligno  and  Spoleio,  The  stream  rises  close  to  the  temple,  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  Ctilunno.  3.  Nar,  now  the  Nera,  rose  on  Mount  Fiscdlus,  in 
the  Apennines,  above  Nursia,  and  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sabine  ter- 
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rjlory.  In  the  first  half  of  its  course  it  formed  tlie  boundary  between  tUe  Sa- 
biDes  and  the  Umbrians,aad  then  to  the  east  of /n(erainna,  now  Te™i,  received 
the  Vdimii,  now  Vdino,  and  after  flowing  onward  throagh  Umbria,  fell  into  the 
Tiber  near  Ocriculum.  The  Nar  was  noted  for  its  sulphureous  stream.  The 
River  Vdimis,  before  it  joined  the  Nar,  formed  .some  small  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which  was  called  the  Lacus  VeUnas,'aow  Logo  di  Pie  di  Laco.  The  drain- 
age of  the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the  occasional  oyerflow  of  these  lakes 
and  of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Sabines.  He  caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through  which  the 
waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into  the  Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hun- 
dred feet.  This  is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Temi,  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of 
Caduia  dclle  Marmore.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  stood  the  city  of 
Reate,  was  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Temps  ;  and,  from  their 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  name  oi  Rosei  Cam-pi. 

3.  AUia,  now  the  Aia,  a  small  but  celebrated  stream,  rose  in  the  Crustumine 
hills  below  Nomenium,  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Solaria  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modem  MamgUone,  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  This  river  is  memorable  for  having  witnessed  the  disgraceful 
overthrow  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  (July  18,  B.C.  390),  os 
which  account  the  ^es  AUiensis,  or  "  day  on  the  ALia,"  was  always  marked  as 
a  most  unlucky  one  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  defeat  on  the  Allia  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  the  city.  4.  Anio,  now  the  Teveroae,  rose  in  the  Apen- 
mn«s  near  the  Sabine  town  of  Trcha,  and  fell  into  the  Tiber  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Rome.  Its  earlier  name  was  Anien,  whence  comes  the  genitive 
Atiieais,  which  is  joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  Anio.  It  is  not 
so  full  a  stream  as  the  Mar,  but  was  considered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  and  hence  received  also 
the  appellation  of  Tihcrinus,  whence  comes,  by  corruption,  the  modem  name 
TevcTone.  This  river,  in  its  course,  passed  hy  the  town  of  Tiiur,  the  modem 
Ti-noH,  where  it  formed  some  beautiful  cascades.  5.  Almo,  now  the  AlmoTie  or 
Agualoiio,  a  small  stream  rising  near  BovHIie,  about  ten  miles  to  the  southeast 
of  Rome,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  short  distance  below  that  city.  At  the 
junction  of  this  stream  with  the  I'lbcr,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  washed  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  goddess. 

(B.)  Tributaries  of  the  Tiber  on  the  Western  Side. 
I.  Clanis,  now  Chiana,  rising  near  Arrllium  in  Etruria,  and  falling  into  the 
Tiber  northeast  of  Valsinii.  Near  Clusium  Velas  it  formed  a  marsh  termed 
Clusina  Palus.  It  may  be  seen  tVom  Tacitus  (Ann,,  i,,  79),  that  a  project  was 
once  agitated  for  causing  the  waters  of  this  marsh  to  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Arnas.  3.  Cremern,  a  small  river  now  called  the  Vaka,  rising  in  the  neigh- 
borhood a{  Baccana,  the  modem  Baccano,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  a  little  be- 
low Prima  Porla.  It  was  in  llie  vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  river  joined 
the  Tiber  that  the  Fahii  were  cut  off  by  the  Veientes. 

IV.  Llris,  now  the  GaHgliano,  a  river  of  Campania,  ris'Jig 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  to  the  west  of  the  Lacus  Fuctnus, 
and  falling  into  the  lower  sea  near  MintnrnEe.  It  ia  particular- 
ly noted  by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  slnggishnesa  of  its  stream. 
According  to  Straho,  its  more  ancient  name  was  Clanis  (KAa- 
vi^) ;  according  fo  Pliny,  however,  Glanis. 
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V.  Vulturmis,  now  the  Volturno,  a  river  of  Citmpania,  rising 
among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samnium,  and  falhng 
into  the  lower  sea  at  Vultumum.  A  magnificent  bridge  was 
thrown  over  this  river  by  Domitian,  when  he  caused  a  road  to 
be  constructed  from  Sinuessa  to  Puteoli, 

VI.  Aufidiis,  now  i^i^'Ofanto,  the  lai'gest  river  of  Apulia, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hh'pini,  and 
flowing  into  what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  t!ie  fata!  battle  of  CannEe  was  fought. 

VII.  Metaurus,  now  the  Meta/ro,  a  river  of  Umbria,  rising 
in  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Hadriaticum  Mare,  oi 
Adriatic  Sea,  above  Sena  Gallica.  It  was  rendered  memora- 
ble by  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  when 
on  his  way  with  re-enforcements  for  the  latter.  The  battle  is 
sirpposed  to  have  taken  place  near  the  modem  Fossonibrone, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

VIII.  RuMcon,  a  small  stream  falling  into  the  Adriatic  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Artminum,  but,  though  triSing  in  volume,- 
yet  important  as  forming,  in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italia  Pi-opria.  It  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  forbidden 
the  Roman  commanders  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed 
force,  since  in  violating  this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the 
immediate  territory  of  the  republic,  under  the  government  of 
the  senate,  and  would  be,  in  effect,  declaring  war  upon  their 
country.  Cassar  crossed  this  stream  with  his  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  harangued  his  troops  at 
Ariminum.  When  Augustus  subsequently  included  Gallia 
Cisalpina  withui  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank,  of 
course,  in  importance,  and  in  modem  times  it  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  true  stream.  D'AnviUe 
makes  it  correspond  with  a  current  called  Fiumesino ;  popular 
tradition,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  Pisatello. 

IX.  AthSsis,  now  Adi^e,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the 
Etsch,  a  river  of  Veneiia,  rising  in'  the  R^tian  Alps,  or  the 
mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  north  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Po.  Next  to  this  last-mentioned  river,  it 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy. 

X.  Meduacus  Major  and  Medudcus  Minor,  both  rising  in 
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ihii  Rtetian  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  the  Medudci,  from  whom 
they  derive  their  name,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Athesis.  The  Meduacus  Major  is  now  the 
Brenta,  and  the  Minor  now  BachigUone. 

XI.  Plavis,  now  the  Piave,  further  to  the  northeast.  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  many  of  the  most  unimportant  streams,  passes 
over  this,  one  of  the  largest  in  Venetia,  in  silence.  This  was 
owing,  probably,  to  there  being  no  place  of  impoi-tance  on  its 
banks.     It  is  lirst  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaoonus. 

XII.  Timdvus,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  to  the  east 
of  Aquileia.  It  was  small  of  size,  but'few  streams  have  been 
more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  or  more  sung  by  the  poets.  Its 
numerous  sources,  its  lake  and  subterranean  passage,  which 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudi- 
an  and  Ausonius,  are  now  so  little  known  that  their  existence 
has  even  been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 
It  has  been,  however,  well  ascertained  that  the  name  of  Timao 
is  still  preserved  by  some  springs  which  rise  near  San  Giovanni 
di  Carso  and  the  castle  of  Duino,  and  form  a  river,  which, 
after  a  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 
Antenor  was  fabled  to  have  penetrated  to  the  vicinity  of  this 
river  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Some  of  tlie  minor  streams  of  Italy  will  be  alluded  to  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  country. 

a  Lakes. 
(A.)  Lakes  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,from  East  to  West. 

I.  Lacus  Bendcus,  on  the  borders  of  Venetia,  now  Lago  dt 
Garda.  It  receives  the  small  river  Sarraca,  now  Sarca,  from 
the  north,  and  sends  forth  from  its  southern  extremity  the  River 
Mincius,  now  Mincio.  Its  dimensions,  according  to  modem 
computation,  are  about  thirty  Italian  miles  in  length  and  nine 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  measurement  was  much  larger. 
Sirmio,  its  principal  promontory,  and  on  the  southwestern 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  celebrated  as  having  been  the  favorite 
residence  of  Catullus,  who  commemorates  it  in  some  beautiful 
lines.  It  is  now  called  Sirmtone.  Virgil  speaks  of  this  lake 
as  subject  to  sudden  storms,  which  cireumstanoe  has  also  been 
observed  by  modern  travellers. 

n.  Lacus  Sebmus,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
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'Iheo.  It  was  formed  by  the  OlHus,  now  the  Oglio.  Its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Iseo,  which  appears 
to  occapy  the  site  of  a  town  called  Sebum,  whence  came  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  kite. 

III.  Lacus  Larius,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
di  Como.  Servius  says  that  Cato  reckoned  the  length  of  this 
lake  at  sixty  miles,  and  the  real  distance,  including  the  Lake 
of  Chiavenna,  is  not  short  of  that  measurement.  This  lalie 
receives,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  is  formed  by  the  Addua, 
now  the  Adda,  which  again  emerges  from  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Po.  Thfl  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  town 
of  CoiKO,  the  ancient  Comum.  A  headland,  running  boldly  into 
the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  causes  it  to  branch  off  into  two 
arms,  and  in  the  mountains  connected  with  this  headland  the 
River  Lambrus  took  its  rise. 

rV.  Lacus  Verbanus,  to-the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Lago 
Maggiore,  formed  by  the  River  Ticlnus.  It  is  twenty-seven 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  In  it  lie  the  Borro- 
mean  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  traveller. 

(B.)  Lakes  in  Etruria,  from  North  to  South. 

I.  Lacus  Trasimemis,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Cortona, 
now  Lago  di  Perugia,  which  name  it  receives  from  the  mod- 
em city  of  Perugia,  the  ancient  Perusia,  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  This  lake  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  making  his  third  victory  over  them.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  a  narrow  valley  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake.  Hannibal  had  taken  up  his  position  on  the  heights,  and 
as  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on  the  narrow  path  between 
the  hills  and  the  lake,  Haunibal  fell  upon  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

II.  Lacus  Prilis,  called  by  Cicero  Lacus  Pre,lius,  and  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Aprilis  Lacus,  on  the  shore  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  near  the  city  of  Rusellm,  and  just 
above  the  River  Umbro.  It  is  now  Lago  di  Castiglione, 
which  must  not  he  confounded,  however,  with  the  Lago  di 
Castiglione,  answering  to  the  ancient  Lacus  Gabinus,  near 
Gabii,  in  Latium. 

HI.  Lacus  Volsiniensis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bolsena, 
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on  the  northern  shore,  the  ancient  Vulsinii,  which  last  gave  its 
anoieLt  name  to  the  lake.  The  hilly  banks  of  this  lake  were 
covered  with  wood,  and  its  waters  abounded  with  fish.  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Lacus  Tarqumiensis,  mentions  that  it  had  two 
lioating  islands. 

rV.  Lacus  Yadimonis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and 
near  the  confines  of  Umbria.  It  formerly  existed  close  to  the 
modern  Bassano,  and  used  to  be  called  Lago  di  Bassano  ;  but 
it  is  now  filled  up  with  peat  and  rushes.  This  lake  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Rome  for  having  witnessed  the  total 
defeat  ^>i  the  Etrurians  by  the  Romans,  a  defeat  so  decisive 
that  they  never  could  recover  from  its  effects.  Another  battle 
was  again  fought  here  by  the  Etrurians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Gauls,  against  the  Romans,  but  with  the  same  ill  success. 

V.  iacMS  Sabatinus,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and 
to  the  northwest  of  Veil.  It  derived  its  name  from  Sabdte,  a 
city  situated  not  far,  probably,  from  the  site  of  the  present 
Bracciano,  which  now  gives  its  name  to  the  lake.  It  was  said 
that  a  town  had  formerly  been  swallowed  up  by  the  Lacus  Sa- 
oatinus,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  in  calm  weather  its  ru- 
ins might  still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

(C.)  Lake  in  the  Country  of  the  Marsi. 
Lacus  Fucinus,  now  Lago  di  Celano,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Lago  Fuctno.  It  was  of  considerable  extent,  being  not 
less  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  A  small  river,  called 
Pitonius,  now  Giovenco,  which  entered  the  lake  on  the  north- 
east side,  was  said  not  to  mix  its  waters,  the  coldest  known, 
with  those  of  that  lake.  'According  to  the  same  popular  ac- 
count, this  stream  afterward  emerged  by  a  subterranean  duet 
near  Tibur,  and  became,  under  the  name  of  Agua  Marcia,  the 
purest  supply  which  Rome  received  from  its  numerous  aque- 
ducts. As  this  lake  was  subject  to  inundation,  CBEsar,  it  ap- 
pears, had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  its  waters ;  but  this  de- 
sign was  not  carried  info  effect  till  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Af- 
ter a  contmued  labor  of  eleven  years,  during  which  thirty  thou- 
sand men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  milca  in 
length  was  carried  through  a  mountain  from  the  lake  to  the 
River  Liris.  On  its  completion,  the  splendid  but-  sanguinary 
show  of  a  real  naumachia  was  exhibited  on  the  lake,  in  the 
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presence  of  Claudius  and  Agtippina  and  a  numerous  retinue, 
\vhile  the  surrounding  hills  were  thronged  with  the  population 
of  the  neighboring  country.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  afterward 
i  this  work  of  Claudius. 


(D,)  Lakes  in  Latium,  Campania,  and  Samnium. 

I.  Lacus  Regillus,  to  the  southeast  of  Rome,  between  Labi- 
cum  and  Gabii,  and  now  il  Laghetto  della  Colonna.  The  vi. 
cinity  of  this  lake  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  which  Niebuhr  assigns  to  the  mythical 
history  of  Rome. 

II.  Lacus  Albamts,  at  the  foot  of  the  Albau  Mount,  and  prob- 
ably the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  lake  is  well  known 
in  history  from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
even  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  inundation.  To  rem- 
edy this,  a  subterranean  canal  was  constructed,  the  rock  being 
cut  through  for  that  purpose  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  water  discharged  by  this  channel  united  with  the 
Tiber  about  five  nules  below  Rome.  The  work  still  exists,  it 
is  said,  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  lake  is  now  called 
Lago  di  Castel  Gandolfo. 

III.  Lacus  Avemus,  in  Campania,  near  Baite  and  Puteoli, 
now  Lago  d^Averno.  It  was  separated  from  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  which  lay  in  front  of  it,  by  a  low  and  narrow  strip  of  land, 
and  was  surrounded  on  every  side  but  this  by  steep  hills  and 
dense  forests.  Gloom  anddarltncss  therefore  encompassed  the 
lake,  and  accumulated  effluvia  filled  the  air  with  coniagion. 
The  ancients  even  had  a  popular  beKef  among  them  that  birds, 
on  attempting  to  fly  over  this  sheet  of  water,  became  stupefied 
by  its  exhalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the  common,  though 
eiToneous  derivation  of  the  name  {in  Greek  'Aopvog),  from  « 
privative,  and^pytf,  "a  bird."  Here,  too,  it  was  believed,  weia 
the  subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  a  descent  to 
the  lower  world.  The  forests  and  gloom,  however,  disappeared 
when  Agrippa  opened  a  communication  with  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
and  constructed  the  well-known  JuUan  harbor. 

IV".  Lacus  Lwcrinus,  in  Campania,  and  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  precaling.  Its  shores  were  famed  for  their  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish.     In  the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed  a 
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liill,  called  3lonte  Nuovo,  which  displaced  the  water,  and  left 
iifi  appearance  of  a  lake,  but  only  a  morass  filled  with  grass  and 
rushes,  and  such  i&  still  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day. 
The  Lncrme  Lake  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Julian  harbor 
constructed  by  Agrippa. 

Obs.  Tha  Juliar.  harbor,  or  Portas  J-alius,  maj  here  he  briefly  described.  It 
iras  called  by  this  name  in  honor  of  Augustus,  and  was  constructed  by  Agrippa 
under  bis  orders.  According  to  Dio  Cassias  (xlviii.,  50),  there  were  three  igjiea 
in  this  quarter,  lying  one  behind  the  other.  The  outermost  one,  however,  or 
Lacus  Tyrrhenas,  was  properly  only  a  bay.  The  middle  one  was  the  Lucrine, 
and  the  innermost  one  the  Lake  Avernos.  The  Lucrine  was  separated  from 
the  outermost  lajte,  or  bay,  by  a  natural  dike,  eight  stadia  long,  and  of  a  char- 
iot's breadth.  There  was  also  a  separation  between  the  Lacrine  and  the  Aver- 
nian  lakes.  The  outer  dike  was,  according  to  Strabo,  accustomed  in  storms  to 
be  washed  by  the  waves,  thus  rendering  it  almost  impassable  on  foot.  Agrippa 
thereupon  raised  it  higher.  Dio  Cassius  adds  that  the  same  commander  cut 
through  the  dike  at  either  end,  where  it  joined  the  !and.  These  two  openings 
were  then  strongly  fortified.  Agrippa  at  the  same  time  made  an  entrance 
through  the  intervening  land  into  the  Avemian  Lake,  thus  joining  it  to  the  Lu 
crine,  and  cut  down  the  thick  forests  that  stood  upon  its  banks.  Tie  whole  in- 
terior space  occupied  by  the  two  lakes  was  called  the  Julian  harbor,  Porius  Ja- 
liua,  the  two  entrances  to  which  were  in  the  outer  dik?.  The  object  in  form 
ing  this  harbor  was  chiefly  to  procure  a  place  along  the  coast  flt  for  exercising 
and  training  a  body  of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sextus  Pompeius, 
the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 

V.  AmsancH  Lacus,  in  the  celebrated  valley  of  Amsanctus, 
in  Samnium,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  to  the  south- 
west of  Trivicum,  and  close  to  what  is  now  the  little  town  of 
Tricento.  The  lake  was  remarkable  for  the  mephitic  vapors 
emitted  from  it,  the  waters  being  sulphureous,  and  on  its  banks 
was  a  temple  saered  to  the  goddess  Mephitis.  The  lake  is  still 
called  Mefiti.  Virgil  has  given  a  fine  description  of  it  and  the 
scenery  around. 

9.  Gulfs  and  Bays, 
(A.)  On  the  Lower  Coast,  beginning  from  the  North. 
1.  Sinus  Ligusticus,  now  Gulf  of  Genoa.  2.  Sinus  Amy- 
cldnus,  commencing  at  the  Promontory  of  Ctrceii,  and  extend- 
ing down  to  Caieta,  and  forming  now  the  upper  or  northern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  It  took  ii^  name  irom  the  city  of 
AniydcB,  which  once  stood  on  its  shores.  3,  Sinus  Catetdnus, 
extending  from  Caieta  down  the  coast  to  near  Cumce,  now  the 
lowet  part  of  the  Giilf  of  Gaeta.  4.  Sinus  Crater,  called,  also, 
Sinus  Cumdnus  or  Pufedldnus,  now  the  Bay  of  Naples.    It 
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extended  from  the  Promontory  of  Misenum  to  the  Promontory 
of  Minerva  or  of  Surrentum.  The  ancient  name  Crater  was 
given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the  mouth  of  a  apaTTjp,  that  is, 
of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer.  5.  Sinm  Ptesianus,  immediately  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  reaching  from  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva to  the  Promontory  of  Posidium.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Pccs- 
tum;  its  modern  one  from  the  city  of  Salerno,  the  ancient  Sa- 
lernum.  6.  Sinus  Laus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  Its  an- 
cient name  was  derived  from  the  River  Laos  or  Lotis,  now  the 
Lao,  which  flows  into  it,  7.  Sinus  Terinceus,  called,  also,  La- 
meiiais,  Napillnus,  and  Hipponiates,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Eupkemia,  It  derived  the  name  of  Terinaus  from  the  city  of 
Terina,  now  Nocera  ;  that  of  Lameticus  from  Lametta,  now 
St.  Eupkemia  ;  that  oi  Napitinus  from  Napitia,  now  Pizzo ; 
and  that  of  Hipponiates  from  Hipponium  or  Yibo  Valentia, 
now  Monte  Leone;  aU  these  places  being  situate  either  on  or 
near  its  shores. 

(B.)  On  the  Southeastern  Coast. 
1.  Sinus  Scyllacius  or  ScplleticuSf  between  the  Promonto- 
Hum  Cocintum  and  the  lapt/gum  tria  Promontoria.  It  is 
now  the  GvXf  of  Sguillace.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
city  of  Scyllacium  or  Scylletium,  the  modern  Sguillace.  The 
isthmus  which  separated  this  gulf  from  the  Sinus  Terineeus, 
on  the  other  sea,  was  Hot  more  than  twenty  miles  broad,  and 
this  circumstance  suggested  to  the  older  Dionysius  the  project 
of  carrying  a  fortification  across  it,  which  would  have  been  the 
means  of  cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  communi- 
cating with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula, 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  this  design. 
2.  Sinus  Tarentinus,  the  wide  gulf  extending  from  the  Lacin- 
ian  to  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Tarenfum, 
now  Taranto. 

(C.)  On  the  Upper  Coast,  from  South  to  North. 
1.  Sinus  Urias,  extending  from  the  Promontory  of  Gargd.- 
num  upward  as  far  as  the  modern  Punta  di  Mileto.     It  is  often, 
Musly,  taken  for  the  modern  Gulf  of  Manfredonia, 
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below  the  promontory.  The  language  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
however,  and  the  position  of  Hyrium  (whence  it  derived  ita 
name)  on  the  coast  above  the  Garganiaii  Promontory,  are  deci- 
sive on  this  point.  2.  Sinus  Tergesfinus,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  cif.y  of  Ter- 
gcste,  the  modern  Trieste.  3.  Sinus  Flanaticus  or  Polaticus, 
lying  between  Histria  and  Liburnia.  Its  name  Flanaticus 
was  derived  from  Flarw,  a  town  on  the  Illyrian  side  of  it,  while 
it  was  called  Polaticus  from  Pola,  the  chief  city  of  Histria. 
The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Quarnaro. 

10.  Adjacent  Seas. 

J.  Mare  Inferum,  or  Lower  Sea,  bounding  the  western  coast 
of  Italy,  and  called,  also,  Mare  Tyrrhenum  and  Etruscum.  It 
is  now  the  Sea  of  Italy. 

II.  Mare  Superum,  or  Upper  Sea,  called,  also.  Mare  Hadri' 
aticum,  the  arm  of  the  sea  between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  lUyricum,  Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  great- 
est eictent,  not  only  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  also  what  was 
termed  the  Ionian  Sea 

Obe  Herodotus,  m  one  passage  (vii.,  SO),  calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along 
the  coast  of  Illjncum  and  we&tern  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  by  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  iSeii  {'limat  iroirof).  In  another  passage,  he  styles  the  part 
in  the  vicinity  of  Epidamnus  the  Ionian  Gulf  (vi.,  IS7).  Scjlax  makes  the 
Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  calls  Adnns  {'ASplac),  and  places  the  fenni- 
nation  of  both  at  Hydrunlam.  He  is  silent,  however,  respecting  the  Ionian  Sta, 
as  named  by  Herodotus.  Thnoydides,  like  Herodotus,  distinguishes  between 
the  Ionian  Gulf  and  Ionian  Sea,  The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  western  Greece.  These  ideas,  however,  be- 
came changed  at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Soylax  had  styled  'Aipia^, 
and  had  made  synonymous  with  'luirio^  koXjtoc,  were  extended  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  was  regarded 
only  as  a  part  of  'ASplac,  or  the  Adriatic.  Eustathius  informs  us  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  always  observed  this  distinction  {ad  IH/mys.  Perieg.,  v,  9S). 
Hence  we  obtain  a  key  to  Ptolemy's  meaning  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  western  Greece  to  the  southern  estremily  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

11.  Face  op  the  Couktry  in  Genekal. 

I.  !;;  the  north,  where  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  greatest,  it  is  protected 
by  the  Alps  against  the  influence  of  the  north  winds. 

II.  The  two  halves  into  which  Italy  is  divided  by  the  Apennines  are  countries 
of  a  totally  different  characters  the  part  east  of  the  Apennines  is  a  country  of 
secondary,  or  still  more  frequently  of  tertiary  formation,  and  of  quite  the  same 
character  as  niyricum  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic  ;  the  western  part, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  mostly  of  a  Tolcanto  nature,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica;  so  that  the  Apennines  rise  between 
two  large  valleys,  the  deepest  parts  of  which  are  filled  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Adriatic,  forms  an  extensive  plain  (the  plain  of  LominaHy),  intersected  by  the 
River  Po  and  its  numerous  tribnlaries ;  while  the  whole  of  Italy  sooth  of  this 
large  plain  is  a  more  or  less  mountainous  country,  including  the  richest  plains 
and  valleys,  with  hilly  districts  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  character. 

IV.  The  whole  peninsula  enjoys,  generally  speaking,  a  clear,  bright,  and  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  and  is  endowed  by  nature  with  the  greatest  advantages  and 
fiioilities  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Italy 
in  ancient  times  was  one  of  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  countries. 
The  number  of  its  towns  is  said  to  have  amounted  at  one  time  to  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

V.  The  climate  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  more  severe  in  the  winter  season 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  language  of  the  ancient  writers  dearly 
favors  this  conclusion.  Pliny,  for  example,  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful 
for  the  com,  which  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  mountains;  and  a  long 
snow  in  the  valleys  of  central  or  southern  Italy  would  be  an  unheard-of  phe- 
nomenon now.  The  freezing  of  rivers  also,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
would  not  well  suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day. 

32.  Italia  more  in  detail. 

1.  LIGURIA. 

(A.)    Name  akc  B  o  o  n  d  *  n  i  bb. 

I.  Liguria  was  so  called  by  the  Romans  from  its  inhabitants, 
■whom  they  named  Ligures.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
called  the  people  Ligyes  (Xiyvtq),  and  their  country  Ligystice 
(AiyvUTiKT)). 

II.  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  separated  from 
Etruria  by  the  River  Macra,  now  Magra,  and  was  bounded 
op  the  north  and  northeast  by  Gallia  Cisalpma,  on  the  west 
by  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Ligits- 
ticuSf  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Its  limits  on  the  west  were  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  aud  the  River  Varus,  now,  Var,  while  on  the  north- 
east  it  extended  to  the  territories  of  the  Anamani  and  Boii, 
two  Gallio  tribes. 

Qua.  1.  The  northern  limits  of  Liguria  are  somewhat  uncertain.  Geographical 
writers,  however,  generally  make  them  to  be  the  River  Qrgus,  now  Orca,  which 
separated  the  Taurini,  a  Ligurian  race,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  and  the  River 
FaiasiOrFo,  Niebuhr,  however,  and  others  make  the  lAhui  or  Lilidi,  and  the 
iffln'i  both  lying  beyond  the  Po,  to  have  been  also  Ligurian  tribes. 

a.  The  Ligures  or  Ligyes  appear  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  very  wide- 
spread race.  If  we  may  trust  to  the  report  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
writers  &om  the  Carthaginian  navigator  Hamilco,  they  dwelt  at  one  time  npon 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  were  driven  thence  into  the  n 
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by  the  overpowering  pressure  of  the  Celtic  race.  From  the  mountains  thej 
desceDded  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Av.  Or.  Maril.,  139,  scqg.) 
Hence  some  regard  this  tradition  as  placing  them  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Liger  (Ligyr)  or  Loire.  Again,  Herodotus  describes  them  as  dwelling  above 
Massalia,  n«w  MarscilUi,  and  in  the  time  of  PoJybius  they  reached  as  far 
south  as  the  Anms,  now  Arno.  Indeed,  Niebuhr  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  country  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Tiber,  with 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Helvetian  Alps  for  their  northern  boundary.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were  anciently  contiguous.  (NkbuJa; 
Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  164,  Camlr.  traitsl) 

(B.)    Character  OF  the  Inhabitants. 

I.  IfioNTSius  of  Halioarnassus  says  that  the  extraction  of  the 
Ligurians  was  unknown.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  neither  Iberians  nor  Celts.  Strabo,  indeed,  expressly  states 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Celtic  race, 

n.  Cato  stigmatized  the  Ligurians  as  lying  and  deceitful,  and 
some  of  the  Latin  poets  also  draw  unfavorable  pictures  of  their 
character.  Other  writers,  however,  speak  highly  of  their  in- 
dustry, courage,  and  perseverance. 

III.  The  Ligurians  were  celebrated  as  light-armed  soldiers. 
The  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Romans  was  not  eifected 
until  long  after  the  second  Punic  war.  Strabo  relates  that,  for 
the  space  of  eighty  years  prior  to  this,  the  Romans  only  ob- 
tained a  free  passage  along  their  shore  of  twelve  stadia  &om 
the  coast.  Their  final  reduction  took  place  B.C.  166,  and,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  the  more  effectually,  whole  tribes  had 
to  bo  carried  out  of  the  country.  The  conquest  of  Liguria  vras 
of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  this  country  afforded  the 
easiest  communication  with  Gaul  and  Spain  over  the  Maritime 
Alps. 

Oas.  The  passage  of  Cato  referred  to  in  i  ii.,  occurs  as  a  fragment  of  the 
Origines,  and  is  cited  by  Servius,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  si.,  701,  715.  The  authorities 
on  the  other  side  are  Cic.  c.  Ridl.,  ii.,  35  ;  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  167  ;  Dioi.,  iv.,  30  ; 
v.,  39.  Niebuhr  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Ligurians  against  the  attack  ol 
Cato.     {Rim.  Hut.,  vol.  i.,  p.  185.) 

(C.)    Cities   and   Places   of   Liqithia. 
1.  Cities  and  Places  on  the  Coast,  from  West  to  East. 

1.  Nlcaa^  now  Nice,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Varus  or 
Yar,  and  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a.  city  of  Liguria.  As, 
however,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Massilians  even  after- the 
Varus  had  been  made  the  boundai'y  in  this  quarter  between 
Gaul  and  Italy,  we  have  considered  it  as  belonging  to  the  for- 
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mer  country  (page  110).  2.  On  the  summit  of  the  Alpes  Mar- 
itime, and  marking  the  limit  between  Italy  and  Ganl,  stood 
the  Tropasa  August!,  erected  by  that  emperor,  and  having  in- 
scribed on  it  the  names  of  aU  the  Alpine  tribes  he  had  subdued, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic.  Some 
slight  remains  of  this  monument  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
smali  village  of  La  Turbia,  a  name  evidently  corrupted  from 
Tropeea,  about  two  miles  above  Monaco.  3.  Partus  or  Arx 
Hercnlis  Monaci,  now  Monaco.  _  The  place  was  of  Greek  or- 
igin, and  Hercules,  its  reputed  founder,  was  worshipped  here. 
4.  Albium  Interaelium,  now  YiiitimigUa,  the  capital  of  the  In- 
ienielU,  a  «^ty  of  some  size  and  note.  From  Tacitus  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  5.  After  leaving  the  last-mentioned 
place,  we  cross  the  Hiver  Ruti^a,  now  the  Rotta,  and  come  to 
Albium  Ingaunum,  now  Albenga,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ingauni. 
This  was  also  a  municipium.  Above  the  Ingauni,  and  among 
the  mountains,  were  the  Epanterii.  Opposite  Albium  Ingan- 
nnm  was  the  island  of  Gallinaria,  so  called  from  its  abounding 
in  a  particular  breed  of  fowls. 

6.  Vada  Sabatorum,  called,  also,  Vada  Sabatia,  and  Sabata 
alone,  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  now  Vado  ; 
not  Savona,  as  Cluverius  thinks,  which  answers  better  to  the 
ancient  Savo,  further  on.  The  name  Vada  Sabatorum  marks 
the  shallow  and  muddy  nature  of  the  shore.  7.  Genua,  now 
Genoa  (in  Italian  Genova),  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Livy'  (xxviii.,  46)  as  having  been  destroyed  by  Mago 
the  Carthaginian.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
and  made  a  municipium.  In  tho  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  timber,  which  was  brought 
from  the  mountains,  where  it  grew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of 
it,  being  richly  veined,  was  used  for  making  tables,  which  were 
thought  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar  wood.  Other  com- 
modities were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Ligurians 
exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being  grown  on  their 
coast.  8.  Partus  DelpMnt,  now  Porto  Fino.  9.  Segeste,  now 
Sestri.  In  the  mountains  above  this  part  of  the  coast  were  the 
Briniates  and  ApuHni.  So  obstinate  was  the  resistance  which 
the  latter  of  these  tribes  made  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remove  a  great  part  of  them  into  Samnimn. 
The  River  Macra,  which  formed  the  limit  of  Liguria  in  this 
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direction,  and  which  is  now  the  Magra,  is,  like  most  of  the 
mountain  streams  on  this  coast,  nearly  dry  in  summer. 

2.  Cities  and  places  in  the  Interior,  from  West  to  East. 

1.  Augusta  Vagiennorum,  capital  of  the  Yagienni,  now 
Bene,  according  to  Durandi ;  but  less  correctly,  according  to 
D'Anville,  Yico.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Vagienni  extended 
as  far  as  the  Mons  Vesulus,  or  Movie  Viso.  2.  Ceba,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Ceva.  It  was  famed  for  its 
cheese.  3.  Agute  StatielltB,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding, 
now  Acqui.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Statielli.  4.  PoUentia, 
to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Tan&rus,  now  Tanaro. 
Several  vestiges  still  remain  near  a  village  called  Polenza.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  5.  Alba  Pompeia,  a  few  miles 
lower  down  on  the  Tanarus.  It  is  now  Mba.  This  place  prob- 
ably owed  its  surname  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  had  colonized 
several  towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  a  niunicipium,  and 
the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax.  6.  Asia,  to  the  north- 
east, now  Asti.  7.  Dertona,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  now  Tortona.  '  It  was  a  place  of  importance, 
and  a  Roman  colony,  supposed  to  have  boon  established  by  the 
consul  -^milius  Scauius.  8.  Clastidium,  to  the  northeast,  now 
Chiasteggio.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Claudius 
Marcellus  gained  the  spoUa  opima  by  vanquishing  and  slaying 
Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gasata.  Clastidium  was  betrayed 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  with  considerable 
magazines  which  the  Romans  had  laid  up  there,  and  it  formed 
the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  encamped  on 
the  Trebia. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  northwest,  and  crossing  the  Padus, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Tanrini.  From  their  position, 
indeed,  they  would  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  but  Polybius  excludes  the  Taurini  from  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  Gauls  who  settled  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  Strabo 
and  Pliny  expressly  call  them  Ligurians.  The  Taurini  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Padus  and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the 
River  Orgus,  now  Orca,  to  the  east,  while  the  position  of  Fines, 
now  Aviliana,  fixes  their  limit  to  the  west.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  as  having  opposed  Hannibal  soon  after  his 
descent  from  the  Alps,  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls 
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Tawasia,  was  taken  and  plundered  by  that  general  after  an 
inefFectual  resistance  of  three  days.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and 
is  now  Turin  (in  Italian  Torino). 

The  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  wo  now  are,  were 
ruled  over  by  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  to  whom  we  have 
already  referred  (page  251).  His  capital  appears  to  have  been 
Segusio,  now  Suza.  Here  he  erected  a  triumphal  arch  to 
Augustus,  and  here  his  remains  were  interred.. 

2-  GALLIA   CISALPINA. 
(A.)     Name    and   B  oitnda  b  i  e  s, 

I.  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  ref- 
erence to  Rome,  was  the  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  as  occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had  pouied  over 
the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  country. 

H.  This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Alps;  on  the  southwest  by  the  River  Orgus,  now  Orca,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Taurini ;  on  the  south  by  Liguria,  the  4p. 
ennines,  and  the  River  Rubicon  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mare 
Hadriaticum  and  Venetia. 

I.  The  whole  of  the  rich  country  which  bears  at  present  the  name  of  Lam- 
bardij,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  the  ancient  and  powerful  natioa  of 
the  Tuscans,  who  appear  to  have  conquered  it  from  the  Ligurians. 

II,  Numerous  hordes  of  Ganls  subsequently  pOQt  over  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  driving  hy  degrees  the  Tuscans  from  these  fertile  plains,  confine  them  at 
last  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Etruria.  Livy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of 
the  Gauls  as  early  a  dale  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  about  B.C.  600. 

in.  The  Gauls,  having  securely  established  themselves  in  their  new  posses- 
sions, proceed  to  mate  fartherinroadsiniovariouspartsof  Italy,  and  thus  come 
into  contact  with  the  forces  of  Rome.  More  than  two  hundred  years  elapse 
from  the  time  of  their  first  invasion  of  Italy,  when  they  totally  defeat  the  Ro 
man  army  on  the  bants  of  the  Allia,  and  become  masters  of  Rome  itself. 

IV.. After  this,  however,  the  Gauls,  though  they  continue  by  frequent  incur- 
sions to  threaten  and  even  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Rome,  can  make  no  seri- 
ous impression  on  that  power.  Though  leagued  with  the  Samnites  and  Etmri 
ans,  they  are  almost  always  unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Sentmum  in  Umbna. 
near  the  Lake  Vadimonis  in  Etruria,  and  in  a  still  more  decisive  action  near 
the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same  country,  they  soon  find  themselves  forced  to 
contend,  not  for  conquest,  but  for  existence. 

V.  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attends  their  efforts  in  their  own  terntorj 
The  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  irresistibJe ;  the  Gauls  are  beaten  back  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  and  soon  heboid  Roman  colo- 
■       d  and  flourishing  in  many  of  the  towns  which  had  so  lately  been 
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theirs.  Notwithstanaing,  however,  these  successive  disasters,  their  spirit, 
tliougti  curbed,  is  still  unsubdued,  and  when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses,  they  eagerly  embrace  it ;  and  it 
is  to  their  zealous  co-operation  that  Polybius  ascribes,  in  a  great  degree,  the  pri- 
mary success  of  that  expedition, 

VI.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  iiomans  retali- 
ate upon  them,  and  their  country,  brought  under  entire  subjection,  becomes  a 
RoiaSn  province,  under  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisdpina.  At  a  subsequent  period 
the  name  of  Gallia  Togata  is  also  applied  to  it,  or,  rather,  to  that  part  which  lay 
south  of  the  Po,  the  cities  in  this  quarter  having  obtained  the  privileges  of  Latin 
cities,  and  consequently  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga. 

(C)    Aspect  of   the   Co.tjnthv,  &c. 

I.  TuE  character  which  is  given  of  this  portion  of  Italy  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the  most  fertile  andproduc- 
tive  country  imaginable.  Polybius  describes  it  as  abounding 
in  wine,  corn,  and  every  kind  of  grain.  Innumerable  herds  of 
swine,  both  for  public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its  for- 
ests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provisions  o£  every  kind, 
that,  according  to  Polybius  (ii.,  15),  travellers,  when  at  an  inn, 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  a  price  for  any  article  which 
they  required,  but  paid  so  much  for  the  whole  amount  of  what 
was  furnished  them,  and  this  charge,  at  the  highest,  did  not 
exceed  half  a  Roman  as. 

II.  As  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  this  country,  Strabo  remarks 
that  it  surpassed  aU  the  rest  of  Italy  in  the  number  of  large  and 
opulent  towns  which  it  contained.  The  wool  grown  here  was 
of  the  finest  and  softest  quality,  and  so  abundant  was  the  sup- 
ply of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels,  in  which  it  was  commonly 
stowed,  were  of  the  size  of  houses.  Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the 
flower  of  Italy,  the  support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people, 
the  ornament  of  its  dignity. 

{DO  PitiNcirAL   Gallic   Tbibes. 

In  considering  the  tribes  and  cities  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  the  division  of  the 

country  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that  into  Gallia  Transpaddna, 

or  Gaul  beyond  the  Po,  and  Galiia  CispSddaa,  or  Gaui  this  side  of  the  Po.    We 

shall  follow,  therefore,  this  arrangement. 

Tribes  in  Gallia  Transpddana. 
I.  Satassi,  in  the  norlhwestem  angle  of  the  country.  The  main  part  of  their 
territory  lay  chiefly  in  a  long  vallay,  which  reached  to  the  summits  of  the  Graiau 
and  Pennine  Alps.  The  passes  over  these  mountains  were  too  important  an 
object  with  the  Romans  not  to  make  them  anxious  to  secure  them  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Salassi.  But  these  hardy  mountaineers  held  out  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  not  finally  subdued  till  tlie  reignof  Augustus,  who  caused  thecouotry 
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to  be  permanently  occupied,  for  this  purpose,  by  a  large  force  under  Terentjus 
Varro.  This  ar;-aagement  ended  the  contest ;  a  large  tiiimber  of  the  Salassi 
perished  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  thousand,  were  sold 
into  slavery. 

II.  LiBicii  and  Lmvs,  two  tribes  rncntioned  together  by  Polybius  (ii,,  17),  and 
-to  eaeh  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  distinct  territory.  "We  must  be  con- 
tent to  know  generally  that  they  occupied  the  country  lying  between  the  Orgus, 
now  Orca,  and  the  Ticinus,  now  Tessiao-  Thcy  liid  not  reach  quite  to  the  Alps 
on  the  north,  as  the  Salassi  seem  to  have  extended  some  way  into  the  plains 
situated  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  Lignrian 
origin. 

III.  iNsiiBHEs,  called  'Irro/iSpci:  by  Polybius,  and  'IvamiCpoi.  by  Strabo,  and  oc- 
cupying the  country  between  the  Rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua.  According  to 
Polybius,  they  were  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  They  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Gallic  wars  against 
the  Romans,  and  zealously  co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

rV.  CEKOMiNi,  to  the  east  of  the  Insubres,  froro  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  Addua,  while  the  Athesis  formed  their  boundary  to  the  east.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  by  the  circumstance  of  their 
not  having  joined  with  the  other  tribes  in  war  against  Rome,  and  from  their 
having  even  siiJed  with  that  city  against  Hannibal.  Subsequently,  however, 
they  became  hostile  to  the  Romans. 

V.  En  Gin  EI.— These  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy, 
and  as  having  once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  the  Vcnlli,  its  subsequent 
possessors,  communicated  the  name  of  Yentlia.  Driven  from  these  their  an- 
cient abodes,  the  Euganei  appear  to  have  retired  across  the  Athesis,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Lacas  Sebinus  and  Lacus  Bejiacia,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent valleys.  Piiny  says,  on  the  authority  of  Cato,  that  they  held  at  one  time 
thirty-four  towns  :  these  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Au- 
gustus. 

Tribes  in  Gallia  Cispdddna. 

I.  ANAuiNi,  on  the  northeastern  borders  of  Liguria,  and  extending  to  the  Po. 
Tiieir  southeastern  boundary  was  the  Tarus,  now  Tare.  Livy  never  mentions 
this  tribe  by  any  specific  name,  though  he  seems  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
more  numerous  and  powerful  neighbors  the  Boii.  The  nature  of  the  country 
occnpied  by  these  Gauls,  intersected  as  it  was  by  numerous  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  Apennines,  could  not  have  allowed  them  to  build  many  towns, 

II.  Bon. — This  tribe,  at  some  period  or  other,  but  when  is  uncertain,  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Italy  between  the  Tarus,  the  Silarus, 
and  the  Apennines,  having  the  Po  for  their  upper  frontier.  Their  wars  with 
the  Romans  in  this  quarter  were  long  and  desperate ;  but  they  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  SoipLo  Nasica,  and  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Dratius  or  Drave.  Con- 
sult page  S39. 

III.  Ling3ne9 — This  tribe  occupied  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Gallia 
Cispadana.  Polybius  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  district  occu- 
pied by  them  in  Italy.  Appian  characterizes  them  as  the  fiercest  and  wildest 
of  the  Gauls.  The  territory  which  they  seized  in  Italy  had  previously  been  oc. 
copied  by  the  Umbri. 
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(E.)  Cities  of  Gali 
1.  Cities  among  the  i. 
1.  Augusta  PrMoria,  now  Aosta  in  Piedmont.  It  wa.s  built 
on  the  site  of  Teientius  Varro's  camp,  after  tliat  commander  • 
had  conquered  the  Salassi,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
was  intended  to  protect  the  great  military  road  in  tliis  quarter, 
which  led  over  the  Graian  Alps.  Augustus,  for  this  purpose, 
established  here  three  thousand  PraJtorians  as  a  military  colony, 
and  gave  the  place  its  appellation,  partly  in  allusion  to  his  own 
name,  and  partly  to  the  description  of  soldiers  settled  here.  It 
was  situate  on  the  Duria  Major,  along  the  banks  of  which  the 
road  in  question  ran.  2.  EporSdia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
same  river  and  road,  now  Ivrea,  a  corruption  of  Eporegia  or 
Iporeia,  the  name  of  the  place  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  an 
old  Celtic  town,  and^  according  to  Pliny,  the  name  was  derived 
from  a  Celtic  term  meaning  "  good  tamers  of  horses."  A  Ro- 
man colony  was  established  here,  in  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sibylline  Books,  as  Pliny  likewise  tells  us,  and  the 
settlement  subsequently  became  a  municipium. 

2.  Cities  among  the  Libidi  and  LcEvi. 
1.  Vercellce,  the  capitel  of  the  Libicii,  now  Vercelli,  on  the 
River  SessUes,  now  the  Sessta.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  a 
strong  and  important  place.  Strabo  mentions  some  goldmines 
in  its  vicinity.  Vereella  lay  on  the  road  already  referred  to 
above,  and  another  Roman  road  came  in  here  from  Mediolanum 
and  met  the  former.  2.  Nov&ria,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of 
VercellEB,  now  Novara.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
.  name,  now  the  Gogna,  and  was  a  municipal  town.  The  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Ticinus,  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  the 
Romans,  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought  to  the  south  of  this 
place,  not  far  from  the  little  towTi  of  Yigevano.  3.  Laumellum, 
southeast  of  Vereellse,  now  Lomello.  4.  Tictnum,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  now  Pavia,  on  the  River  Ticinus,  now 
the  Tessino.  It  was  founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Ltevi 
and  Marioi,  and  was  at  first  their  chief  city,  on  which  account 
we  have  given  it  a  place  here.  Being  situated,  however,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the»river,  it  became  subsequently,  though  less 
correctly,  ranlced  among  the  cities  of  the  Insubres,     Tacitus 
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first  makes  mention  of  it,  and  states  that  Augu--tus  advanced 
as  far  as  Tioinum,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  meet  the  corpse 
of  Drusus,  the  rather  of  Gerraanicus,  and  e'-oorted  it  thence  to 
Rome.  Under  the  Lombard  kmgn  this  city  asoumed  the  name 
of  Papia,  which  in  proce"-.  of  tune  has  been  changed  to  Pai  la 

3.  Cities  among  thf  Iniul/ie": 
1.  Mediolanum,  now  Milan,  the  capital  of  the  Insubres,  and, 
according  to  Livy,  founded  by  that  tribe  on  their  fir«t  irrival 
in  Italy,  and  named  by  thera  Jrom  a  place  so  called  m  the  tt,r 
ritory  of  the  ^dui  in  Gaul  This  city  ls  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  history  by  Polj  bms  m  his  acLOunt  of  the  Galln. 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cneius  Scipio  and  Marcellus  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres.  In  Strabo's  time 
it  was  considered  a  most  flourishing  city.  But  its  splendor 
seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  iu  the  time  of  Ausonius,  who 
assigns  it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  town  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Ausonius  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Gratian,  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  Procopins,  who  wrote  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  speaks  of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  the  west,  and  inferior  to  Rome  alone  in  population  and  ex- 
tent. At  a  later  period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  Rome  was. 
The  dioice  fell  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  too,  Maximian  resigned 
the  imperial  diadem,  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose  established 
the  see  of  a  bishopric.  Although  subsequently  plundered  by 
Attila,  it  soon  revived,  and  under  Odoacer  became  the  imperial 
residence.  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  which  put 
Theodoiie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy.  It 
met  with  its  downfall,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Beli- 
sarius,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  Burgundi- 
ans,  it  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  Procopius,  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  never,  after 
this  severe  blow,  regained  its  former  eminence,  although  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
About  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Mediolanum  were  the  Rau- 
dii  Campi,  jdains  rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  by  Marius.  A  small  plaoe  in  this  vicinity,  called 
lUio,  still  preserves  some  trace  of  the  ancient  appellation. 
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2.  Laus  Pompeia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded, 
as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boii,  and  subsequently  colonized  by 
Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  at  one 
time  next  in  importance  to  Mediolanum.  Its  position  answers 
to  that  of  the  modern  Lodt  Vecc/ito,  which  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  caused  the 
new  town  of  Lodi  to  be  built  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  ancient  site.  3.  Acerr<s,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Ad- 
dua,  and  answering  now  to  Gherra.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polyb- 
ius  in  tho  Gallic  jvars  as  a  strong  and  important  place.  This 
city  must  not  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  same  name  in  Cam- 
pania. 4,  Pons  Auredlif  to  the  northeast  of  Mediolanum,  and 
between  it  and  Bergomum.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  usurper  Aureolus,  and  is  now  Poniiruolo.  5.  Ber- 
gomum, to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Bergamo.  It 
belonged  to  the  Insubrian  Orobii,  whom  Pliny,  on  the  authority 
of  Cato,  distinguishes  as  a  separate  tribe,  but  whose  territory 
is  naturally  included  in  that  of  the  Insubres.  6.  Comum,  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Larius.  It  is  now  Como,  and  gives  its  name  also 
to  the  lake.  Comum,  like  Bergomum,  was  a  city  of  the  Insu- 
brian Orobii,  and  was  first  colonized  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  then 
by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  finally  by  Julius  CtEsar-  This  last- 
mentioned  commander  sent  thither  six  thousand  colonists, 
among  whom  were  five  hundred  distinguished  Greek  families. 
The  place  now  took  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  Pliny  the 
younger  was  born  here. 

4.  Cities  a-mong  the  Genomani. 
1.  Brixia,  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  to  the  northeast  of 
Mediolanum,  and  now  called  Brescia.  It  became  a  Homan  col- 
ony, but  at  what  time  we  are  not  informed.  It  was  also  a  muni- 
cipium.  Brixia  lay  on  the  little  river  Gartia,  now  Garza,  while 
in  front  of  jt,  to  the  west,  flowed  the  Eiver  Mela.  According  to 
some,  it  was  a  city  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  taken  from  that  nation 
by  the  Cenomani.  Catullus  calls  Brixia  the  "  mother  of  Vero- 
se,  though  much  smaller  than  the  latter,  it  was  nev- 
s  the  chief  city  of  the  Cenomani.  2.  Cremona,  io  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  Padus  or  Po,  and  retaining 
its  ancient  name.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Gallic  origin, 
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but  it  first  acquired  importance  as  a  Roman  colony,  being,  to- 
gether -with  Placentia,  the  earliest  establishment  which  the  Eo- 
mans  formed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This  colony  was  settled,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  year  before  Hannibal  invaded  Italy. 
The  Romans  retained  the  place  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  though  it  suffered  so  ranch  during  its  continuance, 
and  from  the  subsequent  attacks  of  the  Gauls,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recruit  its  population  by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists. 
The  place  flourished  after  this  until  the  civil  wars  which  en- 
sued after  the  death  of  CiEsar.  Cremona  unfortunately  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  incurred  the  vengeanca 
of  the  victorious  party,  its  territory  being  divided  among  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from 
this  blow,  and  in  Strabo's  time  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  civil  wars  which 
arose  during  the  reigns  of  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  the  source 
of  much  severer  affliction  to  this  city  than  any  former  evil,  as 
the  fate  of  the  empire  was  more  than  once  decided  between 
large  contending  armies  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  After  the 
defeat  of  Vitellius's  party  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was 
entered  by  the  latter,  and  exposed  to  aU  the  horrid  excesses  of 
a  licentious  and  brutal  soldiery.  The  conflagration  of  the  place 
lasted  four  days.  The  indignation  which  this  event  excited 
throughout  Italy  compelled  Vespasian  to  use  every  effort  to 
raise  Cremona  from  its  ruins,  and  reassemble  and  aid  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants. 

3.  Bedri&cum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  between  it 
and  Mantua.  It  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  correspond  to  the 
modern  Cividale,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ollius,  now  Oglio. 
This  place  was  famous  for  two  battles  fought  near  it  within  a 
month  of  each  other.  In  the  first  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Vitellius,  and  in  the  second  Vitellius  by  Vespasian. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Betriacum, 
and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers  Bebriacum.  4.  Mantua,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  situate  on  an  island  in  the  River 
Mincius,  now  the  Mincio,  and  still  retaining  its  former  name. 
It  is  supposed  to  date  its  foundation  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Ganls  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  of  Tuscan  origin.  •  Ac- 
cording to  a  fabulous  legend,  the  place  derived  its  name  from 
the  prophetess  Manto,  fhe  daughter  of  Tiresias,     Its  vicinity 
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to  Cremona  was  an  uniiappy  circumstance  for  Mantua,  since, 
as  the  territory  of  the  former  city  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus,  among  whom  it  had 
Deen  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the  lands  of 
Mantua ;  a  loss  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  himself  from  the  effects  of  this 
oppressive  measure.  5.  Andes,  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  Mantua.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  represented  by  Pie- 
tola,  a  small  place  in  this  quarter.  6,  Verona,  to  the  north- , 
east  of  Mantua,  and  situate  on  the  Aihesis,  now  the  Adige. 
It  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  appfears  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  Euganei,  and  to  have  been  their  chief  city,  and 
to  liave  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Cenomani.  In  this 
way  we  may  reconcile  Pliny,  who  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Rsti  and  Euganei,  with  Livy,  who  aS  positively  attributes  it 
to  the  Cenomani.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a 
large  and  flourishing  city,  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  and  of  Pliny  the  eider,  or  the 
naturalist. 

5.  Cities  among  the  Anamani. 
1,  Yeleia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Nura,  and  about 
eighteen  rmles  south  of  Plafientia,  near  the  present  hamlets  of 
Mancinesso  and  Liveia.  2.  Flwentia,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Fiorenzuola.  3.  Fidentia,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  preceding,  near  which  Sylla's  party  gained  a  victory  over 
Carbo.  From  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Donninus,  Fidentia  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  4.  Placentia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Trebia  and  Padus,  and  now  Piacenza. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  with  Cre- 
mona, to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  and  to  oppose 
the  threatened  approach  of  Hannibal.  Its  utility  in  this  latter 
respect  was  fully  proved  by  its  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the 
Roman  general  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  the  disaster  of  the  Trebia.  Placentia  withstood  all 
the  efforts  of  the  victorious  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years 
after,  all  the  attempts  which  his  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  it.  After  the  termination,  however,  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  it  was  taken  and  faurne.iby  the  Gauls,  head- 
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ed  by  Hamilcar  the  Carthaginian,  but  it  was  soon  after  restored 
by  the  consul  Valerius.  Placentia  had  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  munieipium  in  Cicero's  time.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  cele- 
brated t^wn,  and  Tacitus  extols  it  as  a  powerful  and  opulent 
colony. 

6.  Cities  among  the  Boii. 

1.  Parma,  stiH  retaining  its  name,  situate  on  the  River 
Parma,  to  the  southeast  of  Placentia.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Etrurians,  taken  iiom  them  by  the  Boii,  and  finally  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans.  From  Cicoro,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Parma  was  attached  to  the  party  of  Antony,  and  suffered 
Jiom  the  adverse  faction  in  the  civil  wars.  It  was  probably  re- 
colonized  under  Augustus,  as  some  inscriptions  give  it  the  title 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma.  From  Martial  we  learn 
that  its  wool  was  highly  prized.  2.  Tanelum,  about  eight  miles 
east  of  Parma.  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  Livy  as  the 
place  to  which  L.  Manlius,  the  Roman  prsetor,  retired,  after  an 
unsuccessful  action  with  the  Boii,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  It  is  now  Taneto.  3.  Fdrum  Lepidi,  or,  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called,  Regium  Lepidum,  southeast  of 
Tanetum,  and  now  Reggio.  In  Cicero  we  find  it  sometimes 
under  the  name  of  Regium  Lepidi,  or  simply  Regium.  It 
probably  owes  it«  origin  to  M.  jEmllius  Lepidas,  who  laid  down 
the  famous  road  called  Via  Emilia,  on  which  so  many  of  the 
places  we  are  now  considering  were  situated.  Biit  when,  or 
from  what  cause,  it  took  the  surname  of  Regium,  is  unknown. 
It  is  further  noticed  in  history  as  having  witnessed  the  death 
of  the  elder  Brutus,  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself.  In  the  vicinity  was  a  plain,  in  which  an  an- 
nual fair  of  cattle  was  held ;  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Maori  Campi. 

4.  Malina,  to  the  southeiit  of  the  preceding,  and  situate  r  i 
the  jEmilian  Way,  above  referred  tD  It  is  now  Modeiia  RIu 
tina  was  a  Roman  oolonj,  and  i«  often  mentioned  m  hi--tor\, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  period  which  inter 
vened  between  the  death  of  Cjesar  and  the  aeecssi  n  of  Au- 
gustus. It  sustained  a  severe  siege  against  the  troops  of  An- 
tony, A.tLC.  709.  D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  bemg 
apprinvid  of  the  approach  of  the  tonsulb  Hirtms  and  Pansi  bj 
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means  of  carrier-pigeons,  made  an  obstinate  defence.  Antony, 
being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  and  Octavianus,  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege.  Mutina  was  also  famous  for  its  wool. 
5.  Fdrum  Gallorum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the 
.lEmilian  Way,  and  rendered  remarkable  by  some  important  ac- 
tions which  were  fought  there  during  the  siege  of  Mutina.  It  ia 
now  Castel  Franco.  6.  Bononia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, on  the  same  Roman  road,  and  now  Bologna.  This  city 
was  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  existed  under  the  name  oi  Felsma 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Boii.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Etrurians  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines. 
Bononia  received  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  653,  B.C.  100.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  this  city  in  the  civil  wars.  As  it  had 
suffered  considerably  during  this  period,  it  was  restored  and 
aggrandized  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  con- 
tinued to  rank  high  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  7.  F6rum 
Gomelii,  to  the  southeast,  founded  by  Sylla,  and  now  Imola. 

8.  Fdventia,  ten  nules  further  on  the  same  road,  and  now  Fa- 
enza.  It  was  situate  between  the  rivers  Sinnus  and  AnSmo, 
now  .the  Senno  and  Amone,  and  was  noted  in  the  history  of 
the  eivU  wars  for  the  defeat  of  Carbo's  party  by  that  of  Sylla. 

9.  Casena,  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  ^milian 
Way,  and  situate  close  to  the  River  Sapis,  now  the  Savio 
It  retains  its  ancient  name. 

There  are  only  a  few  places  noticed  by  ancient  writers  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  jEmilian  Way.  Among  the  former  we  may 
point  out,  1.  Brixellum,  northeast  of  Parma,  and  now  Bresello. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
death  of  Otho  after  his  defeat  at  Bedri&cum.  2.  Nuceria,  ten 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Luzzara. 
Among  the  places  on  the  left  of  the  ^milian  Way,  we  may 
mention,  1.  Forum  Novum,  about  ten  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Parma,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Tilrus,  now  the  Taro.  Its 
modern  name  is  Fornovo.  An  old  inscription  gives  it  the  title 
of  a-mumcipium.  9.  Aquinum,  south  of  Mutina,  now  Acqua- 
rio.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  the  vast  forest  called 
LUdna  Silva,  extending  along  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Scultenna,  now  the  Panaro,  to  those  of  the 
Secia  or  Gabellus,  now  the  Secckio.  In  this  forest  a  Roman 
army  was  destroyed  by  the  Gauls. 
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7.  Cities  among  the  Ling&nes. 
1.  Ravenna,  on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spinet- 
io  mouth  of  the  Po.  It  was  a  place  of  very  early  origin,  found- 
ed, according  to  Strabo,  by  some  Thcssalians,  by  whom  proba- 
bly are  meant  Pelasgi.  This  place  was  situate  in  the  midst 
of  marshes,  and  built  entirely  on  piles,  and  a  communication 
was  established  between  the  different  parts  of  the  town  by 
means  of  bridges  and  boats.  The  noxious  air,  however,  arising 
from  the  marshes  was  so  purified  by  the  tide,  that  Ravenna 
was  considered  by  the  Homans  a  very  healthy  place,  in  proof 
of  which  they  sent  gladiators  thither  to  be  trained  and  exercised. 
Ravenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  continued  to  flourish  as  such  long  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  separate  government,  called  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna. It  was  badly  supplied,  however,  with  water.  The 
modern  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  The  old  port  was 
situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bedesis,  now  the  Konco ;  but 
Augustus  caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city.  The  new  harbcff  thenceforth  became  the  station 
for  the  fleet,  and  received  the  name  of  Portus  Classts,  an  ap- 
pellation traces  of  which  still  subsist  in  that  of  the  Basilica  of 
SanV  Apollinare  in  Classe.  2.  Spina,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Spinetic  mouth  of  the  Po  into  the  Adriatic,  and  from  which 
this  mouth  derived  its  name.  It  was  a  very  ancient,  and  at 
one  time  very  flourishing  city,  and  very  powerful  at  sea.  The 
place  appears  to  have  been  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Its  mhahitant-- 
were  finally  overpowered  by  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and 
compelled  to  leave  it.  In  Strabo's  tim.e  it  was  a  mere  village. 
Spina  is  supposed  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  present  village 
of  Argenta,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Primaro.  3.  Fu' 
rum  Allieni,  to  the  northwest,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Ferrara,  this  modern  name  being  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  frcm  Forum  AlHeni,  contracted  to  Forum 
Arrii. 
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3,  VENETIA.  INCLUDING  THE  CAENI  AND  HISTRIA. 
(A.)    Name   *ni.  BoirNDARiKa. 

I.  Venetia  took  its  name  from  the  Veneli,  its  inhabitants,  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race,  and 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  Venedi  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
a  supposition  rendered  extremely  probable  by  their  having  the 
amber  trade  among  them,  since  this  trade  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  a  communication  between  them  and  the  natives  ixading 
in  amber  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Eu- 
ganei  and  by  EABtia  ;  on  the  west  and  south  by  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina;  on  the  east  by  the  Mare  Sadriaticutn  ;  while  on  the 
northeast,  the  River  Tilavemptus,  now  the  Tagliamefdo,  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Carni. 

III.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Huns 
and  their  king  Attila,  and  the  general  desolation  that  every 
where  ensued,  great  numbers  of  the  people  who  lived  near  the 
Adriatic  took  shelter  in  the  islands  in  this  quarter,  where  now 
stands  the  city  of  Venice.  The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  bar- 
barians in  Italy  increased  their  population,  until  a  commercial 
state  was  formed,  which  graduaUy  rose  to  power  and  opulence. 

Ods.  There  was  a  popular  belief  amoDg  the  ancienls,  adopted  by  the  poets, 
lUat  the  Veneti  were  sprung  from  a  colony  of  HenUi,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia 
in  Asia  Minor,  enumerated  by  Homer  among  the  allies  of  Priam.  The  forces 
sent  by  that  people  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojan  monarch  are  said  to  have  followed 
Antenor,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  over  into  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings  to  have  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  finally  set- 
tled, after  having  expelled  the  Euganei,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  countiy. 
The  fable  probably  arose  from  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the  name 
of  the  Homeric  Antenor  and  that  of  the  chieftain  who  led  the  Veneti  into  this 
quarter. 

IV.  The  Carni  were  situated  to  the  nottheast  of  the  Veneti, 
and  were  an  Alpine  race.  They  occupied  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory,  and  their  existence  is  stiU  to  be  tra^d  in  the  mod- 
em appellation  of  Carniola.  Their  name  itself  is  undoubtedly 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  refers  to  their  having  been  originally  oc- 
cupants of  rugged  and  mountainous  regions.  (Compare  page 
159,  6.1 

V.  The  country  of  Histria,  now  Istria,  was  originally  a  pari 
of  Illyricum.  Ijittle  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  peo- 
pie ;  but  an  early  geographer,  Seymnus  of  Chios,  degcribes.thera 
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as  a  nation  of  Thracian  race.  They  were  in  all  probability, 
however,  of  Ulyiian  origin.  This  country  was  subjugated  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  178.  Augustus  subsequently  included  it 
within  the  limits  of  Italy,  and  the  little  river  Arsia,  now  the 
Arsa,  henceforth  became  the  boundary. 

Oes.  The  Greeks,  in  their  fancilu!  mythology,  derived  the  name  of  Hislria 
from  the  Hisler  or  liter,  now  the  Danube.  They  conveyed  the  Argonauts  from 
the  Eusine  into  the  Ister,  and  then,  by  an  unheard-of  communication  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into  the  waters  of  the  latter. 
They  made,  also,  a  band  of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  to 
have  settled  in  Hislria  after  a  fruitless  search.  This  strange  error  no  longer 
prevailed  in  Strabo's  time,  when  Histria  had  become  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
fonned  part  of  their  empire, 

(B.)  Cities  op  Venetia. 
1.  Hadria  or  Hatria,  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  River  Tartarus,  now  Tariaro,  and  not  far  iiom 
its  mouth.  According  to  the  earliest  accounts  it  was  near  the 
Bhores  of  a  bay,  but  in  the  subsequent  alterations  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  the  bay,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  long  been  filled  up. 
Hadria  was  a  place  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  must  have  been 
at  ono  time  powerful  and  great,  since  it  was  enabled  to  trans- 
mit its  name  to  the  sea  on  which  it  stood.  It  still  existed  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  as  an  insignificant  place.  At  present  it  is  a 
small  town,  still  bearing  the  name  of  Hadria  or  Adria,  and  up- 
ward of  eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  3.  P&tdvium, 
to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Medu&cus  Ma- 
jor and  Minor,  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  is  now  Padua,  in 
Italian  Padova.  This  city,  from  its  celebrity  and  importance, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Venetia.  It  was  fabled  to 
have  been  founded  by  Antenor  and  his  followers,  the  Heneti,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred.  Strabo  speaks  of  Patavium 
as  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  states  th^t  it  counted  in  his  time  five  hundred  Roman 
knights  among  its  citizens,  and  could  at  one  period  send  twen- 
ty thousand  men  into  the  field.  Its  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
woollen  stufS  were  renowned  throughout  Italy.  This  city  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy,  and  also  of  Thrasea  Fsb- 
tus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  3.  Altinum,  now  AUino, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Silis,  now 
the  Sile,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool,  and 
seen^  in  other  respects,  also,  to  have  been  a  place  of  note,  since 
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Martial  compares  the  appearance  of  its  shores,  lined  with  villas, 
to  that  of  BaiEe.  L.  Antoninus  Verus,  the  emperor,  died  here 
of  apoplexy.  4.  Concordia,  to  the  northeast,  and  still  retain- 
ing its  ancient  name.  Beyond  this  place  is  the  River  Tila- 
vemptus,  now  the  Tag-liamento,  which  separated  the  territories 
of  the  Veneti  from  those  of  the  Cami, 

Ketracing  our  steps  toward  the  southern  borders  of  Venetia, 
in  order  to  examine  the  interior  and  remaining  part  of  the  coun- 
try, we  come  to,  1.  Ateste,  to  the  north  of  the  Athesis,  and  on 
the  River  Eretenus,  now  the  Ketone.  It  is  now  Este,  a  name 
well  known  in  modem  history  as  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  families  in  Europe.  2.  Vicenlia,  to  the 
northwest,  sometimes  called  Vicetia,  and  now  Vicenza.  Tac- 
itu8  speaks  of  it  as  a  •municipium. 

(C.)  Cities  of  the  Garni. 
1.  Aquileia,  a  celebrated  city,  between  the  Alsa,  now  Ausa, 
and  the  Natiso,  now  Natisone,  and  about  seven  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  was  of  Gallic  origin,  but  was  soon  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  Latin  colony.  Polybius  speaks  of 
valuable  gold  mines  in  its  neighborhood;  and  Eustathius  de- 
rives the  name  from  the  Latin  aquila"  an  eagle,"  the  legiona- 
ry standard  of  the  Romans  who  were  first  stationed  there 
Aquileia  soon  became  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.  In  Straho's  time  it  was  the  great  emporium 
of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  with  the  nations  of  Illyria  and  Panno- 
nia;  these  were  furnished  with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisions 
in  exchange  for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.  It  was  sacked  and 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Attila.  The  modern. city  of  Aquileia 
stands  near  the  ruins'of  the  ancient  place.  3.  Tergeste,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Trieste.  It  gave  name  to  the 
Sinus  Tergestinus,  now  Gulf  of  Trieste.  It  suiFered  severely, 
on  one  occasion,  from  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrian  lapydes,  whom 
Augustus  had  some  difficulty  in  subduing.  3.  Fik-um  Julii,  to 
the  northeast,  now  FriuU.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Jftlius  CaBsar,  and  became  a  place  of  importance.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Fdrum  Julii,  now  Frejus,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  4.  Julium  Camicum,  on  the  northwestern  confines 
of  the  Carni,  and  a  place  of  great  importance,  having  been 
fndinieJ,  probably  by  Julius  C^sar,  to  guard  the  frontier  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Gauls  and  lUyrians.     It  is  now  ZugUo. 
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(D.)  Cities  of  Histsia. 
1.  ^gtda,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  River  Formio,  now  the  Ri 
sano,  in  a  small  island  named  Mgidts.  It  was  subsequently 
Justinopolis,  and  is  now  Capo  d'lstria.  3  P&rentium.,  to  the 
south,  with  a  sea-port.  It  is  now  Parenzo  3  Pola,  to  the 
south,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Polaticum  It  &tdl  retains 
its  ancient  name.  Pola  was  a  city  of  very  early  origin,  and 
became  eventually  a  Roman  colony,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
Pietas  Julia.  From  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  which 
are  yet  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  city  of  no 
little  note.  The  amphitheatre  is  still  in  a  very  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  magnificence  by  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome.  Off  the  promontory,  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, are  certain  islands  called  Absyrttdes,  as  tradition  reported, 
from  Absyrtus,  the  brother  of  Medea.  The  principal  one  was 
named  Abs&rus,  and  had  a  town  likewise  called  so.  These  isl- 
ands, four  in  number,  are  known  in  modern  geography  as  Cher- 
so,  Osero,  Ferosina,  and  Ckao. 

4.  ETRURIA. 

I.  The  Romans  called  this  country  Etmria  or  Tuscia  ;  the 
Greeks,  Tv^(>i}via  or  Tvpoijvia. 

II.  In  the  age  of  their  greatness,  the  Tuscans,  having  sub- 
dued the  ancient  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Umbrians,  dwelt  not  only 
in  Etruria  proper,  but  also  in  the  country  about  the  Po ;  and 
they  had  even  carried  their  conquests  as  far  as  Campania  in 
central  Italy. 

III.  Etruria,  however,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Liguria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  being 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  River  Macra,  now  the  Ma- 
gra,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Apennines ;  on  the  east  by  Um- 
bria,  the  boundary  line  being  formed  by  the  Apennines  and  the 
Tiber ;  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the  Mare  Inferum;  and 
on  the  southeast  by  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  by  Latmm. 

Obs,  I.  The  probable  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  has  already  been  given 
(page  249,  seg.).  The  Etrariana  or  Tuscans  appear  io  have  been  a  race  coming 
in  from  the  north,  and  to  have  conquered  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  the  previ- 
ous possessors  of  the  country.  The  idea  of  a  Ljdian  immigration  into  Italy, 
tho'jgh  a  favorite  one  with  the  ancient  writers,  and  though  advocated  by  manv 
modem  scholars,  is  ni  w  regarded  as  untenable. 
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3.  In  speaking  of  this  nation,  the  terms  Btrjirian  and  Tuscan  am  indiscrimi- 
nately used.  In  the  age  of  Cato,  the  eountry  was  commonly  called  Etruna,  and 
the  people  themselves  Tuici.  In  later  times,  Etrmci  grew  to  he  more  usual  in 
books.  The  old  name,  however,  must  have  continued  the  prevalent  one  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people.  Hence,  under  the  later  erapero's?  arose  the  name  of 
Taacia  fot  the  country,  which  till  then  had  not  been  used  in  writing ;  and 
hence,  sioco  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  Toscana,  and,  for  the  people  themselves, 
Toscani.  The  terms  Etrnria.  and  EtTusci  presuppose  the  simple  form  Elruri; 
and  this  wo  may  hold  to  he  the  name  by  which  the  Italians  originally  designated 
the  conquerors  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  although  the  name  both  of  Tuscans  and 
Etruscans  was  no  legs  foreign  to  the  people  than  that  of  Tyrrhenians.  They 
called  themselves,  as  already  remarked,  Rasena.  The  name  Tyrrhenian  arose 
from  the  Greeks'  confounding  the  eonijuered  race  with  their  conquerors.  (iVie- 
buliT,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  113,  Catnlir.  transl.) 

I.  HiD  the  Tuscans  formed  a  regular  and  effective  plan  for  securing  their 
conquests  and  strengthening  their  confederacies,  they  would  have  been  the 
masters  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  Romans.  But  their 
enterprises,  after  a  certain  period,  seem  to  have  been  desultory,  and  their  meas- 
ures ill  combined  and  Ineflectual.  A  fatal  want  of  internal  union,  which  pre- 
vailed among  their  states,  rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  Gallic  invaders 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  to  the  hardy  Samnites  in  Campania,  while  Rome  was 
auning  at  the  very  centre  of  their  power  and  existence  those  persevering  and 
systematic  attacks,  which,  with  her,  were  never  known  to  fail. 

II.  Etruria  was  standing  at  the  summit  of  her  greatness  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  Rome.  In  the  next  she  lost  the  whole  country  beyond  the 
Apennines,  with  Veii  and  Capena.  A  great  part  of  the  fifth  century  was  spent 
in  an  irresolute  struggle,  which  Volsinii  alone  maintained  with  any  fortitude, 
against  the  prevailing  destiny  of  Rome, 

III.  Ailer  this  the  nation  enjoyed  two  centuries  of  inglorious  repose.  Even 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  her  prosperity  was  so  far  restored  that  Arretium 
of  itself  was  able  to  support  Scipio's  Albican  expedition  with  arms  and  corn  for 
the  whole  army,  and  with  pay  for  the  crew  of  a  fleet.  In  this  state  of  ease 
they  fell  no  desire  for  the  Roman  franchise,  which  hound  such  as  shared  it  to 
the  performance  of  hard  duties.  When  they  received  it,  however,  they  dis- 
played no  less  courage  than  the  Marsians  and  Samnites  in  maintaining  its  full 
honor.  But  fortune  dealt  hardly  with  them,  and,  after  the  final  success  of  Syl- 
la's  party,  many  of  their  cities  were  razed  lo  the  ground  for  having  sided  with 
Marius. 

rv.  The  form  of  government  in  Etruria,  prior  to  Jls  subjugation  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  the  aristocratic.  The  ruling  class  formed  both  an  aristocracy  and 
priesthood,  and  effectually  prevented  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  expanding 
itself  in  its  natural  growth.  The  great  body  of  the  people  appear  to  have  formed 
a  class  of  clients  or  dependents  on  the  ruling  caste. 

V,  Wherever  the  Etrurians  settled  we  find  them  to  have  erected  twelve  con- 
"".derate  cities,  which  were,  in  fact,  so  many  aristocratic  republics,  having  a 
magistrate  presiding  over  each  termed  Liiemno.  Thus  we  have  twelve  con- 
federate cities  in  Etruria  proper,  twelve  in  the  northern  Etrurian  territory 
around  the  Po,  and  twelve,  again,  in  Campanian  Etruria.  Niebuhr,  Miiller,  and 
other  modern  scholars  have  endeavored  to  determine  wl:at  these  cities  were, 
but  only  with  partial  success.     In  Etruria  around  the  Po  many  of  these  ciijes 
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seem  to  Lave  teen  utterly  destroyed  at  the  irruption  of  the  Gaula  Of  those  iu 
Etniria  propCi  Niebuhr  gives  the  following  ten :  1.  Care  or  Agylla ;  S.  Targvi- 
«n;  3.  f  Djiuionium;  4.  Votatcrra;  5.  Arretium;  6.  Petusia;  7.  Ctuiium;  S.  Rv- 
sella ;  9.  Veii ;  10.  Vohinii,  The  two  that  are  wanting  can  not  be  fixed  with 
any  certainty.     Capena,  CSsa,  and  FasUla  may  appear  to  have  a  claim. 

(C.)    Cities   op  Etefbu. 

BEGiNNmo  from  the  Macra,  we  come  to,  1.  Luna,  on  the  coast, 
celebrated  for  its  beatitiful  and  capacious  harbor  (now  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia)  as  early  aa  the  days  of  Erniius.  Before  the  new 
division  under  Augustus,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Liguria. 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their 
name  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Carrara.  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  wine  and  cheese  made  in  its  vicinity ;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  pounds,  The 
ruins  of  the  place  now  bear  the  name  of  huni.  2.  Lucus  Fe- 
ronitB,  to  the  southeast,  at  first  merely  a  place  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  Feronia,  but  afterward  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
colonial  town.  3.  Luca,  now  called  Lucca,  to  the  southeast, 
on  the  River  Ausar,  novi  the  Serchio.  To  this  place  Tiberius 
Gracchus  retired  after  the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Tre- 
bia;  and  Ctesar  frequently  made  his  head-quarters  here  dur- 
ing his  command  in  the  two  Gauls.  4.  Fisce  or  Pisa,  as  it 
is  sometimes  written,  to  the  southwest,  and  still  retaining  its 
situation  ap.d  name,  Pisa,  as  a  modern  city  of  great  celebrity. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  anciently  it  stood  at  the  junction 
■jf  the  Ausar  and  Amus,  but  now  they  flow  into  the  sea  by 
separate  channels.  Pisa  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Nestor  in  their  wanderings  after  the 
faU  of  Troy.  Its  harbor  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
in  their  oortim'anication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  In 
Strabo'a  tiino  it  was  still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  place, 
from  thfi  eiipplies  of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and 
the  ccsl'Jy  maibles  which  the  neighboring  quarries  afforded. 

Diverging  now  into  the  interior,  we  come  to,  1.  Pistoria  or 
PistoririTH,  to  tha  northeast  of  Luca,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  now  Fistoia.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
Catiline  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  forces  of  the  republic. 
2,  Fasula^,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Fiesole.  Catiline  made  this  the  chief  hold  of  his 
party  in  Etruria.     It  was  still  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
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I'liuy ;  at  present  a  small  village  marks  its  site.  3.  Florentia, 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Arnus,  now  Florence 
(in  Italian,  Firenze).  Although  so  celebrated  in  modern  times 
as  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  it  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation 
of  great  antiquity,  as  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the 
time  of  Csesar,  by  whom,  as  Frontinus  informs  us,  it  was  col- 
onized, unless  we  make  Fluentia  identical  with  it,  which  ia 
mentioned  by  Florus  as  having  suffered  severely,  along  with 
many  other  cities,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius. 

Returning  to  the  coast,  we  come  to,  1.  Portus  HerciHis  Li- 
biirni  or  Labroms,  now  Leghorn  (in  Italian,  Livomo).  2.  Vada 
Voldterrdna,  about  eighteen  miles  fnrther  on.  It  was  the  har- 
bor of  Volaterr(B,  and  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivet 
Cacina,  which  still  retains  its  name.  The  modem  name  of 
the  place  is  Vada.  3.  VolaterrcE,  fifteen  miles  inland,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Cascina,  Its  Etrurian  name,  as  it 
appears  on  numerous  coins,  was  Velathri.  The  modern  name 
is  Volterra.  This  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  its  massive  remains  at  the  present  day  bear  fuU  testi- 
mony to  its  ancient  splendor  and  importance.  4.  Sena  Julia, 
to  the  east  of  VolateriEB,  and  now  wol)  known  as  Sienna.  The 
more  ancient  name  was  Sena,  to  which  Julia  was  subsequent- 
ly added, to  distinguish itfrom  Sena  Gallica  in Umbria.  This 
designation  Julia  implies  a  colony  founded  by  Julius  or  Augus- 
tusCffisar.  6,  Vetul'nn  lu  the  souths  est  of  the  precedmg,  and 
one  of  the  most  poweriul  and  dl^tulgu^shed  of  the  twelve  great 
cities  of  Etruria.  D'Anvdle  errs  in  placmg  it  on  the  coast, 
since  Strabo  expressly  say*  that  Pojmlomum  was  the  only  one 
of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close  to  the  'sea  A  more  care- 
ful examination  of  the  viomitj  has  proved  that  the  rums  of  Vet- 
ulonii  exist  in  a  forest  still  called  Selva  di  Vetleia. 

6.  PopHldnium,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
coast,  being  the  only  one  of  the  Etrurian  cities  that  was  close 
to  the  sea.  In  other  instances  the  Etrurians  were  prevent- 
ed from  founding  any  large  cities  immediately  on  the  coast, 
both  by  the  want  of  commodious  harbors,  and  their  fear  of  pi- 
rates, Populonium,  however,  possessed  great  advantages  in 
this  respect,  since  it  was  both  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and 
from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Ilva,  now  Elba,  so  vicli  in 
metals,  of  the  highest  importance;  since  tln!  produc  of  the 
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mines  s^fcins  never  to  have  been  prepared  for  kb.'  m  the  i-hnd 
itself,  but  to  have  been  always  sent  over  to  Po^ulonium  l.r 
that  purpose.  The  city  itself  was  placed  on  a  loftj  cUd,  tnat 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  and  formed  the  Pronumtonum  Populuni- 
urn;  the  harbor  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  here,  too, 
was  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians.  The  Etrurian  name 
of  the  city,  as  appears  from  numerous  coins,  was  Pvplvna 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  Popnlonmm  sus- 
tained a  siege  about  the  same  time  with  Volaterr^e,  m  -which 
it  suffered  so  much  that  nothing  but  the  temples  and  a  few 
houses  were  preserved.  Its  ruins  are  about  three  miles  north 
of  Piombino.  7.  Rusellai,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  great  cities.  Some  remarkable  ruins, 
with  the  name  of  Roselle,  point  to  its  aite.  It  is  mentioned 
more  than  once  by  Livy  in  the  course  of  vhe  wars  with  Etru- 
ria.  In  the  second  Punic  war  we  read  of  its  fiirnishing  timber, 
especially  fir,  for  the  Roman  fleets.  Near  it  was  the  Lacus 
Prills,  already  mentioned  (page  264),  and  also  the  Uivor  Um- 
6ro,  now  Ombrone,  whose  name  Pliny  regards  as  indicative  of 
the  Umbrians  having  once  been  in  possession  of  Etruria. 

8.  Partus  TelOmo,  below  the  Kiver  Umbro,  and  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  since  its  foundation  was  even  fabulously  as- 
cribed to  the  Argonauts.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city.  The 
ipodem  name  is  Telamone.  The  country  between  Telamo  and 
the  Lalte  Prilis  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  in- 
vading Gauls  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  and 
Paulus  jEmilius.  This  hattle,  which  was  fought  seven  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  is  common- 
ly called  the  battle  of  Telamo,  but  the  scene  of  action  was  near- 
er the  Lake  Prilis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Umbro.  9.  Ciisa, 
called,  also,  Cossa  and  Cossee,  to  the  southeast,  on  a  peninsula, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  Mons  Arg-entarius.  The  pen- 
insula formed  two  bays ;  the  one  on  the  north  answers  to  the 
modem  Stag^o  d^Orbilello,  and  in  it  the  tunny  fishery  was 
carried  on.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the  harbor  on  this  side, 
Partus  ad  Cetarias.  The  bay  on  the  other  side  formed  the 
Porlus  Cossanus,  called,  also,  Porius  Herculis,  and  now  Porto 
^Ercole.  Cosa  was  a  very  ancient  Etrurian  city,  and  found- 
ed, according  to  Pliny,  by  the  Volcientes.  It  was  remarkable 
for  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  during  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
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we  hear  of  it  frequently  in  the  naval  history  of  Rome  as  one 
of  the  principal  stations  for  her  fleets  on  the  lower  sea.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 
Its  ruins  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  modern  town  of  An- 
sedonia,  which  is  now  itself  in  ruins, 

10.  GrUvisca,  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  sea-port.  Jt 
appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note,  and  probably  served 
as  a  harbor  to  the  city  of  Tarquinii.  The  low  and  marshy  sit- 
uation in  which  it  was  built  seems  to  have  rendered  this  town 
always  unhealthy.  It  occupied  probably  the  site  of  the  Tome 
dt  Corneto  not  Corneto  itself  which  is  too  far  inland.  11.  Tar- 
qumtt  some  distance  inland  in  a  northeast  direction  from  Gra- 
vi=ica;  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marta.  This  was  one  of 
the  mo'-t  powerful  citie«  of  Etruria,  and  celebrated  in  historj 
for  its  early  connection  with  Rome,  since  from  it  the  Tarquin 
family  came  to  that  capital.  The  foundation  of  this  city  is  as- 
cribed by  Strabo  to  Tarehon,  the  famous  Etrurian  chief,  who  ^ 
so  often  introduced  by  the  poets.  Tarquinii  was  foremost  amoi^ 
the  cities  of  Etruria  to  assist  Tarquinius  Superbug  in  re-estafe- 
lishing  himself  at  Rome.  Its  wars  with  that  city  and  final  sufe- 
jugation  are  related  by  Livy.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a  cci 
ony  and  municipium.  The  country  around  was,  as  it  still  ie, 
productive  in  flax,  and  hence  we  read  of  this  city's  having  fur- 
nished sails  for  the  Roman  fleet.  The  Tuscan  name  was  prob^ 
ably  Tarcuna.  The  site  of  the  place  is  still  mdicated  by  some 
ruins  near  Corneto,  still  called  Turchina.  12.  Centum  CelUe, 
to  the  south,  now  Civita  Yecchia.  This  place,  which  obtain- 
ed its  name  from  a  large  number  of  hamlets  that  were  scat^ 
tered  around,  first  assumed  importance  when  Trajan  caused  a 
magnificent  harbor  to  be  constructed  hero,  ■^/hich  PJiny  the 
younger  has  described  in  one  of  his  lettere.  Two  ii.irriease  piare 
formed  the  port,  which  was  semicircular,  whila  an  island,  con- 
structed artificially  of  immense  masses  of  rock,  brought  there 
by  vessels  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  served  as  a  break- water  in  froni, 
and  supported  a  pharos.  The  coast  being  very  destitute  of 
shelter  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajai\'s  was  a  great 
national  benefit,  and  hence  the  place  was  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Trajani  Partus.  Centum  CelliB  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens,  the  inhabitants  built  another  town  some  dis- 
tance inland;  but  afterward  they  reoccupied  the  site  of  "the 
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old  city,"  whieSi  from  that  circumstance  obtained  its  present 
name. 

13.  Pyrgi  or  Pyrgos,  to  the  southeast,  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and,  as  its  name  imports,  of  Grecian,  that  is,  Pelasgic 
origin.  This  city  contained  a  temple  of  tho  goddess  Lucina, 
celebrated  for  its  riches  until  plundered  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, not  long  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The 
modern  town  of  Santa  Severa  occupies  its  place.  14.  C(Bre, 
a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  by 
the  Greek  writers  Agylla  i^kyvXXa).  It  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  cities  of  Etruria,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  though  very  powerful  and  able 
to  send  out  fleets  and  armies,  it  always  abstained  from  piracy, 
to  which  the  other  Etrurian  cities  were  so  much  addicted. 
When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Csere 
rendered  that  city  an  important  service  by  receiving  their 
priests  and  vestals,  and  by  defeating  tho  Gauls  on  their  return 
through  the  Sabine  country,  on  which  occasion  they  are  said 
to  have  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome  had  purebred  its 
liberation.  In  return  for  this,  the  Romans  declared  the  CEerites 
public  guests  of  Rome,  and  admitted  them  to  a  portion  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  her  citizens.  In  Strabo's  time  this  celebra- 
ted oity  was  reduced  to  insignificance,  being  less  frequented 
than  the  mineral  waters  {Aqua  Cwreldnw,  now  Bagni  di 
Sasso)  in  its  vicinity.  The  remains  of  CEere  are  still  to  be 
traced  about  four  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  spot  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Cervelcri.  15.  Lorium,  to  the  southeast,  a  small 
place,  answering  now  to  Castel  Guido.  In  a  villa  hero  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  brought  up,  and  here,  also,  he  died.  16,  Par- 
tus Augusti.  A^i  account  of  this  will  be  given  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  Ostia  in  Latium. 

In  order  to  describe  what  remains  of  Etruria,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  northeast  portion  of  that  province,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Arnus,  and  will  then  examine  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Pursuing  this  course,  we  come  to,  1.  Arrctium, 
now  Arezza,  a  town  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  states  of  Etruria.  It  became 
a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans,  as  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  tho  Cisalpine  Ganls,  and  we  also  find  the  con- 
sul Flaminius  posted  there  to  defend  the  entrance  of  Etruria 
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against  Hannibal.  C^sar  did  not  neglect  to  make  himself 
master  of  this  important  place  when  he  had  seized  upon  Ari- 
minuni,  but  sent  Antony  with  iive  cohorts  to  occupy  it.  Ar- 
retium  was  much  celebrated  for  its  terra  cotta  vases,  which 
Pliny  ranks  with  those  of  Saraos  and  Saguntum.  Besides  the 
Arretium  which  we  are  here  considering,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
son was  sometimes  called  Arretium  Vetus,  there  were  two  other 
Roman  colonies  of  the  same  name  in  this  quarter,  distinguished 
as  Arretium  Julium  and  Arretium  Fidens.  The  former  of 
these  answers  to  the  modern  SubHano,  the  latter  to  Castiglu 
one.  2.  Cortona,  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Arretium. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  an(f  of  Pelas- 
gic  origin,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  mas,sy  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls.  It  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by 
Corythus,  father  of  DardanuSi  and  hence  is  called  by  Virgil  the 
city  of  Corythus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  modern  name  is  the  same  as  the  ancient.  3.  Pe- 
rusia,  somewhat  to  the  southeast  cf  the  Lacus  Trasymenos, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  modern  city  oiPervgta.  This  place  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  antiquity  to  Cortona,  and  equal  to  it  in  dig- 
nity and  rank  among  the  confederated  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
was  also  of  Pelasgio  origin.  Perusia  became  a  Roman  colony 
about  B.C.  44,  and  some  years  after  sustained  a  memorable 
siege,  in  which  Antony  held  out  against  Octavianus  C^sar,  but 
was  at  length  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion 
many  of  the  Perusians  were  put  to  death,  and  the  city  was  ac- 
cidentally burned ;  a  madman  having  set  fire  to  his  own  house, 
a  general  conflagration  ensued.  Perusia,  however,  appears  to 
have  risen  from  its  ruins,  and  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  we 
find  it  maintaining  a  successful  siege  against  the  Goths. 

4.  Clusium,  to  the  west  of  Perusia,  and  nearly  on  a  line 
with  it,  now  Chiusi.  This  was  the  capital  of  Porsena,  the 
early  enemy  of  Rome.  Its  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Ca- 
rriers, and  it  appeals  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Umbrian 
Camertes,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Tuscans.  The  siege 
of  Clusium  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  provocation  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman  ambassadors,  led  to  the  capture  of 
Rome  itself.  It  was  near  this  place  that  Porsena  erected  for 
himself  the  splendid  mausoleum,  of  which  Pliny  has  transmit- 
ted to  us  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  but  which 
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bears  no  small  appearance  of  fiction,  since,  had  so  stupendous 
a  worlc  actually  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  have  remained, 
not  merely  in  Pliny's  day,  but  even  in  the  present  age.  Pliny 
makes  a  distinction  between  Clusium  Veins  and  Novum.  A 
village  named  Chiusi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of 
Arretium,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  latter.  5.  Volsimi  or 
Volsinium,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Volsiniensis, 
and  now  Bolsena,  ranked  among  the  cities  of  Etruria.  It  sub- 
sequently became  so  enervated  by  its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to 
allow  its  slaves  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  givi  way  to 
the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  and  excess,  till  at  last  the  cit- 
izens were  forced  to  seek  protection  from  Rome.  The  rebels 
were  then  speedily  reduced  and  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
As  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Volsinii,  it  is  stated  by 
Pliny  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by  the  Romans,  no  less  than 
two  thousand  statues.  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etrus- 
can g(ddess  Nortia  was  w  >r  hippel  here  and  th-it  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  mark  the  years  by  hxmg  nails  in  her  temple  Vol- 
smu  at  a  later  p  nod  ■%  as  noted  as  thu  birth  place  of  Sejanus. 
6  J  Ici  an  ancient  oitj  which  appears  to  ha\e  stood  be- 
tween the  preceding  and  Tarqumu  Its  site  is  stiU  known 
by  the  name  of  Piano  dt  Yolu  Tl  e  inhabitants  are  called 
Volpienfeb  7  Fanum  VoltumtuE  to  the  southeast  ot  Volsinii, 
and  c  lebratcd  a«  the  spot  where  the  general  assemblj  of  the 
Etrurian  nation  was  held  on  solemn  occasions.  8.  Trossulum, 
a  little  to  the  southeast,  of  which  some  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  this  town  having  been  taken  by  cavalry  alone,  the  Eo- 
man  horse  from  that  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
suli.  9,  Fescenmum,  east  of  the  Lacus  Ciminus,  and  near  the 
Tiber,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Galese.  It  is  noted 
in  tlie  annals  of  Roman  poetry  for  the  nuptial  songs  called  Car- 
mina  Fescennina,  to  which,  according  to  Festus,  it  gave  its 
name.  10.  Falerium,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called,  Fale- 
Hi,  to  the  southwest  of  the  precediug,  and  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Falisoi.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  the  position  rif 
the  present  Civita  Castellana.  The  wars  of  the  Falisci  with 
Rome  are  chiefly  detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the 
celebrated  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falcrii  oc- 
curs.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  third  year  after  the  lii-st  Pu- 
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nic  war  that  this  people  were  finally  reduced.  The  waters  of 
the  Falisoan  territory  were  supposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitam- 
nus,  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  communicating  a  white 
color  to  cattle.  11.  Capena,  to  the  southeast  of  3Ions  Soracte, 
and  often  mentioned  in  the  early  annals  of  Rome.  It  stood  at 
a  place  now  called  Civttucula. 

12.  Veii,  to  the  east  of  Csere,  and  eleven  miles  from  Eonie, 
to  which  it  was  at  one  time  a  formidable  rival.  It  sustained 
many  long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken  by 
Camillus  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  Its  opulence  i«  attested 
by  the  account  which  historians  have  given  of  the  booty  that 
Camillus  obtained  for  his  army  at  its  fall.  In  fertility  of  soil  and 
extent  of  territory,  Veii  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  its  ri- 
\al  A.lter  the  capture  (f  Komu  bv  the  Gauls,  an  effort  was 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veii.  It  failed, 
and  from  thi&  time  we  scircelj  hear  of  the  latter  city.  Veii 
bet-ime  a  Roman  colonv  under  Julms  CEesar,  who  divided  its 
Ian  Is  among  his  soldier--  but  m  the  civil  wars  which  ensued 
after  Ins  death,  it  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  left  in  a  most  des- 
olate state  It  rose,  however,  from  its  ruins,  and  was  raised  to 
raunicipal  rank,  probably  under  Tiberius ;  and  we  lind  it  ex- 
istmg  e\en  undi.r  the  Empertra  Con--tantine  and  Thcodosian. 
s  to  the  '■pot  now  called  PIsola  Farnese. 


Islands  ofj  the  Coast  of  Etritkia. 
■  1.  Urgos,  called  by  Rutdius  Gorgon,  and  lying  in  a  south- 
west direction  from  Partus  Herculis  Liburni  or  Leghorn.  It  is 
now  Gorgona.  2.  Mwnaria,  near  the  preceding,  now  Meloria. 
3.  Ilva,  now  Elba,  called  by  the  Greeks  JEthdlia,  distant 
about  ten  miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest  point  of  the  Tus- 
can coast.  Ilva  was  early  celebrated  for  its  rich  iron  mines, 
but  by  whom  they  were  first  discovered  and  worked  is  uncer- 
tain, as  they  are  said  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  labors  carried  on 
for  an  incalculable  time.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Phcenicians  were  the  first  to  make  known  the  mineral  riches 
of  this  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrheni 
learned  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held  out  to  them 
no  small  ipducement  for  settling  on  a  coast  otherwise  deficient 
in  natural  advantages.  It  is  to  this  latter  people  tliat  we  may 
trace  the  name  of  ^thalia,  since  it  appears  that  Lemnos, 
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which  thej  once  inhabited,  bore,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius,  the  same  appellation  in  more  ancient  times.  The 
Partus  Argons,  m  this  island,  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  is  now  Porto  Feraio. 

4.  Planasia,  a  small  i&land  between  Ilva  and  Corsica,  called 
Planasia  by  Varro,  and  Planaria  by  Pliny.  It  is  now  Pia~ 
nosa.  Tacitus  relates  that  Augustus  banished  to  this  island 
his  nephew  Agrippa,  and  that  the  young  prince  was  put  to  death 
here  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  5.  Capraria,  northwest  of 
Ilva,  and  mow  Caprata.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  goats 
{capra)  with  which  it  abounded.  Hence,  also,  the  Greeks 
called  it  JEgllon  [MyiXutv,  from  al^).  6.  Igtlium,  opposite  the 
harbor  of  Cosa,  and  now  Giglio.  Close  to  it  lay  another  small 
island,  called  Didnium  or  Artemisium,  now  Gianuti. 

5.  UMBRIA  AND   PICENUM. 


(A.)     Name    and    Boundahies. 

I.  Umbria  takes  its  name  from  the  Umbri,  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  called  by  the  Greeks  'Ofi^piKoi,  a  word  which  this  lat- 
ter people  supposed  to  be  derived  from  bfibpo^,  "  a  rain-storm," 
under  the  singular  idea  that  they  were  a  people  saved  from  a 
universal  deluge. 

II.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Umbrians  were  originaUy 
a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and  they  are  regarded  by  som-j 
ofthe  ancients  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  at  first,  too,  was  very  extensive,  embracing  probably 
not  only  what  afterward  was  called  Umbria,  but  also  the  south- 
ern part  of  Etruria,  and  the  district  occupied  by  the  Sabines 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Tiber ;  while,  on  the  northeast 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  toward  the  upper  sea  and  the  Po,  they 
are  said  to  have  spread  as  conquerors,  to  have  expelled  the  Li- 
burnians  and  the  Siouli  from  the  coast,  and  to  have  maintaint-d 
an  obstinate  contest  with  the  Tuscans  for  the  territory  on  the 
lower  Po. 

in.  But  Umbria,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider it,  that  is,  under  the  limits  which  were  assigned  to  it  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  very  different  &om  all  this,  and 
was  bounded  as  follows :  On  the  north  by  the  Rubicon,  which 
i  it  from  GalHa  Cisalpina  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Adri- 
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aiic  and  Picenum ;  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines  and  Tiber, 
dividing  it  from  Etrnria :  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

<B,)     Sketch  OF  THE  History  OF  UuBRlA. 

I.  Thb  Umbri  come  into  collision  with  the  Etruscans,  who  defeat  them,  and 
take  three  hundred  of  Uieir  towns. 

II.  Not  long  after  this  a  new  foe  appears,  equally  formidable  to  both  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered,  namely,  the  Galli  Senones,  the  same  who  afterward 
t<jok  Rome.  The  Tuscans  are  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  country  around 
the  Po,  while  the  Umbri  also  feel  the  force  of  the  invasion,  and  are  driven  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  into  the  mountains.    The  Senones  lake  possession 

III.  The  decisive  struggle  hetwcen  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  now  takes 
place,  and  we  find  the  Camcrics  Umhri.  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Etruria,  offer- 
ing to  assist  the  KonLuiis  in  tlieit  allat:k  upon  their  Etruscan  neighbors.  It  ia 
worthy  of  remark,  Ihal  the  emissary  sent  hy  the  Romans,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Etruscan  lanjjiiage.  is  eu-iWeJ  thereby  to  converse  with  the  Camertes 
Umbri,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  lliem. 

IV.  After  thu  ovflrtiiixiw  of  liie  Kiiuscana,  the  Umbri  make,  when  it  is  loo 
late,  an  elTort  to  ch^ck  llje  atlvajice  of  the  conquering  Romans.  The  consul 
Decius.  who  has  Bilvancpd  iiiii)  Klmiia,  relrnces  his  steps  to  oppose  the  new 
enemy,  aui  the  other  Ctinsnl  r':;iiiuB,  niio  has  been  fighting  against  the  Sam- 
nrtes,  IS  ordered  by  the  incite  to  mnrch  round  against  the  Umbri,  who  are  as- 
sembled at  Mecaiiin. 

V.  This  joint  movement  damps  Iho  spirit  of  the  Umhri,  and  their  forces  dis- 
perse to  their  several  slronijliiilds.  Only  one  tribe,  called  Malerina,  keeps  the 
licld.  and  attacks  tlio  chiu;i  of  Vnhius,  but  are  defeated,  B.C.  307.  In  a  short 
time  Diosl  of  tlio  commuiiiiies  of  Umbri  submit  to  Rome  without  much  resist 
anoe  ;  Sarsina,  however,  ia  one  of  iliu  last  to  yield.  The  Senones  are  totally  ex 
tirpatcd  abonl  twenty-five  j'uiirs  alVoward,  and  Umbria  again  reaches  to  the  sea 

(C.)     Cities    of    Umbria. 

Advancing  from  the  Rubicon  along  the  coast,  we  come  to, 
1,  Ariminum,  now  Riviini,  situate  between  the  rivers  Arimi- 
nus  and  Aprusa,  now  the  Marecchia  and  Ansa,  and  the  former 
of  which  is  said  to  have  given  name  to  the  city.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Senones,  Ariminum,  originally  an  Umbrian  city, 
received  a  Roman  colony.  From  this  period  it  was  considered 
a  most  important  place,  and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  and  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  stationed 
there  during  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  How  much  import- 
ance CtEsar  attached  to  the  possession  of  this  place  is  shown  by 
his  seizing  it  immediately  after  crossing  the  Rubicon.  That  it 
continued  to  flourish  under  Augustus  is  evident  from  the  re- 
mains of  several  great  works  erected  there  during  the  reign  of 
that  emperor.     2.  Pisaurum,  now  Pesaro,  to  the  southeast,  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  River  Pisattrus,  now  the  Foglia.  It  became 
a  lioman  oolony  B.C.  185,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  colonized 
again  either  by  Julius  or  Augustus  Csesar,  since  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia.  The  chmate  of  this  place 
appears  from  Catullus  to  have  been  in  bad  repute,  3.  Sena 
Gallica,  now  Simg-aglia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mt- 
SKs,  now  the  Nikola.  The  surname  Gallica  was  added  to  dis- 
tinguish this  place  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  after  they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated 
the  Senones.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylia,  Sena, 
which  sided  with  Marius,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey. 
Wo  must  now  return  to  the  north  of  XJmbria,  iu  order  to  de- 
scribe the  interior  of  the  province.  Advancing,  then,  from  this 
pomt,  we  come  to,  1.  Sarstna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapis, 
now  the  Savio,  and  which  still  retains  its  anoient  name.  It 
was  the  birth-plaoe  of  Plautus,  the  comic  writer.  Sarana  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  note,  since  it  gave  name  to  a 
numerous  Umhrian  tribe.  From  ancient  inscriptions  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  municipium.  The  Sapttitan  tribe  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  mountainous  district  near  the  source  of  the  river 
whence  they  derived  their  appellation,  and  to  have  dwelt  not  lar 
from  Sarsina.  Some  vestige  of  the  ancient  name  may  still  be 
traced  in  that  of  a  place  now  called  Sapigno.  2.  Pitinum  Pt- 
saurense,  to  the  southeast,  so  called  from  its  situation  on  the 
River  Pisaurus.  It  is  now  probably  Piagnino.  3.  Urbinmn 
■  Metaurense,  to  the  southeast,  now  Urbania,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Metaurus,  whence  it  derived  the  latter  part  of 
its  name.  4.  JJrbinum  Hortense,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  same  river,  now  Urbino,  the  capital  of  a  duchy 
of  the  same  name.  Here  Valens,  general  of  Vitellius,  was  put 
to  death.  In  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  this  place  is  the 
defile  anciently  called  Petra  Pertusa  or  Intercisa,  now  il  Furlo 
or  Sasso  Foralo,  from  its  being  cut  through  the  rock  which 
here  closes  in  to  the  edge  of  the  River  Cantiano.  This  work 
must  doubtless  be  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  Flaminian 
Way.  5.  Forum  Sempromi,_nea.ve:i  the  sea,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  tiio  Metaurus.  It  answers  to  the  modern  Fossovi- 
brone.  The  battle  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Roman  gener- 
als must  have  taken  place  here,  according  to  the  best  opinions. 
A  hill  between  Fossmnbrone  and  the  pass  of  Furlo  is  stiU  caUed 
Monte  d'Asdrubale. 
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6.  Seniinum,  to  the  southwest,  and  nearer  the  Apennines, 
now  Seniina.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls  leagued  with  the 
Samnites,  B.C.  295,  in  which  the  consul  Decius  so  nobiy  de- 
voted himself  for  his  country.  Sentinum  is  also  noted  for  hav- 
ing held  out  against  the  second  triumvirate.  7.  Camirinum, 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  and  now  Cameri- 
no.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camerte  of 
Strabo,  to  whicli  we  will  presently  come. 

We  must  now  turn  to  that  part  of  Umbria  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Beginning  with 
the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  we  come  to,  1.  Tifernum  Tiberinum, 
so  called  because  near  the  sources  of  that  stream.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  left  bank,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Citti  di  Cas- 
tello.  Tifernum  is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  situated  near  the  villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.  2.  Iguvi- 
um,  to  the  south  of  Tifernum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  Eugubbio,  or  more  commonly 
Gubbio,  and  was  a  municipium.  This  city  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  modern  times  from  the  discovery,  in  its  vicinity, 
A.D.  1440,  of  several  bronze  tablets  covered  with  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  are  in  Umbiian,  others  in  Latin  characters.  To 
the  n<wtheast  of  this  place  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenni- 
nus,  to  wiwjch  the  Umbrians  resorted  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Etrus- 
cans didto  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  and  the  Latins  to  the  Al- 
ban  Mount.  Some  vestiges  of  this  temple  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  Monte  Sanf  Ubaldo.  3.  NucSria,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
preceding,  now  Nocera.  It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  for  its  manu- 
facture,of  wooden  vessels.  4.  Mevama,  to  the  southwest  of 
the  precedHig,  now  Bevagna.  This  place  was  famous  for  its 
wide-esteaded  plains  and  rich  pastures.  Here  ViteUius  took 
post,  as  if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire 
against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  This 
city  is  also  memorable  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Pro- 
pertius. 

5.  Spoletium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  now  Spoleto. 
It  ranked  high  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  but  it  suf- 
fered severely  from  proscription  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  6,  CarsSIa,  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  noticed  by 
Strabo  among  the  principal  towns  of  Umbria.     The  ancient 
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site  still  retains  the  name  of  CarsoH.  7,  Tiider,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Carsulm,  and  now  Todi.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Mars.  Its  situation  on  a  lofty  hill  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  strength  8  Amiria,  south  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  Tiber  It  is  now  Amelia.  This  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  ancient  cities  of  Umbria,  and,  according  to  Cato, 
could  boast  of  an  origm  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Rome.  It 
was  a  munmptum,  and  became  a  colony  under  Augustus. 
9.  Camerle,  between  Ameria  and  Tuder,  and  now  Gamarata. 
[t  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Camertes,  a  powerful  Umbrian 
tribe. 

10.  Interamna,  east  of  Ameria,  and  so  called  because  situa- 
ted between  two  bianches  of  the  Eiver  Nar.  Hence,  also,  the 
inhabitants  were  Itnown  as  the  Interamnates  Nartes,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  Interamna  on  the  Liris,  in  New  La- 
tium.  It  is  now  the  well-known  town  of  Terni.  This  place 
suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 
The  adjaeent  plains,  which  were  watered  by  the  Nar,  are  rep- 
resented as  the  most  productive  in  Italy,  and  Pliny  assures  us 
that  the  meadows  were  cut  four  times  in  the  year,  11.  Nar- 
nia,  lower  down  on  the  Nar,  more  anciently  called  Neguinmn, 
and  now  Nami.  Thb  change  of  name  took  place  after  the 
town  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  when  it  received  a  colo- 
ny with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  c'efence  against  the 
Umbri.  It  was  situate  ou  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flowed  the  Nar.  A  bridge  was  raised  over  this  river  by  Au- 
gustus, the  arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
12.  Ocriculum,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  few  nules 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  Otncoli.  This 
place  suffered  severely  during  the  Social  War,  but  was  still,  in 
Strabo's  time,  a  city  of  note. 


(A.)     Name,  Boundaries,  &c. 

I.  Picenum  took  its  name  from  the  Picentes,  its  inhabitants, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Sabines ;  and  these  colonists  are  said  to 
have  assumed  the  appellation  of  Picentes  because  led  in  their 
migration  from  home  by  a  woodpecker  (picus),  the  sacred  bird 
of  Mamers  or  Mars.     According,  however,  to  the  legend  of  the 
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poets,  they  were  so  called  from  the  ancient  Picus,  the  mythic 
leader  of  their  colony. 

II.  Picenum  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  on  the  south  by  the  country  of  the  So- 
bines  and  that  of  the  Vestini.  This  arrangement  comprehends 
under  the  name  of  Picenum  the  territory  of  the  Prcetitiii,  who 
were,  in  fact,  however,  a  different  people  from  the  Pieentes,  but 
are  here,  for  convenience'  sake,  ranked  along  with  them  under 
the  same  general  head. 

ni.  Picenum  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fertOe  parts 
of  Italy,  The  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  es- 
teemed. 

IV.  The  Sabuies  were  not  apparently  the  first  or  sole  pos- 
sessors of  this  country.  The  Siculi,  Libumi,  and  Umbri,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  the  Pelasgi,  as  Silius  Italicus  reports ;  and 
the  Tyirheni,  according  to  Strabo,  all  at  diiferent  periods  form- 
ed settlements  iu  this  part  of  Italy. 

V.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans  but  little 
trouble.  It  was  effected  about  269  B.C.,  not  long  after  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  when  360,000  men,  as  Pliny 
assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  authorities. 

(B.)     Cities    of    Picenum. 

Beoinning  at  the  north,  from  the  River  jEsis,  now  the  Esino. 
which  separates  Picenum,  in  this  quarter,  from  Umbria,  we 
come  to,  1.  Aficona,  on  the  coast,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  This  place,  in  Greek  'AyKuJ',  was  so  called  from  the 
angular  or  bended  form  of  the  promontory  on  which  it  was 
placed,  the  term  ayx^v,  in  Greek,  conveying  the  general  idea  of 
any  thing  curved  or  bent.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  of 
Doric  origin,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Syracusans, 
who  were  flying  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  It  is  spoken 
of  by  Livy  as  a  naval  station  of  some  importance  in  the  wars 
of  Rome  with  the  Illyrians,  and  it  continued  to  be  a  port  of 
consequence  even  in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  by  that  emperor,  which  arc  still  exttint  there. 
According  to  Strabo,  its  territory  was  very  fertile  m  ourn  and 
wine.  Its  purple  dye  is  celebrated  by  Silius  Italicus.  3.  Nu- 
muna,  about  ten  miles  further  on,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Sic- 
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uli,  now  Humana.  3.  Potentia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  r.ame, 
uow  the  Potenza.  The  remains  of  the  oity  are  closo  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maria  di  Potcnza.  4.  Firmum,  to  the  S'lutli- 
east,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  first  Punio  war.  The  modern  town 
of  Fermo  answers  to  it,  and  is  yet  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
Marca  (TAncona.  The  Castellum  Ftrmanorum  is  now  tiie 
Porlo  di  'Fermo.  5.  Cupra,  to  the  south,  termed  Maritima, 
to  distuignish  it  from  another  city  known  by  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra Montana.  It  was  an  establishment  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
ate  said  to  have  worshipped  Juno  here  under  the  name  of  Cu- 
pra. The  temple  of  the  goddess  was  restored  by  Hadrians 
The  site  of  this  place  is  commonly  fixed  at  Marano.  6,  Gas- 
trum  Truentinum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  now  the 
Tronto,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  the  only  remaining  es- 
tablishment of  the  Liburni,  a  well-kno^vn  lUyrian  nation,  in 
Italy.  According  to  the  same  writer,  they  once  occupied  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  on  this  coast. 

Returning  to  the  north  of  Picenum,  in  order  to  examine  the 
interior  of  this  province,  we  corae  to,  1.  Cupra  Montana,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  ^sis,  and  so  named  from  its  situation  among 
the  mountains.  It  was  near  the  present  Masaccio  d'lesi. 
2.  Cingulum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  now  Cingolo.  It  sur- 
rendered to  Cfesar,  though  Labienus,  then  a  great  partisan  of 
Pompey's,  had  fortified  it  at  his  own  expense.  3.  Aiiximum, 
to  the  northeast,  and  near  Ancona,  now  Ostmo.  From  its 
strength  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Picenum. 
In  the  time  of  Procopiua  it  was  a  large  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province.  4.  Asciilum  Picenum,  southwest  of  Firmum,  and 
now  Ascoli.  It  was  called  Picenum,  to  distinguish  it  from  .4s- 
culum  in  Apulia.  This  oity  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  inaccessible 
heights.  It  was  the  first  city  to  declare  against  the  Romans 
when  the  social  war  brolce  out,  and  its  example  was  foUowed 
by  the  whole  of  Picenum.  In  the  course  of  that  war  it  main- 
tained a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey,  who  finally, 
however,  compelled  the  place  to  surrender.  Cicero  mentions 
"Barms,  a  native  of  Asculum,  as  a  most  eloquent  orator. 
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Of  this  people  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  thai  they  were  of  a  differ- 
ent race  from  the  Picentes.  Their  territory  was  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  ita 
wine ;  and  we  know  that  Hannibal  availed  himself  of  these  resources  when  he 
led  his  army  through  this  district,  on  his  way  to  the  south,  after  hia  campaign 
in  Etruria,  as  did  Claudius  Nero  when  proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  join 
his  colleague  who  was  opposed  to  Hasdrnbal. 

Few  places  of  any  consequence  occur  in  this  territory.  We  may  mention, 
however,  1,  lateramna  Prataitana,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  three  olher 
cities  of  the  name  of  Inleramna,  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Its  modern  name  is 
Teramo,  situated  between  the  small  rivers  Viziola  and  Turdino.  2.  Btrcgra,  to 
the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Vomanus,  now  the  Vomano.  Its 
particular  site  is  undetermined.  3.  Hadria,  between  the  Vomanus  and  Matrinm, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  emporium  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  river.  Hadria  is  now  Alri,  and  its  harbor  just  mentioned,  Parlo  d'Alri. 
This  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  a  colony  from  the  Hadria  to  the 
north  of  the  Po.  It  seems  generally  allowed  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  of  this  city. 

e.  SABINI,  ,EQUI,  MARSI,  PELICNI,  VESTINl,  AND  MARRUCINl, 


(A.)  Najle.  Histoe.v,  Tebeitohv,  &e, 
1.  Thg  Sabines  appear  to  be  generally  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  indigenous  tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few 
who  preserved  their  race  pure  and  unmixed.  Their  name,  ac- 
cording to  Cato,  was  derived  from  the  god  Sabus,  an  aboriginal 
deity,  whose  son  Saneus  was  the  Sabine  Hercules. 

n.  The  Sabines  were  a  monntaiueor  race  originally,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  first  a  very  inconsiderable  community,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accounts  of  Cato,  who,  as  quoted  by  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicarnassus,  reported  that  the  first  Sabines  settled 
in  an  obscure  place  named  Testrina,  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiter- 
num.  As  their  numbers  increased,  however,  they  rapidly  ex- 
tended themselves  in  every  direction,  expelling  the  Aborigines 
from  the  district  o£  Reate,  and  thence  sending  out  numerous 
colonies  into  Picenum,  Sanmium,  and  the  several  petty  nations 
who  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  section. 

III.  The  early  connection  of  the  Sabines  witli  Rome,  which 
was  yet  in  its  infancy,  naturally  forms  the  most  interesting 
epoch  in  their  history,  but  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
notice  here.  Their  entire  subjugation  was  effected  by  Curius 
Dentatus,  who  carried  fire  and  desolation  beyond  the  sources 
of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

IV.  The  country  of  tlie  Sabines,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
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was  bounded  as  follows :  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the  south 
by  Latium,  on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  country  of  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  &o. 

V.  The  Romans  had  no  general  name  comprehending  the 
Sabines  along  with  the  tribes  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
them.  The  latter,  as  well  the  Marsi  and  Peligni  as  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians,  they  termed  Sabellians. 

(B.)  Cities  of  tue  Sahihi. 
Beginning  at  the  junetion  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  we  come 
to,  1.  Antemn(e,  a  city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  more  ancient  than 
Rome  itself.  From  its  position  it  belonged  strictly  to  Latium, 
being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio ;  but  that  it  afterward  formed 
part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is  evident  from  its  being  one  of 
the  first  cities  which  resented  the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation 
by  the  rape  of  their  women.  Its  name,  according  to  Varro,  m- 
dieat«d  its  position,  "  Antemnw,  quod  ante  amnem,  qui  influH 
in  Tiberim."  2.  FidcTKB,  to  the  northeast,  near  the  Tiber,  and 
between  four  and  five  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  at  first  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  Romulus  conquered  the  place  soon  after  the  death 
of  Tatiiis.  After  many  attempts  to  emancipate  itself,  it  was 
stormed  by  the  dictator  Mamereus  ^milius.  After  this  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  deserted  place,  but  it  subs 
rose  again  to  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  A  terrible  ^ 
occurred  here  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden 
amphitheatre  during  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
fifty  thousand  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports,  or  twenty  thousand, 
according  to  Suetonius,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  site  of 
this  city  is  near  Castel  Giubileo.  3,  Crustum-erium,  about  two 
miles  further  on,  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  also  a  colo- 
ny of  Alba,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquitjj.  The  Crustumini 
were  vanquished  by  Romulus,  and  a  settlement  was  formed  in 
their  territory,  the  fertility  of  which  is  extolled  by  more  than 
one  writer.  The  ruins  of  Crustumeriura  still  exist  in  a  place 
called  Marcigliano  Vecchio.  4.  JVomentum,  northeast  of  the 
preceding,  on  the  site  now  called  by  a  corruption  of  the  ancient 
name,  Lamentana  Vecchia.  This  also  was  a  colony  of  Alba, 
and  therefore  originally,  perhaps,  a  Latin  city,  but  from  its  po- 
sition it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines,  Nomentum,  in 
the  time  of  Propertius,  was  but  an  insignificant  place,  yet  its 
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territory  was  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of  its  vineyards, 
and  hence,  in  the  time  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  we  find  that  land 
in  this  district  was  sold  for  enormous  sums.  The  former  had 
an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  which  was  his  favorite 
retreat.  The  wine  of  Noraentura  is  nraised  bv  Atheufeus  and 
Martial. 

5.  Coriiiculum,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Coriiiciilani  Colles.  It  was  the  reputed  birth-place  0/ 
Servius  Tuilius.  6.  Eretum,  north  of  Noraentum,  and  the 
scene  of  many  contests  between  the  Romans  and  Sabincs 
leagued  with  the  Etruscans.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  little 
more  than  a  vQlage.  Its  site  is  at  Rimane,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  beyond  Monte  Ritondo.  7.  Regillum,  near  Eretum, 
and  the  native  place  of  Atta  Clausus,  or  Appius  Claudius,  the 
founder  of  the  Claudian  family  at  Rome.  8.  Cures,  to  the  north 
of  Eretum,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Numa  Pompit- 
ius.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  though  Virgil  and 
Ovid  apply  the  term  parvi  to  it,  yet  it  must  have  been  a  pop- 
ulous and  powerful  city  ia  play  the  part  it  did  in  early  Roman 
history.  The  site  of  Cures,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  is  to 
be  fixed  at  Correse,  a  little  town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
9.  Mandela,  a  viDage  to  the  southeast  of  Cures,  near  which 
stood  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  It  is  now  Bardela.  The  Mora 
LucretiUs,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  Monte  Libretti,  and  the  little 
River  Digentia  is  now  the  Licenza. 

10.  Reate,  to  the  northeast  of  Cures,  and  now  Rteti.  In  an- 
tiquity of  origin  this  city  was  equalled  by  few  places  in  Italy, 
since,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  the  records  of  that 
country  extend,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the 
Umbri,  the  same,  probably,  with  the  Aborigines  of  Italy.  Reate 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  mules,  and  still  more 
so  for  its  asses,  which  sometimes  fetched  the  enormous  price  of 
60,000  sesterces,  about  $2320.  The  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in 
which  this  city  was  situated,  was  so  dehghtful  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  Tempe,  and  from  their  devry  freshness  its  mead- 
ows obtained  the  name  of  Rosei  Campi.  11.  Cutiliw,  to  tfat 
east  of  Reate,  and  also  an  aboriginal  city  of  great  antiquity 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Pozzo  Ratignano,  and  the 
floating  island  on  its  surface.  This  lake  was  further  distin- 
gui.shed  by  the  appellation  of  the  umbilicus,  or  centre  of  Italy, 
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a  fact  which  D'Aiiville  found  to  be  correct,  when  referred  Kj 
the  breadth  of  Italy.  Cutilise  was  also  famed  for  its  mineral 
waters,  which  failed,  however,  in  their  efFoct  on  Vespasian,  who 
is  stated  to  have  died  here. 

12.  Testrina,  to  the  southeast  of  Cutilise,  and  the  first  seut 
of/  the  Sabine  nation.  Its  site  is  near  CivUa  Tommassa. 
13.  Amiternum.,  northeast  of  Testrina,  near  the  modern  St. 
Vittorino,  and  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  ballust  14.  Nursia,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Sabuie  territory,  at  the  foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
ninc-,,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Nar.  It  was  not«d  for  the 
coldne^'^  of  its  atmosphere,  and  is  now  Norcia.  Polla  Vespa- 
sia,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  born  here,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  family  of  that  emperor  had  possessions  at  a  place  called 
VapS^ia,  between  Nursia  and  Spoletum,  a  memorial  of  which 
IS  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Monte  Vcspw. 


(A.)       HlBTOKV,    SlTL-ATIOH,    ic, 

I.  The  jEqui,  or  jEquicoli,  as  Ihey  are  sometimes  called,  are  more  distin- 
guished in  history  for  their  early  and  incessant  hostility  to  Kome,  than  for  the 
extent  of  their  territory  or  their  numbers.  Livy  himself  espressea  his  surprise 
that  a  nation  apparently  so  small  and  insignificant  eho\iId  have  had  a  population 
adequate  to  the  calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  wliith  it  carried  uii 
against  that  city  for  so  many  years, 

II.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  whicii  must  be  assigned  to  lliia 
people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome  can  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regulaf 
war,  but  as  a  succession  of  maraadiug  expeditions,  made  by  these  hardy  but 
lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that  eily,  and  which  conld  only  be  ef- 
fectually checked  by  the  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection. 

III.  The  jEqui  are  to  be  placed  nest  to  the  Sabines,  and  between  them  and 
Uie  Marsi,  chiefly  in  the  npper  valley  of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Latins.  Thej  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of  forty  towns ; 
but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have  been  little  more  than  villages,  and  some, 
also,  were  subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Latium. 

(B.)     Cities    of    the   ^  q  u  i. 

1.  Varia,  lying  close  to  the  Digentia  of  Horace.  In  Strabo 
(v.,  p.  238)  it  is  probable  that  we  ought  to  read  Varia  for  Vale- 
ria. The  modern  name  of  this  place  is  Vicovaro.  2.  Carsooli, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Varia.  It  was  appa- 
rently a  town  of  some  consequence,  and  became  a  Roman  col- 
ony after  the  jEqui  were  finaOy  reduced.  It  appears  to  liavi; 
been  sometimes  selected  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illrs- 
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trious  state  captives  and  hostages.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are 
still  called  Celle  di  Carsoli.  3.  Treba,  near  the  sourws  of  the 
Anio,  now  Trevi.  This  town  appears  to  have  been  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  oi  Augusta,  but  after  what  emperor  it 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.  A  little  lower  down,  the  Anio  forms 
three  small  lakes,  called  Simbrivn  Lacus,  or  Simhruina  Stag- 
na.  The  coolness  and  salutary  virtue  of  these  waters  are  com- 
mended by  Celsus.  4.  Sublaqueum,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the 
lakes  just  mentioned,  and  now  Subiaco.  The  ancient  name 
has  reference  to  its  situation  with  regard  to  these  lakes.  It 
may  be  collected  from  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiv.,  22)  that  this  place 
was  at  first  only  a  villa  of  Nero's. 


(A.)  HiBTOBY,  Situation,  &e. 
r.  The  Maisi,  though  inconsiderable  as  a  people,  are  entitled  lo  lionorable  no- 
tice in  the  page  of  history  for  their  hardihood  and  warlike  spirit,  Tlicir  origin, 
like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribes,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity  and  fiction.  A 
certain  Phrygian,  named  Marsyaa,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  race ; 
by  others,  Marsus,  the  son  of  Circe.  {Plin.,  vii.,  3.)  Hence  they  are  repre- 
sented as  enchanters,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of  its  venom,  or 
cured  the  hurt  which  it  might  have  caused. 

II.  Wo  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rome  before  B.C.  308, 
when  they  are  defeated  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Six  years  after  they  again 
assume  a  hostile  character,  but  with  as  little  success :  they  are  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  lose  several  of  their  fortresses.  From  this  time  we  find  them  the 
firm  and  staunch  allies  of  Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valor  to  her  triumphs, 
till  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compels  them  and  most  of  the  othor 
neighboring  eommunitiea  to  seek  by  force  of  arms  for  that  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  and  that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  which  was  not  to  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  ensues,  and  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  is  called  the  Marsic  ae  well  as  the  Social  War,  the  Marsi  are  the 
first  to  lake  the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Pompaidios,  B.C.  90,  Thongh 
often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  the  allies  is  at  last  crowned  with  success 
by  the  grant  of  those  immunities  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  CKtoned  from 
the  Roman  senate, 

III,  The  Marsi  were  contiguous  to  the  Sabines  and  VestTui  on  the  north,  to 
the  ^qai  and  Hernici  on  the  west  and  southwest,  to  the  Samnites  on  tiie  soulh, 
and  to  the  Peligni  on  the  east, 

(B,)  Cities  of  thk  M^nsr. 
1.  MarruviuTK^or  Marrubium,  the  capital  of  the  race,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lacus  Fucinus.  Its  site  is  to  be  fixed  at  San 
Benedetto,  where  inscriptions  h^ve  been  discovered.  The  an- 
cient name  appears  ia  contain  the  same  root  with  that  of  the 
Marsi.     No  Roman  colony  was  ever  established  here.     2.  Alba 
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Fucentia,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  lake.  From  its 
atrong  ^nd  secluiJed  situation,  it  appears  to  have  be  en.  selected 
by  "the  Roman  senate  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for  captives 
of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  for  notorious  oifenders. 
Among  the  former  we  may  mention  Syphax,  who  was  after- 
ward removed  to  Tibur ;  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  his 
son  Alexander ;  and  Bituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni.  At  the  time 
of  CtEsar's  invasion  of  his  country,  we  find  Alba  adhering  to 
the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  subsequently  repelling  the  attack 
of  Antony,  on  which  occasion  it  obtained  a  warm  and  eloquent 
oulogium  from  Cicero.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable,  and 
stand  about  a  mile  from  the  modern  city  of  Alba.  3.  Lucm, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Its  inhabitants  are  called 
Lucenses  by  Piiny,  and  it  appears  to  answer  to  the  modern 
Luco.  Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  Lucus  AngiUa,  or 
grove  of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe,  and  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  Virgil. 


(A.)       H  !  3  T  0  R  V,    S  I  T  U  *  T  I  0  K,   &C. 

I.  The  Peligni  were  not  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  by  wliich  they 
were  sarrounded  either  by  their  pohtical  importance  or  liie  extent  of  their  coun- 
try ;  but  they  deri'Je  some  consideration  in  history  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  aa  the  seat 
gf  their  new  empire.  Had  Ibeir  plans  succeeded,  and  had  Kome  fallen  beneath 
the  effects  of  their  coalition,  CorHnium  would  hare  become  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world. 

II.  Tlie  Peligtsi,  according  to  Festiis,  were  of  Illyrian  origin  ;  but  Ovid,  who 
ooght  to  be  considered  good  autliority  in  what  regards  liis  own  countrymen,  ex- 
pressly informs  us  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Sabines. 

III.  The  small  and  mountainous  country  of  the  Feligni  seems  to  have  been 
noted  for  the  coldness  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  for  tbe  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  streams.  Some  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile.  It  was  separated  from 
the  Marsi  on  the  west  by  the  Apennines ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  (be  Vca- 
lini ;  tO  the  east  and  soutlieast  on  (be  Marrucini,  Frenldni,  and  part  of  Sammuia 

(B-)  Cities  ok  the  Peligni. 
1,  Corftnium,  the  chief  city  of  the  race,  in  a  noithea'^t  dnec- 
tion  from  Marruvium.  It  has  already  been  referred  to  a*,  hav- 
ing been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the  Social  War  for  the  seat  of 
their  empire.  Corfinium  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of  Italica,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  new  Itahan  confer' 
eraoy.  It  enjoyed  the  honor,  however,  of  being  styled  the  cap- 
ital of  Italy  only  for  a  short  period,  since  it  appears  to  have  se- 
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ceded  from  the  coalition  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  la 
later  times  we  find  it  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  which  Caesar  was  most  anx- 
ious to  secure  in  his  enterprise  against  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. It  surrendered  to  him  after  a  short  defence.  Tlie  church 
of  St.  Pelino,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Popoli,  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city.  2.  Sulmo,  about  seven  miles 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Sulmone.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Ovid.  We  learn  from 
Florus  that  this  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  Sylla 
for  having  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  Marius.  It  was  not, 
however,  destroyed  by  him,  since  we  soon  after  read  of  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Cresar  together  with  Corfiniura.  3,  Su- 
per Equum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and,  according 
to  Frontinus,  a  Roman  colony.  It  occupied  the  site  of  tha 
modern  Castel  Vecckio  Subequo. 

VESTINI. 
(A.)    History,  Situation,  &c. 

I.  Thb  Yesdni  occupied  an  equally  mountainous,  IJiough  more  estensive  tract 
ofeounirytlian  the  other  communities  which  have  just  been  described.  To  the 
east  they  reached  as  far  as  the  sea,  being  separated  from  the  Pratuiii  on  the 
north  by  the  River  Matrlmis,  and  from  the  Marruclni  on  the  southeast  by  the 
River  Aiernua.  On  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Saiitics,  and  on  the  south  on 
the  Peligni. 

II.  Their  history  offers  no  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  They  are  iirst 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  the  Roman  annais  as  the  allies  of  the  Samnites,  a 
people  to  whom  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valor ;  but,  being 
separately  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  YesliRi,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance,  were  soon  compelled  to  submit. 

III.  This  people,  however,  were  not  behindhand  with  their  neighbors  in 
taking  up  arms  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  War ;  they  bore  an  active  pari 
in  the  exertions  and  perils  of  that  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest,  and  received 
their  share  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were  granted 
to  the  confederates. 

(B.)  Cjties  of  the  Vestini. 
1.  Pinna,  now  Civita  di  Penna,  the  chief  city  of  the  race. 
We  are  informed  by  Valerius  Maximus  that  it  sustained  a  siege 
against  the  Roman  army  during  the  Social  War.  It  subsequent- 
ly became  a  Roman  colony.  Vitruvius  notices  some  waters  in 
its  vicinity  as  being  nitrous,  2.  Ang'iilus,  nearer  the  coast,  now 
Civita  SanV  Angela.  3,  Ciitina  and  Cing^lta,  two  fortresses 
among  the  Apennines.     The  former  is  now  Aquana,  and  the 
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latter  Arelenga.  A  little  to  the  north  of  Aquana,  and  on  tlia 
borders  of  Picenum,  rises  Monte  Corno,  called,  also,  U  Gran 
Sasso,  and  considered  to  be  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  probably  the  ancient  Mons  Cunarus.  4,  Auft- 
na,  between  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  and  now  Ofena. 
5.  Aternum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternm,  now  Pescara,  whioh 
is  also  the  modern  name  of  the  place.  &.Pitinum,  near  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Atemus,  and  now  Torre  M  Pitino.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  a  little  stream  called  Novanus  by  Pliny,  which  was 
noted  for  being  dry  in  winter,  but  plentifully  supplied  in  summei*. 

MARKirCINI. 

I.  TnK  Matraclni  appear  to  have  occapieil  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Atemus,  between  the  Vcstini  to  tbe  north,  and  the  Fren- 
lani  to  the  soutb,  and  between  the  Peligni  and  the  sea  toward  the  west  and  east. 
Cato  derLTed  their  origin  from  the  Marsi.  Like  that  people,  they  were  account- 
ed a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with  them  they  made  common  cause  against 

,ihe  tyranny  of  Rome. 

II.  The  only  city  of  note  which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Marrueiai  is  Tcaie, 
now  Ckieti,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Attrnua  or  Pescara.  But  all  aceounts  agree 
in  describing  if  as  a  large  and  populousplaoe,  and  worthy  of  being  ranked  among 
the  distinguished  cities  of  Italy,  The  family  of  Asinius  PoUio  came  originally 
from  this  place. 

7.  ROMA. 

I.  Roma,  now  Rome,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  the 
Roman  empire,  was  situate  on  the  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  tho 
Tiber,  below  the  junction  of  the  Anio  with  that  stream.  From 
the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  it  extended  over  seven  hills,  and 
hence  was  often  called  Urbs  SepticolHs.  From  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  however,  it  spread  over  ten  hiUs,  the  names  of  which 
are  Mons  Palatinus,  CapitoUnus,  Ccelius,  Aventinus,  Qitiri- 
nalis,  Viminalis,  Esquilinus,  Jamculus,  Oollis  Hortulorum  or 
Mons  Pincius,  and  Vattcanus. 

II.  Of  these  hills  the  Palatine  was  in  the  centre,  while  the 
Gollis  Hortulorum  and  the  Aventine  were  the  farthest  on  the 
north  and  south.  Before  the  CoOis  Hortulorum  was  included 
in  the  city,  the  furthest  hill  on  the  north  was  the  Quirinal. 
On  the  Palatine  HiU  was  the  celebrated  Palatine  Library,  and 
the  splendid  temple  of  Apollo  with  which  it  was  connected. 
Here,  too,  was  the  residence  of  Augustus,  subsequently  en- 
larged into  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Ctesars,  Tho  Pala- 
tine was  the  first  inhabited  part  of  Rome,  and  is  sometimes  put, 
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by  way  of  eminence,  for  the  whole  city.  On  the  Capitoline 
Hill  stood  the  Capitol,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Be- 
tween this  hill  and  the  Palatine  was  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  ascents  led  to  the  Capital :  1st.  By  the  one  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  was  probably  on  the  steepest  side, 
where  it  overhangs  the  Tiber ;  2d.  By  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
which  began  from  the  Arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  Temple  of  Sat- 
urn ;  and  3d.  By  the  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less  steep  than 
the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by  which  the  tri- 
iimphant  generals  were  borne  in  their  cars  to  the  Capitol.  The 
Aventine  Hill  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  Remus  took 
his  station  when  consulting  the  auspices  with  a  view  to  found- 
ing Rome ;  and  here,  too,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  interred. 
Tiio  public  granaries  of  the  city  stood  in  this  quarter,  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience,  probably,  which  the  river  here  aiford- 
ed  of  landing  the  wheat  which  came  from  Sicily,  Egypt,  and 
Africa.  On  the  Esqidline  Hill  were  the  splendid  palace  and 
gardens  of  Mfecenas.  Julius  Csesar  was  bom  in  that  part  of 
the  Suburra  which  was  situate  on  this  hill.  The  Campus  Es- 
quilinus,  a  plot  of  ground  without  the  waDs  of  the  city,  was  in 
the  early  days  of  Rome  a  burial-place  for  the  lower  orders,  and 
the  Esquiline  Hill  seems  to  have  been  considered  unhealthy  till 
this  mode  of  burial  was  discontinued.  The  Janiculan  Hill, 
across  the  Tiber,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  city 
founded  on  its  summit  by  Janus.  Tradition  reported  that  Nu- 
ma  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  The  Vatican  Hill  was 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  vales,  or 
Daticinium,  as  having  once  been  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination. 
m.  Ancient  Rome  had  in  the  time  of  PUny  thirty-seven 
gates,  exclusive  of  seven  which  no  longer  existed.  In  the  time 
of  Frontinus,  nine  aqueducts  supplied  it  with  water,  a  number 
which  later  authors  magnify  to  fourteen,  and  even  twenty ;  but 
thj  latter  statement,  which  rest^on  the  authority  of  Aureiius 
Victor  alone,  is  probably  exaggerated,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  counted  the  diiferent  channels  or  conduits  of  water,  not  the 


IV.  Lipsius,  a  modern  scholar,  lias  computed  the  population 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  environs  at  four  millions.  This,  how- 
ever, should  rather  be  called  a  conjecture  than  a  calculation 
upon  any  solid  data.     A  later  and  more  careful  computation 
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makes  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  wai-i^s,  inui 
which  Rome  was  divided  by  Augustus,  to  have  amounted  to 
l.,104,000.     The  true  number,  probably,  was  near  2,000,000 

TopooKAPHY   OF   Rome   more   in   Detail. 

I.  The    Eart-v   City. 

I.  It  is  universally  admilted  tliat  the  part  of  Rome  which  was  said  to  have 
been  buill  by  Romulus  occupied  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ihe 
Tiber.  This  town  on  the  hill  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins,  built 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Koma  Qiiadrdla.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  same  city  existed  long  before  the  so-called  era  of  Rom- 
ulus ;  in  other  words,  that  no  sucb  indiTidual  as  Romulus  ever  existed,  and 
that  the  place  said  to  have  been  founded  by  him  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  a  Si- 
culian,  Pelasgian,  or  Tyrrhenian  town,  whose  name  was  Roma.  This  will  serve 
to  explain  the  statement  that  Rome  was  a  Tyrrhenian  city,  as  well  as  the  foreign 
appearance  of  the  name  Roma  itself. 

II.  As  early  as  the  so-cailed  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  settlements  esisleii 
iin  the  Caslian  HHI,  and  extended  over  Mona  Ciapitia  and  Oppms,  which  an' 
parts  of  the  Esquiline.  Whether  these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  or  for- 
tiliod  places  is  unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Varro  that  they  were  compelled 
by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the  hilts,  and  to  descend  into  the 
plains  between  the  Ceelian  and  the  Esciuitine,  Whence  the  Ficui  Tusciis  in  that 
district  derived  its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settlements  was, 
according  to  the  well-known  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  called  Lucerum,  and  the 
Etruscan  settlers  themselves  were  called  Ladies.  These  Lueeres,  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  state,  were  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  other  tribes 
from  which  they  emerged  only  by  degrees. 

HI.  The  three  hills  north  of  the  Palatine,  namely,  the  Qairinal,  Viminal,  and 
Capituline,  were  occupied  by  Sabinea,  and  the  last  of  these  hills  was  their  cita- 
del. Their  town  on  the  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Qmriiv'. 
When  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  became  united,  the  valleys  between  the  hills 
must  have  been  drained,  and  the  cloaca  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to 
the  earliest  architectural  remains  of  Rome.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capiioline  was  set  apart  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations 
{Comilium  and  Forum  RoTnanum,),  and  the  boandary  between  the  territories  of 
the  two  towns  was  probably  marked  by  the  Via  Sacra,  which  came  down  from 
the  top  of  the  Velia,  ran  between  the  Quirinal  and  Palatine,  and  then,  making 
a  bend,  proceeded  between  the  latter  hill  and  the  Capitoline  as  far  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  across  the  Comitium  toward  the  gate  of 
the  Palatine. 

IV.  The  seven  hills  inhabited  by  these  three  different  nations  were  united 
into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by  King  Servijs  Tullius.  The  Fotiic- 
rium,  that  is,  the  precincts  within  which  augaria  could  be  taken,  had  been  ex- 
tended with  the  increase  of  the  city,  but  the  Aventine,  though  included  in  the 
new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  the  Pomerlum,  and  it  continued  to  be  Aieily  oc- 
cupied by  plebeians.  Hence  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  the  city 
by  Varro,  who  calls  them  Palatium,  Vclia,  Cermalue,  C<Etius,  FagZlal,  Oppius, 

V.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  was  about  sis 
.iiites.    They  included  considerable  tracts  of  land  which  were  not  occupied  by 
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builiiingg,  but  were  either  pasture  grounds  or  eoTered  with  wood  or  thickets, 
such  as  great  part  of  the  EsquUine  and  Viminai.  Accordingly,  in  time  of  war, 
the  people  of  the  sunounding  districts  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
where  ihcy  found  sufficient  space  and  food  for  their  cattle.  It  was,  however, 
jirincipaliy  the  inner  space,  near  the  wall  itself,  which  was  not  occupied  by 
buildings  until  a  very  late  period.  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  whole  city  within 
the  walls  into  four  regions,  which  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  into  which 
he  divided  the  commonalty.  Each  of  these  regions  was  again  subdivided  into 
six  districts,  which  derived  their  names  from  the  Sacdla  ATgaoram,  which  prob- 
ably stood  wherever  two  streets  crossed  each  other,  so  that  these  subdivisions 
appear  to  have  been  compact  masses  of  houses,  such  as  were  subsequently 
called  cici.  Their  number  is  stated  by  Varro  to  have  been  twenty-seven ; 
twenty-four  belonging  to  the  four  regions,  and  the  three  remaining  ones  probi- 
bly  to  the  Capitoline. 

3.  Progress   of  Aechitectubj!,  &C-,  at  Rome. 

I.  MiKir  great  works  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the  kingly  period,  'i'jie 
great  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  Capitoline.  The  prison  of  Tullius,  called 
Career  Tullianui  or  Maineriinus.  was  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  same  hill.  The 
Circus  Maximus  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  of  which  there  are 
probably  no  remains.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum 
and  the  F.irum  Romannm  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  a  stupendous  work.  The 
wall  of  ths  elder  Tarqoin  formed  an  embankment  on  the  east  side  of  the  river; 
the  reniai.is  are  still  visible  to  some  extent.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius 
few  traces  remain  ;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of  Rome,  as  appears 
from  the  description  of  Pliny  (iii,,  5),  and  from  Dionysiusof  Halicamaasas(ix., 
p.  624). 

II.  During  the  early  pan  of  the  Republic,  we  find  no  mention  of  such  great 
architectural  works  as  those  which  were  built  during  the  period  of  the  kings ; 
but,  with  the  increase  of  the  population,  many  of  the  uncultivated  and  uninhab- 
ited districts  must  have  gradually  hecome  covered  with  houses.  About  one 
hundred  and  twentyyearsaftertbeestablishment  of  the  Republic,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Capitol,  a  few  houses  on  the  Palatine,  and  some  of  the  works  above  enu- 
merated, the  magnitude  of  which  saved  them  from  destruction.  The  hasty 
mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuilt  explains  the  fact  that,  down  to  the  tune  of 
Nero,  the  streets  of  Rome  were  narrow,  irregular,  and  crooked,  and,  in  point 
of  beauty  and  regularity,  Rome  was  far  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  great  cit- 
ies of  Italy.  After  this  restoration  a  long  time  probably  passed  before  any  new 
ground  was  built  upon.  Down  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  private  houses 
were  generally  covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  be  a  number  of 
groves  within  tlie  walls  of  the  city.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  period  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Gallic  conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  Rome  began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which,  however,  both  as  to 
material  and  architecture,  were  far  inferior  la  the  temples  of  Greece.  High 
roads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  be  built.  The  streets  of  the  city  itself  were 
not  paved,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  neglected.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  we  find  public  places,  streets,  and  walks  under  the 
porticoes  commonly  paved  with  large  square  blocks  of  tuflb  or  of  travcrtino.  In 
the  year  176  B.C.,  the  censors  ordered  the  streets  of  the  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  snch  as  is  still  visible 
iaapart  ofthe  Via  Appia.    At  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district 
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near  tlie  river,  between  the  Capiloline  and  the  Aventine,  was  almost  entiiely 
coveted  with  buililinga,  and  it  was  called  Exlra  Porlam  Flamsntdnam. 

III.  The  private  houses  had,  from  the  earliest  tipies,  been  very  simple  in  stmc- 
Inre ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  more  especially  of  Asia,  individ- 
uals began  to  hnild  their  dwellings  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  the  taste  for 
splendid  mansions  and  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  that  a  house  like  that  of 
Crassus,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  for  its  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  lost  among  superior  buildings.  Publio 
edifices,  however,  still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the  Romans. 
Theatres,  a  class  of  buildings  which  had  once  been  scarcely  tolerated,  were 
erected  in  several  parts  of  Rome  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  espe- 
cially after  the  time  of  Syila.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Marias  and  Sylla, 
we  lind  that  the  number  of  houses  had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walls 
of  Servius  TuUius  in  several  parts  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Niebuhr  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  at  Ibis  time  a  suburb  already  exisled  in  the  plain  west  of 
the  Tiber,  which  was  afterward  called  the  Regio  TransHbh-lna.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned,  i».^mii!unis, 
between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Quirinal.  A  third  arose  south  of  the 
CteliuE,  a  mile  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  called  Ad  Marlii.  Of  all  the 
splendid  buildings,  however,  which  were  raised  during  the  latter  pari  of  the  Re- 
public, scarcely  any  traces  exist,  and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  prob- 
ability be  reckoned  among  them  are  the  substructions  of  three  ancient  temples, 
below  the  church  of  San  Nicda  in  Carcere,  the  so-called  Temple  of  FoHuna  Viri- 
lis,  not  far  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  perhaps,  also,  the  three  columns 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum, 

IV.  Augustus  might  well  say  that'  he  had  changed  Rome  from  a  cily  of  brick 
into  one  of  marble,  for  the  roads,  aqueducts,  and  pubUc  buildings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, temples,  arcades,  and  theatres,  which  were  constructed  during  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign,  were  almost  innumerable.  The  whole  plain  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  river  became  a  new  town,  which  in  splendor  and  magnilicence 
far  surpassed  the  city  of  the  hills :  this  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  ar- 
cades, theatres,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrupted  by  any  private 
habitations.  Aqueducts,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  water,  had 
been  built  as  early  as  the  year  313  B.C.,  and  the  first  {Ayua  Appia)  was  be- 
gun by  Appius  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground,  and  conveyed 
the  water,  from  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  direction  of  the  Porta 
Capena,  into  the  city.  Other  aqueducts  {Anio  Vetus,  373  B.C. ;  Aq«a.  MuTcia, 
US  B.C.  I  TejnUa,  137  B.C. ;  Jalia,  35  B.C.)  were  constructed  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  imperial  period  that  this  kind  of  architecture  reached  its  perfection, 
and  most  of  the  remains  which  are  still  extant  belong  to  the  periud  of  the  em- 
pire. They  were  mostly  budt  upon  arches,  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  toward  the  city.  Augustus  built  two 
new  aqueducts  {Aqua,  Alsiclina  Or  A-ugaila,  and  Agua  Virga),  and  increased  the 
Marcia.  Subsequent  emperors  added  the  Aqua  Claudia  ;  Anio  Nmiis  (both  in 
A.D.  50);  Ajua  Trajana  (A.D.  Ill);  Antoniniana  (A.D.  212);  AUxatidriua 
(A,D.  330) ;  and  Jotia  (A.D.  300). 

y.  The  division  into  four  regions,  made  by  Servius  Tnllius,  had  remained  un- 
altered; but  Angustus.forthe  convenience  of  administration,  divided  the  whole 
cily,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Servius,  into  fourteen  new  regions, 
a  division  which  continued  to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to 
give  way  to  the  Ecclesiastical  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the  Au- 
gustan regions,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  contained 
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nineteen,  or,  accorJing  lo  a  later  account,  twenty-two  sici,  with  as  many  sacel- 
u,  in  places  where  two  streeta  crossed,  each  other  (irt  cmttpilis).  Each  mati 
seema,  oh  an  average,  lo  have  contained  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  dwelling- 
houses,  80  that  every  region  contained  more  than  four  thouaand.  About  one 
twcnty-Sftfi  part  ofthia  numberof  houses  were  lionius,  that  is,  habitationa  ofth'fe 
rich  (palaxsi),  with  a  portico  in  front,  and  an  extensive  inner  court  {Btrium). 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  consisted  olinaala,  that  is,  habitations 
for  citizens  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but 
mostly  an  open  space,  which  served  as  a  shop  or  work-shop.  In  the  interior 
they  may  have  had  a  court,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  the  atriam  of  a  dtimas. 
The  number  of  these  insata  was  about  forty-four  thouaand.  All  Roman  houses 
were  very  high.  Augustus  fixed  seventy  and  Trajan  sixty  feet  as  the  height, 
above  which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built,  and  the  upper  story  was  usually  of 
wood.  It  was  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  alao  occurs  in  the  Roman 
legislation  of  later  times,  that  no  two  houses,  whether  damus  or  insula,  should 
be  built  closely  together,  but  that  an  open  space  of  five  feet  should  ho  left  be 

VI.  Tiberius,  besidea  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  his  predecessor, 
began  the  Pncloriaa  Camp  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Vim- 
inaiis,  and  surrounded  it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  time 
had  their  palaces  principally  in  the  district  from  the  Porta  Colhna  to  the  Porta 
Ctelimontana ;  they  did  not,  however,  form  streets,  but  lay  in  gardens  within 
the  fields  between  the  high  roads  which  issued  from  the  city,  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Horii,  as  Hotti  Maccnalia,  Failanliani.  Epaphrodili,  &c.  All 
that  had  been  done,  ho.wever,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  this  emperor ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  with  those  of  former  days,  perished  in 
the  conflagration  which  took  place  in  his  reign.  His  plan  of  restoring  Rome 
was  gigantic,  and  proved  to  be  impracticable :  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a 
port,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long-walls  from  the  Capitol  to  Ostia. 
But  all  thaV  lie  could  do,  notwithstanding  his  profusion,  was  to  restore  those 
parts  of  the  city  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  face  of  the  new  city,  howev- 
er, assumed  a  totally  difTerent  aspect.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  the  im- 
perial palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so-called  golden  house  of  Nero,  which  oc. 
cupied  a  space  equal  to  a  large  town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make 
the  new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  height.  In  order  to  render  possible  the  execution  of  the  regular 
plan,  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins 
were  removeB,  and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia,  to  fill  up  the  marshes  in  its  vi- 
cinity. All  the  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  constnicled  of  the  fire-proof 
peperino,  without  the  old  wooden  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered 
it  necessary  to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  fomier  limits.  Some  time  afterward, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  measurement  of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was 
taken,  according  lo  which  it  amounted  to  thirteen  and  one  fifth  Roman  miles. 
The  subsequent  emperors  continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city ;  hut  un- 
der Commodus  a  great  part  waa  again  consumed  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Septimiua  Severus  exerted  himself  to  restore 
the  parts  which  had  been  burned,  and  to  ornament  the  city,  and  some  of  his 
buildings  are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  therma; 
of  Caracalla,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena,  aurpasaed  ail  the  works  of  his  prede- 
uessors.  .Almost  all  the  great  buildings,  or  their  remains,  whicli  still  exist  si 
Home,  belong  to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Constantine, 
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'6  work  of  this  latter  period  is  the  immense  wall,  with 
:ts,  with  which  Aurelian  surrounded  the  city.  The  work, 
■which  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus  (A.D.  276),  does  not,  however,  en- 
able us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city,  as  the  objects 
of  (he  fortifications  may  fiave  renderedit  necessary  to  encloa«  parts  which  were 
not  covered  with  huildings.  The  whole  circumference  of  these  new  fortifica- 
tions was  about  twenty-one  miles.  Seven  bridges  connected  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  river.  In  the  lime  of  Honorius,  some  parts  of  this  wall 
were  decayed,  and  others  had  become  useless  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  them,  but  they  were  restored  by  tliis 
emperor. 

Vlil.  After  the  time  of  Constanline,  when  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  no- 
bles had  adopted  the  Chrislianreligion,thedecay  and  destruction  of  the  ancient 
edifices  commenced.  The  building  of  numerous  churches  was  the  immediato 
cause  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  private  individuals  possessed 
sufl^cient  wealth  to  raise  buildings  equal  in  form  or  material  to  those  of  their 
ancestors,  and  as  heathen  temples  could  not  always  be  converted  into  Christian 
churches,  they  were  generally  pulled  down  and  the  materials  used  for  other 
purposes.  During  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  great  calamities  were  inflicted 
upon  Rome  by  the  ravages  of  the  northern  barbarians,  though  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  buddings  of  Rome  sufFered  much  injury  from  the  invaders,  for 
they  could  have  no  interest  in  destroying  any  thing,  and  all  historians  agree  in 
stating  that  It  was  their  principal  object  to  carry  away  gold,  silver,  and  other 
costly  things.  The  few  buildings  which  were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Aiaric  were  near  the  Porta  Salaria,  where  the  enemy  entered.  There 
are  in  this  part  still  some  remains  of  the  house  of  Sallust,  which  was  destroyed 
on  that  occasion.  A  harder  fate  befell  the  city  in  15B,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Vandals,  tliough  even  then,  and  notwithstanding  the  sack  of  fourteen  days, 
the  buildings  seem  to  have  suffered  little ;  the  precious  metals  were  the  main 
object  of  the  cupidity  of  the  barbarians.  Theodoric  and  his  imuiediate  success- 
ors not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  ex- 
erted themselves  to  restore  the  public  buildings  which  had  sulftred,  or  were 
beginning  to  decay.  The  population,  however,  rapidly  decreased  during  the 
fifth  century,  and  became  impose rished,  so  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  suburbs  around  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  existed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  had  arisen  between  the  norlhem  extremity  of  the  Janiculum  and 
the  Vatican.  Rome  was  thus  confined  to  the  walls  of  Aurelian  and  their  res- 
toration by  Honorius,  and  even  within  its  precincts  extensive  diatricla  were 
uninhabited.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  of  former  days,  indeed,  still  ex- 
isted, but  after  the  reigtv  of  Deodalus  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  thus 
one  after  another  they  fell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

8.  LATTUM. 

(A.)   NaMB,  ElTEHT,  BoUNniBlES,  &c. 

I.  The  name  Latium  is  derived  by  the  Roman  poets  from 
tiie  circumstance  of  Saturn's  having  lain  concealed  there,  after 
having  been  driven  by  Jupiter  from  the  skies  (quod  ibi  latuis- 
set  Saturnus).  Modern  investigators,  however,  leaving  the  re- 
gion of  fable,  have  traced  in  the  name  of  the  country  an  allu- 
sion to  its  flat  or  marshy  character. 
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Ud8,  Abeken,  in  his  MiltdUalien  tor  den  ZeiUn  vim.  Herrsch..  p.  42,  deduces 
Jie  nacne  Latiura  Cram  lalus,  comparing  this  last  with  Trlarv;  and  plalea.  Gto- 
letend,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  Cor  the  origin  of  the  tenn  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, and  makes  the  name  mean  "  marshy  land,"  "  fenny  country,"  answering 
to  the  German  Sampjland.  Klotz,  following  out  this  idea,  supposes  the  word  to 
be  in  affinity  with  laeas,  whence  may  haye  been  formed  Lacinius,  and  from  this 
Latinos.     IHandi.  der  lat.  Litteratiirgesch.,  p.  181,  noli.) 

II.  Latium  anciently  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
in  the  north,  as  far  only  as  the  Circeian  Promontory  in  the  south, 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  this  part 
was  subsequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Latium  vetus 
or  antiquum.  At  a  later  period  the  name  of  Latium  was  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  River  Liris,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  the 
part  thus  added  was  called  Latium  novum  or  adjectum,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ancient  Latiura. 

in.  Latium,  therefore,  as  comprehending  both  the  Old  and 
the  New,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Eiruria,  the  territory 
of  the  SaMnes,  and  the  country  of  the  ^qui  and  Marsi,  on  the 
west  and  south  by  the  Lower  Sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Samni- 
um  and  Campania. 

(B.)     Historical  Sketch  of  Latium  in  its  Earlier  State, 

I.  According  to  Aristotle,  who  calls  Latium  a  district  in 
OpTca,  its  inhabitants  would  have  been  the  Oscans  or  Opicans ; 
but,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Romans  themselves, 
which  are  collected  and  minutely  discussed  in  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassns,  Latium  was  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times  by 
Siculi,  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  whom  tradition  traced  to  some  myth- 
ieal  king  Latinus.  These  Siculi  were  connected  with  the  Itali 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy.  The  district  northeast  of  Lati- 
um, in  the  neighborhood  of  Redie  and  Carseoli,  was  inhabited 
by  the  Aborigines,  a  kindred  tribe  of  the  Siculi. 

II.  These  Aborigines  were  driven  from  their  seats,  and-urged 
forward  to  the  River  Anio  by  the  Sabines.  The  Siculians  of 
Latium  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  Aborigines,  and  a 
portion  of  them  were  said  to  have  emigrated  to  Sicily,  which 
derived  its  name  from  them.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Abo- 
rigines was  Casci,  Prisci,  or  Sacrdni ;  and,  in  connection  with 
those  Siculians  who  remained  behind  in  Latium,  they  gradually 
formed  the  people  of  the  Prisci  Lattni,  that  is,  Prisci  et  Latini, 
nr  simply  Latini. 
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III.  The  Aborigine^  are  described  by  the  jxiRts  oiid  liiwtori- 
nns  of  later  ages  as  a  savage  nation,  without  laws  and  civihzcd 
manners,  and  as  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase ;  but  this 
description  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  no- 
tion, which  persons  of  a  civilized  age  are  always  apt  to  form 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  We  linow  that  the  Ab- 
origines were  an  agricultural  people,  and  lived  in  villages  and 
towns,  of  which  Varro,  in  his  Origines,  has  given  a  list,  and 
some  of  which  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ius  of  Halicarnassus,  such  as  Palatium,  on  the  Quintian  road. 
Most  of  these  towns,  however,  lay  in  ruins. 

IV.  The  population  of  Latium  was  thus  a  mixed  one,  con- 
sisting, on  the  one  hand,  of  Siculians  and  Oscans,  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  race,  and,  on  the  other,  of  Sabellians 
(Sahines).  This  fact  is  not  only  stated  in  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions, but  is  manifest  from  the  language  spoken  in  Latium  (the 
Latin  languag  th  lan<n  ge  of  the  Latins),  for  we  can  still 
distingu  1  tl  e  t  o  lem  nt  ne  is  of  a  Pelasgian  character, 
and  const  ti  t  th  or  at  aftin  ty  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languag  s  th  tl  1  m  nt  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Greek,  s  of  S  h  11  n  n  From  these  elements,  so  far  as 
they  are  discernible,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  two  respective  nations.  Most  Latin  words  relating  to 
agriculture  and  a  more  civilized  state  of  society,  are  the  same 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  others,  which  are  of  Sabellian  origin, 
are  chiefly  words  relating  to  war  and  the  chase. 

V.  The  Aborigines  are  said  to  have  worshipped  Janus,  as 
the  founder  of  a  better  mode  of  life :  Saturn  was  believed  to 
have  taught  them  husbandry,  and  accustomed  them  to  live  in 
fixed  habitations.  Janus  or  Dianus  was  the  god  of  the  sun ; 
Saturn  and  his  wife  Ops  wore,  in  all  probability,  the  god  and 
goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the  personifications  of  the  vivify- 
ing and  productive  powers  of  the  earth. 

VI.  The  tradition  of  the  arrival  of  a  Trojan  colony  in  Latium 
must  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  iietion,  and 
a  fiction  probably  not  introduced  by  tlie  Greeks,  but  home- 
sprung  and  of  Italian  origin. 

VII.  From  all  that  we  can  icani,  it  would  appear  that  La- 
tium, long  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  building  of  Rome, 
was  a  flourishing  country,  and  stocked  with  numerous  towns 
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and  villages.  Its  iohabitants  formed  a  powerful  confederacy, 
the  affairs  of  which  were  discussed  in  assemblies  held  near  the 
well  of  Ferentina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alba,  and  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Tiber  in  the  north  to  Terracina  in  the  south. 
The  history  of  the  confederacy  previous  to  the  building  of  Rome 
is  completely  lost,  for  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  each,  must  be  re- 
jected as  late  fabrications.  The  founders  of  Rome  are  called 
descendants  of  the  Alban  kings,  although  the  legends  nowhere 
describe  Rome  as  a  colony  of  Alba. 

(C.)     Cities    of    L  a  t  h' m. 

Beginning  irom  the  Tiber,  as  being  the  northern  limit  of  this 
province,  we  come  to,  1.  Ostia,  situate  at  the  southern  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  ancient  port  of  Rome.  According  to  Stra- 
bo  and  other  ancient  writers,  it  was  founded  by  Ancus  Marcius. 
It  stood  on  a  narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  and  the  La- 
cus  Ostiw,  now  Slagno  di  Levante,  which  formerly  communi- 
cated with  the  sea,  but  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  consider- 
able tract  of  sand.  The  port  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  an- 
chorage, near  the  site  of  the  modern  Torre  Bovacciana,  in  which 
the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  moored.  It  wns  open,  however,  and 
unprotected,  for  we  read  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  the  Manilian 
Law  that  the  Cilician  pirates  captured  and  plundered  the  fleet 
moored  ther&,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  Roman  name.  This 
anchorage  ground  has  long  been  iifled  up  with  sand,  and  the 
sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old  Ostia.  Strabo  describes 
Ostia  as  having  no  port,  and  he  says  that  the  mouth  of  the  river 
had  become  so  choked  up,  that  only  small  vessels  couid  ascend 
the  stream.  Hence  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  induced  to  con- 
struct a  new  harbor  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Tiber.  A  new 
basin  was  excavated,  a  large  mole  with  a  pharos  was  erected, 
and  a  magnificent  port  was  the  result,  which  took  the  name  of 
Partus  Augusti.  Ostia,  in  consequence,  rapidly  declined,  and 
in  the  time  of  Procopius,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cenf.ury, 
was  ia  a  ruined  state  and  nearly  deserted.  The  site  is  now 
marked  by  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  modern  Ostia,  which  is  a 
miserable  place,  is  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city.  The 
harbor  of  Claudius,  in  time,  became  itself  choked  up,  and  it  is 
now  a  .stagnant  lagnne,  the  sea  h.aving  retired  nearly  two  miles 
X 
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on  that  side  also.  There  are  some  remains  of  antiquity  here, 
and  the  place  still  retains  the  name  of  Porto.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  Claudius's  harbor  that  Trajan  oon- 
structed  the  excellent  one  at  Centum  CellcB  in  Etruria.  Be- 
tween tho  two  branches  of  the  Tiber  was  the  Insula  Sacra. 

2.  Laurentum,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Os- 
tia,  and  near  the  spot  now  called  Paterno.  Virgil  makes  it  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Latinus.  Still,  however,  whatever 
may  bo  thought  of  ^neas  and  the^Trojan  colony,  it  is  very  ev- 
ident  from  ancient  authorities  that  a  city  of  tl'.is  name  did  ac- 
tually exist  in  this  quarter.  The  country  around  was  thickly 
covered  with  groves  of  bay  {laurus),  and  hence  arose  the  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  place.  The  marshes  in  the  vicinity 
abounded  in  wild  boars.  The  adjacent  country  is  now  render- 
ed unhealthy  by  the  malaria,  but  in  ancient  times  it  appears 
to  have  been  just  the  reverse,  and  was  crowded  with  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobility.  3.  Lavlnium,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
,  ceding,  and  iabled  to  have  been  founded  by  .^neas  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Lavinia,  after  whom  he  gave  it  its  name.  The 
place,  however,  is  actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of  La- 
tium  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  by  the  Itineraries. 
Its  site  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modern  Pratica,  about 
three  miles  from  the  coast. 

A  little  beyond  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavinium  we  come  to 
a  small  stream  now  called  Rio  Torto,  which  probably  answers 
to  the  celebrated  Numicius  of  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  ^neas  fell  in  battle.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Numicius  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  .iEneas  under  the 
title  of  Jupiter  Indiges.  Beyond  the  Numicius  we  enter  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Rutilli,  a  small  people,  who,  though 
perhaps  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,  became  subsequent- 
ly so  much  a  part  of  that  nation  that  it  would  bo  superfluous 
to  notice  them  under  a  separate  head.  Their  capital  was  Ar- 
dea,  a  very  ancient  city,  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
nae,  mother  of  Perseus.  Virgd  makes  it  the  capital  of  his 
Turnus.  The  ruins  of  the  place  still  bear  the  name  of  Ardea, 
and  are  situate  on  a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  and  Sdius  Italicus,  Ardca  sent  a  colony  to  Sa- 
guntum  in  Spain,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment 
of  that  city.     A'rdoa  is  memorable  in  early  Roman  history  as 
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tlie  place,  during  the  siege  of  which  the  affair  of  Lucretia  oc- 
cuiTod,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Taxqpins,  This  city, 
according  to  Livy,  afforded  an  asylum  to  Camillus  on  his  go- 
ing into  voluntary  exile  from  Rome.  To  the  southwest  of  Ar- 
dea  lay  Castrum  Inui,  the  exact  situation  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain. According  to  Nibby,  however,  the  name  of  Incastro,  at- 
tached to  the  little  stream  near  which  the  ruins  of  Ardea  are 
situated,  seems  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  the  Castrum  Inui. 

What  remains  of  the  coast  will  be  more  conveniently  exam- 
ined in  describing  the  country  of  the  Vu/sci,  to  which  we  will 
presently  come.  In  the  mean  time,  proceeding  into  the  interi- 
or of  Latium  from  Ardea,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  we  fin(J, 

1.  Lanuvmm,  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  the  name  of  CivUa 
Lavinia  or  Citla  delta  Tigna.  The  similarity  of  the  former 
of  these  modem  appellations  lias  sometimes  caused  this  city  .to 
be  mistaken  for  Lavmium,  but  by  the  different  positions  of  the 
two  towns  they  are  easily  distinguished.  Lanuvium  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a  hill  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  toward  Antium  and  the  sea.  The  temple 
and  worship  of  Juuo  Sospita  were  here  held  in  great  veneration. 
Among  the  natives  of  this  place  more  or  less  known  in  history 
or  otherwise,  may  be  named  Milo,  the  antagonist  (>f  Clodius, 
Roscius,  the  celebrated  actor,  and  the  three  Antonines.  Milo 
was  dictator  of  Lanuvium,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
the  encounter  took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Clodius. 

2.  Aricia,  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  Lanuvium,  and  nearer 
Rome.  It  is  now  La  Riccia.  According  to  Strabo,  Aricia  it- 
self was  situate  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  a  hill  above.  The  latter  site  answers  to  the  position  of  the 
modern  town.  The  distance  between  this  place  and  Rome  w^ 
fifteen  miles.  Diana  had  a  sacred  grove,  temple,  and  lake  not  far 
from  this  place.  The  lake  is  now  called  Lago  di  Nemi.  Stra- 
bo tells  us  that  the  worship  of  Diana  here  resembled  that  paid 
to  the  goddess  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  that  the  priest  of 
the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms 
against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office,  for  whosoever  could  slay 
him  succeeded  to  the  dignity.  The  country  around  Aricia  was 
remarkable  for  fertility  and  beauty. 

3.  Alba  Longa,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Aricia,  and 
one  of  tlje  most  ancient  cities  of  Latium.     The  old  fabulous 
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traditions  of  anciunt  Home  speak  of  the  city  of  A'.ba  as  being 
founded  by  Ascat.iua,  son  of  >Eneas,  about  four  hundred  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome  itself.  They  also  give  a  suc- 
cession of  kings  of  Alba,  from  Ascanius  down  to  Numitor,  grand- 
father of  Romulus.  But  this  story  evidently  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  historical.  The  truth  is,  that  Alba  was  a  considerable 
city  anterior  to  Rome,  and  the  centre  of  a  confederation  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Latins,  but  connected  with  it.  The  site 
of  this  ancient  city  has  been  much  contested  by  topographers. 
The  ancient  account  makes  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Alban  Mount,  midway  between  the  summit 
and  the  Lacus  Albanus,  each  of  these  serving  as  a  defence  to 
the  city ;  and  hence  many  have  supposed  it  to  coincide  with 
the  modern  village  of  Palazzolo.  Sir  W.  Gell,  however,  aft^r 
a  careful  examination,  decides  in  favor  of  a  long  ridge  higher 
up  the  ascent,  ani  makes  the  city  to  have  been  scarcely  fifty 
yards  broad,  but  to  have  stretched  in  a  long  line  for  more  than 
a  mile.  Hence  the  name  given  to  the  city,  the  first  part,  Alba, 
referring  to  the  high,  precipitous  rocks  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  latter  part,  Longa,  to  its  lengthened  appearance.  This 
city,  according  to  Livy,  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome ;  but  Niebuhr  has  stronj;; 
doubts  about  the  time  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Alba 
was  destroyed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  territory  of  Alba  was 
taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  by  the  Latins,  and  not 
by  Rome.  A  second  town  was  built  afterward  by  Roman  col- 
onists in  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  This  second  Alba  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Nero.  The  modern  town 
of  Albano  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  does  not,  of 
course,  answer  to  the  ancient  site.  T!ie  Mens  Albanus  is  now 
Monte  Cavo.  The  Lacus  Albanus  has  been  already  mentioned 
(page  366). 

4.  Bovilla,  an  ancient  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  between 
the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stones,  and  answering  now  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  inn  called  i'  Osteria  delle  FrattocMe.  At  no  great 
distance  from  BovillEe  was  the  source  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina, 
distinguished  iri  the  early  annals  of  Latium  as  the  place  where 
the  confederate  cities  assembled  in  public  council.  Near  Bo- 
villEe,  also,  the  rencounter  took  place  between  Milo  and  Clodiuf*, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter.     5.  Ttisculum,  on  the 
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summit  of  the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  thi  continuation  of 
the  Alhan  Mount,  and  above  the  modern  iown  of  Frascati. 
The  ruins  themselves  bear  tho  name  of  II  Tuscoh.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  place  is  ascribed  in  the  legends  of  the  poets  to 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Strabo  says*  that  on 
the  side  toward  Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
villas.  Of  these,  the  one  most  interesting  for  us  was  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  giving  name  to  the  beautiful  moral  Disputations, 
which  were  probably  writte.n  there,  Tusculance  Disputationes, 
or  "  Tusculan  Disputations."  The  villa  itself  was  called  Tui- 
culanum.  C.  Algtdum,  to  tho  southeast  of  Tusculum,  and  often 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a  favorite  station  of 
tho  ^qui  in  their  predatory  incursions  on  the  Roman  territory. 
Wo  tiiust  distinguish,  however,  between  this  town  and  the 
Mount  Alifidus.  The  latter  appears  to  hav^  been  that  chain 
which  ^tretohoa  from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  Llount,  and  is  par- 
allel to  ihc  Tusculan  hills,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
valley  along  which  runs  the  Via  Latina.  The  woods  of  the 
bleak  Algidus  are  a  favorite  theme  with  Horace. 

7.  Qabii,  to  the  northeast  of  Tusculum,  on  the  Via  Pranei- 
tina,  and  about  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome.  Its  site  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  Osteria  del  Pantano.  Gabii  is  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  Alba,  and  an  obscure  tradition  repre- 
sented it  as  the  place  in  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
brought  up.  The  artful  manner  in  which  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us  obtained  possession  of  Gabii,  after  he  had  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt by  force  of  arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy. 
Accnuling  to  the  same  historian,  the  Gauls  received  their  final 
defeat  from  Camillus  near  this  city.  This  place  suffered  so 
much  during  the  civil  wars  that  it  became  entirely  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  revived,  however,  under  Antoninus  and  CommS- 
dus,  and  became  a  thriving  tovni.  In  its  more  flourishing  days, 
Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  honor  at  Gabii.  The 
cinctus  Gabinus  was  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  girding  the 
toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the  person  when  in  motion. 
The  people  of  Gabii  are  said  to  have  adopted  it  on  a  particu- 
lar occasion,  when  hurrying  to  battle  from  a  sacrifice.  8.  Col- 
Idtia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Gabii,  and  likewi.ie  a  colony  of  Al- 
Da.  It  was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  the  self-sacrifioe 
of  the  chaste  Lucretia.     In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  mere  village. 
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The  road  wliioh  led  to  this  place  from  Rome  was  called  Via 
CoUatina,  The  site  of  Collatia  is  generally  supposed  to  agree 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Gastel  delP  Osa  or  Caslellucdo. 
Gell,  however,  is  in  favor  of  Lunghezza.  9.  Tibur,  now  Ti- 
voli,  to' the  northeast  of  Gabii,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo. 
According  to  Dionysius,  it  was  a  town  of  the  Siculi ;  but  oth- 
ers make  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Catillus,  son  of  Amphia- 
raus,  who,  with  his  two  brothers,  Coras  and  Tiburtus,  migra- 
ted to  Italy,  and  named  the  place  after  the  latter.  This  legend 
refers,  of  course,  to  a  Pelasgic  origin.  The  Greek  writers  call 
the  place  ra  Ti6ovpa.  Hercules  was  the  deity  held  in  greatest 
veneration  at  Tibur,  and  his  temple,  on  which  the  Cathedral  of 
Tivoli  is  built,  was  famous  throughout  Italy.  Hence  the  epithet 
of  "  Herculean,"  given  it  by  the  poete.  In  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
dwelt  one  of  the  ancient  sibyis,  surnamed  Albunea.  A  beau- 
tiful little  ruin  stOl  remains,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  others  assign  it  to  Vesta.  The  hero  Tiburnus  was  also 
revered  at  Tibur,  and  had  a  giove  consecrated  to  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Two  illustrious  captives  of  Rome  both  ter- 
minated their  existence  on  the  hanks  of  the  Anio,  the  Numidian 
Syphax,  and  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  the  former  at  Tibur, 
the  latter  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  that  place. 

10.  PrmnesU,  to  the  southeast  of  Tibur,  and  now  Palesiri- 
na.  Strabo  describes  it  as  having  a  citadel  remarkable  for  il.3 
strength  of  position,  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hiU  which 
overhung  the  city.  The  same  author  states  that  Prteneste  laid 
claim  to  a  Greek  origin,  and  had  been  named  formerly  Polt/- 
stephdnus  (UokvoTepava^).  Pliny  also  observes  that  it  was  once 
called  SiepMne.  From  Dionysius  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
afterward  colonized  by  Alba.  The  strength  of  Pneneste  ren- 
dered it  a  place  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
contending  parties  of  Sylla  and  Marius.  It  was  induced  to 
join  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  suffered  severely  in  consequence, 
a  bloody  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  made  by  the 
victorious  troops  of  Sylla,  and  the  place  having  been  given  up 
to  plunder.  It  survived,  however,  these  disasters,  and  gaineij 
new  strength  from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  whioli  hud  in- 
flicted so  severe  a  blow  upon  it,  so  that  it  eventually  bi;.;;iiiii' 
onoe  more  a  flourishing  city,  ^iian,  the.  writer  of  the  ■'  Vari- 
ous History,"  and  also  of  the  work  "  On  Animals,"  was  a  native 
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of  this  place.  The  Temple  of  Fortune  in  Pueneste  was  very 
celebrated.  Among  the  productions  of  the  territory  around  this 
(lity,  none  are  so  often  spoken  of  as  its  walnuts.  11.  Sacripor- 
(us,  near  Prteneste,  and  the  place  where  the  decisive  action 
took  place  between  the  forces  of  Sylla  and  the  younger  Marius. 
12.  Pedum,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Prseneste,  and  often  named 
in  the  early  wars  of  Rome.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  the  mod- 
em Gallicano,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell.  Others  arc  in  favor 
of  Zagarolo.  13.  Labicum,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  be- 
tween the  Via  Prwnestina  and  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  a  col- 
ony of  Alba.  CfEsar  had  a  villa  in  the  Ager  Labicanus,  vi^here 
he  resided  not  long  before  his  death,  since  he  is  said  by  Sueto- 
nius to  have  made  his  will  there  the  September  previous  to  that 
event.  The  height  on  which  the  modem  town  of  Colonna 
stands  answers  to  the  site  of  Labicum. 

Having  now  described  what  may  be  considered  as  the  Latin 
territory,  strictly  so  called,  we  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  New 
Latium  which  bordered  on  the  ^qui  and  Marsi,  and  was  an- 
ciently possessed  by  the  Hernici  before  it  was  included  within 
the  Latin  limits. 


I,  It  was  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  that  the  Hernici  derivei] 
tlieir  name  from  the  rocky  nature  of  their  country,  kema  in  the  Sabine  dialect 
signifying  "a  rock;"  others  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  so  called  frocuHer- 
nieus,  a  Pelasgic  chief  The  former  etymology,  however,  is  generally  regarded 
as  [he  more  probable  one,  and  it  would  lead  ns  also  to  infer  that  the  Hernici,  as 
well  as  the  jEqui  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabines,  or  generally  from 
the  Oscan  race. 

n.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any 
peculiar  interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  tlioir  equally  hardy  and  warlike 
neighbors.  It  is  merely  an  account  of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist 
the  systematic  and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of  the  same  final 
submission  to  her  genius  and  fortune. 

III.  Among  the  Hernici  we  may  notice  the  following  places : 
1.  Anagnia,  now  Anagnt,  their  principal  city,  which  Virgil 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  of  "  dives,"  and  which  Strabo  terraa 
an  important  city.  It  was  colonized  by  Drusus.  From  Tac- 
itus we  learn  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Valens,  a  general 
of  Vitellius,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  his  party.  2.  FererUi- 
num,  about  eight  miles  beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  Latina. 
■It  is  now  Ferentitio.     Tliis  piace  appears  to  have  originally  be- 
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longed  to  the  Volsci,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  given  to  the  Hernioi.  3.  Alatrium,  further  in  the 
mountains,  and  more  to  the  east,  now  Alatri.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Plantus,  in  his  play  of  the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  form 
'KXarpiDV. 

VOLSCL 

I.  LEiTtNQ  the  territory  of  the  rfemici,  we  now  enter  on  that  of  the  Vohci,  a 
nation  whose  history  Is  Iinownlousonlyfrorailsoonnectionwith  that  of  Rojiip. 
They  were  a  branch  of  the  Oscan  race.  Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  oi 
conntry  which  they  occupied,  reaching  only  from  Antium  to  TeTracina.  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains,  it  swarmed  with  cities  tilled  with  a  hardy  race, 

II.  The  Tolsci  were  first  attacked  by  the  second  Tarquin,  and  war  was  ca.' 
ried  on  afterward  hetween  the  two  nations,  with  short  intervals,  for  upward  of 
two  hundred  years,  until  they  were  completely  subdued. 

III.  Beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  their  territory, 
we  find,  1.  YelUree,  now  Velletn.  It  was  situate  a  little  to 
the  left  cf  the  Appian  Way,  and  in  a  southeast  direction  iironi 
Alba  Longa.  VelitrEe  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
important  and  considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci,  and  was  en- 
i;aged  in  hostilities  with  Rome  as  early  as  the  re^  of  Anous 
Marcius.  The  chief  boast  of  the  place  was  the  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  Augustus.  2.  CoriQlt,  to  the  southwest  of  Veli- 
tTEE.  A  hill  now  called  Monte  Giove  is  thought  to  represent 
its  site.  It  was  by  the  capture  of  this  town  that  C.  Marcius  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Coriolanus.  3.  Vlitbra,  in  the  plain,  at 
no  great  distance  from  VelitrEe.  Its  marshy  situation  is  plainly 
aJluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  inhabitants  litUe  frogs. 
Horace  and  Juvenal  give  us  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 
4.  Satricum,  between  Velitrse  and  Antium.  It  was  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  retaken  and  burned  by  the  Latins,  but  restored  by 
the  Antiates.  It  fell  again,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  destroyed  it  because  it  had  joined  the  Samnites. 

5.  Antium,  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  called  Porto  <PAnzo.  The  city,  however,  must  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  modern  town  of  Neltuno,  which  de- 
rives its  name  probably  from  some  ancient  temple  dedicated  to 
Neptune.  Antium  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  An- 
thias,  a  son  of  Circe.  It  was  a  maritime  place  of  note  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants  were  addicted  to  piracy. 
It  was  to  this  city  that  Coriolanus  retired  after  his  banishment, 
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and  here,  too,  he  ended  his  days.  The  Antiates  were  finally 
eonquered  by  the  Romans  in  a  battle  near  the  River  Astiira, 
on  which  occasion  the  Romans  destroyed  most  of  their  ships, 
reserving  the  beaks  to  adorn  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Forum  at 
Rome,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
thenceforth  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Rostra.  Antium 
now  received  a  iresh  supply  of  colonists,  and  from  that  period 
enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet,  till  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla, 
when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  former.  Bu  t  it  rose  again 
from  its  ruins  during  the  empire,  and  attained  \a<  a  liigh  degroo 
of  prosperity  and  splendor.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  emperor  and  his  court,  and  here  Augiistus 
receivedfromthesenate  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country.  An- 
tium became  successively  the  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Calig- 
ula. It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Nero,  who,  having  recolo- 
nized  it,  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it  various  other 
marks  of  his  favor.  Hadrian  also  is  said  to  have  been  particu- 
larly fond  of  this  city.  Antium  contained  two  temples  of  ce- 
lebrity, one  sacred  to  Fortune,  and  the  other  to  ^sculapius 
The  famous  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  fighting  gladiator,  and  many 
other  statues  discovered  at  Antium,  attest  also  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 

6.  Circeii,  a  short  distance  inland  from  the  Promontorium 
Circeium,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  San  Felice, 
where  some  ruins  are  said  to  be  visible.  The  celebrated  en- 
chantress Circe  was  fabled  to  have  dwelt  ia  this  vicinity.  A 
Roman  military  colony  was  sent  to  this  place  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  a  town  of 
importance  at  that  period.  It  was  stdl  extant  in  Cicero's  time, 
who  says  that  Circe  was  worshipped  there.  Lepidus  was  ex- 
iled to  this  place  by  Augustus.  It  was  famous  for  its  oysters. 
We  must  return  to  the  Appian  Way  in  order  to  describe 
some  places  situated  on  this  celebrated  road  or  in  its  vicinity. 
Pursuing  this  route,  we  come  to,  1.  Tres  Tdbern^,  a  station 
about  seven  miles  from  Arioia,  on  this  Way,  and  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-road  from  Antium.  This  place  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome.  2.  Forum 
Appii,  sixteen  miles  further  on  the  Appian  Way,  also  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  and  well  known  as  Horace's  second  resting- 
place  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium.  '  D'Anville  inclines  to  place 
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it  lit  Borg-0  Lungo,  near  Treponti.  It  was  usual  hero  to  em- 
bark on  a  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and 
which  was  called  Decennovium,  from  its  length  being  nineteen 
miles.  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced  a  little  be- 
yond Borgo  Lungo.  It  was  made  by  Augustus,  who  endeav- 
ored by  this  and  other  means  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Strabo  says  that  travellers  took  the  canal  during  the  night,  and 
in  tho  morning  were  landed  near  Tarracina.  This  canal  was 
enlarged  by  Nero,  who  had  formed  a  project  for  uniting  the 
Lake  Avernus  with  the  Tiber,  For  an  account  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  close  of  this  article  on 
the  geography  of  Latium. 

3.  About  three  miles  before  reaching  Tarracina  we  come  to 
the  grove  and  fountain  of  Feronia,  the  scene  of  Horace'3  ablu- 
tions, in  his  account  of  the  journey  to  Brundisium.  There  was^ 
here  a  temple  also  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess.  In  this  tem- 
ple was  a  seat  on  which  slaves  received  their  freedom.  Leaving 
this  spot,  we  reach,  4.  Tarracina,  called,  also,  Anxur,  the  latter 
being  probably  its  Volscian  name.  We  learn  from  Horace  that 
this  city  stood  on  a  lofty  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modem 
Terracina  is  situated.  According  to  Strabo,  the  place  was 
first  named  Trachma,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  the 
ruggedness  of  its  situation.  Tarracina  subsequently  became 
of  consequence  as  a  naval  station.  The  poets  invariably  call 
it  Anxwr.     The  Emperor  Galba  was  born  in  a  village  near  it. 

Some  places  yet  remain  to  be  noticed  in  that  mountainous 
tract  which  stretches  from  the  neighborhood  of  Prseneste,  and, 
running  nearly  south,  meets  the  sea  at  Tarracina.  This  is  the 
chain  from  which  the  rivers  that  cause  the  stagnation  of  wa- 
ters in  the  Pontine  district  derive  their  source.  It  is  called 
Mons  Lepinus  by  Columella.  In  its  most  northern  extremity 
was,  1.  Sigtda,  now  Segni,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  At  first  it  was  only 
a  military  post,  but  afterward  became  a  city.  It  was  noted  for 
a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  bricks,  which  was  called  tho 
"  Opus  Signmum."  2.  Cora,  somewhat  to  the  south,  and  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  which'  has  preserved  its  name  un- 
changed to  this  day,  Virgil  makes  it  a  colony  of  Alba.  It 
suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with  Spartacus,  having  been 
taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wandering  bands.     Propertius 
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and  Lucan  speak  of  it  as  the  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
;{,  Norba,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and  on  the  same 
ridge  of  hills.  It  is  now  a  small  place  called  Norma.  Having 
espoused  the  party  of  Marius,  it  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  place  being  at  length  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  the  inhabitants  chose  rath- 
er to  perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the  victims  of  a 
bloody  conqueror,  4.  Selia,  to  the  southeast  of  Norba,  now 
Sezza.  Martial  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  wine  of  this 
place.  5.  Privernum,  to  the  east  of  Setia.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  the  modern  Piperno.  Virgil  makes  mention  of  it  £s  a  Vol- 
scian  city,  and  the  birth-place  of  his  heroine  Camilla.  Strabo, 
however,  seems  to  consider  the  Privernates  as  a  distinct  people 
from  the  Volsci.  Frontinus  classes  it  among  the  military  col- 
onies. 

6.  Frusino,  to  the  northeast  of  Privernum,  on  the  Via  Lati- 
na,  and  now  Frosinone.  This  town  was  deprived  of  its  terri- 
tory by  the  Romans  for  having  incited  the  Hernici  to  war. 
7.  Fr^^tllm,  to  the  southeast  of  Frusino,  near  the  Liris,  and 
close  to  the  Via  Lalina.  It  belonged  first  to  the  Sidicini,  and 
successively  to  the  Volsci  and  Samnites.  Pyrrhus  took  this 
place  when  he  was  advancing  against  Rome ;  and  it  also  suf- 
fered severely  in  its  territory  from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's 
troops.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  small  town  of  Ceperano, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garigliano.  8.  Fabrdleria,  to  the 
south  of  Fregellse,  on  the  Via  Lalina,  now  Falvaterra.  9.  Ssyra, 
to  the  northeast  of  Fregelfe,  and  still  preserving  its  name.  The 
earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned  this  place  is  Plautus,  in  his 
play  of  the  Captives.  If  we  now  cross  the  Liris,  and  follow  the 
course  of  that  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  its 
iunction  with  the  Fibrenus,  a  stream  well  known  from  the  lit- 
tie  island  which  it  forms  before  its  junction  with  the  Liris. 
This  island  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  here  is  laid  the  scene  of 
lis  dialogues  with  Attieus  and  his  brother  Quintus  on  legisla- 
tion. He  himself  was  born  there.  It  has  taken  the  name  of 
San  Domenico  Abate.  10.  Arpinum-,  somewhat  to  the  south 
.)i  this  island,  and  now  Arpino.  It  was  memorable  for  having 
given  birth  to  Marius  and  Cicero,  the  latter  having  been  born, 
as  just  remarked,  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  11.  Atina,  to  the 
southeast  of  Arpinum,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
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Vobcl  Virgil  applies  the  epithet  "potens"  to  it.  12.  Aqui- 
mt.m,  fo  the  ea.=t  of  Fabrateria,  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  now 
Aqvino.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Juvenal,  and  of  the  Em- 
puror  Pescennius  Niger,  and  in  more  modern  times  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Thomas  Aquinas.  It  was  famous  for  its  purple  dye. 
13.  Casinum,  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  the  Via  Latina,  and 
a  large  and  populous  place.  Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  of  San  Germano.  According  to  Varro,  its 
name  was  derived  from  Cascum,  an  Osoan  word  answering  to 
the  Latin  vetus. 

Resuming  now  the  description  of  the  Latin  coast  from  Tar- 
raeina,  we  come  to,  1.  Fundi,  now  Fondi,  situate  somewhat 
inland,  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  near  a  small  lake  called  La- 
cvs  Fundanus.  It  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war  the 
privileges  of  a  Homan  city,  except  the  right  of  voting,  for  hav- 
ing always  allowed  a  liee  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their 
marches  into  Campania.  It  received  the  right  of  voting  subse- 
quently, A.U.C.  564,  and  its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the 
^milian  tribe.  It  was,  at  a  later  period,  colonized  by  the  vet- 
eran soldiers  of  Augustus.  3,  AmycJ.<s,  to  the  southwest  of 
Fundi,  and  situate  on  the  coast.  It  gave  name  to  the  adja- 
cent gulf.  It  was  of  Greek  origin,  as  is  said,  and  strange  tales 
were  told  concerning  the  manner  of  its  destruction.  Accord 
ing  to  some  accounts,  it  was  infested  and  finally  rendered  deso- 
late by  serpents.  Another  tradition  represented  the  fall  of 
Amyclee  as  having  been  the  result  of  the  silence  enjoined  by 
law  on  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  ru- 
mors of  hostile  attacks  which  had  so  frequently  been  circulated. 
The  eijemy  at  last,  however,  really  appeared,  and,  finding  the 
town  in  a  defenceless  state,  destroyed  it.  This  latter  account 
was  in  general  acceptation  with  the  poets.  The  neighboring 
district  was  the  Cacubus  Ager,  so  celebrated  for  the  exoellenoe 
of  its  wine.  According  to  Pliny,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
fliis  quarter  was  greatly  injured  by  a  canal  cut  in  this  vicinity 
by  Nero. 

3,  Caieta,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  coast,  and  fabled  to  have 
been  named  from  the  nurse  of  jEneas,  who  died  and  was  inter- 
red hero.  According  to  Strabo,  however,  some  Spartans,  having 
settled  on  this  coast,  named  this  place  Kaiarra,  a  word  which  in 
their  dialect  signified  "a  cave,"  in  allusion  to  the  receding  of 
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the  shore.  The  harbor  of  Caieta  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
commodious  in  Italy.  The  modern  name  of  the  place  is  Gaeta. 
4.  FormicB,  now  Mola  di  Gaeta,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  fabled  abode  and  capital  of  the  Lffistrygoncs,  spoken 
of  by  Homer  in  his  Odyssey.  Formias  was  a  Laconian  colony," 
and  its  first  appellation  was  HormitB,  in  allusion  to  the  excel- 
lent anchorage  which  its  port  afforded  to  vessels  (op/iof,  "a 
roadstead,"  "  an  anchorage").  This  place  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  its  having  been  long  a  favorite  residence  of  Cicero,  who 
iiad  a  villa  here,  which  he  commonly  terms  his  For-mianum,  and 
.".t  other  times  his  Caietan  viUa.  He  appears  to  have  resided 
hero  during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
CtESar  and  Pompey,  and  here,  also,  his  existence  was  termina- 
ted by  the  assassins  sent  by  Antony.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus we  find  Formite  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  and  resi- 
dence of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  enormous  wealth,  ac- 
quired by  great  rapacity,  and  hence  Horace,  in  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Brandisium,  calls  it  contemptuously  "  the  city 
of  the  Mamurrse"  {Mamurrarum  urbs).  The  Formian  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they  produced. 

5.  MinturruE,  now  Miniurne,  about  nine  miles  further,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  situate  on  the  Liris,  and  only  three  or  four 
miles  &om  its  mouth.  It  is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with 
the  hif.tory  of  ftlarius,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Af- 
ricp,  was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  Having 
no  other  resource  left,  he  plunged  into  the  neighboring  marshes, 
but  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
at  Mintumsi.  He  was  finally  released,  however,"  and  furnished 
with  a  vessel  to  carry  him  to  Africa.  The  grove  and  temple 
of  Marica,  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by 
others  thought  to  have  been  Circe,  were  close  to  Minturn^. 
6.  Sinuessa,  the  last  town  in  New  Latium,  situate  close  to  the 
sea,  and  founded,  as  is  said,  on  the  ruins  ofSinope,  an  ancient 
Greek  city.  Strabo  says  that  Sinuessa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  site  of  this  place  now  answers  to  the  rock  of 
Monte  Dragone. 
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Islands  off  the  Coast  op  Latium. 
These  form  a  gruu[)  to  the  number  of  three,  distant  about  twenty  miles  to 
the  Eouth  of  the  Circeian  Promontory.  The  nearest  to  the  land  is  Sinimia,  now 
Senonc.  A  second,  more  to  the  west,  is  Palmaria,  now  Palmaruoia.  The  third, 
which  was  the  most  populous,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  Ponlia,  now 
Pansa.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  obtained  the'  thanks  of  the  Roman 
senato  fur  its  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  allerward 
the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed, 
lo  be  afterward  dispatched,  or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  esile.  Among  these 
might  be  numbered  many  Christian  martyrs, 

Roman  Ways  throdgh  Latium. 
Iir  deseribing  the  chief  Roman  roads  which  traversed  Latiutn,  we  shall  no. 
tice  them  in  their  order,  as  they  severally  branched  off  from  Reme,  their  com- 
mon centre. 

1.  Via  Oslieasii,  leading,  as  its  name  implies,  to  Osiia.  It  commenced  at  the 
Porta  Trtgembia,  or,  if  we  take  a  later  period,  at  the  Porla  Ostiensis,  now  Porta 
San  Paolo. 

2.  Via  Lanreiilma,  branching  off  from  the  Via,  Ostienais,  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  and  terminating  at  Laiirentata.  Wc  have  no  account  of  this  Roman 
way  in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  its  existence  from  Ovid. 

3.  Via  Ardeatina,  evidently  intended  to  establish  a  communication  with  Ardea, 
distant  about  twenty  miles  irom  Rome. 

4.  Via  Appia,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  (he  Roman  roads,  both  on  account  of 
its  length  and  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Ceccus,  A.U.C.  443, 
B.C.  Sll,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  only  laid  dawn  as  far  as  Capua,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  thousand  stadia,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Roman 
miles.  But  even  this  portion  of  the  work,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Sieulus,  was  constructed  in  so  expensive  a  manner  that  it  exhausted  the  public 
treasury.  From  Capua  this  road  was  subsequently  carried  on  Id  Besiecentam, 
and  finally  to  Bmndishaa,  when  this  port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for 
those  who  were  desirous  of  crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  This 
latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  con- 
sul Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  grandson  of  Caucus,  A.U.C.  504,  and  to  have  been 
completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same  family  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find 
frequent  mention  made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  bath  in  the  histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  This  road  seems  to  have  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
the  time  of  Procopius,  who  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  constructed.  He  says, "  An  expeditious  traveller  may  very  well  perform 
the  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  days.  Its  breadth  is  such  as  to  admit 
of  two  carriages  passing  each  other.  Above  all  others,  this  is  worthy  of  notice, 
for  the  stones  wliich  were  employed  on  it  are  of  an  extremely  hard  nature,  and 
were  doubtless  convoyed  by  Appius  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  the  adjoining 
country  furnishes  none  of  that  kind.  These,  when  Ihey  had  been  cut  smoo^ 
and  squared,  he  fitted  together  closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  each  other  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not  cemented  by  art ;  and,  though  they  have  beei 
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travelled  over  by  60  many  beasls  of  burden  and  carriages  for  ages,  yet  they  do  not 
aeem  to  have  been  any  wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have  loal 
any  part  of  their  original  smoothness."  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  de- 
cay after  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  The  same  writer  states  the  aver- 
age breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  feet. 

9.  Ciu  Laitna,  commencing  at  the  Forla  Capena,  and  falling  into  the  Via  Ap- 
pia  at  Jtenctcntum.  Of  its  formation  we  have  no  account,  but  it  was  certainly 
of  great  antiquity,  and  existed  probably  before  the  Romans  had  conquered  la- 

6.  Via  T^atkdna,  so  called  from  its  passing  close  to  the  ancient  city  of  Lsot- 
tam,  and  commonicating  with  the  Via  Latino.. 

7.  Via  PTanesdnit,  like  the  Via  Lavicana,  issued  from  the  Porta  EsquVina,  and 
fell  into  the  Via  Latina. 

Pontine  Marshes. 

I.  Pmlinie,  Pomsline:,  or  Fomlin^  Patides,  a  marshy  tract  of  country,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci,  and  deriving  its  name  frora  the  town  of  Sacaaa  Pomelia, 
destroyed  by  Tarquinius  Superhna,  and  in  whose  vicinity  it  was  situate,  although 
no  trace  has  been  left  to  identify  the  precise  spot  on  which  this  ancient  city 
once  stood.  These  fens  are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  into 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams,  which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mount- 
ains, and,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space, 
and  sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  sands.  Two  rivers 
principallycontribuledtotheformationof  these  marshes,  the  Ufens,  now  Vffente, 
and  the  Nymphaas,  now  the  Ninfa.  The  flat  and  swampy  tract  spread  to  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  covered  an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth 
and  thirty  in  length. 

II.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the  basin  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  once 
a  gulf  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up  by  alluvium  from  the  mount- 
ains. The  oldest  historical  records  exhibit  this  tract  as  occupied  by  the  Volsci, 
who  hadnumeroua  towns  here,  some  of  which  were  situated  in  the  most  marshy 
part  of  the  country.  The  region  was  evidently  a  very  fertile  one,  for  we  read 
in  Livy  (iv.,  35)  that,  in  A.U.C.  323,  the  Romans,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  sent 
to  the  Agcr  Pomtinua  for  3  supply  of  com.  In  A.U.C.  3G7-8,  the  tribune  L. 
Sicinus  proposed  a  distribalion  of  the  lands  of  that  district  among  the  poorer  cit- 

III.  About  442  A.U.C,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Cscus  constructed  the 
Via  Appia  across  the  length  of  the  Pontine  region,  the  soil  of  which  must  have 
been  then  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the  causeway.  The 
level  of  the  original  ground  on  which  it  was  constructed  has  been  found  to  be 
about  four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 
But,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Feronia,  Appius  found  that  if  he  con- 
tinued the  road  in  a  straight  line,  he  must  pass  through  a  soft,  marshy  tract, 
and  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  direct  line  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  more  solid  ground-which  lay  near  the  foot  of  Afims  Lepinus. 

TV.  At  some  period  of  the  century  andahalf  that  foliowed  the  building  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  great  deterioration,  either 
from  natural  or  civil  causes,  and  to  have  become  partly  inundated,  for  we  find 
the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  A.U.C.  592,  applying  himself  to  the  draining 
of  the  marshes  and  restoring  the  land  to  cultivation,  and  it  was  then  liiat  new 
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towns  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Volsci,  under  the  names 
of  Tjcs  Pmtes  or  Tripontium,  Ad  Mediaa,  &C. 

V.  The  civil  wars  and  the  devastation  which  accompanied  them  again  caused 
the  hydrauhc  works  of  the  Pontine  JIarshes  to  be  neglected,  until  Augastua 
made  or  restored  several  canals,  especially  a  navigable  canal  which  (oUowed 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  and  to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred  in  our 
account  of  Forum  Appii  (on  page  330).  Nerva  and  Trajan  restored  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  which  had  sunk,  and  the  latter  drained  the  country  from 
Tripontium  to  Tarradna.  During  the  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries 
the  marshes  were  again  overflowed,  until  again  drained  in  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric  by  Csecilius  Decius,  a  public- spirited  individual,  and  apparently  with  good 
effect. 

VI.  After  this  epoch  we  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  country  until  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  whoso  family,  the 
C  were  feudal  lords  of  Seraamets,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Monti 
Lep  nstructed  some  works  for  the  drainage  of  part  of  the  marsh,  Leo  X. 
emp  d  the  engineer  Giovanni  Scotti  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  canal  of  Ba- 
d  n     wh   h  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  marshes.    Sixtus  V.  constructed  a  lateral 

ana  n  aily  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  which  received  the  waters  of  the 
we  part  of  the  marshes,  and  carried  them  to  the  common  estuary  of  Badi- 

no  The  most  important  improvements,  however,  were  made  by  Pius  VI.,  and 
w  k  of  effectual  draining  was  very  nearly  completed,  when  the  low  stat« 
p  pal  treasury,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  French  revolutionary 
as  n  caused  for  a  time  a  complete  interruption.  At  the  present  day,  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  maintain  the  drainage  in  the  state  in  which  Pius  VI. 
left  it,  by  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  the  dikes  in  repair.  The  greater  part 
of  the  plain  is  covered  with  rich  pastures,  in  which  are  fed  numerous  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  and  other  parts  of  it  are  sown  with  rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn, 
and  afford  rich  crops.  In  the  spring,  before  the  great  heats  render  the  at- 
mosphere unwholesome,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  most  delightful  region.  But, 
except  the  post-stations  along  the  high  road,  and  some  scattered  huts  here  and 
there,  there  is  no  permanent  population  throughout  the  whole  of  the  plain. 
The  great  esluary  of  Badino  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  wide ;  there  is 
about  four  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  nearly  ten  feet  water  inside  of  it,  where 
boats  find  a  safe  anchorage. 

9,  CAMPANIA. 

(A.)      N*ME,    BOUHDABIES,    &C. 

I.  CainpHnia  is  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  wliich  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
word  Campania  is  probably  derived  from  campus,  "  a  plain," 
in  allusion  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country. 

II.  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Samnt- 
urn  ;  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  the  Mare  Tyrrhinum  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum;  and  on  the  southeast  by  Lu- 
cania.  Before  Latium  had  been  extended  beyond  the  Liris, 
that  river  formed  the  natural  boundary  of  Campania  in  this 
quarter,  but  after  this  change  in  the  Umits  of  the  two  provin- 
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ces,  the  Massic  Hills  were  considered  as  the  boundary  by  which 
they  were  separated.  The  Apennines  divided  Campania  from 
Samnium,  and  the  River  Silarus  from  Lucania. 

I.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania,  with  whom  his 
tory  maltes  ua  acquainted,  were  the  Oscans.  The  next  in  order  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  country  were  the  Tuscans.  When  the  latter  had  effected  the 
conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  the  seat  of  a  particular  empire, 
and  received  the  federal  form  of  government,  centred  in  twelve  principal  cities, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  striking  political  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Etrurians. 

II.  Wealth  and  luxury,  however,  soon  prodneed  their  usual  effects  on  the  con- 
querors of  Campania,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Samniles,  and  were  compelled  to  admit  these  hardy  warriors  to  share  with 
them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny  plains.  This  observation, 
however,  applies  more  particularly  to  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  sur- 
prised by  a  Samnite  force. 

III.  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Campanian  na- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  been  thus  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnites, 
and  Greeks,  the  latter  having  formed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  numerous  col- 
onies on  these  shores.  About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to  their  dominions,  under 
the  pretence  of  defending  the  Campanians  against  their  former  enemies,  the 
Samnites. 

rV.  From  tliis  time  Campania  maybe  regarded  as  subject  to  Rome,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  short  interval  in  which  the  brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its 
inhabitants  from  their  allegiance,  an  offence  which  they  were  made  to  expiate 
by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  has  few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of 
Rome  only,  but  of  nations. 

V.  The  natural  advantages  of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil,  so 
rich  in  various  productions,  are  a  favorite  theme  with  Latin  writers,  and  elicit 
from  them  many  an  eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Pliny  styles 
it  "  Feto  ilia  Campania,  cerlamen  humantE  voluptalis." 

(C.)  Cities  of  Campanh. 
Resuming  the  description  of  the  coast  from  Sznuessa,  the 
last  maritime  town  of  Latiam,  we  come  to,  1.  Vultumum,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Vulturnus,  and  now  Casteldi  Valtur- 
no.  It  was  probably  of  Etruiian  origin,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
named  in  history  until  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  558. 
According  to  Frontinu  a  second  colony  was  sent  hither  by 
Cjesar.  2.  Llternum  lurther  on,  to  the  southeast,  celebrated 
as  the  spot  to  w  hich  Scipio  Africanus  retired  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile, and  where  he  i  commonly  said  to  have  ended  his  days.  It 
is  supposed  to  corre  pond  to  Torre  di  Patria.  The  River  Li- 
ternus  or  ClSnms  no^\  the  Las-no,  runs  into  the  sea  in  its  vi- 
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cinity.  This  stream  is  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  P&lus 
Llterna,  now  Lago  di  Patria.  In  this  vicinity,  also,  was  the 
Galltnaria  Silva,  which  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  noted  haunt 
of  robbers  and  assassins.  3.  Cumm,  a  few  miles  further  on, 
situate  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea.  Its  Greek  name 
was  Kvjiij,  in  Doric  Kv/ia.  This  city  was  founded  at  a  very 
early  period  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and 
hence  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  poets  the  Euboic  or  Chal- 
cidian  city.  The  colonization  of  Cumae  at  so  early  a  period 
(1050  B.C.,  according  to  Eusebius)  is  a  remarkable  event,  as 
showing  the  progress  already  made  by  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  proving  also  that  they  were  then  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Italy.  Strabo  informs  us  that  from  its  commencement 
the  state  of  the  colony  was  most  flourishing.  The  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbors  which  the 
coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  form  settlements  along  the 
coast,  and  to  send  out  colonies  as  far  as  Sicily.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  biit  was  successfully 
defended  by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man colony  under  Augustus,  but,  owing  to  the  superior  at- 
tractions of  Baiae  and  Neapolis,  it  gradually  declined  from  its 
former  prosperity,  aiid  in  Juvenal's  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  deserted.  Cuma?,  however,  still  enjoyed  great  ce- 
lebrity as  the  abode  in  early  times  of  the  oracular  sibyl,  who 
dwelt  in  a  cavern  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  city  stood. 
4.  Misenum,  a  harbor,  on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
and  which  became,  under  Augustus,  one  of  the  first  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  empire.  "We  have  already  made  mention  of  this 
in  speaking  of  the  promontory  (page  254).  5.  Bauli,  on  a  hill 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  and  thus  forming 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  coast.  Hortensius,  the 
orator,  had  a  villa  and  some  remarkable  fish-ponds  here.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Bauli  was  originally  called  Boaulia,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Hercules  having  landed  here  with  the  oxen 
of  Geryon  on  his  return  from  Spain.  6.  Baim,  celebrated  as 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans. 
It  owed  its  celebrity  not  only  to  the  beauty  of  its  shores  and 
the  advantages  of  its  climate,  but  also  to  the  numerous  warm 
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springs  which  burst  forth  at  almost  every  step,  and  were 
considered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  various  disorders. 
Close  to  BaiEE  was  the  Lucrine  Lake,  of  which  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made.  Numerous  villas  graced  the  surrounding 
country,  and  many  were  likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  Now,  however,  owing  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  this  once  charming  spot  is  complete- 
ly changed,  and  is  a  more  waste  compared  with  what  it  once 
was.  The  modern  name  is  Baia.  The  original  appellation  of 
Baias  was  Aqua  Cumance. 

7.  Partus  Julius. — Of  this  harbor,  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
we  have  already  made  mention  (page  267).  8.  Dicaarchia,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  on  the  coast.  When 
the  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  this  place,  they  changed  its  Greek 
name  to  FnteoH,  probably  from  the  number  of  its  wells,  or  per- 
haps from  the  stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and 
aluminous  springs  in  its  neighborhood.  Respecting  the  origin 
of  the  town,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  har- 
bor of  CumsE,  and  heneo  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
that  city.  U  became,  under  the  Romans,  a  nava!  station  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  armies  were  sent  thence  to  Spain. 
St.  Paul  landed  here,  and  remained  seven  days  at  this  place 
before  he  set  forward  on  his  journey  by  the  Appian  Way.  The 
harbor  of  PuteoH  was  spacious,  and  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
being  formed  of  vast  piles  of  mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to 
the  strongly-cementing  properties  of  the  latter  material,  became 
very  solid  and  compact  masses,  and  these  being  sunk  in  the 
sea,  aiforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels.  Pliny 
also  has  remarked  this  quality  of  the  sand  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana.  This 
sand  is,  in  fact,  volcanic  ashes,  and  when  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  lime,  it  quickly  hardens,  and  this  induration  takes 
place  even  under  water.  This  singular  property  of  becoming 
petrified  under  water  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  ce- 
ment in  the  erection  of  moles,  and  other  buildings,  in  maritime 
situations  The  modem  name  oi  Puteoli  is  PozzvoH  Cicero 
had  a  vdla  between  the  Lucrme  Lake  and  Put^'oli,  to  which  he 
gave  the  mme  of  Atadcmta,  though  he  more  generally  termi 
it  his  Puteolanum 

Above  Pateoli  was  a  spit  filled  Foium  Vukam,  from  the 
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number  of  lioles  upon  its  surface,  all  emitting  smoke  and  a  sul- 
phureous stench.  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the  modem  Sol- 
faterra,  about  a  mile  above  Pozzaoli.  Tiie  district  between 
Puteoli  and  Cumse  was  sometimes  called  Leborlni  Campi. 
The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  not  known;  but  from  it  ap- 
pears to  have  come  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  of  modern  geography, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Campania. 

9.  JVeapolis,  now  Naples  (in  Italian,  Napoli),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  a  colony  originally  of  Cuma;.  One 
of  its  earlier  names  appears  to  have  been  ParthSnope ;  or,  at 
all  events,  this  appellation  is  given  to  it  by  the  poets,  and  is  fa- 
bled to  have  been  derived  from  the  siren  Parthenope,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  cast  upon  its  shores.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  tomb  of  the  siren  was  shovra  there  in  his  time.  An  earlier 
name,  however,  resting  upon  better  authority,  is  that  of  Palm- 
poUs,  or  "The  Old  City,"  which  occurs  in  Livy,  where  the 
historian  is  describing  the  first  transactions  which  connected 
the  history  of  this  city  with  that  of  Rome.  This  name  of  Palfe- 
polis  was  changed,  it  would  appear,  to  NeapoKs,  "The  New 
City,"  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  size  which  the  place 
experienced  on  the  accession  of  a  new  colony,  composed  of 
Chaicidians,  Pithecusans,  and  Athenians.  The  indolence  and 
luxury  of  Grecian  manners  attracted  to  Neapolis  many  a  Ro- 
man whose  age  and  temperament  inclined  them  to  a  life  of 
ease.  It  was  also  distinguished  for  attachment  to  literary 
pursuits,  as  appears  from  the  epithet  docta  applied  to  it  by 
Martial. 

The  ridge  of  hills  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
that  of  Pozzuoli  was  called  PausUypus,  a  name  given  it  prob- 
ably on  account  of  its  delightful  situation  and  aspect,  causing, 
as  it  were,  sorrow  to  cease  (n-aiJw,  Avttjj),  and  which  rendered  it 
the  favorite  residence  of  several  noble  and  wealthy  Romans. 
This  hm,  at  a  period  unknown  to  us,  was  perforated  by  art  to 
admit  of  a  communication  between  Neapolis  and  Pnteoli,  not 
only  for  men  and  beasts  of  burden,  but  also  for  carriages.  The 
modern  name  of  the  hill  is  PosUippo.  On  its  slope,  and  just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  perforated  passagej  lies  what  popular 
tradition  makes  to  be  the  tomb  of  Virgil.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  small,  square,  flat-roofed  building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  plat- 
form, near  the  brow  of  a  precipice  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
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sheltered  by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Cluverius  and  Addison, 
however,  place  Virgil's  tomb  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

10.  HerculanSum,  or,  as  Cicero  writes  it,  Herculanum,  the 
situation  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of 
its  ruins.  It  lay  on  the  coast  below  Neapolis,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  six  miles,  and  the  modern  villages  of  Porltci  and 
Restna  are  built  over  part  of  it.  Herculaneum  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Hercules ;  it  was,  in  all  probability,  of  Pelas- 
gian  origin,  but  its  history  is  obscure,  and  it  never  attained 
to  any  importance.  Being  situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  eleva- 
ted ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and  from 
that  circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly  healthy.  In  the 
time  of  Titus,  A.D.  79,  it  was  overwhelmed  by  that  memora- 
ble eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  also  ruined  Pompeii.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  subsequently 
overflowed  by  streams  of  lava,  and  is  stated  to  be  seventy  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  redisoovered 
by  the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1713,  when  several  antiquities  were 
found.  Subsequent  excavations  were  made  by  the  Neapolitan 
government,  and  a  magnificent  collection,  not  only  of  statues, 
and  paintings,  and  vases,  but  of  domestic  implements  of  every 
kind,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  The 
excavations,  however,  are  by  no  means  as  extensive  as  those  at 
Pompeii,  for  it  being  found  impossible  to  remove  the  incum- 
bent soil  in  consequence  of  its  thickness,  as  fast  as  one  part  was 
thoroughly  searched  it  was  filled  up  with  rubbish  from  another. 
A  small  part  of  the  theatre  is  all  that  is  now  accessible.  Great 
expectations  were  excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  large  number 
oi  manuscripts  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  attempts  to 
unroll  these  have  hitherto  had  but  very  imperfect  success,  and 
those  of  which  the  subjects  have  been  ascertained  are  of  little 
interest. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  appears  to  have  beCn  at  first  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Vesevus,  although  the  appellations  of  Vesvius 
and  Vesbius  are  also  frequently  applied  to  it.  Strabo  describes 
this  mountain  as  extremely  fertile  at  its  base,  but  entirely  bar- 
ren toward  the  summit,  which  was  mostly  level,  and  full  of 
apertures  and  cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
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whence  Strabo  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano,  though 
once  in  a  stal©  of  activity,  had  been  extinguished  fioin  want  of 
fuel.  Diodorus  Siculus  represents  it  also  as  being  in  a  quiescent 
state,  since  he  argues  from  its  appearance,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at  some  remote  period. 
The  volcano  was  likewise  apparently  extinct  when,  as  Plutarch 
and  Fiorus  relate,  Spartacus,  with  some  of  his  followers,  sought 
refuge  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  pursuit  of  their 
enemies,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  their  search.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  August  24th,  A.D.  79,  that  the  first  eruption  on 
record  took  place,  when  the  cities  of  Serculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabi<B  were  buried  under  showers  of  volcanic  sand,  stones, 
and  scorite.  Such  was  the  immense  quantity  of  volcanic  sand 
(called  ashes)  throvFn  out  during  this  erupti<m,  that  the  whole 
country  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  and,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal,  also,  to  the  elder  Pliny, 
who  commanded  at  the  time  the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  and 
having,  through  curiosity,  visited  the  burning  mountain,  was 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapor.  After  this  Vesuvius  con- 
tinued a  burning  mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having 
eruptions  at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  near- 
ly extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  the  eruption  of  1506, 
it  has  remained  burning  to  the  present  time,  with  eruptions  of 
lava  and  ashes  at  intervals. 

11.  Pompeii  or  Ponipeta  (the  first  being  the  Latin,  the  sec- 
ond the  Greek  form  of  its  name),  situate  about  thirteen  miles 
southeast  of  Neapofis,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  through 
which  ran  the. little  river  Sarntis,  now  Samo.  The  city  ap- 
pears to  have  been  once  close  to  the  sea,  but  is  now  nearly  two 
nnles  from  it,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  district.  It  stood  on  an  eminence 
formed  by  a  bod  of  lava,  which  seems  to  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  ground  in  this  spot,  and  in  several  other  places  round 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  long  before  any  of  the  eruptions  recorded 
in  history.  Like  Herculaneum,  it  was  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  but,  like  that  place,  was  probably  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  Wc  find  it  occupied  in  succession  by  the  Os- 
cans,  Etrusoans,  Samnites,  and  Romans.     In  the  Social  "VVar 
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{B.C.  90)  it  joined  the  Marsian  confederacy  along  with  the  oth- 
er towns  of  Campania,  but  escaped  without  any  severe  punish- 
ment. It  became  at  this  period  a  military  colony,  and  other 
colonies  were  subsequently  sent  by  Augustus  and  Nero,  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  affray  occurred  at  Pompeii,  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  place  and  those  of  Nueeria,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  were,  in  consequence,  deprived  of 
these  shows  for  ten  years,  and  several  individuals  were  ban- 
ished. Shortly  after  we  hear  of  the  destruction  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake.  The  following  year, 
while  Nero  was  singing  at  Naples,  another  earthquake  occurred. 
At  last,  in  A.D.  79,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  first  recorded 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  overwhelmed  this  city, 
and  along  with  it  Herealaneum  and  Stabite.  In  1689,  the  first 
indications  of  ruins  protruding  above  the  ground  were  noticed. 
In  1755  the  excavations  began.  They  have  been  interrupted 
and  resumed  at  various  times,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  has  been  excavated  and  cleared 
of  the  rubbish.  For  an  account  of  the  discoveries  made  at 
Pompeii,  the  student  is  referred  to  GeU's  elaborate  work  on  the 
subject. 

The  River  Samus,  now  the  Samo,  falls  into  the  sea  about 
a  mile  from  Pompeii.  This  river,  according  to  Strabo,  formed 
the  harbor  of  that  town,  which  was  also  common  to  the  inland 
cities  of  Nola,  Acerra,  and  Nueeria.  The  Pelasgi,  who  in- 
habited this  coast  at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived 
the  name  of  Sarrastes  from  this  river. 

13.  Stabia,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  Sarmts,  and  in  the 
southeastern  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  now  Castela- 
mare  di  Stabia.  This  was  once  a  place  of  note,  but  having 
been  destroyed  by  SyUa  during  the  civil  wars,  it  became  sub- 
sequently a  mere  village,  and  a  part  of  the  old  site  was  occu- 
pied by  villas  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  was  overwhelmed  along 
with  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  According  to  Columella,  this 
spot  was  celebrated  for  its  fountains,  and  such  was  the  excel- 
lence of  the  pastures  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  that  the  milk 
of  this  district  was  reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious than  that  of  any  other  country.  13.  Surrentuvi,  to  the 
southwest,  now  Sorrento,  celebrated  in  modern  times  as  the 
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birth-place  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
its  seenftry  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  been  of  very  ancient  date,  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who  are  fabled  to  have  made  this  coast  their 
favorite  haunt,  and  who  had  here  a  temple  consecrated  to  them. 
The  wine  of  the  Surrentine  Hills  was  held  in  great  estimation 
by  the  aneients. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as'the 
northern  frontiers  of  Campania,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
soriptjon  of  the  interior  of  that  province.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Massic  HUls,  the  ancient  Mans  Massicus,  formed  its 
boundary  of  separation  from  Latium.  This  celebrated  range 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Monte  Dragone, 
the  ancient  Sinuessa,  in  a  northerly  direction,  till  it  unites  with 
the  hills  of  Sessa,  the  ancient  Suessa  Auruncorum,  being  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  scarcely 
equals  three.  The  Latin  poets  are  lavish  in  their  encomiums 
on  the  excellence  of  the  wine  produced  by  this  celebrated  ridge. 
To  the  north  of  the  Massic  Hills,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Liris,  we  find  the  Aurunci,  who  once  occupied  a  more  exten- 
sive territory  in  Latium ;  but,  on  being  expelled  thence  by  the 
Roman  arms,  they  retired  to  the  mountainous  tracts  about 
Sessa  and  Rocca  Monfina.  Among  their  cities  we  may  name, 
1.  Suessa  Auruncorum,  now  Sessa,  the  capital  of  the  race,  after 
their  former  capital,  Aurunca,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring SicHcini.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  and  a  mumcip- 
ium.  2.  Aurunca,  the  earlier  capita!,  as  just  remarked.  Some 
vestiges  of  it  may  still  be  seen  near  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
on  the  elevated  ridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocca  Monfina. 

To  the  east  of  the  Aurunci  were  the  Sidicmi,  once  apparently 
an  independent  people,  but  afterward  included  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  Campani.  They  were  of  Oscan  origin.  The  only 
town  which  antiquity  ascribes  to  them  is  Tednum,  now  Teano, 
about  sis  miles  to  the  east  of  Suessa,  and  fifteen  to  the  north- 
west of  Capua.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it  stood  on  the  Latin 
Way,  and  was  inferior  to  Capua  alone  among  the  Campanian 
cities  in  extent  and  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony 
under  Augustus. 

Resuming  our  account  of  the  cities  of  Campania,  we  come 
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to,  1.  Venafmm,  now  Venafn,  the  last  city  to  tlid  nortli,  and 
near  tbe  River  Vulturnus.  It  was  situate  on  the  Latin  Way, 
and  was  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  the 
oil  which  its  territory  produced.  3.  To  the  southeast  of  Tea- 
num,  and  also  on  the  Latin  Way,  we  find  Cdles,  now  Calvi, 
and  anciently  a  considerable  city.  The  territories  of  Cales  and 
Teanum  were  separated  by  two  temples  dedicated  to  Fortune, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Latin  Way.  The 
Calenian  territory  was  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and 
was  contiguous  to  the  famous  Falernian  district,  or  Falemus 
Ager,  so  well  known  for  producing  the  finest  wine  in  Italy,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  ancient  world.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the 
limits  of  this  favored  portion  of  Campania  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, it  seems  evident,  from  the  testimony  of  Livy  and  Pliny, 
that  we  must  regard  it  as  extending  from  the  Massic  Hills  to 
the  Vulturnus.  That  part  of  the  district  which  grew  the 
choicest  wine  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faiistianus, 
being  that  of  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Siuuessa.  We  find 
the  name  of  Aminea  also  given  to  some  vineyards  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Macrobius,  indeed,  states  that  there  was  a  people  called 
Aminei. 

3.  Castlinum,  to  the  southeast  of  Cales,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  made 
against  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  CaimtB.  The  modern 
Capua  is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  4.  COpHa,  to 
the  southeast  of  Casilinum,  once  the  capital  of  Campania,  and 
inferior  to  Rome  alone  among  the  cities  of  Italy.  Its  original 
name  was  YuUumus,  which  was  changed  by  the  Tuscans, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Capua,  caDing  it 
after  their  leader  Capys,  who,  according  to  Festus,  had  received 
this  appellation  from  his  feet  being  deformed  and  turned  inward. 
Capua  was  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  Etrurians,  and,  even  af- 
ter it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  contuiued  to  be  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  place.  Before  Capua  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  a  dreadful  massacre  of  its  Etrurian  inhabitants  by 
the  Samnites  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  people. 
Livy  appears  to  have  confounded  this  event  with  the  origin  of  the 
place  when  he  makes  its  name  to  have  been  changed  from  Vul- 
turnus to  Capua,  after  a  Samnite  leatler  Capys.  Capua  deeply 
offended  the  Romans  by  opening  its  gates  to  Hannibal  after  the 
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battle  of  Cannte.  The  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  Romans  was 
of  the  most  fearful  nature,  when,  five  years  after,  the  city  again 
fell  under  their  dominion.  Most,  of  the  senators  and  principal 
inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
ing citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate the  Capnani  ceased  to  exist  as  a  people.  Julius  Csesai 
sent  a  powerful  colony  to  Capua,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
again  flourished.  But  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbarians 
in  a  later  age,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Landulfus, 
and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
Casilinum.  This  last,  as  already  remarked,  is  the  site  of  mod- 
ern Capua.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Capua  are  about  two  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  the  modern  city,  and  close  to  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoa.  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Capua 
rose  Mo?ts  Tifdta,  a  branch  of  the  Apennines,  which  now  takes 
its  name  of  Maddaloni  from  a  village  near  Caserta.  This  ridge 
is  often  noticed  by  Livy  as  a  favorite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua. 

5.  Atella,  to  the  south  of  Capua,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Sant'  Elpidio  or  SanC  Ar~ 
pino,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Aversa.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  an  Oscan  city,  and  it  has  acquired  some  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Roman  literature  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  name  and  origin  of  the  FabUla  Atellana  being  derived 
from  this  place.  AteDa,  having  joined  the  Carthaginians,  was, 
in  consequence,  subsequently  reduced  by  the  Eomans  to  a  pKC- 
feeture.  It  was  afterward  colonized  by  Augustus.  6.  Acerrw, 
to  the  southeast  of  Atella,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Clanius. 
It  is  now  Acerra.  This  place  is  spoken  of  by  Virgil  as  exposed 
to  inundations  from  the  neighboring  stream,  and  therefore  thinly 
inhabited  {vacuce).  7.  Nola,  to  the  east  of  Acerrse,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Campania.  Its  origi  ii 
is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Ausones,  by  others  to  the  Tuscans 
or  the  Chalcidians,  which  means,  probably,  that  it  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  these  three  communities.  It  was  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Samnites,  until  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Romans.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  resisted  all 
the  efforts  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  CanuEe,  being  defend- 
ed by  Marcellus.  It  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  Social 
War,  but  arose  subsequently  from  its  ruins,  and  was  again 
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ranked  among  the  cities  of  Campania.  Here  Augustus  breathed 
his  last,  in  the  same  house  and  chamber  in  which  his  father 
Octavius  had  ended  liis  days.  Nola  was  colonized  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  8.  Abella,  to  the  northeast  of  Nola,  and  the  ru- 
ins of  which  still  exist  at  Avella  Vecchia.  Virgil  speaks  of  it 
as  abounding  in  fruit,  particularly  apples.  9.  Nuceria,  to  the 
southeast  of  Nola,  now  Nocera  de'  Pagani.  It  was  situate  on 
the  Samus,  and  had  the  appellation  of  Alfatema  attached  to 
its  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  places  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  sacked  and  burned  by  Hannibal.  In  the  reign 
of  Nero  it  was  restored  and  colonized. 

South  of  Campania,  properly  so  called,  were  the  Picenttni, 
who  occupied  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory  from  the 
Promontorium  MimrviE  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stldrus. 
We  learn  from  Strabo  that  they  were  a  poTti(m  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Pioenum,  whom  the  Romans  transplanted  thither  to 
people  the  shores  of  the  Stnus  Pastanus.  According  to  the 
same  writer,  the  Picenttni  were,  at  a  subsequent  period,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  possessed,  and  to 
reside  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war.  As  a  further  punish- 
ment, they  were  excluded  from  military  service,  and  allowed 
only  to  perform  the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum,  or  Miner- 
va, were  three  small  roeks,  detached  from  the  land,  called  Si- 
renuscB  Insula,  and  formerly  celebrated  as  the  islands  of  the 
Sirens.  They  are  now  called  Galli.  Continuing  along  the 
coast,  we  find,  1.  Marcina,  founded,  as  Strabo  reports,  by  the 
Tuscans,  but  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites.  Its  site 
answers  to  the  modem  Vietri.  2.  Salernum,  a  short  distance 
to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  as  a  check  on  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, situated,  like  the  modern  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea, 
but  on  the  heights  above,  where  considerable  remains  have  been 
observed.  Salernum  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  after 
the' conclusion  of  the  second  Punio  war.  3.  Picentia,  southeast 
of  Salernum,  and  distant  seven  miles  from  it.  This  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  Picentini.  It  is  now  Vicenza  or  Bicenza,  on 
the  little  river  Btcentino. 
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Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Campania. 

1.  Pandaldria,  now  VandoCina,  assigned  by  some,  less  correctly,  to  Laliiim. 
Jnlia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished  to  this  island,  as  were  also  the 
elder  Agtippina,  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Nero. 

2.  JEnaria,  called,  also,  Inarlme  and  Pitkccasa.  The  first  name  was  the  most 
common,  and  the  best  authenticated,  and  refers  probably  to  the  copper  las) 
foand  in  it.  The  second,  Inarimc,  is  only  found  in  the  poets,  and  appears  to  be 
formed  from  Homer's  civ  'Api/iai;  (11.,  2,  783).  For  it  would  seem,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  various  passages,  that  Virgil,  and  after  him  the  other  Latin  poets, 
hare  applied  to  this  island  more  particularly  Homer's  description  of  the  plaee 
of  torment  allotted  to  the  earlh-born  Typhoeus.  It  is  very  uncertam,  however, 
what  people  or  country  Homer  intended  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Arimi. 
The  name  Pilkecusa,  the  third  one  of  those  mentioned  above,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  mean  "  Ape  Island,"  from  the  great  number  of  these  animals  which 
the  island  is  said  to  have  contained  at  an  early  period.  In  Greek,  irWnnoQ  means 
"an  ape."  Pliny,  however,  says  that  the  island  took  its  name,  not  from  apes, 
but  from  the  number  of  earthen  wine-jars  (jrifloO  which  were  made  there,  and 
used  as  casks.  Sometimes  the  name  is  written  in  the  plural,  Fitheatsa,  and 
then  the  adjacent  island  of  Prochita,  now  Proctda,  is  included  along  with  ,^na- 
ria,  "We  are  iuformed  by  Strabo  that  .Snaria  was  first  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  Eretrians  and  Cbalcidians,  which  flourished  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  the  wealth  produced  by  the  discovery  of  some  gold  mines. 
A  sedition,  however,  having  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  the  Cbal- 
cidians were  the  first  to  abandon  the  island ;  and  not  long  after  the  Eretrians 
followed  their  example,  being  alarmed  by  repeated  earthquakes,  and  the  burst, 
ing  out  of  fire  and  hot  springs,  attended  by  irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  same 
causes  compelled  another  colony,  sent  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  to  quit  their 
settlement  and  a  town  which  they  had  built.  Strabo  ascribes  to  these  Tolcanic 
phenomena  all  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  poets  respecting  Typhoeus.  He 
further  quotes  the  historian  Timceus,  who  related  that,  a  little  before  his  time, 
Mona  Epoplas,  now  sometimes  called  Eponuo,  but  more  commonly  Monte  San 
Nkolo,  burst  forth  with  such  fury  that  the  sea  retired  from  the  island  to  the 
distance  of  three  stadia,  but  that  on  its  return  it  deluged  the  island  and  extin- 
guished  the  volcano.  The  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  were  so  alarmed 
that  they  fled  iulo  the  interior  of  Campania. 

3.  Ncsis,  between  Pulebti  and  IVeapdlh,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore.  It  is  now  Nisida.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  favorite  residence  of  his 
fi-iend  Brutus. 

4.  Ca-prht,  now  Capri,  near  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  chiefly  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  emperor  who  resided  here,  having  given  the  Neapolitans 
the  island  of  jGnaria,  which  belonged  to  him,  in  exchange  for  it.  Tiberius  was 
led  to  select  it  as  his  abode  from  its  difficulty  of  access,  being  cut  off  from  all 
approach,  except  on  one  side,  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  rocks.  The  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  which  extends  over  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples,  might  also,  as  Tacitus  remarks,  have  influenced  his  choice. 
Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erected,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named 
after  the  twelve  chief  deities.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the 
roost  conspicuous,  and  probably  is  the  same  with  what  Pliny  styles  the  Atx 
Tiherii,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  cliS"  looking  toward  Sarrenlo. 
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This  same  writer  computes  the  circuit  of  the  island  to  be  eleven  miles.  Strabo 
speaks  of  two  email  towns  in  this  island,  ivWoh  probably  answer  to  those  of 
Capri  and  Anacapri  at  the  present  day. 

10,  SAMNIUM  AND  THE   FRENTANI. 

(A.)       N«ME     AND     BOUKDAEIEB. 

I.  Sammum  was  called  by  the  Greeks  lavviTi^,  and  the  Sam- 
nites  were  styled  by  the  same  people  SavviTat.  Festus  derives 
the  name  of  this  people  from  the  peculiar  kind  of  javelin  used 
by  them,  and  which  was  caDed,  m  Greek,  oavviov,  but  Samni- 
um  and  Sammies  are  both  hi--torn,aIly  and  etymologically  con- 
nected with  the  term  Sabini 

II  Sammum  -was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of 
the  Fietiltini,  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Apulia;  on  the 
south  by  the  Ptcentini  and  Lucania  ;  and  on  the  west  by  La- 
tium  and'  Campania. 

III.  It  is  usual  with  geographers  to  regard  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites  as  divided  into  three  distinct  tribes,  the  Caraceni,  Pen- 
fri,  and  Hirpini,  to  which  others  have  added  the  Caudini  and 
Frentuni.  But  the  former  classification  seems  to  rest  on  bet- 
ter authority,  and  may,  therefore,  be  more  safely  adopted.  The 
Caudini  wiU  be  ranged  with  the  Pentri,  and  the  Frentani  will 
be  treated  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Samnites  at  the  end  of 
this  section. 

I.  The  Samnites  are  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sabini,  who  migrate  in  re- 
mote times,  probably  before  the  building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  Yiiltumas 
and  Tamarus,  and  thence  spread  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  plains  o( Apulia.,  and 
on  tho  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They  appear  originally  as  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their  numbers  increase  beyond  the  means  of  snb- 
sistence,  they  follow  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  send  forth  colo- 
nies into  the  countries  to  the  south. 

II.  The  Samnites,  between  A.U.C.  330  and  333,  attack  the  Etruscans  who 
had  settled  in  Campania.  The  Etruscans  at  length,  being  weaty  of  war,  admit 
a  Samnite  colony  to  share  with  them  their  homes  and  fields ;  hut  the  latter, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  the  old  inhabitants  are  overcome  by 
sleep  after  banqueting,  murder  them,  and  form  the  new  state  of  Capua,  which 
figured  so  much  afterward  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome. 

in.  About  B.C.  340,  the  first  war  breaks  out  between  the  Samnites  and  Ro- 
mans, who  had  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the  Campanians  against  the  Sam- 
nites proper  of  Sananium.  The  Romans  are  victorious  in  several  encount- 
ers, and  the  Samnites  are  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  A  new  war,  however, 
breaks  out  in  333  B.C.,  which  is  marked  by  varied  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Roman  army  is  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine 
Forks.     But  the  Samnites  at  length,  after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon  the  Ro- 
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mans,  and  not  only  aveminning  Campania,  bat  even  d  g  th  b  il  f 
Lalium,  are  once  more  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

rv.  A  war  breaks  out  again  in  298  B.C.,  in  which  Q  F  b       M  d 

P.  Decius  Mus  are  the  Roman  commanders,  and  th  ft  i 

iant  resistance,  are  again  overcome,  and  in  390  B.C  f     pe  h    I   th 

Romans,  likewise  exhausted  by  their  dearly-bought       t  d   p      d  to 

grant.  The  result  of  this  war,  or,  rather,  succession  of  wars,  is,  that  the  Romans 
extend  their  power  over  Sonthem  Italy,  Campania,  and  Apnlia,  and  thus  become 
neighbors,  and  soon  after  enemies,  of  the  Tarentines.  The  Tarentine  war  brings 
on  the  expedition  of  Pjrrhus  into  Italy,  and  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Sam- 
niles  join  that  prince,  after  whose  second  retreat  they  are  attacked  by  two  Ro- 
man armies  and  ntterly  defeated,  273  B.C.  Samnium  now  becomes  a  conquered 
conntry,  and  the  Romans  send  colonies  to  Maleventum  and  other  places. 

V.  In  the  war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  join  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  Pentri 
do  not.  At  last,  in  the  Social  War,  the  SamniCes  having  joined  the  Marai,  Ves- 
tini,  Peligni,  and  others,  in  the  common  league  against  Rome,  are  defeated  and 
slaughtered  without  mercy  by  Sylla,  who  exclaims  that  Rome  can  enjoy  no 
repose  as  long  as  a  number  of  Saranites  can  collect  together.  The  devastation 
of  Samnium  by  Sylla  is  most  effectual ;  the  towns  are  burned  and  ftzed  to  the 
ground.     Beneventum  alone  is  spared, 

VI.  The  last  lime  the  Samnites  appear  in  history  is  during  the  war  of  Sylla 
against  the  younger  Marius,  when  Pontius  Telesinns  joins  the  latter  at  the 
head  of  40,000  Samnites  and  Lncanians,  steals  a  march  upon  Sylla,  who  is  be- 
sieging Praiueste,  and  advances  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which  is  without 
any  adequate  defence.  Telesinus  tells  hia  Samnites  that  he  is  the  enemy  of 
both  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  that  his  object  is  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sylla,  however,  comes  in  time  to  save  the  city.  A  desperate 
battle  ensues,  and  the  Samnites,  after  having  nearly  gained  tlie  day,  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  Anteranffi,  where  Telesinus  is  killed.  Between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand Samnites  surrender  to  Sylla,  who  marches  them  to  Rome,  and,  having  shut 
thAn  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  has  them  all  butchered  in  cold  blood  while  he 
is  haranguing  the  senate  in  the  neighboring  temple  of  Bellona.  The  remainder 
of  the  Samnites  are  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the  taking  of  Frseneste. 

(C.)  Cities  of  SiMNinw. 
In  the  territory  of  the  CarSceni  we  find,  1.  Aufidena,  their 
capital,  now  Alfidena.  Frontinus  informs  us  that  it  became 
a  military  colony.  2.  Samnium,  near  the  source  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  on  the  site  now  called  Cerro.  The  existence  of  a  city 
of  this  name  was  doubted  for  some  time  by  modern  writers,  bm 
the  point  has  been  folly  established  by  Romanelli.  3.  Castel- 
lum  Cardcenorum,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the 
Sagjws,  now  Sangro,  and  on  the  site  of  the  fortress  which 
takes  its  name  from  that  river,  Caslel  di  Sangro.  According 
to  Zonaras,  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  banditti  until  it  was  stormed 
by  the  Romans,  who  on  this  occasion  are  said  to  have  acquired 
so  rich  a  booty  that  they  began  from  that  time  to  coin  silver 
drachmse.     4.  Aqmlonia,  to  the  southeast,  now  Agnone,  near 
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the  source  of  the  Trinius,  now  Trig-no.  This  place  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  Aquilonia,  on  the  Appian  Way, 
near  the  confines  of  ApuHa,  and  now  Lacedo^na. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Pentrt  we  find,  1,  Bovianum,  their 
capital,  situate  among  lofty  mountains,  and  near  the  site  of 
the  modern  Boiano.  Livy  describes  it  as  a  most  opulent  and 
important  place,  and  the  consequence  attached  by  the  Romans 
to  its  possession  is  evinced  by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they 
made  to  conquer  it.  In  the  Social  War  it  became  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  the  confederates,  after  Corfinium  had  been 
abandoned.  Nothing  of  its  former  importance,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  ruinous  and 
deserted.  It  became  a  military  colony  under  Ctesar.  2.  JEser- 
nia,  to  the  northwest  of  Bovianum,  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
and  now  Isernia.  It  was  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  those  col- 
onies which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  firm  adherence 
to  the  Eoman  power  during  the  war  with  Hannibal.  It  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus  and  Nero.  3.  TrSventwm,  to  the  north- 
east, now  Trivento,  on  the  Trinius,  now  Trigno.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  also  a  ■mwnicipium.  4.  MSronia,  to  the 
northeast,  talien  by  Marcellus  in  the  second  Punic  war,  together 
with  some  considerable  magazines  deposited  there  by  Hannibal. 
Its  site  corresponds  to  Campo  Marano,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Trigno.  5.  Tlfernum,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  present 
Ponte  di  Limosano,  on  the  River  Tifernusi  now  the  Bifemo. 
The  Mons  Tifernus  was  at  the  source  of  the  same  river,  near 
Bovianum.  6.  Sepinunt,  to  the  southeast  of  Bovianum,  a  place 
of  some  note,  and  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Papirius  Cursor. 
It  became  a  colony  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  site  answers  to 
that  which  is  now  called  Attilia,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mod- 
ern Sepino.  The  continual  warfare  to  which  the  country  of 
the  Samnites  was  so  long  exposed,  produced  its  natural  effects 
on  many  of  the  ancient  towns  cited  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  but 
of  which  no  vestige  can  now  be  traced  with  certainty.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  necessarily  brief  in  the  rest  of  our  enumera- 
tion. 

7.  AUifcB,  to  the  southwest  of  Bovianum,  now  Allife.  This 
place  was  noted  for  the  large-sized  drinking-cups  made  ther«. 
8.  Telesia,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  ruins  ot 
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whieli  are  to  be  seen  about  a  mile  from  the  modem  Telese. 
This  town  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  iirst  march  througii 
Samnium.  It  was  the  native  place  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  fought  against  Sylla.  9.  Cdminium  Ceritum,  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  and  now  Gereto. 

On  crossing  ihe  Vultumus,  we  enter  into  that  part  of  the 
Samnite  territory  which  belonged  properly  to  the  Caudinc  Sam- 
nites.  Among  the  cities  in  this  quarter  may  be  named,  1.  Sd- 
ticiila,  now  St.  Agata  dei  Goti,  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  named  by  Virgd  among  those  which  sent  aid  to  Tur- 
nus.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus, 
under  the  consuls  Papirius  Cursor  and  C.  Junius.  2.  Caudium, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  the  site  of  which  is  to  be 
fixed  at  Paolisi  or  Cervinara.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place 
was  the  famous  pass  called  Furca  (or  Furciilm)  Caitdinte,  "  the 
Caudine  Forks,"  where  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  the 
consuls  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  was  entrapped  by  the 
Samnite  leader  C.  Pontius,  and  compelled  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  According  to  the  best  opinion,  the  valley  of  Arpaia  rep- 
resents the  Furcte  Caudinte,  a  oiroumstance  which  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  name  of  Furcla,  which  this  valley  is  known 
to  have  borne  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  little  village  in  this  quarter,  now  called  Forchie. 
Among  the  mountains  which  form  the  passes  of  Arpaia  and 
MontesarcMo  we  must  distinguish  Mons  Tdbumus,  which  rises 
to  the  east  of  Saticula.  This  lofty  mountain,  still  called  Ta- 
burno  or  Tabor,  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned by  the  poet  Gratius.  3.  BenSventum,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Caudium,  and  on  the  Appian  Way,  Its 
earlier  name  was  Mdleventum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  given 
it  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  more  auspi- 
cious appellation  of  Beneventum  was  substituted  when  the  Ro- 
mans sent  a  colony  thither.  Some,  however,  who  think  this 
explanation  more  fanciful  than  satisfactory,  make  the  earlier 
name  to  have  been  Maluentum,  without  any  reference  to  un- 
healthiness  of  situation,  and  as  this  sounded  to  Roman  ears  like 
Maleventum,  it  was  deemed  an  inauspicious  appellation,  and 
Beneventum  was  substituted.  Beneventum  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sabaius  and  Calor,  now  Sabbato  and  Calore. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Hirpini,  who,  though  eompre- 
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bemiod  lyidcr  Uio  gensi^l  de!ioniuia*"uin  of  Sainnitcs,  seom  to 
have  formed  a  distinct  people  T'l  ^  name  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  tlie  word  hirpus,  which  m  the  Samnite  dialect  sig- 
rufied  "  a  wolf;"  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  orig- 
inaUy  a  Sabine  colony,  who  were  guided  in  their  migrations  to 
this  quarter  by  following  the  tracks  of  this  species  of  animal. 

Among  the  cities  of  the  Hirpini  we  may  name,  1.  Abeliinum, 
now  Abellino,  in  the  mountains  which  separated  this  people  fcom 
the  Piccntini.  Its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  from  those 
of  another  Abeliinum,  which  belonged  to  Lucanii,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Abellinates  Protropt.  2.  ^culanum  or  jEclanum, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  about  thirteen  modem  miles  from  Bene- 
ventum,  in  a  southeast  direction.  It  was  besieged  by  SyUa 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  ruins  lie  near  Mirabella,  on  the 
site  called  by  the  natives  Le  Grotte.  3.  TaurQsium,  a  little  to 
the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Taurasi.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus  as  one 
of  the  to^vns  taken  by  that  general.  In  its  vicinity  were  the 
'Tatirasini  Campi,  where  Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  from  Sicily, 
was  totally  defeated  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  The  name  of 
these  plains  is  incorrectly  written  Arusini  Campi  in  Florus  and 
other  ancient  authors.  The  Romans,  many  years  afterward, 
settled  in  this  district  a  numerous  body  of  Ligurians  whom  they 
had  conquered  and  removed  from  their  country.  4.  ^quus  Tit- 
ticus  of  Equotutlcus,  to  the  northeast  of  Beneventum,  and  on 
the  Appian  "Way.  D'Anville  places  it  at  Castel  Franco,  which 
is  nearly  correct ;  the  exact  site,  however,  is  occupied  by  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  EleutSrio,  a  martyr,  who  is  stated  in  old 
ecclesiastical  records  to  have  suffered  at  .^quum.  This  place 
is  about  five  miles  from  Ariano,  in  a  northerly  direction.  Tu- 
ticus  is  an  Oscan  word,  and  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Magnus.  It  is  commonly  supposed- that  Horace  means  this 
place  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  {Sat.,  i.,  5, 
87),  where  he  makes  mention  of  a  town  having  a  name  that 
oould  not  be  introduced  into  hexameter  verse.  This  supposi- 
tion, however,  is  an  erroneous  one.  After  leaving  Beneventum, 
Horace  and  his  party  passed  the  first  night  at  a  villa  close  tc 
Trivicum,  now  Trtvico,  a  place  situate  to  the  southeast  of 
Equus  Tuticus,  among  the  mountaias  separating  Samnium 
from  Apulia.  On  the  following-  night  they  lodged  at  the  town 
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with  the  untractahle  name,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Canu- 
sium.  Now,  if  this  town  had  been  jEquus  Tutious,  they  must 
have  gone  back  in  a  northwestern  direction,  and  one  quite 
out  of  their  way ;  and,  besides,  they  must  then  have  travelled 
only  twenty-two  miles  during  the  first  and  second  day,  and  have 
left  forty-two  miles  for  the  third.  This,  however,  is  both  at  va- 
riance  with  the  text,  and  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  journey  was  performed.  5.  Compsa,  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  this  part  of  Samnium,  now  Conza.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  a^i  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannse. 
It  was  here  that  this  general  left  all  his  baggage,  and  part  of 
his  army,  when  advancing  into  Campania. 

The  small  nation  of  the  Frmfani  appear  to  have  possessed  a  separate  political 
existence,  independent  of  the  Sam iiite  confederacy,  though  we  are  assured  they 
derived  their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous  race.  From  Plutarch  we 
learn  that  they  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent  of  terri- 
tory, we  find  it  restricted  hy  the  geographers  of  the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract 
of  country  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  Aieraus  and  Tifermis,  the  forraee 
separating  it  from  the  MarruciKi  on  the  norih,  and  try 

of  Apulia  to  the  south.    The  few  cities  of  the  Fren        w  h         h 
quainted  appear  to  hare  been  situate  on  the  coast.    T  0     na    til 

retaining  its  ancient  site  and  name.     Strabo  calls  al         h 

Frentani.    3.  Araanam,  south  of  the  preceding,  an    m  T  m 

of  this  town  seems  to  have  been  also  written  Anxa  nx 

site  now  called  Laaciano  Yecchia.     3.  BBca,  beyond        R         S     ra 
port  town.    Its  ruins  may  he  seen  at  aplace  named  P  A  H        ai 

along  the  coast,  and  now  Vasla  d'Amnume.  It  wa 
pirates,  who,  as  Strabo  reports,  fonned  their  dwelling  m  wr 
and  in  other  respects  lived  more  hke  beasts  of  prey  than  civdized  beings.  A 
Roman  colony  was  subsequently  established  here  Beyond  this  place  is  the 
month  of  the  TVinius,  now  Trigno.  fi.  Interamna,  a  small  town  and  port,  now 
Termoli.  The  Ti/irtms.nowtheBt/irBo,  terminates  the  description  of  the  .^^cr 
Frenlarms  to  the  south. 

11.  APULIA,  INCLUDING  .DAUNIA  AND  MESSAPIA  OR  lAPYGlA. 
Name,  BouNDtHiES,  &c. 

I.  We  have  now  left  central  Italy  or  Italia  Propria,  and  are  entering  upon  the 
region  called  Magna  Gracia  (^  "EAJ,nf  iLtyuXti),  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  established  by  the  Greeks  in  this  section 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  this  appella- 
tion extended,  but,  according  to  the  Iftst  authorities,  it  appears  to  have  com- 
prised Apalia,  Meatapia  or  la^gia,  Lucania,  and  Braitlum ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  portion  of  Italy  that  remains  still  to  be  considered  by  us. 

II.  It  appears  from  Strabo's  account  that  the  name  oi  Apalia  was  originally 
applied  to  asmall  tract  of  country  immediately  to  thesoutheast  of  the  Frentani 
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In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  the  term  Apulia  was  used  in  a  much  more 
extended  sense,  and  included  not  only  Daunia.  but  also  the  country  of  Mesmpia 
or  lapygia. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance, 
ths  term  Messapia  or  lapygia  appears  to  have  been  confined  at  first  to  that  penin- 
sula which  closes  the  Gulf  of  Taientum  to  the  southeast,  but  afterward  to  have 
had  the  same  extonsion  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  which  the  Roman  historians 
and  geographers  assigned  to  Apulia,  a  name  of  which  the  Greeks  were  ignorant. 

IV.  The  boundaries  of  Apulia,  then,  in  the  widest  sense  nf  the  term,  were  as 
follows :  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Frenlani  and  the  Simi^  Vrias;  on 
the  northeast  by  the  Hadriatic ;  on  the  southeast  by  the  HadriaHc  and  a  part  of 
the  Sinus  Tarenlimis;  and  on  the  southwest  by  Samnium  and  Lucania. 

V.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  portions  of  country  compre- 
hended under  this  name,  and  which  are,  I.  Apnlia  Pvoper ;  3,  Daujun ;  3.  Pm- 
celia ;  and,  4.  Messapia  or  lapygia. 

1.  APULIA  PROPEH. 

Apulia  Proper,  or  Apulia  originally  so  called,  M^as  a  distriot 
of  very  limited  extent.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  contigu- 
013S  to  the  Ager  Frentunus  on  one  side,  and  to  Daunia  on  the 
other,  and  its  lower  limit  was  a  line  drawn  from  the  coast  a 
little  below  Uria  or  Hyrium  and  the  Lams  Urianus,  now 
Lago  Yarano,  across  the  country  to  the  Apennines  above  Lu- 
ceria. 

Beginning,  then,  from  the  River  Tifornus,  we  come  to,  1.  Cli- 
temia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  a  small  place  called 
Licchiano,  on  the  little  river  Sacc/iione,  near  the  sea.  2.  ia- 
rinum,  to  the  southwest,  and  the  ruins  of  which  occupy  the  site 
called  Larino  Vecchio.  This  was  a  place  of  considerable 'im- 
portance, and  appears  to  have  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Fren- 
tani,  from  the  name  of  Larinates  Frentdni  attached  to  its  in- 
habitants by  Pliny.  It  formed  in  itself  a  small  independent 
state  before  it  became  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  We  have 
frequent  mention  of  Larinum  in  Cicero't  defence  of  Cluentius, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  the  place.  We  gather,  too,  from  the  same 
oration,  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  and  m  a  ilourishing  con- 
dition, "3.  Calela,  to  the  southwest,  a  fortress  near  which  Mi- 
nucins  was  stationed  during  the  absence  of  the  dictator  Fabius. 
Its  site  answers  to  Casa  Calenda.  4  Gerunmm,  about  two 
miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  selected  by  Hannibal 
for  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign  against  Fabius.  It 
had  been  previously  carried  by  storm,  the  private  dwelhngs  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  principal  buildings  were  reserved  only 
as  m^azines  for  the  corn  wliich  the  surrounding  country  sup- 
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plied  ill  ;;riat  abundance.  It  was  liere  that  Hannibal  was  op- 
posed torib.c  rash  Minucius,  wlio,  but  for  tiie  timely  aid  afforded 
him  by  Fabins,  would  have  paid  dearly  for  his  presumption  in 
supposing  that  he  was  able  to  cope  with  the  Carthaginian  leader. 
Getunium  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  a  spot  stiU  known 
by  tile  name  of  Gironc,  between  Casd  Calenda  and  Montorw. 

■5.  Teule  ApHluin,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Teate  of 
the  Marrucini.  It  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Cli- 
temia,  and  its  ruins  bear  the  uame  of  Chieli  Verxhio.  C.  Tea- 
num  Apulum,  so  called  -to  distinguish  it  from  the  Campanian 
Teanum,  It  lay  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  Strabo 
makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  tlie  head  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  sea,  which  encroached  to  considerably  upon  the  land  that 
tJie  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point  and  Puteoli  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  stadia.  This  lake  was  the  Lacus  Pantdnus, 
now  Lago  dt  Lesina.  The  ruuis  of  Teanum  exist  on  the  site 
of  Civilate,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Fortore. 
the  ancient  Frento,  aiid  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  7.  Uria  or  Urei- 
um  (Ovpeiov),  as  Strabo  writes  it,  but,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
Hyrium  ("Tp(ov),  a  place  the  situation  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  determined,  partly  because  there  was  another  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Mcssapia,  and  partly  because  Strabo  and 
Pliny  differ  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  present  one,  Strabo 
placing  it  to  the  north  of  the  promontory  of  Garganum,  and  Pliny 
to  the  south  of  it.  Strabo's  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one, 
and  his  Ureium  answers  to  the  modem  Rodi.  Hence,  too,  the 
Sinus  Urias,  which  is  erroneously  placed  on  most  maps'  below 
the  promontory  of  Garganum,  is  more  correctly  placed  above  it. 

Opposite  to  the  Sinus  Urias,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  coast,  arc  some  small  islands,  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  scene  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Diomede's  companions,  who 
were  changed  into  birds,  and  of  the  disappearance  of  that  hero 
himself.  Hence  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  InSula  Di- 
omedea.  Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strabo 
and  PJiny  recognize  two,  and  the  latter  states  that  one  was 
called  Diomedea,  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however,  reck- 
ons five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number,  if  we  include 
m  the  group  three  barren  rocks,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name  of  islands.  The  island  which  Pliny  calls  Diomedea  ap- 
pears to  have  also  borne  the  appellation  Tremttus,  as  we  -learn 
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from  Tacitus,  who  informs  ns  that  it  was  the  spot  to  which 
Angustus  removed  -his  abandoned  grand-daughter  Julia,  and 
where  she  terminated  a  hie  of  infamy.  It  is  now  called  Tre- 
niiti.     Teutria  is  now  Pianosa. 


I.  Datmia,  estended  from  the  southern  limits  of  Apulia  Proper,  as  far  south  as 
i,  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  Aufiilus  to  Sihium,  now  Garagnone,  in  the 
Apennines,  and  passing  to  the  east  of  Canna;  and  Cnnusjun  which  therefore 
both  belonged  to  the  Daunian  territory. 

TI.  The  Daunii  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Ital  an  tribes  with 
ivliich  the  Greeks  became  acquainted,  Irom  the  circumstance  of  their  bavjng 
formed  colonies,  which  they  established  at  a  remote  per  od  on  the  nestem 
shores  ot  the  Adriatic,  This  people,  iccord  ng  to  the  received  tradition  oU 
tained  their  appellation  from  Daunus,  the  father  in  la\t  of  Diomede  the  latter 
un  his  return  from  Troy,  having  been  compelled  by  domestic  troables  to  aban- 
don his  native  country,  and  having  founded  another  kingdom  in  the  plains  wa- 
tered by  the  Aufidus.  This  tradition,  whatever  may  be  its  truth  in  other  re- 
spects, proves  at  least  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Daunians  as  an  indigenous  peo- 
ple of  Italy.  Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  asserted  that  Uaunns 
was  an  Illyrian  chief,  who,  driven  from  his  country  by  an  adverse  faction,  fornicd 
a  settlement  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

III.  According  to  some  writers,  the  Apuli.,  Daanii,  Pcucetii,  and  Calah'-i  were 
actually  Ulyrians  ;  but  the  safer  opinion  undoubtedly  is  to  consider  th"m  as  the 
descendants  of  a  remnant  of  Liburni  and  other  ancient  niyrjans,  iiiinglt.ii  Milh 
a  subsequent  and  preponderating  influx  of  Oscans  and  different  natiuo  Italian 

Among  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Daunia  we  may  notice  Lie 
following :  1.  Mertnum,  to  the'  northeast  of  Uria  or  Hyriiimj 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Gargdiiuiii.  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  "  Merin&tes  ex  GargaTto."  The  church  of  St. 
Maria  di  Mlertno  marks  tlie  ancient  site.  2.  Ag-asus  Parlus, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory,  now  probably  Po^'lo  Greco. 
3.  Malinum,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Garganus,  and  the  name  <^ 
which  is  recalled  by  the  Ta.oAs,ia.- Matinata,  which  probably  also 
marks  the  ancient  site.  It  was  here,  according  to  the  best  com- 
mentators on  Horace,  that  Archytas,  the  celebrated  philosopher 
of  Tarentum,  was  interred,  when  cast  on  shore 'after  ship\vTecli. 
The  vicinity  of  this  town  was  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey. 
One  of  the  summits  of  Garganus,  inland  from  this  place,  was 
called  Drium  Mons.  On  it  were  two  chapels  sacred  to  Cal- 
chas  and  Podalirius,  A  rivulet  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain  was  said  to  have  the  property  of  healing  all  disorders 
incident  to  cattle.  Mons  Garganus  is  called  at  the  present  day 
Monle  Sanf  Angeh. 
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4.  Sipus  \l4-!rovz,  ovvTo^),  or,  as  tiie  Latins  write  it,  Sipon- 
turn,  lower  down  on  the  coast,  and  soutliwest  of  Matinum.  It 
was  a  city  of  Greelc  origin,  and  great  antiquity,  and  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  founded  by  Diomedc.  According  to  Strabo, 
the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  the  eiroumstatice  of 
great  quantities  of  cuttle-fish  (ojjitjo,  sepia)  being  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  on  its  shore.  The  ruins  of  this  once  flourishing  city 
are  said  to  exist  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Manfredonia, 
th6  founding  of  which  tjity  led  to  the  final  desertion  of  Sipon- 
tum  by  its  inhabitants,  as  they  were  transferred  by  King  Man- 
fred! to  this  modern  town,  which  is  known  to  have  risen  under 
his  auspices. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Daunia,  we  come  to,  1,  Arpt,  or,  as  it  was  first  called,  Argy- 
rippa,  which  last  appellation  was  supposed  to  be  a  modification 
.  of  'Apyof  'l-m^iov,  the  name  which  it  was  said  to  liave  received 
originally  from  its  reputed  founder  Diomede.  Arpi  lay  in  a 
southwest  direction  from  Sipontum,  and,  whoever  was  its  found- 
er, appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  was  greatly  reduced,  but  it  still  continued  to  exist  un- 
del'  Constantino  as  an  episcopal  see.  The  ruins  observable  be- 
tween Foggia  and  Manfredonia  are  supposed  to  pomt  out  the 
exact  situation  of  Arpi,  and  are  said  stiU  to  retain  that  name. 
2.  Sulapia,  to  the  southeast,  between  a  lake  thence  called  Pa- 
lus  Salapina  and  the  River  Aufldus.  This  also  was  a  place 
of  very  early  origin,  and  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  Rho- 
dian  colony.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  finding  ils  proxim- 
ity to  the  lalte  or  marsh  injurious  to  health,  removed  eventually 
nearer  the  coast,  where  they  built  a  new  town,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  prtetor,  ^who  caused  a  commu- 
nication to  be  opened  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  Consid- 
erable remains  of  both  towns  are  still  standing  at  some  distance  ' 
from  each  othef,  under  the  name  of  Salpi.  The  Palus  Sala- 
pina is  now  called  Lago  di  Salpi. 

3.  Luc&ria,  to  the  southwest,  another  town  of  great  antiquity, 
and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede.  It  was  an  import- 
ant city,  and  was  noted,  also,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  a 
property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  common  to 
all  Apulia.  The  town  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  t!ie 
modern  name  of  Lucera.     4.  Herdonia,  to  the  southeast,  now 
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Ch'ilona,  on  'a  branali  of  T!ie  Appian  Way.  It  was  buriia-J  by 
Hannibal,  and  thti  inhabitants  were  removed  from  the  place. 
)t  must,  however,  have  risen  afterward  from  this  state  of  ruin, 
f.incc  we  iind  it  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Frontinus,  under  the 
corrupt  name  of  Ardona.  Strabo  calls  it  Cerdonia,  and  places 
it  on  the  continuation  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Canusi- 
um  and  Beneventum.  5.  Asc&lum  Apulum,  to  the  southwest 
oi- Herdonia,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  AscHlum  in 
Picenum.  It  was  under  the  walls  of  this  town  that  Pyrrhus 
encountered  a  second  time  the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained 
a  signal  victory  in  Lucania.  The  battle  was  obstinately  con- 
tested, but  attended  with  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  side. 
The  site  of  this  place  corresponds  to  the  modern  AscoK.  6.  Fg- 
niisia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  gTeat  Appian  Way  leading  to  Ta- 
rentum.  It  is  now  Venc^a.  This  place  appears  to  have  been 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus.  After  the  disaster  at  Cannse,  it  afforded  a  retreat  to 
the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful  of  men  who  escaped  with  him 
from  that  bloody  field.  The  services  rendered  by  the  Venusini 
on  that  occasion  obtained  for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks 
and  eulogium  of  the  Roman  senate.  Venusia  is  remarkable, 
also,  in  literary  history,  from  the  poet  Horace  having  been  born 
within  its  territory,  on  the  doubtful  confines  of  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania. To  the  south  of  Venusia  rises  Mons  Vultur,  now  Monte 
Vulture,  alluded  to  by  Horace  among  the  scenes  of  his  e&.r!y 
boyhood.  From  the  conical  shape  of  the  mountain,  and  its  min- 
eralogical  character,  naturalists  have  inferred  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tinct volcano. 

7.  Forentum,  about  _eight  miles  south  of  Venusia,  and  now 
Forenza.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  Mons  Vultur,  and  m 
mentioned  by  Horace.  8.  Bantid,  more  to  the  east,  and  higher 
up  toward  the  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  Mar- 
collus  fell  a  victim  to  tKe  stratagem  of  Hannibal.  Bantia  is 
also  mentioned  by  Horace.  Th.e  modern  name  is  Banza. 
9.  Acherontia,  now  Acerenza,  situate,  as  Horace  describes  it, 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  hill  south  of  Forentum.  Livy  and  Pro- 
copius  both  mention  it  as  a  place  of  great  strength.  10.  Cd- 
nUsium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  was  a  flourishing  and  very  ancient 
city,  and  its  origin  seems  to  belong  to  a  period  which  reaches 
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far  boyoad  the  records  of  Roman  history,  and  of  which-  we  pos- 
sess no  memorial  but  what  a  fabulous  tradjtion  has  conveyed 
to  us.  Splendid  remains  of  antiquity  still  exist  among  its  ru- 
ins, which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Canosa.  This  place,  also, 
like  Venusia,  afforded  shelter  to  the  Roman  fugitives  after  the 
battle  of  CannEE,  Hadrian  colonized  the  town,  and  procured 
for  it  a  supply  of  good  water,  of  which  it  stood  in  much  need, 
as  we  learn  from  Horace.  The  epithet  of  "  biling'uis,"  applied 
by  the  same  poet  to  this  place,  refers  to  the  mixed  dialect  of 
.  Oscan  and  Greek  that  was  spoken  here.  11.  Cannm,  a  village 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Canusium,  toward  the  sea,  ami 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Aufidus.  It  is  memorable  for  th;: 
great  victory  obtained  by  Harmibal  in.  its  vicinity  over  the  Ro- 
man consuls  Terentius  Varro  and  ^miUus  PauJus.  The  bat- 
tle was  fought  on  the  second  of  August,  B.C.  216.  Of  the  Ro- 
mans there  fell  45,000,  among  whom  were  the  consul  ^milius 
Paulus,  eighty  senators,  and  a  ntimber  of  persons  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  highest  offices  of  the  republic.  Varro  escaped 
with  a  few  horsemen  to  Venusia,  and  another  small  detachment 
threw  itself  into  Canusium ;  but  Hannibal,  unconcerned  about 
the  latter,  marched  toward  Capua.  It  appears  from  Polybius 
that  Cannas,  as  a  town,  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  and  a  village  would  seem  to  have  sprung  up 
on  its  site.  The  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to  have  been 
1  by  the  Romans  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  them 
I  uneasiness  and  annoyance.  It  commanded,  in- 
deed, all  the  adjacent  country,  and  was  the  principal  southern 
depot  of  stores  and  provisions,  on  which  they  had  depended  for 
the  approaching  campaign.  The  field  of  battle  was  the  plain 
between  Cannse  and  the  Aufidus.  The  site  of  CannsB,  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Oanne. 

3.  PEUCETIA. 
I.  NfiT  lo  the  Daunii  were  the  Piucilii,  who,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Hal- 
ioarnassus,  derived  their  name  from  Peucetius,  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia, 
who,  with  his  brother  CEnotrus,  migrated  I"  Italy  seventeen  generations  before 
the  fiiege  of  Troy.  Tbis,  however,  seems  U>  be  pure  fable.  The  Peucelii  aro 
always  spoken  of  in  history,  even  hytliP  Greeks  themselves,  as  barbarians,  who 
il  respect  from  the  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  other  neighboring 


II.  The  name  oXPt/Aiculi  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ihat  part  o(  Pence-. 
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tia  which  was  more  particularly  situated  on  the  coast  between  the  AuMus  and 
the  confines  of  the  Calabri.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  that  this  particular  tribe  dc 
rived  their  origin  fram  Illyria. 

Ill-  The  Ptucltii  appear,  then,  to  have  estended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic, from  the  Aufidus  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bruniisium,  which  city  belonged 
to  lapygia ;  and  in  the  interior  their  territory  reached  as  fer  as  Sihium,  in  the 
Apennines,  constituting  principally  what  in  modern  geography  is  called  Tei-ra 
di  Bari. 

Omitting  the  mention  nf  several  places  known  only  from  the 
Itineraries,  we  come  to,  1.  Barium,  now  Bari,  the  first  town 
of  note  we  meet  with  on  the  coast  after  leaving  the  Aufidus. 
[t  is  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  account  of  his  jourftey  to 
Brundisium,  and  the  epithet  "piscosi"  employed  by  him  in 
speaking  of  it,  refers  to  the  extensive  lishery  carried  on  here  in 
former  days.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Bari  are  said  to 
be  still  principaUy  fishermen.  2.  Egnatia,  further  on,  sitnate 
upon  the  coast,  and  communicating  its  name  to  the  consular 
way  which  followed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Brundisium. 
Its  ruins  are  still  apparent  near  the  Torre  d^Agnazzo  and  the 
town  of  Monopoli.  Piiny  states  that  a  certain  stone -was 
show^i  at  Egnatia  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
sett^ig  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it.  It  was  this  prod- 
igy, seemingly,  which  aiforded  so  much  amusement  to  Horace 
on  his  Brundisian  journey. 

In  the  interior  t)f  Peucetia  we  may  notice  the  following 
towns :  1.  Rubi,  now  Ruvo,  to  the  east  of  Canusium,  and  on 
the  Egnatian  Way.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  the  account 
of  his  journey.  2.  Rudice  Peucetite,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Rvdim  in  Cala- 
bria. RomaneUi  places  it  at  the  modern  Andria.  3.  Bvtiin- 
tuni,  to  the  southeast  oi  Rubi,  and  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  It 
is  now  Bitonto.  4.  Grumum,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
iiow  Grnvto,  a  village  not  far  from  Palo.  The  inhabitants  are 
eaiied  G-rumbestini  by  Pliny.  5.  AzStium,  to  the  northeast  of 
tb;  preceding,  and  now  Rotigliano.  It  appears  to  answer  to 
th-j  Ehelium  of  the  Theodosian  Table.  6.  Silvium,  to  the  east 
of  Venusia,  now  Garagnone.  It  was  situate  on  the  Appian 
V\'ay,  among  the  Apennines. 

l.BlESSiFIA  OR  lAPfGIA. 

I.  Ai-L  that  now  remains  of  Aiiulia  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Mcam- 

l-ia  or  Jiiiiijgia,  comprising  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  peninsula  winch  inclu- 

tes  the  Gulf  of  Tarenhan  to  'iie  norihef.?!,  and  Which  has  not  unaptly  hfp.n 
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termed  by  modern  geographers  tbe  heet  of  the  boot.  Under  this  appellation, 
ilierefore,  win  be  included  the  Cidabri,  the  Sdlentini,  and  the  city  of  TuTerdwa, 
witli  its  territory. 

lb  The  name  Messapia  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  tbe  whole  country 
from  the  town  of  Mtssapia  in  Calabria,  to  which  it  originally  belonged.  The 
name  lapygia  was  popularly  derived  from  lapyx,  the  son  of  Dsedalus.  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable.  Still,  thoQgh  we  have  no  positive  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  tbe  lapyges,  their  existence  on  tbese  shores,  prior  to  tbe 
arrival  of  any  Grecian  colony,  is  recognized  by  the  earliest  writers  of  tbat  na- 
tion, such  as  Herodotus  (tii.,  170)  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  (ap  Diom/a  Hal , 
i.,  33).  Tbucyilides  evidently  considered  them  as  barbarians  (vil,  33),  as  well 
as  Scy^ax,  in  bis  Periplus  (p.  G),  and  Pausanias  (x,,  10) ;  and  this,  m  fact,  is 
Ihe  idea  which  vre  must  form  of  tliis  people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as 
descended  from  an  Um&rian,  Oscan,  or  Illjrian  race,  or  from  an  intermi\ture 
of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. 

III.  The  name  of  lapygia  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  except  as  in  tpppl 
lation  borrowed  from  the  Greelts,  to  whom  it  was  familiar.  We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  the  name  of  lapygia  began  to  be  superseded  by  that  of  Apulia, 
lint  we  may  observe  that  even  the  latest  Greek  writers  always  designate  this 
pait  uf  Italy  by  the  former  appellation. 


The  district  occupied  by  the  Calabri  seems  to  have  been 
that  maritime  part  of  the  lapygian  peninsula  extending'from 
Brundisium  to  the  city  of  Hydruntum,  ajid  answering  n^rlj 
to  what  is  Tir,w  called  Terra  di  Lecce.  This  branch  of  the  la- 
pygian rac<3  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  distin- 
guished by  the  Greeki«-^-at  least  we  do  not  find  it  noticed  by 
any  writer  of  that  nation  anterior  to  Polybius. 

Aniong  the  cities  in  this  quarter,  we  may.  name,  L  BrundU- 
mm,  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  city  on  this  coast,  and 
now  Brindisi.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  BpeireiTioj',  aword 
which  in  the  Messapian  language  signified  "  a  stag's  head," 
from  tke  resemblance  which  its  different  harbors  and  creeks  boi' j 
to  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  Various  accounts  arc  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  place,  bat  all  unsatisfactory.  Its  antiquity  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  Brundisiui  ;i 
was  already  in  existence  when  the  LacedEemonian  Phalantlii;.^ 
arrived  vrith  his  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  advanta- 
geous situation  of  its  harbor  for  communicating  with  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Greece  naturally  rendered  Brundisium  a  place  of 
great  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country  had 
fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Brundisium  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentura,  which  had  hitherto  en- 
1  all  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  nor  did  the  fa. 
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eilities  which  it  afforded  for  extending  their  conquests  out  of 
that  country  escape  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Xln- 
tier  the  pretence  that  several  towns  on  tliis  coast  had  favored 
the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war  against  them,  and 
soon  possessed  themselves  of  Brundisium,  whither  a  colony  was 
sent,  B.C.  245.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  of  this  port 
continued  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Eoman  empiie.  Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  here  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  into  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and 
from  the  convenience  of  its  harbor,  and  its  facility  of  access 
from  every  other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  pf  general 
thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries.  When  the 
rapid  advance  of  Cassar  forced  Pompey  to  remove  the  seat  uf 
war  into  Epirus,  he  was  for  some  time  blockaded  by  his  suc- 
cessful adversary  in  Brundisium.  Ctesar  describes  accurately 
the  works  undertaken  there  by  his  orders  for  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  enemy ;  and  from  his  account  we  learn  that  this 
place  ha  I  two  harbors,  one  called  the  interior,  the  other  the  ex- 
terior, communicating  by  a  very  narrow  passage.  Strabo  con- 
sidered the  harbor  of  Brundisium  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum, 
for  the  latter  was  not  free  from  shoals.  It  was  at  Brundisium 
that  a  convention  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  ex-  . 
citing  differences  between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony,  and 
among  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  former  was  MiEce- 
nas,  who  was  accompanied  by  Horace.  It  was  this  'journey 
which  the  poot  has  so  humorously  delineated  in  the  fifth  Satire 
of  the  First  Book  of  these  productions.  At  the, present  day 
the  commercial  advantages  of  this  once  celebrated  port  are  near- 
ly all  lost  by  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  being  almost  shut 
up,  and  allowing  ingress  to  only  the  smallest  vessels, 

3.  Rudi(B,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Ru- 
di(B  Calohrai,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rudi<e  in  Peucetia.  It 
was  celebrated  as  having  been  the,  birth-place  of  Bnnius.  Its 
remains  are  still  known  by  the  name  of  Ruge.  3.  Hydras 
{'TilpoSf),  called  by  the  Latins  Hydruntum,  and  now  Otranto, 
to  the  southeast  of  Budise.  This  was  a  port  of  some  note  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Scylax,  who  names  it  in  his  Periplus.  It 
was  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  Greece,  the  distance 
being  only  fifty  miles,  and  the  passage  might  be  effected  in  five 
hours.     This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus,  it  is  said,  to  form  the 
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project  of  uniting  the  two  coasts  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  from 
Hydruntum  to  ApoJlonia !  In  Straho's  time  Hydruntum  was 
only  a  small  town,  though  its  harbor  was  still  frequented. 

In  the  interior  of  lapygia,  which,  properly  speaking,  seems 
to  have  been  the  territory  of  the  Messapii,  we  may  notice, 

1.  Carminianum,  now  Ca/tmignano.  2.  Stumium,  to.the  soutli- 
east  of  the  preceding,  now  Sternacdo.  3.  Uria  or  Syria,  in 
the  more  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  Brundisium 
and  Tarentum,  and  now  Oria.  This  was  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  said  to  have  been  of  Cretan  origiuj  a  fable 
connected,  in  some  way  with  the  legend  that  the  lapygians 
were  a  colony  from  Crete.  4.  Messapia,  between  Uria  and 
Brundisium,  and  supposed  by  some  to  have  communicated  its 
name  to  the  Messapian  nation,  It  coincides  probably  with  the 
modern  Messagna. 

The  8allenttni  or  Salentini  can  not  be  distinguished  with 
accuracy  from  the  Calabri,  as  we  find  the  former  appellation 
used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  applied 
not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  lapygia,  but  even  to  districts 
entirely  removed  from  it.  Strabo  himself  confesses  the  diffi- 
culty of  assigning  any  exact  limits  to  these  two  people,  and  he 
contents  himself  with  observing  that  the  country  of  the  Sal- 
lentini  lay  properly  around  the  lapygian  promontory.  It  was 
asserted  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the 
conduct  of  Idomeneus,  their  king,  had  arrived  in  this  quarter 
during  theii  wajiderings  after  the  capture  of  Troy. 

Among  tlje  cities  in  tiiis  part  of  the  peninsula,  we  may  no- 
tice, 1.  BarmAdium,  an  inland  town  of  the  Sallentini,  now  Muro. 

2.  Basta,  to  the  southeast,  the  people  of  which  arc  called  Bas- 
terbini  by  Pliny.  The  name  of  this  city  occurs,  also,  in  the 
remarkable  Messapian  inscription  found  near  its  site.  The  an- 
cient appellation  of  Basta  is  yet  partly  preserved  in  that  of 
Yaste.  Close  to  the  sea  Wi^s  a  temple  of  Minerva,  once  very 
celebrated  and  wealthy.  It  was  afterM'ard  called  Castrum 
Minervw,  and  the  spot  is  still  called  Castro.  3.  Leuca,  al- 
most at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  some  traces  of  the 
name  of  which  still  exist  on  the  spot  in  that  of  a  church  ded- 
icated to  the  Virgin  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  dt  Leuca. 
The  lapygian  promontory,  also,  is  now  called  Capo  di  Leuca. 
For  an  account  of  this  promontory,  consult  page  257. 
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4.  CalHpOHs,  to  the  northwest  of  Leuoa,  -and  on  the  upper 
sh'ore  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  It  is  now  GalUpoH.  The 
name  alone  of  this  place,  if  we  hsd  no  other  evidence  of  the 
>*aot,-  would  indicate  a  Greek  origin.  It  owed  its  foundation  to 
Leucippus,  a  LacedEemonian,  who  erected  a  town  here  with  the 
consent  of  the  Tarentines.  5.  Manduria,  to  the  northwest  of 
tlie  preceding,  and  southwest  of  Uria.  This  otherwise  ohseure 
place  has  acquired  some  interest  in  history  from  having  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  who  had  come  over  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Mesaapiaiis  and  Lucanians.  A  curious,  well  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  existing  near  this  tovra.  According  to  his  account, 
its  wat«r3  always  maintained  the  same  level,  whatever  quan- 
tity was  added  to  or  taken  from  it.  This  phenomenon  may  still 
be  observed  at  the  present  day.  -The  site  of  Mafiduria  is  now 
called  Casal  Nuovo. 

6.  Tarentum,  in  Greek  Tdpa^,  and  now  Taranto.  This  city 
was  situate  in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus, 
and  may  bo  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  colony  ever 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  whether  we  consider  its  celebrity  in  the 
annals  of  Greece,  ite  rank  among  the  Italian  states,  or  the  inr 
portance  subsequently  attached  to  its  possession  by  tlie  Romans. 
It  is  smA  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the  Messapians,  to 
which  were  joined  some  Cretan  colonists.  About  B.C.  694,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  stary,  Phalanthus,  the  leader  of  the  Parthenias 
from  Sparta,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  lapygia,  took  Tarentum, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants.  After  a  war  with,  the 
lapygians-,  in  which  Tarentum  sustained  severe  losses,  it  grad- 
ually became  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  and  tlie  most  pow- 
erful settlement  in  Magna  GrsDcia.  About  B.C.  338,  the  Ta- 
rentines-, being  engaged  in  war  with  their  neighbors  the  Lu- 
canians, applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Archidamiis,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  was  sent  to  them,  but  he  was  killed.ln  battle.  Some 
years  after,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii, 
they  called  in  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  uncle  to  Alexan- 
der the  Great ;  but  he  was  s»rprieed  and  Ivilled  by  the  Bruttii 
near  Pandosia,  B.C.  323.  The  Tarentines  had  by  this  time 
degenerated,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Italian  coast,  and 
had  become  luxurious  and  effeminate.  In  B.C.  282  they  be- 
came engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Jlomans,  and  called  Pyr- 
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rhus,  king  of  Ep  rus,  to  their  aid ;  but,  though  this  monarch 
was  sucoessfui  in  the  first  instance,  the  Tarentines  were  ^o 
effeminate  to  give  him  much  support,  and  the  Roman  arms 
finally  triumphed.  In  the  second  Punio  war,  irritated  at  the 
cruel  treatment  of  their  hostages,  who  had  attempted  to  es- 
cape from  Rome,  the  Tarentines  opened  their  gates  to  Hanni- 
bal. The  citadel,  however,  still  held  out  until  the  Romans, 
under  Fabius  Maximus,  surprised  and  recaptured  the  city. 
Immense  plunder  was  obtaiUed  on  this  occasion.  From  this 
period  the  prosperity  and  poUtioal  existence  of  Tarentum  may 
date  its  decline,  which  was  further  accelerated  by  the  prefer- 
ence shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundisium  for  the 
^tting  out  of  theii  naval  armaments,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposes  The  »  lubrity  of  its  climate,  the  singular  fertility 
of  its  territofy,  a  d  iti  advantageous  situation  on  the  sea,  as 
well  as  on  the  Ap.nan  Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city 
of  consequence  m  the  Augustan  age.  Horace  calls  it  "  molle 
Tarentum"  and  "-imbclle  Tarentum."  The  Greek  language 
and  manners  were  retained  by  the  inhabitants  even  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Tarentum  was  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  South- 
ern Italy.  About  A.D.  774,  Romualdus,  the  Langobard,  duke 
of  Beneventum,  took  Tarentum  from  the  Byzantinea  The 
Saracens  landed  at  this  place  about  A.D.  830,  The  town  was 
afterward  several  times  taken  and  retaken  and  sacked,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  tliat  the  old  city  on  the  main  land  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  island  or  penin- 
sula Ml  which  the  Acropolis  had  stood.  This  is  the  site  of 
modem  Taranto,  occupying  only  a  small  part  of  that  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Taranto  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  only  safe 
harbor  in  that  part  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Capo  di  Leuca.  The  ter- 
ritory  of  ancient  Tarentum  was  famed  for  its  wool,  and  much 
wool  is  still  groWn  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern  tovra. 
The  River  Galcesns,  now  the  Gahso,  flowed  within  five  miles 
of  Tarentum,  and  fell  into  the  infier  harbor.  The  sheep  which 
fed  along  the  bank:  of  this  stream  and  in  the  adjacent  valley 
of  Anion,  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they  were  covered  with  skins 
to  prdtect  it  from  injury.  This  stream  is  often  mentioned  in 
terms  of  praise  by  'the  fpets.  Tarentum  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  purple  dye. 
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The  fertile  ridge  and  valley  of  Aulon,  jus  referred  to,  were 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gatesus,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Tarentiim.  The  rnodern  name  is  Terra  di  Melone.  Hor- 
ace bestows  a  warm  eulogium  on  this  delightful  spot,  Satu- 
rtum  (Sarvpsov)  is  also  a  spot  in  the  Tarentine  territory  fre- 
qUently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  was  famed  for 
its  fertility  and  its  breed  of  horses.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
in  that  .of  Saturio,  a  hamlet  on  the  soa-coast,  about  seven  miles 
to  the  east  of  Taranto.  To  the  West  of  Tarentym  was  the  lit- 
tle rivet  Taras,  now  Tara. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  b^bor  of  Tarentum  were  two 
small  islands,  anciently  knawa. ^^Kttia^il<B  Ghmradm,  but 
which  derive  their  modern  nan^^^^^^H  apostles  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Pau^  They  deserve  |^^^^^^^B'^ing  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  who  states  that^^^^^^H  and  Eurymedon,* 
who  commanded  the  troops  JIMI^^^^Be  the  Athenians  in 
their  expedition  against  Sicily,  tookoi^Bard  here  some  Mes- 
sapian  archers,  supplied  by  Arta,  a  chief  of  that  nation,  with 
whom  they  had  contracted  an  alliance. 

12.  LUCANIA. 

(A.)       Bot'MDAKlEB,    HlSTOBY,    i  C. 

I.  Lucdnia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  the  Ptcentmi,  Samnium,  and 
Apulia;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  on  the  south 
by  Bruttium  and  the  Mare  Inferum  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Inferum,.  It  was  separated  from  Apulia  by  the  River 
Brad&nus,  and  a  line  drawn  from  that  stream  to  the  Sildrus, 
which  latter  stream  served  also  as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of 
the  Picentini.  To  the  south  it  was  separated^  irom  Bruttium 
by  the  rivers  Laus  and  Crathis,  the  former  emptying  into  the 
Mare  Inferum,  the  latter  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus. 

n.  The  Lucani  were  descended  from  the  Sabine  stock.  As 
their  numbers  increased,  they  gradually  advinced  from  the  in- 
terior toward  the  coast,  and  were  soon  eni.aged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  defence,  grad- 
ually yielded,  and  allowed  their  hardy  and  resistless  foes  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  all  the  settlements  foriiied  on  the  western 
coast.  The  Romans,  however,  subsequently  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  Lucani,  in  their  turn,  were  compelled  hi  sub- 
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mit  tc  the  victors  of  Pyrrhus.  The  war  which  Hannibal  sub- 
sequently carried  on  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula proved  a  source  of  serious  injury,  from  which  they  were 
slow  in  recovering. 

(B.)     Cities    of    Lucania. 

Beginning  with  the  cities  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
leaving  the  Bradmus,  now  the  Bradano,  we  come  to,  I.  Metu- 
pontum,  one  of  the  most  eelebrated  of  the  Grecian  colonies. 
The  original  name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Met&bum, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  d^^^d  from  Metahus,  a  hero  to  whom 
divine  honors  were  j^M^Btabum,  it  seems,  was  in  a  deserted 
state,  owing  prob^^^^^^Bttacks  of  the  neighboring  barba- 
rians, when  a  par^^^^^^K|  invited  for  that  jiiurpose  by  the 
*Sybarites,  landed  ^^^^^^^Knd  took  possession  of  the  town, 
which  thenceforth^^^^^pPRV^aTTOfTfoi',  or,  as  the  Homans 
afterward  wrote  ii^Selapontum.  The  Achteans,  soon  aftei 
their  arrival,  seom  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ta- 
rentines,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by  whiph  the  Braddnus  was 
recognized  as  forming  the  separation  of  the  two  territories. 
Pythagoras  was  held  in  particular  estimation  by  the  people  of ' 
this  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have  resided  here  for  many  years. 
After  his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited  was  convert- 
ed into  a  temple  of  Ceres,  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  city, 
after  a  long  and  flourishing  existence,  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
heap  of  ruins ;  but  the  causes  which  had  led  to  this  are  not 
stated.  Considerable  vestiges  still  exist  near  the  station  called 
Torre  di  Mare.  Crossing  the  Casuentus,  now  BasierUo,  flow- 
ing near  Metapontum,  and  the  Acalajtdus,  now  Salandella, 
we  come  to,  2._Heraclea,  situate  between  the  Aciris,  now  the 
Agri,  and  the  Stris,  now  the  Sinno.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Tarentines  after  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siris,  which 
had  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Siris.  Heraolea  is  remark- 
able as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek 
states  in  Italy.  Its  site  has  been  fixed'at  Policoro,  about  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  A^ri. 

3,  Pandosia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceduig,  and  not  many 
miles  from  it.  Plutarch,  iif  liis  life  of  Pyrrhus,  states  that  the 
first  battle  in  which  that  monarch  defeated  the  Romans  was 
fought  between  this  place  and  Horaclea.     This  city,  however, 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  the  PandOsia  near  which  Alex- 
ander of  EpiTus  lost  his  hfe.  This  last  was  in  Bruttinm. 
Traces  of  the  Lucanian  Pandosia  are  (o  be  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Agri,  about  five  mUes  from  the  ruins  of  Heraelea, 
at  a  place  called  Ang-lona.  4.  Siris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Tro- 
jan colony,  which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  lonians,  who 
migrated  from  Colophon  during  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  and,  haviag  taken  the  town  by  force,  changed  its  name 
to  Polmum.  The  poet  Archiloohus,  cited  by  Athenseus,  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  sun-ounding  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  place  are  said  to  have  rivalled  in  all  respects  the  luxury 
and  affluence  of  the  Sybarites.  When  the  Tarentines  founded 
Heraelea,  they  removed  all  the  Sirites  to  this  city,  and  Siris 
then  became  its  harbor  merely.  Siris  is  thought  to  have  stood 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  jSiMwo,  but  no  traces  of  it  remain.  5.La- 
garia^  to  the  southwest,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  party 
of  Phocians  headed  by  Epeus,  the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse. 
The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  good  repute,  and  is  still  much 
esteemed.  The  village  of  Nucara  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
ancient  site. 

6.  Sybaris,  situate  on  the  coast,  between  the  Crathis,  now 
the  Crati,  and  the  Sybaris,  now  the  Stbari  or  Coscile.  It  was 
a  colony  founded  about  B.C.  720,  hy  Achteans  and  Trcczonians, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  district,  increased  with 
great  rapidity  in  wealth  and  power ;  for,  at  the  time  of  its  great- 
est prosperity,  that  is,  about  two  hundred  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, it  had,  according  to  Strabo,  acquired  the  dominion  over 
four  neighboring  tribes,  had  twenty-five  subject  towns,  the  city 
itself  occupied  a  space  of  fifty  stadia  in  eircimiference,  and  the 
Sybarites  were  enabled  to  send  an  army  o{  300,000  men  into 
the  field.  It  became,  also,  the  mother  of  other  colonies,  and 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce,  especially  with  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  the  prosperity  of  Sybaris  had  a  pernicious 
influence  on  the  people,  and  within  the  short  period  of  two  hund- 
red and  ten  years  that  Sybaris  existed,  the  effeminacy  and 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
name  Sybarite  became  proverbial,  and  synonymous  with  a  vo- 
luptuous person.  Many  curious  particulars  in  illustration  of 
their  effeminatiC  character  are  mentioned  by  AthentBus,  which 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  if  they  were  not  reported  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  TimEeus,  and  Phylarohua.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  all  we  read  about  the  effeminacy  of  the  Syb- 
arites applies  only  to  the  ruling  aristocracy.  The  government 
appears  always  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
which,  as  the  words  of  Aristotle  seem  to  suggest,  consisted  of 
the  Trcezenians,  while  the  Ach^ans,  who  in  numbers  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Troszeniaus,  formed  the  commonalty.  These  two 
parties  were  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle,  which  at  last, 
when  'it  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  led  to  the  total  destruction 
of  Sybaris.  In  an  insurrection  which  occurred,  the  people  drove 
out  five  hundred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  divided  their  propertj' 
among  themselves.  The  exiles  fled  to  Ci-otona,  and  implored 
the  aid  of  its  citizens.  This  was  granted,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Sybarite  army  consisted  of  300,000  men,  while 
tlie  Crotoniats  could  muster  no  more  than  100,000.  These 
last,  however,  were  under  the  command  of  Milo,  the  celebrated 
athlete,  and  his  prowess  made  up  for  this  great  disparity  of 
numbers.  The  Sybai-ites  were  totally  defeated ;  the  conquer- 
ors advanced  against  the  city,  sacked  and  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  River 
Cratliis  was  then  turned  through  the  ruins  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  its  former  greatness  (B.C.  510).  Within  seventy  days, 
Sybaris,  from  one  of  the  most  flom-ishing  cities  of  Italy,  became 
a  iieap  of  ruins.  A  few  of  the  former  inhabitants,  who  survived 
the  fate  of  their  native  city,  still  clung,  however,  to  the  spot, 
and  fifty-eight  years  later,  some  Thessalian  adventurers  having 
arrived  there,  the  town  was  rebuilt ;  but,  after  it  had  existed 
for  five  years,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats.  Its  in- 
habitants now  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  tlie 
former  alone  sent  them  ten  ships,  under  Lampon  and  Xenoo- 
rates,  and,  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  these  Athenians,  with 
whom  was  Herodotus  the  historian  and  Lysias  the  orator,  to- 
gether  with  many  other  Greeks  and  the  remnant  of  the  Syba- 
rites, founded,  in  B.C.  444,  the  colony  of  Thurii,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  site  of  Sybaris.  In  this  new  colony,  however,  the 
Sybarites  wished  to  form  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  clauned 
privileges  which  their  fellow-settlers  were  unwilling  to  allow 
them.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  ensning  struggle  all 
the  remaining  Sybarites  were  destroyed.     Thurii,  after  this,  at- 
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tained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  but  at  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  so  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  LucaniaiM 
and  the  enmity  of  the  Tarentines  that  it  was  compelled  to  seefi 
the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  involved  in  a  war  with  Ta- 
rentum.  About  eighty-eight  years  afterward,  Thurii,  being 
nearly  deserted,  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  the  name 
of  Copia.  The  site  of  Sybaris  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the  modem 
Torre  Brodognato.  Thurii  should  be  placed  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  between  the  probable  position  of  that 
town  and  Terra  Nuova. 

Having  now  examined  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Lh- 
cania,  we  will  cross  over  to  the  other  sea  in  order  to  describe 
the  cities  and  other  remarkable  places  on  its  shores.  The  Si- 
l&rus,  which  divides  this  province  from  the  Picentini,  rose  in 
that  part  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini,  and 
after  receiving  the  Tamger,  now  the  Negro,  and  the  Calor, 
now  Calore,  emptied  into  the  Sinus  Passtanus.  The  waters 
of  this  river  possessed  the  property  of  incmsting,  by  means  of 
a  calcareous  deposit,  any  pieces  of  wood  or  twigs  thrown  into 
them.  At  its  mouth  was  the  Partus  Alburnus.  A  little  far- 
ther from  the  coast  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Argiviv, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  Advancing  from 
this  point,  we  come  to,  1,  Posidunia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  so 
celebrated  under  its  Latin  name  of  Pcestum.  This  city  was 
situated  about  four  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus, 
and  near  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Pmstanus.  Its  origin  is  involv- 
ed in  obscurity.  Solinus  makes  it  a  colony  of  Dorians,  whife 
others  maintain,  though  apparently  without  any  authentic 
grounds,  that  it  was  first  a  Phcenician  settlement,  and  was 
afterward  colonized  by  the  Dorians.  Others,  again,  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  the  Etrurians,  and  the  massive  construction  of 
its  walls,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  Etruscan  medals  having  been 
dug  up  here,  would  seem  to  favor  this  idea.  Strabo  says  it 
was  built  by  a.  colony  of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  in  the 
first  instance,  but  that  it  was  afterward  removed  farther  in- 
land. There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Pa;stum 
existed  as  a  city  before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites.  Tho 
medals  of  this  place  show  by  their  devices  that  th*3  inhabitants 
were  a  sea-faring  people.     Strabo  says  that  the  Lucanians  took 
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this  city  from  the  Sybarites,  and  that  the  Romans  afterward 
took  it  from  the  Luoanians.  At  tlie  end  of  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Posidonia,  and  after  this 
Livy  speaks  of  Ptestum  as  a  town  allied  to  Rome.  It  proved 
feithfal  to  Rome  in  the  second  Pnnic  war,  and  subsequently 
obtained  the  rank  of  a  municipium.  Nothing  is  known  of  it 
under  tlie  empire,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Roman  poets,  for  the  abundance  and 
luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the  "  Pastana  VaUes'''  are  extolled 
for  their  fertihty,  a  quaUty  which  they  have  retained  to  this 
very  day.  The  country  southeast  of  P^stum,  as  far  as  Cape 
Palinuro,  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. Bishops  of  P(estum  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  In  the  tenth  century, 
the  Saracens,  having  invaded  this  part  of  the  country,  formed  a 
settlement  at  Acropoli,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pasium.  This 
was  the  period  when  they  devastated  Beneventum,  Barium,  and 
other  toLvns,  and  it  seems  that  PEcstum  was  ruined  about  the 
same  time.  In  the  following  century,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Saracens,  King  Roger  the  Norman  ransacked  the  temple.s 
and  other  buildings  at  Pffistum  of  their  marble  and  other  orna- 
ments, to  adorn  the  cathedral  which  he  raised  at  Salerno.  Tlic 
rains  of  Psestum,  however,  still  remain  to  this  day  noble  records 
of  the  genius  and  taste  which  inspired  the  architects  of  Greece. 
3.  Petilia,  io  the  southeast,  called  Petilia  Lucana,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bruttiuni. 
Its  ruins  exist  on  the  Monte  della  Stella.  3.  Elea,  called  also 
Velia,  and  Hyele,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Heles  or  Elees,  now  the 
Alento.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phocseans  of  Asia  Mmor,  after 
they  had  left  their  native  city  to  avoid  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
hod  first  tried  a  settlement  at  Alalia  in  Corsica.  The  Phocieans, 
according  to  Strabo,  called  the  new  city  Hyele  {"iiXii),  but  in 
the  tira.6  of  the  geographer  this  form  of  the  name  had  been 
changed  to  Elea  ('EAta).  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  the  name  Velia,  as  formed  from  the  earher  appellation 
"teXfi,  with  the  substitution  of  the  v  sound  for  the  aspirate. 
From  the  excellence  of  its  constitution,  the  new  colony  was  en- 
abled to  resist  with  success  the  aggressions  of  both  the  Posido- 
niatse  and  the  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  adversaries 
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both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  Velia  is  particularly 
aelebrated  for  the  school  of  philosophy  founded  within  its  walls 
by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  but  brought  to  its  highest  rank 
by  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  It  was  a  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  on  metaphysical  principles.  This  sect 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  When  the  Romans 
formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to  Ceres,  they  sought  a 
priestess  from  Velia,  where  that  goddess  was  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, to  instruct  them  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
served in  her  worship.  This  place  subsequently  became  a  Ro- 
man maritime  colony,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  but  the 
period  when  this  occurred  is  not  mentioned.  Velia  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  resided  there 
with  his  friends  Trebatius  and  Thaba.  The  situation  of  the 
place  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy,  since  Plu- 
tarch says  that  Paulus  ^milius  was  ordered  thither  by  his 
physicians,  and  that  ho  derived  considerable  benefit  from  the 
air,  Horace  was  also  recommended  to  visit  Velia  for  a  disorder 
in  his  eyes.  In  Strabo's  time  this  ancient  town  was  greatly 
reduced,  its  inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  the 
sod,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and  other  sea-faring  occu- 
pations. The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  site  now  called  Castelamare  della  Bruca. 

4.  Pyxus  {Hv^ovq,  ovvto^),  called  by  the  Latins  Buxentum. 
This  was  the  name  of  a  promontory,  river,  and  city,  and  the 
appellation  alludes  to  the  adjacent  country's  being  covered  with 
box-trees  (-nv^og,  bvzus).  The  promontory  is  now  called  Capo 
degV  Infreschi.  The  city,  according  to  Diodorus  Sioidus,  was 
founded  by  Micythus,  prince  of  Ehegium  and  Zanole,  about 
471  B.C.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  however,  makes  it  of  CEno- 
trian  origin.  The  Romans  colonized  it  A.U.C.  558,  calling  it 
Buxentum,  and  afterward  sent  a  new  colony  to  it  when  the 
previous  one  had  nearly  failed.  The  site  of  this  place  appears 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  PoUcastro.  The  River  Pyxus 
is  now  the  Busento.  5.  Blanda,  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the 
Aquilian  Way.  Its  site  corresponds  t^  the  modern  Maratea. 
6.  La'iis,  the  last  Lucanian  city  on  this  coast,  situate  on  a  gulf 
and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  river  is  now  the  Lao;  the 
SimiS  Laus  is  now  the  Gulf  of  PoUcastro.  This  city  was  a 
colony  of  Sybarites.     According  to  Strabo,  the  allied  Greeks 
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met  with  a  signal  defeat  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  from  the 
Lucanians,  a  disaster  which  probably  led  to  the  downfall  of 
their  several  towns.  In  Pliny's  time  Laus  no  longer  existed. 
It  is  thought  that  Scalea  represents  this  ancient  city. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  northern  firontier 
of  Lucania,  in  order  to  give  some  account  of  the  towns  situate 
in  the  interior  of  the  province.  Near  the  junction  of  the  SiM- 
rus  and  Tandger,  and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Calor, 
is  a  ridge  of  mountains  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Mons 
Albumus,  and  now  commonly  called  Monte  di  Postiglione, 
and  sometimes  Alburno.  Beginning,  then,  from  the  northern 
frontior,  we  come  to,  1.  Vulceium  or  Volcentum,  now  Buccino, 
to  the  north  of  the  Tanager.  2.  Numistro,  to  the  northeast 
of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  between  Marcellus  and  Hannibal.  Its  site  is 
near  the  modern  Muro.  3.  Potentia,  some  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  modern  Potenza. 
This  was  a  considerable  city,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ru- 
ins which  are  yet  standing.  Near  it  were  the  Campi  Veteres, 
at  the  modern  Vieiri,  where  Tiberius  Graechiis  was  slain  by 
a  band  of  treacherous  Lucanians.  4.  Marciliana,  to  the  south- 
\ie&t,  on  the  Aquihan  Way  It  wa-)  in  fact  a  suburb  tj  the 
more  ancient  and  iraport'int  town  of  Cobili/num  and  Ca'-sio- 
dorus  mforms  us  thdt  m  h  s  time  a  grtat  concourse  of  people 
used  to  assemble  here  annuallj  on  the  day  of  St  Cj].rian 
This  cu«t  m  he  affirmi  was  of  a  \erj  ancient  datp  bemg 
tn  fact  a  remnant  tf  pagan  uper  tition  The  iite  oi  this 
place  corresponds  to  La  'icala  on  the  ri£;ht  bank  of  the  Vi 
gro  the  ancjcnt  Tanager  5  Cosilynum  ne  of  the  prafet 
turm  of  Lucania  situate  not  far  from  the  modern  Padula 
6  AhelRnum  Marsicvm  to  the  northeast  of  the  preee  Img  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aan^  It  corresponds  to  Maisico  Ye 
tere  7  Grumentum  to  the  south  ast  of  the  preoedmg  i  place 
jf  some  note  and  mentioned  bj  Livy  a«  one  of  the  tu^ns  of 
Lucania  which  Hannibal  wished  to  rtuover  from  the  R  mm'i 
ani  near  which  hi.  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with  thtni 
It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Augustus  Thi&  plact,  was 
bitnate  near  the  modern  '^aponara  where  extensive  rums  are 
still  visible.  8.  Neritlum,  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  Lucania.     According  to  Livy,  it  was  one  of  thu 
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first  towns  of  Lucania  conquered  by  the  Romans.     It  appears 
to  have  been  situate  near  La  Rotonda. 

13.  .BRUTTIUM. 

(A.)       N*ME.   BOTTSDABIES.    HiSTOEy,    &e. 

I.  The  Bruttii  were  called  by  the  Greeks  BpiTnoi,  and  the  name  is  said  to 
have  signified  in  the  Lucanian  language  "Renegades"  or  "Deserters,"  (he 
Bmttians  being  the  descendants  of  some  refngee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the 
Lucanians,  who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the  forests  and 
monntains  with  which  this  part  of  Italy  abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time, 
powerful  from  their  numbers  and  ferocity, 

IF,  This  savage  race  is  represented  as  pouring  forth  to  attack  their  Lucanian 
masters,  and  to  molest  the  Grecian  settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so 
formidable  had  they  at  last  rendered  themselves,  that  the  Lacani  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  independence,  and  to  cede  to  theni  all  the  conntiy 
south  of  the  rivers  Lans  and  CratJtis.  This  advancement  of  the  Brutlii  to  llA 
rank  of  an  independent  nation  is  supposed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  taken 
place  about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

III,  The  enterprising  and  turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  was  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  colonies ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  were  rapidly  declining, 
from  jealousies  and  internal  dissensions,  and  still  more  from  laxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vigor  and  stability  which 
soon  enabled  them  to  accomplish  their  downfall.  The  Greek  towns  on  the 
western  coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Italiot  confederacy,  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii. 

IV,  The  principal  cities  of  which  this  league  was  composed  now  became 
alarmed  for  their  own  security,  and  sought  the  aid  of  the  Molossian  Alexander 
against  these  dangerous  eneiQies,  with  whom  the  Lucanians  also  had  learned 
to  make  common  cause.  This  gallant  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valor,  for  n 
time  cheeked  the  progress  of  these  active  barbarians,  and  even  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their  country ;  but  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
before  the  fatal  walls  of  Pandosia,  they  again  advanced,  like  a  resistless  torrent, 
and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  (he  peninsula  to  the  south  of  the  Laas  and  Ci-o- 
Ikis,  with  the  esception  of  Cratoaa,  Locri,  and  Rhtgiitm. 

V,  At  this  period,  Rome,  the  universal  foe,  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  con- 
quests and  their  independence.  After  sustaining  several  defeats,  both  the  Lu- 
cani  and  Bruttii  are  said  to  have  tinally  submitted  lo  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  two 
years  after  Pyrrhus  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Italy. 

Vi.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  once  more,  however,  roused  the  Bruttii  to  eser- 
tion.  They  flocked  eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  leader,  who  was 
by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this  corner  of  Italy  when  all  iiopa 
uf  final  success  seemed  to  be  ostinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this  pro- 
tracted warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  many 
of  the  Bruttian  towns  being  totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished 
as  (o  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity.  To  these  misfortunes 
was  added  the  weight  of  Roman  vengeance ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from 
her  formidable  enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  support  she  had  derived  from 
the  Bruttii  for  many  years  to  allow  their  defection  to  pass  unheeded.  A  decree 
was  therefore  passed,  reducing  this  people  lo  a  most  abject  state  of  dependence  . 
they  were  pronounced  incapable  of  being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
their  services  were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of  couriers  and  letter-carriers 
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VII,  Bruttium,  as  a  lUiman  province,  had  the  same  extent  as  previously,  be 
ing  bounJcd  on  the  north  by  Lncania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Lufts  and  Crathis ;  on  the  east  by  the  Sinut  Tarentinus  and  Mare  Ionium ;  on 
the  south  by  tho  Mare  Ionium ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Infenaa. 

(B.)     Cities    of   Beuttiuh, 

CcMMENciKG  from  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  we  come  to,  1,  Partus  Roscia,  the  haven  of  the  Thurians. 
According  to  Procopius,  the  Romans  constructed  a  fortress 
higher  up  the  country,  called  Rosctanum,  now  Rossano.  Two 
passes  led  from  this  to  the  Lucanian  and  Bruttian  mountains. 
According  to  Holstenius,  these  are  the  defiles  of  Morano  ani 
Roseto.  The  River  Hylias,  just  below  Partus  Roscia,  formeJ 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories  of  Tkurii  and  Cro- 
tona,  and  answers  now  to  a  rivulet  named  Calonato.  The  Ti'a- 
ens  which  follows  is  now  the  Trionto,  and  is  rendered  memora- 
ble for  the  bloody  defeat  of  tho  Sybarites  on  its  banks,  already 
alluded  to.  Some  years  afterward,  a  remnant  of  this  unhappy 
people  were  again  attacked  on  this  spot,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Bruttii.  2.  Crimisa,  just  below  the  Crimtsa  Pramontarium, 
or  Capo  delP  Alice.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phil- 
octetes  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  contamed  what  was  called 
his  tomb.  It  subsequently  changed  its  name' to  Patcmum, 
and  became  a  bishop's  see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modern  Ciro  is  supposed  to  answer  to  it.  3,  Petilia,  be- 
low the  preceding,  and  said  to  have  been  likewise  founded  by 
Philootetes.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Strongoli. 
This  smalt  town  gave  a  striking  prOof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Ro- 
mans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  by  the  long  siege  which  it  stood 
against  Hannibal,  amid  all  the  horrors  of  famino.  It  did  not 
surrender  until  all  the  leather  in  the  place,  as  well  as  the 
bark  and  young  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  the  very  grass  in  the 
streets,  had  been  consumed  for  subsistence.  The  River  NeiB- 
thuSf  now  Nieto  below  Petilia,  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  ot  the  captive  Trojan  women  hav- 
ing there  set  hre  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vav^,  alBt^),  a  circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  but  with  great  di- 
versity of  opimon  aa  to  the  scene  of  the  event.  The  use  which 
Virgil  has  made  of  this  traditi  n  is  well  known. 

4.  Crata  (Kporoiy),  caOed  by  the  Romans  more  commonly 
Crotona,  and  now  Cotrone,  was  situate  on  the  River  JEsarus, 
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and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  states  of  Ma-^- 
na  G-r<Ecia.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Myscellus,  an  Achfean 
leader,  soon  after  Sybaris  had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the 
same  nation,  which  was  aboilt  715  B.C.  According  to  some 
traditions,  however,  the  origin  of  Crotona  was  much  more  an- 
cient, and  it  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  hero  Croton. 
The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and  his  most  distinguished  follow- 
ers in  this  city,  together  with  the  overthrow  of  Sybaris  which 
it  accomplished,  and  the  exploits  of  Milo  and  several  other  Cro- 
toniat  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  contributed  in  a  high  de- 
gree to  raise  the  fame  of  Crotona.  Its  climate,  also,  was  pro- 
verbially excellent,  and  supposed  to  be  particularly  calculated 
for  producing  in  its  inhabitants  that  robust  frame  of  body  re- 
quisite to  insure  success  in  those  contests.  Hence  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  the  last  \vrestlor  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of 
the  other  Greeks.  This  city  was  also  celebrated  for  its  school 
of  medicine,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Demo- 
cedes.  However  brilliant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona 
its  triumph  over  Sybaris  may  appear,  that  event  must  be  re- 
garded also  as  the  term  of  her  own  greatness  and  prosperity, 
for  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and  the  love  of  pleas- 
ure, the  usual  consequences  of  great  opulence,  saon  obliterated 
all  the  good  effects  which  had  been  produced  by  the  wisdom 
and  morality  of  Pythagoras.  As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable 
change  which  took  place  in  the  warlike  spbit  of  the  people,  it 
is  said  that  on  their  being  subsequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Loerians,  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats  was  routed 
by  10,000  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  loss  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  their  city  henceforth  rapidly  declined,  though 
it  was  still  a  considerable  city  when  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  jEsarus,  and  its  waUs  embracing  a 
CLreumference  of  twelve  miles.  But  the  consequences  of  the 
war  which  ensued  between  that  king  and  the  Romans  proved 
so  ruinous  to  its  prosperity,  that  above  one  half  of  its  extent 
became  deserted,  and  the  ^sarus,  which  previously  flowed 
through  the  tovra,  now  ran  at  some  distance  from  the  inhabit- 
ed part,  which  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
cant space.  During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  besieged  by  a 
combined  force  of  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians,  and  the  Inhab- 
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itants,  who  were  reduced  to  20,000,  were  unable  to  defend  the 
large  extent  of  their  walls.  They  surrendered,  and  afterward 
sought  a  refuge  among  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Locrians. 
The  Romans  subsequently  sent  a  colony  to  this  place.  It  be- 
came afterward  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  Bolisarius, 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  was  made  by  him  a  chief  point 
in  his  operations  along  the  coast.  Its  harbor,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  of  tho  best,  or  wetl  calculated  to 
afford  protection  against  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  a  summer  harbor,  and  was  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  JEsdrus.  This  little  river  is  entitled  to  notice  from  its 
banks  being  made  the  scene  of  some  of  the  prettiest  bucolics 
in  Theocritus. 

Passing  the  celebrated  Lacinian  Promontory,  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  spoken  {page  256),  and  the  three  promontories 
j>f  the  lapyges,  of  which  mention  has  also  been  made  (ib),  we 
first  find  several  navigable  rivers,  the  Targines,  now  Tacina  ; 
the  Arocka,  now  the  Crocha  or  Crocchio;  the  Semirus,  now 
Simmari;  and  the  Crotdlus,  now  Corace.  Near  this  last- 
mentioned  stream  we  find  the  station  marked  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  table  as  Castra  Hannibalis,  and  noticed  by  Pliny  as  sit- 
uate at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  which  terminates 
Italy.  We  then  come  to,  5.  Scyllacium  or  Scylletium,  a  Greek 
city  of  considerable  note,  now  Squillace.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under  Mnestheus.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Cassiodorus.  Virgil  calls  the  place  "  Navi- 
fragum,"  an  epithet  which  alludes  either  to  tho  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous shore  in  its  vicinity,  or  else  to  the  frequent  st  rms  which 
prevaded  in  this  quarter.  The  elder  Dionysius  at  one  tm  e 
entertained  the  design  of  carrymg  a  fortification  across  tl  e 
isthmus  in  this  quarter,  which  would  have  been  the  means  rf 
cutting  off  the  more  southern  Greeks  from  communioatir  ^ 
with  their  allies  to  the  north  of  this  narrow  peninsula  but !  e 
was  prevented  by  the  latter  from  executing  his  plan  The  dis 
tance  across  was  not  more  than  twentj  mdcs  Pas  ing  down 
the  coast,  we  come  to  the  little  iiver  ElleporMt  n  w  Calhpan 
rendered  memorable  from  a  severe  defeat  sustained  by  the  al 
lied  Greeks  on  its  banks  in  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
the  elder  Dionysius.  This  is  said  to  have  ocuurrel  the  same 
year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
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Passing  the  Cocintum  Promontorium  (p.  256),  we  come  to, 
6.  Cauion  or  Caulonia,  originally,  perhaps,  Aulon,  on  the  left 
banlt  of  the  Sagras,  and  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  founded  by 
tile  Achajans  on  these  shores.  It  held  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  republics  of  Magna  Gra;eia,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  Crolona  and  Sybaris.  It  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Dionysius,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  while 
their  former  territory  was  added  to  that  of  the  Locrians.  CaU' 
Ionia,  however,  must  have  subsequently  risen  from  its 
since  wo  are  told  that  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhiis  it 
the  cause  of  that  prince,  and  was,  in  consequence,  attacked 
pillaged  by  the  Mamertini,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Rom 
The  inhabitants  migrated  to  Sicily,  and  the  town  was 
by  the  Bruttii,  who  defended  it  against  the  Romans  in  the  s© 
ond  Punic  war.  Wc  learn  from  Virgil  that  the  town  stood  c 
an  elevated  situation.  Its  site  is  placed  by  the  Italian  topo; 
raphers  at  Castro  Vetere,  but  this  requires  confirmation.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras  that  the  memorable  overthrow 
nf  the  Crotoniats  took  place,  when  they  were  defeated  by  a  force 
of  10,000  Locrians,  with  a  small  body  of  Rhegians.  So  extra- 
ordinary a  result  did  this  appear,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
vorbial  expression,  dXijOsarepa  rwv  eni  Zdypa.  The  modern  Sa- 
g-m  answers  to  tho  ancient  Sagras. 

7.  Locrt,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distingiiishod  republics 
of  Magna  Gra;cia.  Aecordmg  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  built, 
not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Crotona  and  Syracuse,  by  a 
body  of  Locrians  from  the  Crisscean  Gulf,  who  are  designated 
by  the  name  of  Oz61(B  They  first  settled  near  the  promontory 
of  Zephyrium,  and  thence  obtained  the  appellation  oiEpizephp- 
rii,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locrians  of 
Greece.  They  removed,  however,  from  this  position  three  or 
four  years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height  named 
Mount  Esopis.  According,  however,  to  Ephorus,  another  Greek 
writer,  the  city  was  founded  by  a  band  of  Locri  Opuntn  and 
Epicnemtdii.  Loori  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  and 
fame  to  tho  institutions  of  its  great  lawgiver  Zaleuous.  His 
laws,  which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  con- 
tinued in  full  force  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretan,  Lacediemo- 
nian,  and  Areopagitic  code«,  to  which  were  added  several  orig- 
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inal  enactments.  From  its  greater  proximity  to  Sicily,  Ijo^iri 
appears  to  have  been  involved  in  the  politics  of  that  country  at 
an  earlier  period  than  the  other  Italian  cities.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Locrians  are  generally  mentioned  as  the  allies 
of  the  Syraeusans,  and  were  consequently  exposed  to  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  Athens.  The  alliance  which  this  city  contracted 
not  long  after  with  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  had  espoused  Do- 
ris, the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal  citizens,  is  regarded  by 
Aristotle  as  the  source  of  many  of  the  subsequent  troubles  of 
Loeri.  And  more  particularly  was  this  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  Dionysius,  who,  on  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  hav- 
ing foun'd  refuge  here,  secretly  introduced  a  number  of  his  sat- 
ellites, and  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  when  he  gave 
loose  to  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  nature.  He  was  af- 
terward reinstated  in  Syracuse  by  a  revolution,  and  the  citizens 
of  Loeri  were  thus  delivered  from  an  obnoxious  tyrant.  When 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy,  Loeri  was  occupied  by  a  part  of  his 
forces ;  but,  on  his  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  it  joined  the  Romans, 
after  having  put  the  Epirot  garrison  to  the  sword.  This  offence 
was  visited  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  incensed  mon- 
arch. In  the  second  Punio  war  it  sided  with  Hannibal,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  contest  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  left  a  garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Q.  Ple- 
miiiius.  The  conduct  of  this  officer  and  his  troops  was  so  cruel 
and  licentious  that  the  senate^were  compelled  to  interfere.  Ple- 
minius  was  removed,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison  at  Rome. 
The  site  of  Loeri  is  to  be  found  near  the  modern  Gerace.  This 
modern  tovra  stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  probably  the  Mons  Eso- 
pis  of  Strabo,  and  where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed. 

8.  Orra  or  Una,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Idomeneus.  Its  site  has  been  fixed  at  a  spot  called 
Palazzi.  The  Zepkyrium  Promoniorium,  below  this  place,  is 
now  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  and  the  Herculis  Promontorivm^  to 
the  southwest,  is  now  Capo  Spartwenio. 

Having  now  concluded  the  typography  of  the  eastern  coast, 
we  will  proceed  to  describe  that  portion  of  the  province  situated 
on  the  Mare  Inferum,  commencing  from  the  River  Laiis,  which, 
as  before  remarked,  separated  the  Lucanian  from  the  Bruttian 
territory.  Starting  from  this  point,  we  come  to,  1.  Cerillte, 
now  Cirella  Vecchia.     2.  Patycus,  now  Paola,  about  twenty- 
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four  miles  south  of  the  preceding.  3.  Clampetia  or  Lampetia, 
as  the  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks  (Ao/jttetwo),  probably 
the  modern  Amantea.  4.  T6nna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa- 
bdtus,  now  the  Savato.  This  was  an  ancient  Greek  city,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Croiona.  It  gave  name  to 
tile  adjacent  galf,  of  ■which  we  have  already  spoken  (page  268). 
ytrabo  informs  us  that  this  city  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal 
when  lie  found  he  could  no  longer  retain  it.  It  was  subse- 
quently, however,  restored,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy.  Its  ruins  are  close  to  the  town  of  Nocera,  about  five 
rniles  from  the  coast.  5.  Temesa  or  Tenipsa,  to  the  southwest. 
This  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
copper  mines,  to  which  Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the 
Odyssey  (i.,  184).  Tliis  circumstaaee,  however,  is  doubtful, 
as  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus.  In  Strabo's 
time  these  mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted.  The  site  of 
this  place  has  been  fixed  by  Cluverius  at  Torre  Loppa.  6.  Hip- 
ponmm,  a  city  of  great  importance  and  celebrity,  situate  on  the 
coast.  It  was  founded  by  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  Dionysius 
the  elder  destroyed  it,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 
It  was  restored,  however,  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bruttii,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  'for  a  short  time  by 
Agathooles.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  560,  and  took 
the  name  of  Vlbo  Vulentia.  Frequent  mention  is  madeof  this 
town  by  Cicero,  who  resided  here  for  some  time,  on  the  estate 
of  his  friend  Sica,  previous  to  his  quitting  Italy,  whence  he  had 
been  exiled.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  a  grove  and 
meadow  of  singular  beauty,  also  a  building  said  to  have  been, 
constructed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  called  Amalthiea's  horn. 
It  was  here,  probably,  that  the  women  of  the  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity assembled  on  certain  festivals,  to  gather  flowers  and  twine 
garlands  for  their  hair  in  honor  of  Proserpina,  who  had  herself, 
as  was  said,  frequented  this  spot  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple  was  here  erected.  The  site  of 
Hipponium  answers  to  that  of  the  modern  town  of  Monte 
Leone. 

7.  Medma  or  Mesma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Mesinia, 
now  Medama,  which  retains  some  traces  of  the  ancient  name. 
This  was  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  of  Greek  origin, 
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having  been  colonized,  together  with  Hipponium,  by  the  Locri- 
ans.  Strabo  says  it  derived  its  name  iioin  a  fountain  in  its 
vicinity.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  between  Nico- 
tera  and  the  River  Medama.  Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come 
to  the  famous  rock  of  Scylla,  to  which  antiquity  attached  such 
ideas  of  terror,  and  opposite  was  the  equally  famous  Charybdis. 
According  to  modern  travellers,  Scylla  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom,  which,  by 
the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emits  sounds  reserabhng  the  barking 
of  dogs.  The  only  danger  is  when  the  current  and  wind  im- 
pel vessels  toward  the  rock.  Charybdis  is  no^  a  whirlpool  or 
involving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where  the  waves  are  greatly  agi- 
tated by  pointed  rocks.  Straho  speaks  of  the  Scyllesum  as  an 
elevated  cliff,  surrounded  on  nearly  every  side  by  the  sea,  but 
connected  with  the  land  by  a  low  isthmus  easily  accessible  on 
either  side.  This  peninsula  was  inclosed  by  a  fortification, 
which  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Hhegium,  raised  against  the  Tyrrhe- 
ni.  By  this  means  was  formed  a  commodious  haven,  where  he 
stationed  his  fleets  in  order  to  defend  the  straits.  We  must, 
therefore,  ascribe  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  town  of  Sc?/i- 
IcEum.  The  isthmus  has  now  disappeared,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  current  which  sets  in 
toward  the  Italian  coast. 

8.  Rhegium,  now  Reggio,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
flourishing  cities  of  Magna  GrEcchi,  and  known  to  have  been 
founded  nearly  700  B.C.  by  a  party  of  Zancleans  from  Sicily,  to- 
gether with  some  Chalcidians  of  Eubcea.  According  to  ^sehy- 
lus,  the  name  of  Rhegium  ('Pjjyioi'}  was  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  great  catastrophe  which  had  once  separated  Italy  and  Sic- 
ily {pjiywju,  "  to  break").  We  may  collect  from  different  pas- 
sages that  the  constitution  of  Rhegiimi  was  at  first  an  oli- 
garchy. Charondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catana  in 
Sicily,  is  also  said  to  have  given  laws  to  the  Rhegians.  This 
form  of  government  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until 
Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  that  name,  usurped  the  sole  author- 
ity, and  became  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  about  496  years  B.C. 
Under  this  prince  the  prosperity  of  Rhegium  reached  its  high- 
est elevation.  Having  subsequently  recovered  its  independence, 
it  became  a  prey  to  adverse  factions,  and  did  not  obtain  a  sta- 
ble government  until  after  many  revolutions  in  its  internal  ad- 
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ministration.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Sicily.  Some  years  after  it  was  partly  re- 
stored by  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Phabla.  This  place  sustained  great  injury  at  a  Iat«r  period 
from  the  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not 
long  before  the  Social  War,  or  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  consequence, 
nearly  deserted,  when  Augustus,  after  having  conquered  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius,  estabhshed  here  a  considerable  body  of  veteran 
troops ;  and  Strabo  affirms  that,  in  his  day,  this  colony  was  in 
a  flourishing  state.  Hence,  also,  the  appellation  of  Julmm, 
which  later  authors  have  applied  to  designate  this  town.  Few 
cities  of  Magna  GrEecia  could  boast  of  having  given  birth  to 
so  many  distinguished  characters  as  Rhegium,  whether  states- 
men, philosophers,  men  of  letters,  or  artists  of  celebrity.  Among 
the  first  were  many  followers  of  Pythagoras,  who  are  enumera- 
ted by  lamblichus  in  his  life  of  that  philosopher.  Theagenes, 
Hippys,  Lycus,  surnamed  Butera,  and  Glaucus  wore  histori- 
ans ;  Ibycus,  Cleomenes,  and  Lycus,  the  adoptive  father  of  Ly- 
cophron,  were  poets ;  Clearchus  and  Pythagoras  are  spoken  of 
as  statuaries  of  great  reputation ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to 
have  even  excelled  the  famous  Myron. 

What  relates  to  the  interior  of  Eruttium  ml!  not  detain  us 
long.  We  may  enumerate  the  following:  1.  Comentia,  now 
Cosenza,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Crathis.  This  was  a 
town  of  great  note,  and  is  designated  by  Strabo  as  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttii.  It  was  talten  by  Hannibal  after  the  surrender 
of  Petdia,  but  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  3.  Pandosia  Bruttiorum,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  Pandosia  in  Lucania.  It  lay  to  the  southwest  of 
Consentia.  This  place  is  known  in  history  as  having  witnessed 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  The  ruins 
of  Pandosia  are  probably  to  be  sought  near  the  village  of  Men- 
docino, between  Cosenza  and  the  sea.  Near  Pandosia  was  the 
River  Acheron,  now  Maresanlo  or  Arconti,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  the  story  of  the  King  of  Epirus.  It  unites  with  the 
Crathis  near  Consentia. 

To  the  south  of  Consentia,  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  was 
anciently  covered  with  a  vast  extent  of  forest,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sila  Silva.     These  woods,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
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fir,  were  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  pitch  which  they  yield- 
ed. Dioscorides  and  many  other  writers  have  noticed  the  pix 
Bruttia,  or  "  Brnttian  pitch."  Strabo  describes  the  Slla  Silva 
ag  occupying  an  extent  of  seven  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty-seven 
miles,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Rhegium  northward.  These 
immense  forests  may  probably,  in  ancient  times,  have  furnished 
the  Tyrrheni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  as  we  know  they 
afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Athenians. 

The  only  town  of  note  which  the  Bruttii  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  was  3Iamertium,  placed  by  Strabo  ap- 
parently in  the  interior  of  the  province,  above  Locri  and  Ehe- 
gium.  But,  though  this  writer  has  ascribed  it  to  the  Bruttii, 
it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  who  derived  their  name  from  Mamers,  the 
Osean  Mars,  and  are  known  to  have  served  under  Agathocles 
and  other  princes  of  Sicily.  Here  they  seized  upon  the  city  of 
Messana  by  surprise,  which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  We  know  that  the  Mamertini  were  employed 
by  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Sic- 
ily into  Italy,  they  ventured  to  attack  in  the  woods  and  defiles 
above  Rhegium.  The  site  of  this  place  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Oppido. 

We  have  now  completed  our  sketch  of  Italia,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  of  Sicilia,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  together 
with  the  JEoliw  or  Vvlcdnicc  Insulx,  adjacent  to  the  first. 


I.    SICILIA. 

(i)        N\MF 

I  The  Lsland  ot  Siulia  w  !■•  so  called  fiom  the  Siculi,  an  an- 
cient race,  who  came  from  Latium,  and,  having  crossed  over 
mto  this  island,  gave  it  their  name  It  'wa^  also  sometimes 
stjled  Stcania,  from  the  Steam,  an  eirly  race,  whom  the  Si- 
Litlt,  on  their  arrival  m  thp  island,  lound  already  established 
there,  and  whom  they  dro\e  to  the  wctern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  same. 

II,  Sicily  also  obtained  appellations  from  its  triangular  shape. 
Thus  it  was  called  Tnnacria  (TptvoKprn)  by  the  Greeks,  from 
ite  three  promontories  (rpe??  anpai),  which  give  it  this  triangular 
form ;  mul,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Latin  poets  often  employ 
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the  name  TfiquStra.  According  tu  Strabo,  the  appellation  of 
Trinacria  was  gradually  changed,  for  eujjjiony'  sake,  into  Tri~ 
nakia,  altfaough  some  modern  scholars  regard  this  latter  form 
of  the  name  as  the  earlier  one,  and  se«k  to  connect  it  with  the 
Thrinakia  of  Homer. 

III.  The  three  main  promontories  here  referred  to  are  Pelo- 
rum,  Pachynum,  and  Lilybteum,  to  which  we  will  presently 
revert ;  the  first  of  these  being  the  northeastern  cape,  the  sec- 
ond the  southeastern  one,  while  the  third  is  situate  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island. 

(E.)     Sketch  of  the  History  op  Sicily. 

I.  The  legends  of  the  Greeks  speak  of  the  giants,  CyclbfcsaniLxstrygones, 
who  inhabited  Siciiy  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Skaai  are 
next  mentioned,  who  are  said  by  sonie  to  have  been  Iberians  (Thucyd.,  Vi.,  2) 
from  tho  iliver  Sicdnus  in- Jieria.  Hence  some  modem  writers  regard  the  Si- 
cani  as  a  Celtic  race,  and  seelcto  identify  the  SiMniu  with  the  Seguanaor  Seine. 

II.  According  to  tradition,  Ceres  taught  the  Skani  to  plough  the  ground  and 
sow  com ;  Arislieusrfaught  them  to  cultivate  the  oliTe-tree  and  rear  bees ;  Dte- 
dalus  the  art  of  building,  wliile  his  nephew  is  said  to  have  invented  the  saw  and 
other  mechanical  instruments.  Hercules  nest  visited  Sicily,  built  Solois  and 
Motya,  as  well  as  other  towns,  established  laws,  and  repressed  and  punished 
robbers.  Through  the  veil  of  these  legends  i:  is  easy  lo  perceive  the  history 
of  the  transition  of  Sicily  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state. 

III.  The  Siculi  (Swe^o/)  next  came  from  Italy,  and  occupied  the  eastern  part 
of  Sicily,  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Greeks  made  any  settlements  in 
the  island.  The  Siculi  drove  the  Sicani  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  island,  to  which  they  gave  their  name  Sicetia.  They  built  ZaacU,  Enna, 
Erheasus,  and  Hybla.  The  Phcenicians  are  said  to  have  colonisied  Panermiis, 
Sohta,  and  Mo^a-  Then  came  the  Elyniiei,  who  are  said  to  have  built  Elyma, 
EnleUa,  and  Egssla. 

IV.  In  the  year  750  B.C.,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Eubfca,  and  Megari^ 
ans,  ted  by  the  Athenian  Thucles,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  they  found 
the  country  deserted,  the  Siculi  having  withdrawn  to  the  interior  in  consequence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians.  These  Greelt  colonists  bnilt 
the  townof  Nasos. 

V.  In  the  following  year  a  party  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Ar- 
chias,  landed  in  the  island  of  Orlygia,  defeated  the  Siculi  who  inhabited  it,  and 
laid  (he  foundation  of  t!ie  great  city  of  Syracuse.  Four  years  later,  the  Greeks 
of  Naxos  drove  the  Siciiti  out  of  Leonlim  and  CSIana,  and  occnpied  both  those 

owns.  About  713,  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  built  Gela  on  the  eoulh- 
em  coast.  In  course  of  time,  both,  Syracuse  and  Gela  sent  colonies  (o  other 
parts  of  the  island ;  a  colony  from  Gela  built  Agrigenlum,  or,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  AcrSgas,  and  the  Sjracusans  colonized  Camarina.  A  colony  of  Me- 
garians  settled  at  Hybla,  and  afterward  built  Sllinus,  651  B.C.  Colonies  from 
Zancle  founded  MSla  and  Himira.  The  interior  of  the  country  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Siculi,  under  their  respective  princes. 
VI-  The  Greek  towns  governed  themselves  at  first  as  republics,  mostly  aria- 
B   B 
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tooratic,  as  Dorian  towns  generally  were.  Ailerward,  however,  some  citizens 
rose  to  be  tyrants  or  permanent  chief  magistrates.  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of 
Gela,  was  one  of  the  oldeal  and  moat  distinguished  among  these.  He  flourished 
about  495  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Sicu2i,  took  Naxo)  and  Leontini,  and  obliged 
the  Sjraousans  to  give  up  Can^rina.  Having  joined  Anasilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium,  they  surprised  Zancle  and  shared  the  plunder  between  Uiem.  Anaxilaus 
then  invited  a  party  of  Messenians  to  colonize  Zancle. 

VII.  Phalaris  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  from  about  B.C.  665  to  650.  Many 
stories,  probably  exaggerated,  are  tflld  of  his  cruelty.  HC;  however,  extended  and 
consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigentum.  Phalaris  was  killed  in  a  popular  insur- 
rection, and  about  sixty  years  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He 
raised  most  of  the  splendid  buildings  of  Ihat  city,  and  conquered  Hiiaera,  thus 
extending  the  dominionof  Agrigentum  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  His  daughter  Demarata  married  G61on,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  early  Sicilian  princes.  Gelon  and  Theron  to- 
gether defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  480  B.C.,  called  in  by 
the  people  of  Sdinus,  and  also  by  Therillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
driven  away  by  Theron,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  Syracuse  and  Agri 
gentam  were  now  the  preponderating  states  in  Sicily.  Gelon  was  succeeded 
in  Syracuse  by  his  brother  Theron,  tyrant  of  Gela,  who  died  467  B.C.  His  suc- 
cessor Thrasybijlus  being  driven  away  by  a  popular  insurrection,  Syracuse 
adopted  a  democratic  form  of  government. 

VIII.  The  people  of  Agrigentum  about  the  same  time  ^spelled  their  tyrant 
Thrasydtens,  and  restored  the  democracy.  Erapedocles  is  said  lo  have  framed 
a  new  constitution  for  Agrigentom,  and  Charondas  did  the  same  for  TauTomc' 
nium,  Catana,  Himera,  and  the  other  cities  of  Chaicidie  origin.  Between  452  and 
440  B.C.,  Sicily  was  distracted  by  an  internal  war  between  the  Siculi,  led  by 
their  king,  or  chief,  Deucetius,  and  the  states  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse.  It 
terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Trinacrta,  a  stronghold  of  the  Siculi,  after  a 
desperate  resistance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Syracusans  next  attacked  Leem- 
Hni.  This  was  a  war  of  races,  the  Doric  cities  taking  part  with  Syracuse,  and 
the  Chalcidic  cities  with  Leontini.  The  latter,  being  the  weakest,  applied  lo 
the  Athenians  for  assistance.  The  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  place 
437  B.C.,  but  it  led  to  no  decisive  result.  A  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
Sicilian  towns,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  their  fleet,  B.C.  425.  A  new  quar- 
rel helweea  Bgcsla  and  Seiinus  led  to  the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
415  B.C.,  which  terminated  fatally  for  the  Athenians.  The  Egestans,  being 
lell  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  led 
to  the  second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  B.C.),  who,  under  the 
command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took  and  plundered  £eltnuj,  and  destroyed 
its  splendid  temples.  The  Siculi  of  the  interior  having  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
their  united  forces  attacked  Himera,  which  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  took  it, 
and  destroyed  il  completely,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  its  foundation. 
The  Carthaginians  next  attacked  the  powerful  city  of  Agrigentunt,  and  after  a 
long  siege  took  and  destroyed  it. 

IX.  The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicily,  where  they  remained  for  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  till  the  first  Punic  war.  Syracuse  was  the  only  city  that 
effectnally  opposed  Carthage,  and  prevented  its  doininion  extending  over  the 
island.  After  a  succession  of  wars  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  about  340  B.C.,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  retained  possession 
of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  River  HSlyeus  forming  the  boundary  of 
tbeir  dominions  on  that  side.    Lili/bixam,  Eryx,  and  Pitnenms  were  tlicir  prin- 
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cipaJ  settlements,  and  they  flourished  by  commerce.  The  other  towns  formed 
a  league,  of  which  Syracuse  was  the  head.  Timoleon  invited  fresh  Greek  col- 
onies to  repeople  Agrigentuin,  Gela,  and  other  places  which  had  been  devasta- 
ted during  the  war. 

X.  The  Carthaginians  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  Syracuse 
and  of  a  war  between  Agalhocles,  tyrant  of  that  cily,  and  the  people  of  Agri- 
gentutn,  to  interfere  as  mediators,  vvhen,  in  reward  for  their  mediation,  they  se- 
cured an  extension  of  territory,  by  which  Selinas,  Hcradea,  and  the  Thermie 
Himerensca  were  included  within  the  Carthaginian  possessions,  which  now  es 
tented  eastward  to  the  River  Hitncra.  Fresh  civil  dissensions  in  Syracuse 
encouraged  the  Carthaginians  again  to  attack  that  city,  which  thereupon  called 
Pyrrhus  to  ils  assistance.  Pyrrhus  came  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  strong  town  of  Lilybamn.,  which  he  could 
not  take,  and  he  suddenly-abandoned  Sicily  to  its  own  dissensions  and  the  mercy 
of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  lucky  for  Syracuse,  in  this  emergency,  that  it 
found  in  Hiero  11.  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  his  country. 

XL  After  this  followed  the  struggle  in  Sicily  between  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians during  the  first  Punic  war.  At  the  end  of  that  war  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded the  Carthaginians  in  the  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Sicily,  Hiero 
II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining  possession  of  the  eastern  part  as  ally  (rf  Rome, 
His  son  Hieronymns  imprudently  quarrelled  with  Rome  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  result  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans  aft- 
er his  death;  and  thus  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  tbe  whole  island, 
which  they  administered  as  a  province  under  a  pr^tor.  The  character  of  that 
administration  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  Cicero,  in  his  Orations  against 
Verres,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  very  worst  species  of  mis  government. 

XII.  About  134  B.C.  the  first  Servile  War  broke  out  in  Sicily,  caused  by  the 
(11  treatment  of  the  numenms  slaves,  who  had  become  almost  the  only  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.  The  insurgents  took  possession  of  Enna,  ravaged  the  country 
around,  defeated  four  Roman  prselors,  and  surprised  Tauromeniom.  They  wore 
at  last  reduced  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  About  103  B.C.  another  and  more  formi- 
dable insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  among  a  class  of  men  born  free,  who  had 
been  brought  thither  from  other  Roman  provinces,  to  be  engaged  as  hired  ia- 
borerB,  and  were  afterward  put  in  chains  and  confounded  with  the  common 
slaves.    This  movement,  also,  was  with  difficulty  quelled. 

XIII.  Some  time  after  this  came  the  prteCorship  of  Verres,  and  his  wholesale 
spoliations  of  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  triumvirate,  Sicily  was  for  a  time 
in  possession  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  last  defeated  by  Octarianiis, 
After  his  assumption  of  supreme  power,  the  latter  restored  many  towns  in  Sic- 
ily, and  sent  colonies  to  Taaromenittm,  Catana,  Therma  Himtrcnscs,  Fanormits, 
Syracuse,  Himera,  and  Other  places.  Finding  the  extent  of  Syracuse  too  large 
to  be.  filled  again,  he  contented  himself  with  colonizing  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
which  has  constituted  ever  since  the  modern  town. 

.  XIV.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sicily  under  the  empiVe,  except  that 
Christianityspreadearly  into  the  island,  and  that  a  persecution  of  Ihe  Christians 
look  place  under  Nero.  About  A.D.  440,  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  landed 
from  Africa  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  and  look  Lilylifeum.  Theodoric, 
the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  added  Sicily  to  bis  continental  dominions.  Intiieyear 
534,  Belisarius  reconquered  Sicily  for  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  SST  the  Sar- 
acens landed,  and  held  the  island  under  their  sway  until  1037,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Kormans. 
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(C.)     Mountains. 

I.  Mons  Er^x,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  island,  now 
Monte  Santo  Juliana.  On  its  smnmit  stood  a  famous  teinplo 
of  Venus  Erycina,  and  on  its  western  declivity  the  town  of 
Eryx. 

II.  Hermi  Mmtes  ('Upaia  opjj),  or  Mountains  of  Juno,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  now  Monti  Sori. 

HI.  Nebrodes  Monies  (NevpwJjj  hpT)),  the  main  chain  in  the 
island,  running  along  the  northern  part  from  east  to  west,  and 
being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  Particular 
names  were  also  given  to  different  parts  of  the  chain.  Thus 
the  Herat  Mantes,  already  mentioned ;  Mons  Neptunius,  near 
Messana ;  Mons  Crates,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island ; 
Monies  Gemelli,  to  the  south  of  Panormus,  &c, 

IV,  ^Ina  Mons,  a  lofty  and  celebrated  volcano,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  now  Mangibello,  a  name  evidently 
derived  from  the  Italian  iWowie  and  the  Arabic  Je6c/  {oi  Gibel), 
both  signifying  "a  mountain."  It  is  ninety  miles  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  and  attains,  by  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the 
height  of  10,874  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania 
(the  ancient  Catana),  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit, 
is  thirty  miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  hill,  containing  a 
crater  about  two  miles  in  circumference. 

Obs.  The  silence  of  Homer  respecting  tlie  fires  of  jEtnahasgiveariae  totjii; 
opinion  that  the  mountain  in  his  time  was  in  tiie  same  state  of  repose  as  Vesu- 
vius in  the  days  of  Strabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  make  mention  of  jEtna 
and  itseroptions  arelheauthor  of  the  Orphic  poems  (jlrg-oiiau(.,  v.  IS),  and  more 
particularly  Pindai  (Pt/ii.,  i.,  31).  Thucydidea  is  next  in  order.  He  speaks  of 
the  stream  of  lava  which  in  his  time  (B.C.  426)  desolated  the  territory  of  Ca- 
tana, He  asserts  that  this  was  the  third  eruption  of  lava  on  record  since  the 
Greeks  had  been  settled  in  Sicily.  Diodoma  Siculus  mentions  an  eruption  39G 
B.C.,  which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  from  Messana  to 
Syracuse,  and  cftiliged  them  to  go  round  Iho  whole  hase  of  the  mountain  in  or- 
der to  reach  Catana.  This  stream  of  lava  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
tlie  mountain,  near  Giane,  extending  over  a  breadth  of  more  than  two  miles, 
and  having  alengthof  twenty-four,  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  ita  final 
termination  in  the  sea.  The  whole  number  of  eraptioos  on  record  is  said  to  be 
eighty-one. 
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(D.)     Promontories. 

I.  PelOrum  Promontorium,  called  also  Pelorus,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Cape  Peloro,  or,  as 
some  call  it,  Cape  Faro.  The  strait  between  it  and  Italy  was 
called  Fretum  Stculum,  now  Faro  di  Messina.  This  promon- 
tory was  fabled  to  have  been  named  from  Pelorus,  a  pilot  of 
Hannibal.  It  hardly  deserves  even  the  appellation  of  a  prom- 
ontory, being,  in  fact,  a  low  point  of  land. 

II.  Pachynum  Promontorium,  orPachynus,  the  southeastern- 
most  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Cape  Passaro.  Its  south- 
ernmost point  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Odyssea  Acra  {'Odvaaela 
'A^pa). 

m.  Ltlyb(Bmn  Promontorium,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  now  Cape  B<eo.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  however,  a 
mountain  promontory,  but  a  low,  fiat  point  of  land,  rendered 
dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand-banks  and  concealed  rocks. 
Lilyb^um  was  the  nearest  point  to  Carthage,  and  the  ancient 
writers  pretend  that  from  it  vessels  could  be  discerned  sailing 
out  of  the  harbor  of  that  city.  The  distance  across,  howeveit 
shows  the  story  to  be  false. 

(E.)     Rivers. 

On  the  eastern  coact  we  have,  1.  Onobcdus  or  Tauromimus, 

flowing  into  the  sea  just  below  Naxos.     It  is  now  the  Alcantara. 

2.  Acis,  now  the  laci,  a  small  stream,  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
poets.  Acis,  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who  had  won  the  love  of  the 
nymph  Galateea,  was  crushed  to  death  with  a  fragment  of  rock 
by  his  rival  Polyphemus,  and  was  transformed  into  this  stream. 

3.  SymcEthm,  to  the  south  of  Catana,  now  the  Giaretta.  Among 
its  tributaries  may  be  named  the  Cyamosorus,  now  the  Tra- 
ehino  ;  the  Chrysas,  now  the  Dittaino;  and  the  Eryces,  now 
the  St.  Paolo.  4.  Terias,  to  the  south  of  the  Syimethus,  and 
passing  in  its  course  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Leontini. 
It  is  now  the  Guaralunga.  The  Ltssius  flows  into  it  from  the 
southwest,  and  passes  close  to  Leontini  on  the  west.  It  is  now 
the  Lentini,  which  is  also  the  modern  name  of  Leontini  itself, 
5,  Pantagias,  now  the  Porcari.  6,  AlQbus  or  Al&bon,  now 
the  Cantaro.  7.  Anapus,  flowing  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse, 
now  the  Alfea.    8,  CacypeHs,  now  the  Cassibile^  to  the  south 
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of  the  Long-um  Promontoriuvi,  now  Cape  Lungo.  9.  Smz- 
cus,  now  ttie  Miranda.  10.  Asinarus,  now  the  Falconara,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Fiume  di  Noto.  This  last,  however, 
appears  to  correspond  rather  to  the  Phwnicus.  11.  Helorus, 
now  the  Abisso. 

On  the  southern  and  southwestern  coast  we  have,  1.  Moty- 
canus,  now  the  Sicali,  flowing  by  Casmenm,  the  modern  Stcali. 
2.  Hirminius,  now  Fmme  di  Ragusa,  entering  the  sea  at  Cast- 
cana,  the  modern  Longobardo.  3.  Hippdris,  now  the  Caritui, 
passing  by  Camarlna.  4.  Ackdtes,  now  the  Drillo.  5.  G^Za, 
new  Fiuue  dt  Terra  Nuova,  passing  by  the  city  of  Gela. 
fi  HimSra,  the  southern  part  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Fl- 
ame Salso,  in  consequence  of  the  saline  taste  communicated  to 
its  ivaters  by  a  salt  spring :  the  northern  part  is  called  Fiume 
di  Fo/lina.  This  river,  as  already  remarked,  separated  at  one  , 
time  tJie  Carthaginian  dependencies  from  those  of  Syracuse, 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  and  smaller  river 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  coast,  7,  Camicus,  now 
tlie  Naro.  8.  Acrugas,  now  Girgenti,  passing  by  the  city  of 
Acragas  or  Agrigentum.  9.  Halpcus,  now  the  Platani,  and 
which  formed  for  some  time  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian dependencies.  10.  Crimissus,  now  Fiume  di  St.  Bartolo- 
meo.  On  its  banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians. 
Some  erroneously  make  it  a  branch  of  the  Hypsas,  and  give  it 
the  modern  name  of  Belici  destro.  11.  Hypsas,  now  the  Belici, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of  Setinus.  12.  Halycus, 
now  the  Arena,  not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  larger  river  of 
that  name  already  mentioned.  13.  Masarus,  now  Fiume  di 
Mazzara.  14.  Sossius,  now  Fiume  di  Marsala,  a  little  he- 
low  LilybcEum,  the  modern  Marsala. 

On  the  northern  coast  we  have,  1.  Bathys,  now  the  Inti, 
emptying  into  the  Sinus  Segestunus.  2.  Orcthus,  now  the 
Orfeto,  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Panormiis,  the  modern  Pa- 
lermo. 3.  Eleutherus,  now  the  Bajaria,  to  the  east  of  Panor- 
mus.  4.  Hianera,  now  St.  Leonardo,  emptying  into  the  sea 
near  the  city  of  Himera.  5.  Mon&lus,  now  the  Pollina,  fall- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Apollonia,  the  modern  Pollina.  6,  Atce- 
sus,  now  the  Pallineo,  passing  by  the  city  AliBsa.  7.  Tiviw- 
thua,  now  Fiume  di  Naso.  8,  Helicon,  now  OUvero,  empty- 
ing into  the  sea  near  Tyndaris,  the  modern  Tindaro.     9.  Lon- 
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garms,  now  Fimne  di  Castro  Reale,  between  Tynd&ris  and 
MylcB,  the  modern  Melazzo. 

(F.)     Productiveness  of  Sicily. 

I.  A  country  like  Sicily,  lying  between  the  thirty-sixth  and 
thirty-eightli  parallels  of  latitude,  and  consequently  belonging 
to  the  sbuthemntost  regions  of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  sup- 
plied with  streams  of  water  from  its  niiracrous  mountain  ch 
must  of  course  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  charac- 
ter of  the  island  throughout  all  antiquity ;  and  the  Romans, 
while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  capital, 
placed  it,  in  point  of  productiveness,  by  the  side  of  Italy  itself 
or  rather  regarded  it  as  a  portion  of  that  country. 

II.  The  staple  of  Sicily  was  its  excellent  wheat.  The  'Ro- 
mans found  it  growing  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Leontini, 
and  when  cultivated  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold :  that  which  grew 
in  the  plaijis  of  Enna  was  regarded  as  decidedly  the  best.  It 
was  natural  enough,  therefore,  in  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  to  regard  it  as  the  parent  country  of  grain,  and  they  had 
a  deity  among  them  whom  they  considered  as  the  patroness  of 
fertility,  and  the  discoverer  of  fertility  to  man.  In  this  goddess 
the  Greeks  recognized  their  Ceres,  and  they  naade  Proserpina 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Enna. 

(G.)  Cities  op  Sicily. 
On  the  eastern  shore  we  find,  1.  Zancle,  so  called  from  the 
scythe-Y\k.e  form  of  its  harbor  (faya^jj,  "  a  scythe").  It  was 
founded  by  the  Siculi.  A  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea  after- 
ward settled  here,  and  were  joined  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  coasts  Zancle  soon 
became  powerful  enough  to  colonize,  and  founded,  in  conse- 
quence, the  cities  of  HtmSra  and  Mylis.  It  was.  subsequently 
tnrprised  and  plundered  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and 
AnasiJaus,  tyrant  of  Ehegium.  Anaxilaus  then  invited  a  party 
of  Messenians  to  colonize  the  place,  and  the  city  assumed,  in 
consequence,  the  name  of  Messana.  It  soon  became  flourish- 
ing, and  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  key  to  Sicily,  as 
being  the  place,  namely,  to  which  vessels  cruising  from  Greece 
to  Sicily  directed  their  course  on  leaving  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory.    And  yet,  notwithstanding  tliese  advantages,  it  was  never 
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other  than  an  unlucky  place,  and  always  undergoing  changes, 
and  no  Greek  city  ever  contained  within  its  wall  a  more  mixed 
population.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  re- 
built by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  remained  for  some  time 
under  his  sway  and  that  of  his  son.  At  a  subsequent  period 
it  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini,  a  band  of  Campanian  merce- 
naries, who  slew  the  males,  and  took  the  femnles  to  wife,  and 
called  the  city,  at  the  same  time,  Mamertini.  The  movements 
of  the  Mamertines  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  A  Koraan  colony  was  afterward  planted  here.  Messtni 
now  answers  to  the  ancient  city. 

2.  TauromSnium,  now  Taormino,  between  Messana  and  Ca- 
tena, originally  built  by  the  Sieuli  on  the  rock  TaUrus,  and 
subfequentiy  colonized  by  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  but  ruined  city  of  Naxos,  3.  Naxos,  to  the 
south  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  and 
Megarians,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  founded  Leontmi.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  The  old  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  some  new  comers,  settled  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  colonized  Taurovienium.  4.  Cat&na,  now  Catania, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubtea,  five  years  after 
the  settlement  of  Carthage.  Hiero  transferred  the  inhabitants 
to  Leontini,  but  after  his  death  they  returned  and  once  more 
occupied  the  place.  Dionysius  afterward  got  possession  of  the 
city,  sold  part  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  settled  here  a 
body  of  his  mercenaries  called  Campam.  Catana  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic  war.  5.  Leontini, 
to  the  southwest,  now  Lentini.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  the  city  of  Naxos,  already  mentioned,  and  was  situate  in 
the  Campi  Leontini  or  LEestrygonii,  where  Ceres  was  said  to 
have  scattered  the  wheat.  Leontini  eventually  sank  under  the 
superior  power  of  Syracuse,  and  its  quarrel  with  the  latter  city 
led  to  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  celebrated 
Gorgias  was  a  native  of  this  place.  6.  Hybla  Parva,  a  little 
above  Syracuse.  It  was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  but  more 
frequently  Megdra,  or  Megara  Hyblaa,  and  was  famed  for  its 
bees  and  honey.  There  were  two  other  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Sicily,  one  south  of  Mount  .^tna,  and  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Gela.  7.  Thapsus,  a  short  distance  to  the  cast  of 
the  preceding,  and  founded  by  a  colony  from  it,  on  a  peninsula 
now  called  Penhola  dei  Bag-noli. 
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8.  Sjjracuso!,  now  Siracusa  or  Syracuse,  in  the  time  of  its 
pplonilor  the  largest  eity  of  Sicily,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
ancient  world.  It  was  founded  by  a  party  of  Corinthians  and 
Dorians,  who  iandei.1  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  defeated  the  Sic- 
nli,  and  made  their  first  settlement  there.  The  history  of 
this  city  has  already  been  briefly  given  in  the  sketch  of  Sicil- 
ian affairs  that  has  preceded.  It  waB  taken  by  MarceUus,  the 
Roman  prsetor,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  212,  and  was 
also  before  this  the  scene  of  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians, so  finely  related  by  Thucydides,  in  his  seventh  book  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  ports  of  Syracuse  lay  at  the  south 
below  the  town.  The  smaller  port  was  formed  by  the  town 
and  the  north  side  of  the  little  island  Ortygia,  in  which  was 
the  fountain  Arethusa,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  communicate 
with  the  River  Alpheus  in  Elis,  and  which  last  was  said  to 
pursue  its  course  to  this  island  by  passing  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  greater  harbor,  in  which  was  tlie  mouth  of 
the  River  Anapus,  was  formed  by  the  southern  side  of  the  island 
and  a  bay  reaching  to  the  promontory  called  Plemmyrium,  in 
the  recess  of  which  promontory  was  a  castle.  The  city  was 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  consisted,  in  fact,  of  five  towns  ad- 
joining one  another,  but  separated  by  walls,  and  the  whole  was 
surrounded  by  an  external  wall,  the  length  of  which  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  above  twenty-two  English  miles. 
The  five  divisions  of  Syracuse  were  Ortygia,  AcracRna,  Tyche,^ 
EpipdltB,  and  Neapolis.  The  part  called  Acradina  vi^as  near- 
est the  shore,  and  its  southern  extremity  formed  one  side  of  the 
smaller  port.  The  southwestern  side  of  the  city,  lying  toward 
the  Anapus,  and  separated  from  it  by  some  marshy  ground, 
was  called  Neapolis,  built  after  the  Athenian  invasion,  between 
which  and  Acradina  was  Tyche,  and  above  Neapolis  was  Epi- 
po/(B.  Between  the  Anapus  and  Neapolis  was  a  grove  and 
temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Temenites.  The  La- 
toinicB  were  originally  granaries,  excavated  in  the  rocks  that 
divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  town.  Some  of  them  after- 
ward served  as  prisons,  and,  on  the  surrender  of  Nicias,  the 
whole  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  confined  in  them,  and 
mostly  died.  One  of  these  LatomiEe  forms  the  so-called  "  Ear 
of  Dionysius."  After  the  Roman  conquest,  the  population,  hav- 
ing gradually  decreased,  became  restricted  to'the  original  Orty- 
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gia  and  the  lowei  ^rt  of  Acradina,  and  all  the  upper  city  was 
already  abandom  ry  o'he  time  of  Augustus.  The  Saraoens,  in 
the  nintli  centur-  .nagiidered  and  devastated  Syracuse,  which 
contained  till  tfe  ..-  ■a,  si',000  inhabitants,  and  from  that  time 
Ortygia,  or  the  i&Jand,  has  been  the  only  part  inhabited. 

9.  Melorum,  below  Syracuse,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Helorus.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  castle  or  fortified  post, 
with  a  good  fishery  attached  to  it ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country  was  very  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  hence  Ovid  calls  it  the  "  Helorian  Tempe." 
The  remains  of  this  city  are  called  Muri  Jlcci. 

On  the  southern  and  southwestern  coast  we  find,  1.  Cama- 
Tina,  on  the  River  Hipparis,  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  This  was 
a  most  unfortuna  ;e  city,  having  been  several  times  destroyed, 
and  as  often  rebu  t.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  place  the  river 
formed  a  low  isi  ^d,  covered  at  high  water,  but,  when  the  tide 
fell,  converted  in  j  a  marsh.  This  marsh  proving  unhealthy, 
the  inhabitants  c  insulted  an  oracle  whether  they  should  drain 
it.  Although  thfi  oracle  dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and 
opened  a  way  to  theii  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  the  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle,  ^^  kivu 
Kafioplfav,  "  Move  not  Camarina,"  applied  to  those  who,  by 
removing  one  evil,  bring  on  a  greater.  The  ruins  of  this  plac  j 
are  found  at  Torre  di  Camerina.  2.  Gsfa,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  short  ilistance  £com  the  sea.  It  was  found- 
ed by  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  712  B.C.,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  so 
that,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  its  own  foundation,  it 
colonized  the  celebrated  city  of  Agrigentum.  This  state  of 
prosperity  continued  until  the  time  of  Gelon,  who  removed  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  After  this  it  san  k 
in  importance,  and  never  recovered  its  former  power.  Phintia.^, 
at  length,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  built  a  small  and  commodious 
city,  called  after  his  own  name,  and  transferred  to  it  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela,  which  fcm.  this  period  (four  hundred  and  four 
years  after  its  foundation)  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  part  of  the 
ancient  site  s-^;ds  the  modern  Terra  Nuova.  The  plains 
around  Gela  (C  mpi  Geloi)  were  famed  for  their  fertility  and 
beauty.     3.  Rej-.gium  Gela,  nearer  the  coast.     The  term  re- 
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fugiiiin  denoijid  a  place  where  a  vessel  mif'  be  brought  safely 
to  land,  although  there  was  there  no  I'e^^p  harbor.  4.  Agri- 
genium,  called  by  the  Greeks  Acr&ga^^^  yof),  a  celebrated 
city,  about  three  miles  from  the  coasi^^B  deriving  its  name 
from  the  small  river  Acragas  in  its  ^^Kltate  vicinity.  It 
was  a  colony  of  Gela,  and  was  built  on  ^^^ky  height  eleven 
l]undred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.^^Bwas  therefore  a 
j)Jace  of  great  strength,  and  enjoyed  also  aiS.ntages  of  a  com- 
mercial nature,  having  a  port  or  dock-yard  (JVavale)  on  the  coast, 
which  afforded  it  the  means  of  easy  intercourse  with  the  har- 
bors of  Africa  and  southern  Europe.  The  adjacent  country, 
moreover,  was  very  fertde.  From  the  combined  operation  of 
all  those  causes,  Agrigentum  soon  became  a  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful city,  and  inferior  to  Syracuse  alone.  It  was  taken  and 
plmidered  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamil  -ar,  and  the  inhab- 
itants fled  to  Gela,  whence  they  were  tranf  irred  to  Leonlini. 
It  subsequently  recovered  from  this  blow,  anwdt  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  one  of  t  e  most  important 
strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possetsed  in  the  island. 
After  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  it  long  continued  a 
flourishing  place.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modem  Girgenti. 
This  place  is  often  mentioned  in  the  poetry  of  Pindar.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Empedocles. 

5,  Heraclea  Minoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus.  The 
place  was  first  called  Minoa,  and  was  a  colony  of  Selinus. 
It  was  afterward  seized  by  a  band  of  Spartans,  who  had  mi- 
grated from  home  under  a  leader  named  Dorieus,  an  unsuc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  Spartan  throne.  These  Spartans 
changed  the  name  to  Heraclea,  and  subsequently  both  names 
were  combined,  Heraclea  Minoa.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Caimcus,  now  the  Platani.  6.  Selinus,  a  large 
and  fJourishing  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Selinus,  now 
the  Madiuni.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Megdra  Hyb- 
l<Ba,  B.C.  651.  Selinus  was  engaged  in  almost  continual 
wars  with  the  city  of  ^gesta  or  Segeste,  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  the  latter  having  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Selinus  was  taken,  plundered,  and  in  a  great  n..  'asure  destroyed. 
The  Carthaginians  afterward  allowed  the  fu  "iiivo  inhabitants 
to  return  and  reoccnpy  their  city,  but  it  neV  i-'recovered  fully 
from  the  blow,  and  they  finally  transferred  ..le  inhabitants  to 
Lilybaum.     The  ruins  exist  near  the  modem  Terra  dei  Pulrf 
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On  the  western  and  northern  coasts  we  have,  1.  Lilybatim, 
near  the  promontoijj^tf  the  same  name.  It  was  the  prhici|)al 
Jians  in  Sicily,  and  is  said  to  have  bwen 
fcronghold  in  this  quarter  agaics*  Diony- 
ed  as  a  part  of  its  population  the 
9  of  the  old  Phrenician  settlement  of  Mo- 
Wth.  of  it,  after  that  place  had  been  taken  by 
ptrength  of  its  fortifications  was  evinced  by 
its  holding  out  against  Pyrrhus,  after  all  the  other  Carthagin- 
ian cities  in  Sicily,  had  yielded  to  his  arms.  It  afterward  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  by  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
which  brought  the  whole  of  the  island  into  their  power,  and  they 
subsequently  used  it  as  the  harbor  whence  their  fleets  sailed 
for  the  reduction  of  Carthage.  In  a  later  age,  Cicero  calls  it 
"  splendidissima  civitas."  The  modern  Marsala  occupies  the 
southern  half  of  the  ancient  city.  3.  Mofya,  to  the  north,  a 
Phcenioian  settlement,  on  a  small  island,  now  called  di  Mezze. 
Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted  by  Himilco  to  Lilyb^um, 
after  the  former  place  had  been  taken  by  Dionysius.  Up  to 
this  time  it  had  been  an  important  naval  post  of  Carthage. 

3.  Drepdnum  or  Drepana,  to  the  north,  now  Trapani.  It  took 
its  name  irom  the  curvature  of  the  shore  in  this  quarter  re- 
sembling a  scathe  {Spenavov).  This  place  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  by  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander Hamilcar,  who  removed  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx 
and  other  places  adjacent.  Drepanum  and  Lilyb^um  formed 
the  two  most  important  maritime  cities  held  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Sicily.  Off  this  place,  near  the  Agates  Inml(B,  was 
fought  the  famous  naval  battle  between  the  Romans,  com- 
manded by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hanno.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Virgil  makes  ^Eneas  to  have  lost 
his  father  Anchisea  here,  a  poetic  anachronism  worth  noting. 

4.  Eryx,  to  the  northeast,  founded,  in  aU  probability,  by  the 
Phcenicians,  and  situate  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  a  shtfft  time  previous,  had  taken 
it  by  storm,  and  tho  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Drepanum. 
It  soon  revived,  however,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent 
temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  which  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
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mountain.  In  the  first  Punie  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  but  was  surprised  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  in- 
h'abitanis  who  escaped  the  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Dre- 
panum.  The  place  never  recovered  from  this  blow,  and  was 
never  rebuilt.  No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present 
day.  On  the  summit  of  -the  mountain  is  an  ancient  castle, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Saracens. 

On  the  northern  coast  we  have,  1.  Segeste  or  JEgesta,  to 
the  southeast  of  Eryx.  According  to  Thucydides,  a  body  of 
Trojans  settled  here  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and,  uniting  with 
the  Sicani,  formed  one  people  under  the  name  of  Elymi.  They 
afterward  received  accessions  from  some  wandering  Acheei. 
Such  is  the  Greek  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Elymi  and 
.(Egest^i.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  these  parts 
after  the  first  Punic  war,_they  readily  adopted  the  current  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  people  of  j^igesta, 
and  the  affinity  was  recognized  in  the  DuOian  inscription,  where 
the  ^gestieans  are  styled  Cocnati  P.  S,.  The  true  link,  in  all 
probability,  was  a  Pelasgic  one.  The  jEgest^ans  were  engaged 
in  a  long  contest  with  Selinus,  which  proved  eventually  the 
cause  of  overthrow  to  the  latter ;  but  Segeste  itself  suffered  se- 
verely at  a  subsequent  period  from  Agathocles.  It  became 
flourishing  again,  however,  under  the  Roman  sway.  Its  ruins 
arc  found  near  the  modern  Alcamo.  2.  Panormus,  now  Pa- 
lermo, to  the  northeast,  built  by  the  Phcenicians.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  from  the  excellence  and  capaciousness  of  its 
harbor  {na^,  opfiog),  and  is  equivalent  to  All-port.  Panormus 
was  subsequently  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  "the  chief  station  of  tiieir  fleet.  Here,  also,  were  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  their  army.  The  Romans  obtained  possession 
of  it  A.U.C.  500,  and  it  became  subsequently  one  of  the  free 
cities*  of  Sicily.  3.  Sdluntum,  a  strong  harbor,  to  the  south- 
east, now  Casfelh  di  Solanto,  occupies  a  part  of  its  site. 
4.  Himera,  founded,  according  to  Thucydides,  by  a  colony  from 
Zancle,  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  after.  The  Carthaginians  subsequently  established 
a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  new  city  of  Therms 
Himerenses,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Himera.  This  spot 
was  remarkable  for  its  warm  baths.  The  ruins  of  Thermfe 
are  now  called  Termini.     Himera  was  the  birth-place  of  Ste- 
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I.  Cepkalcedium,  a  fortified  post,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Himera,  afterward  to  the  Carthaginians,  now  Ce- 
fali.  6.  Calacta  ("  beautiful  shore,"  koA^  dK-nj),  so  called 
irom  its  situation.  Vestiges  of  it  are  to  the  north  of  the  mod- 
em Caronia.  7.  Agalhyrna,  a  city  of  the  Siouli,  near  the  mod- 
em hamlet  of  Sanla  Affatka.  8.  Tynddris,  founded  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder,  and  which  became  in  time  an  important  city. 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helicon,  and  answers  to  the  mod- 
ern Tindaro.  Part  of  the  ancient  site,  however,  has  been  in- 
undated by  the  sea,  9.  Myla,  now  MUazzo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Mylas,  now  the  Mela.  Between  this  place  and  a 
station  named  Naulochus,  farther  to  the  east,  the  fleet  of  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  was  defeated  by  that  of  Ootavianus  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa. 

In  the  interior  of  Sicily  we  may  notice  the  following :  1.  Nocb, 
northeast  of  Mount  ^tna,  now  Noara.  2.  Tissa,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  preceding,  and  at  the  foot  of  jEtna,  now  Randazzo. 
3.  Mtna,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name. 
Its  first  name  was  Inessa  or  Inessos.  It  was  changed  to  that 
of  jEtna  when  the  remains  of  the  colony  were  settled  here, 
which  Hiero  had  established  at  Catana,  and  which  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  latter  place  by  the  Siculi.  Hicro  had  called 
Catana  by  the  name  of  ,^tna,  and  the  new  comers  applied  it 
to  the  city  which  now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  At  a 
subsequent  period  we  find  the  elder  Dionysius  in  possession  of 
the  place,  a  post  of  much  importance  to  him,  since  it  command- 
ed  the  road  from  Catana  to  tho  western  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ancient  site  now  bears  the  name  of  Castro.  4.  Genturipm, 
to  the  southwest,  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Siouli,  rich  by  rea- 
son of  its  agriculture,  and  its  trade  in  salt  and  saffron.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Celsus.  The  modern  Centorbi  marks  tho 
ancient  site.  5.  Adranum,  to  the  northwest  of  the  citfy  of 
,^tna,  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  and  named  after  the 
native  deity  Hadranus.  It  is  now  Aderno.  6.  Hybla  Major, 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  of  ^tna,  on  a  hill 
named  Hybla,  and  near  the  River  Symtethus.  It  was  famous 
for  its  honey  and  bees.  It  is  now  Paterno.  There  were  two 
other  places  of  the  same  name  in  Sicily :  one,  called  Megara 
Syblaa,  already  mentioned,  and  a  little  above  Syracuse,  on  the 
Bea-Goast ;  and  another,  called  Hybla  Herma^  to  the  east  of  Gela. 
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This  last  is  now  Calata  Girone.  7.  Agyrium,  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  city  of  ^tna,  aiitl  the  birth-placo  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Its  ruins  are  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Filippo  d'Agyro 
8.  Enna,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  seats  of  the  Siculi.  It  was  celebrated  over  the  whole 
island,  not  so  much  for  its  size  and  opulence  as  for  its  being 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ceres.  The  adjacent  country  was 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  in  the  plains  of  Enna  Proser- 
pina was  fabled  to  have  been  sporting  when  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  Enna  was  regarded  as  the  navel  of  Sicily,  and  here 
Ceres  and  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  temples. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  place  is  occupied  by  the  modem  Castro 
Giovanni,  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming  meads  in  its 
vicinity  have  disappeared. 

9,  Palica,  southwest  of  ie(W(z«i,  a  strong  place  of  the  Siculi, 
and  having  in  its  vicinity  the  famous  laltcs  of  the  deities  called 
Paliei.  These  lakes  were  properly  the  craters  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, and  of  unknown  depth,  and  emitted  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous stench.  If  one  swore  by  these  waters  and  perjured  him- 
self, it  was  supposed  to  be  followed  by  some  supernatural  pun- 
ishment. The  eity  of  Palica  was  already  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus  Siculus.  10.  Tridcdla,  southeast  of  Selinus,  and 
near  the  River  Crimissus.  It  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  Tryphon,  king  of  the  slaves,  in  the  Sicilian  slave  rebellion ; 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  its  threefold  advantages  {jpla 
KaXd)  of  strong  situation,  good  water,  and  extensive  trade  in 
wine  and  oil.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  near  the  modem 
Calata  Bellotta. 

Each  of  the  three  main  promontories  of  Sicily  had  a  celebra- 
ted temple  either  on  or  near  it.  At  Pel&rum  was  that  of  Nep- 
tune, at  Packynum  that  of  Apollo,  and  on  Mount  Eryx,  not 
far  from  LHybaum,  was  that  of  Venus.  The  ancient  poets 
fabled  that  the  giant  Typhoeiis  was  buried  under  Sicily,  Pelo- 
rum  and  Pachynum  being  placed  on  either  arm,  Lilybfeum  on 
his  feet,  and  ^tna  on  his  head,  and  that  the  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  of  jEtna  were  caused  by  his  attempts  to  move. 
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II.    JEOhlM    INSULA. 

I.  These  weresituateto  the  north  of  Sicily,  and  werecalled^S/iis,  from  their 
having  formed  the  fabled  domain  of  ^olus,  god  of  the  winds.  Thej  were  also 
called  Vulcanite  (in  Greek  Hephtestiadea),  from  Cheit  volcanic  character ;  and  like 
nise  Lipare/c,  from  Lipara,  the  largest  of  the  number. 

II.  The  group  consists  of  seven  islands,  and  their  names,  according  to  Mela, 
were  as  follows :  Lipara,  Osteodes,  Hcradea,  Didyme,  Pkankasa,  Hiera,  and 
StTongyk.  Pliny  and  Diodorus  Sienlus,  liowever,  substitute  Eric&sa  and  Euon- 
ymus  for  Osteodea  and  Heraclea. 

III.  These  islands  are  snpposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  Homer"s  UXajK- 
Tai,  or  "  wandering  islands."  The  island  of  Lipara  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  group,  and  is  now  Lipari,  giving  their  modern  name  to  the 
whole  cluster.  The  island  of  Strtaigyle  was  so  named  by  the  Greeks  on  ac- 
count of  its  round  form  {Srpoyyi?,!!,  scil.  v^aoc,  "  the  round  island"),  and  is  now 
SlTomtoli,  celebrated  for  its  continual  volcano.  The  ancients  made  this  island 
the  residence  of  .^oliia,  monarch  of  the  winds ;  and  Pliny  gives  us  the  germ 
of  the  whole  fable,  when  he  states  that  the  inhabitants  could  tell  three  days 
beforehand,  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what  winds  were  going  to  blow. 

III.    MELITA   AND    GAULUS. 

I.  Melila,  now  Malia,  lay  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Sicitia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Scylax,  but  is  considered  by  him  as  belonging  to  Africa,  from  Us  having 
Punic  inhabitants,  and  being  no  farther  from  Africa'than  from  Sicily.  The 
eaMier  Greek  historians  do  iu)t  mention  it,  since  it  was  regarded  as  a  Carlha- 
(rinian  island,  and  lay  without  their  historical  limits. 

II.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  first  that  gives  us  any  account  of  it.  "There 
are,"  he  says,  "over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the  south,  three 
islands,  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each  of  which  has  a  town,  and  safe  ports  for 
ships  overtaken  by  tempests.  The  first,  called  Mclite,  has  several  escetlent  har- 
bors. The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades, 
and,  in  particular,  manufacture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fine- 
ness. Their  houses  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented  with  projections  and 
stocco  iydmoi;  Nai  novia/iaai).  The  island  isacolony  of  the  Phcenicians,  who, 
trading  to  the  western  ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  because  it  has  excel- 
lent ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another, 
named  Ganlas,  with  convenient  harbors,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  the  Phceni- 
eians."  TheislandofGaulus,  here  mentioned,  is  the  modem  Goto.  The  third 
island  of  Diodorns  was  Cercina,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  now  Keriine. 

III.  MeUla  is  said  to  have  oeen  subsequently  occupied  by  the'  Greeks;  but, 
howeverthismay  be,  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  403.  In 
the  first  Punic  war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  Atllius.  In  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  henceforth 
as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its  commerce  declined  under  its 
new  masters,  and  the  island  became  a  not  nnfrequent  haunt  of  pirates.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  its  l«mp!e  of  Juqo  was  rich  enough  to  he  an  object  of 
plunder  to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  preetor  of  Sicily.  The  Jinen  clulh 
of  Malta  was  considered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

IV.  After  llie  division  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Const aiiiiut,  ibis 
island  was  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Conatantius.     It  fell  subsequently 
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inlo  the  hands  of  the  Vnndals  and  Goths,  wlio  were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  A.D. 
533.  The  Arabs  conquered  it  in  870,  and  though  it  was  recovered  and  held  by 
the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  thirty-four  years,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  esterminated.  In  1120,  Count  Eogei", 
the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of  Malta  and  expelled  the 

IV.    CORSICA. 

I.  The  first  notice  of  Corsica  is  in  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Cyrnsi 
(Kvpwof),  The  people  of  Phocaa  in  Asia  Minor,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian 
Cyrus,  determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  544  B.C.  they  em- 
barked, with  their  wives  and  children,  fitst  for  Chios,  and  afierwardfor  Corsica, 
in  which  Ihey  had  twenty  years  before  founded  the  town  of  Alalia..  Half  the 
number,  however,  returned  to  Phoc^a,  but  the  remainder  pursued  their  voyage, 
and  joined  the  people  of  Alalia,  with  whom  they  continued  five  years,  plunder- 
ing the  surrounding  nations,  until,  having  suffered  dreadful  loss  in  a  sea-light 
against  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians,  they  abandoned 
Corsica  to  seek  another  settlement. 

n.  In  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  480,  we  find  mention  of  Corsicans 
(Kilpvioi)  among  the  troops  with  which  the  Carthaginian  Hamiloar  came  to  the 
aid  of  Terillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  The  Carthaginians  had  probably  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica,  at  least  of  thq  coast,  and  on  their  downfall  it  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  A  tribute  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  wax  imposed  on  them  deserves  notice,  as  indicating  one  of  the  chief  products 
of  the  island  at  that  time. 

UI.  The  Romans  founded  twe  colonies,  both/in  the  eastern  6oast :  Mariana, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavola,  now  tho  Goto,  founded  by  Marius ;  and  Aieria,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Alalia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rkotdnus, -aawtiie  Tavignano,  by 
the  dictator  Sylla.  The  Romans  used  the  island  as  a  place  of  banishment. 
Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an  exile.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cor- 
sica came  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the  Goths;  but 
the  successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them  to  abandon  the  island,  which  was  then 
included  in  the  exarchate  of  Rasenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of  Spain,  possessed 
themselves  of  Corsica;  but  the  decline  of  their  power,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  ultimately  of  the  Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island. 

(A.)     Mountains   of    CoRSiCA. 

Tjie  whole  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  woody.     The  two  chains, 

however,  most  deserving  of  special  mention  are,  1.  AaTcus  Mans  (to  XpvaoSi> 

apog),  running  from  north  to  south,  and  dividing  the  island  inlo  two  parts.    3, 

Mont  RhaHus  (to  ToiTiov  ipoc),  on  the  western  side,  .neai-  the  River  Ccrcidius. 

(B.)     Rivers   of   Corsica. 

I.  Tavola,  in  the  north,  now  the  Golo,  having  Mariana  at  its  mouth,    a.  Bho- 

lanm,  now  the  Tavignavo,  having  at  its  mouth  Alalia  or  Aieria.     3.  Sacer,  now 

the  Orho.    4,  Ticarius,  now  (lie  Tigari,  on  the  western  side.     5.  Locras,  now  the 

Talavo.     S.  Cercidius,  now  the  Ltamonc. 
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(C.)  Promontories, 
1.  PronumioTiam  Sacrum,  the  north  land's  end,  now  Copo  Corso.  S.  Actiiem 
PTomontorma,  now  Capo  d'Acciajaalo,  on  the  western  side.  3.  Viribaltum  Fro- 
montoriam,  now  Capo  di  Gargalo,  on  the  same  side.  4.  Rhinm  PromonloTium, 
to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Feno.  5.  JMarini^m  Froinontorium, 
now  Capo  di  Cam  Barbarka. 

(D.)     Products   of    Corsica, 
Rosin;  honey  of  a  bitter  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  great  abundance  of  yew- 
trees  ((mi}  in  the  island;  wax,  subsequently  wine,  oil,  &e.    It  must  be  ob- 
served,  that  the  eastern  coast,  where  Jho  Romans  had  their  settlements,  was 
the  only  quarter  that  was  well  cultivated. 

(E.)     Inhabitants   of    Corsica. 

I.  TuE  inhabitants,  called  Ccrsi  or  Cyrtdi,  were,  aecording  to  Seneca,  an 
Iberian  race;  and  this  remark  of  his  is  of  considerable  value,  since  he  himself 
was  a  native  of  Spain.  They  lived,  after  a  patriarchal  fashion,  on  milk  and 
cheese,  and  hence  were  long  lived.  These  aboriginale  were  mixed  with  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Ligyans- 

II.  The  Phocffian  Greeks  founded  the  town  of  Alalia.  Their  subsequent 
movements  have  already  beer,  referred  to, 

(F.)  Cities  of  Corsica. 
I,  Clunium,  in  the  north,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  near  the  Pto- 
ntonlorium  Sacrum ;  now  Sanla  Calharina,  2.  Mantinomm  Oppidum,  to  the 
south*bf  the  preceding,  now  BaSiia.  3.  Mariana,  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  TavSla,  now  the  Goto.  It  was  founded  by  Marius.  4.  AlSiia,  to  the  south, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhdlanua,  now  the  Ta-cignano,  It  was  founded,  as  already 
stated,  by  the  Phoc^eaos,  when  they  left  their  native  city  in  Ionia,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  rule  of  Cyrus.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  Sylla,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  island.  From  this  period  we  find  the  name  written  Aleria. 
The  modern  appellation  is  also  Aleria.  6.  Talcinum,  in  the  interior,  to  the  north' 
west  of  the  preceding.  It  is  now  Tatcino.  6.  Cenlannura,  in  the  north,  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  island,  and  near  the  Promonlorium  Sacrum.  It  is  How'CEn- 
turi.  1.  fflJaniB,  some  distance  to  Hie  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the 
western  coast.  It  is  now  Balagrta..  8.  Taraienoram  Ftcus,  some  distance  he- 
low  the  preceding,  and  removed  from  the  western  coast,  now  Yko.  9.  Urclni- 
um,  to  the  southeast  of  the  Rhium  Promanioriam,  or  Capo  di  Feno.  It  was 
fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  Eurysitces,  the  son  of  Ajax,  andls  now  Ayaccio. 
10.  Partus  Tilianiis,  some  distance  to  the  south,  now  Porto  Tiziaao.  li.  Paila, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Porto  S.  Giulia.  Some, 
however,  make  it  the  eame  with  Bonifacio.  The  strait  in  this  quarter,  between 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  was  called  Taphros,  and  is  now  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio. 
Passing  around  to  the  east^n  side  of  the  island,  we  may  name,  12.  Portus  Sy- 
rdcusdnus,  now  Porto  di  S.  Manza,  and,  13,  Portus  Favaaius,  to  the  north,  now 
Porlo  Favone. 

V.  SARDINIA. 

I.  Thb  oldest  Greek  form  for  the  name  of  this  island  was  Saido  {'ZapS6),  ana 
the  inhabitants  were  called  Sardoi  {lopiuci)  and  Sardonii  l^apSovioi).     The 
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Rumans  called  the  island  Sardinia,  aud  the  inhabitants  Sardi,  rarely  Sardiiu- 
etties.  \a  outline,  the  island  is  not  unlike  the  xuugh  footsteps  of  a  man,  and 
hence  it  was  sometimes  called  Ichnfisa  {'IxuoCaa)  and  Sandaliotis  (lavia^iCmi), 
from  Ixvo!  and  aavSaXiot,  both  meaning  "  a  ibdtstep." 

II.  Whence  Sardinia  received  its  first  inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any 
ancient  writer.  They  speak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  varioua  times  hi 
the  island,  but  the  new  comers  always  found  a  rude  race  of  inhabitants  already 
in  possession.  The  first  who  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  hither  was  Sardus, 
a  son  of  Hercules.  He  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  were  ac- 
cusioQied  to  dwell  in  caves,  tlie  first  rudimenis  of  civilization  ;  taught  them 
agriculture,  and  was  their  earliest  lawgiver.  In  gratitude  to  him,  they  are  said 
to  bave_ called  the  island  atler  his  name,  and  to  Eiave  wursliipped  liim  as  a  god, 

III.  A.  colony  uf  Iberians  is  said  to  have  come  next,  under  Norax,  from  Bxti- 
ca.  He  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  the  city  of  Nora, 
calling  itaAer  his  own  name.  Descending  to  more  historic  times,  we  find  Idla- 
as  to  have  led  the  first  Grecian  colony  to  this  island,  and  to  have  founded  Olbia 
on  the  northern  coast,  aflerward  a  considerable  town  in  the  Ronian  period,  and 
of  which  vestiges  are  found  near  Terranova.  Strabo  says  that  the  colonists  of 
lolaus  inhabited  the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians.  From  an  inscription 
found  at  SCampace,  it  appears  that  CarStis,  the  modern  Cagliari,  assumed  at  one 
time  the  name  of  "  Ciciiiii  lUa,"  and,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Cagliari  is  called  Euredoria  di  Ma. 

IV.  The  fertility  of  Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  setters, 
and  various  petty  republics  were  established,  independent  of  each  other.  Traces 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  remain.  The  Cattbaginiana 
would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  footing  in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the 
situation  of  the  island,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  was  too  important  to  be 
neglected.  Its  fertility,  moreover,  made  it  one  of  their  granaries,  and  tbey  used 
every  means  in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  labors.  We  have  no  ac- 
counts of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they 
never  reduced  it  entirely,  as  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  ever 
ready  to  rise  at  any  favorable  opportunity.  The  lower  country,  however,  was 
permanently  in  possession  of  the  Carthaginians  until  the  first  Punic  war^ 

V.  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  incorporated  into  a 
province  about  B.C.  328,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars.  Its  new  masters,  however,  could  only,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  done 
before  them,  obtain  possession  of  the  lower  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  country,  in  theinterior,  defended  themselves  successfully  for  near- 
ly one  hundred  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Sardinia  was  never  com- 
pletely subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  the  predatory  movements  of  the  mountain- 
eers still  occasioned  trouble  in  the  days  of  the  emperors.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals. 

VI.  Livy  describes  the  Sardinian  mountaineers  as  clothed  in  skins,  a.spccies 
of  attire  not  entirely  laid  aside  by  them  even  at  the  present  day.  In  war  they 
carried  small  bucklers  covered  with  skin.  From  this  peculiar  kind  of  covering 
for  tlieir  bodies  they  were  called  masirucali  (the  term  for  a  garment  of  skin 
being  maatrUca),  and  maslnicati  lalruncali  ("  skin-clad  biinditti")  were  often  very 
dangerous  antagonists  for  tiie  Romans, 

(A.)     Climate   or   SABDiNii. 

I,  The  mountain  atmosphere  of  Sardinia  was  healthy ;  but,  the  plains  and 

some  of  the  lower  valleys  wtr-;  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  have  continued  so 
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tp  the  present  ddy.  Cicero,  Strabo,  Martial,  and,  in  later  times,  Dante,  all  speak 
in  stroDg  itnns  of  the  insalubrity  of  SarJinia.  The  noxious  effects,  of  the 
climate  were  still  more  sensibly  felt  by  strangers  than  by  natives.  Henee, 
whenever  the  Romans  wished  to  "designate  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  tiiey 
named  Sardinia ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of  its  climate,  that 
Ihey  never  ventnred  to  keep  a  standing  force  in  this  island  for  any  length  of  time. 
II,  The  principal  causes  of  tliis  unhealthiness  were  the  pools  of  standing 
water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  tlie  want  of  northerly  winds.  These 
winds  were  kept  off,  as  some  of  the  ancients  believed,  by  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica, aiid  even  of  Italy.  The  JnsaniJWon/es  of  Sardinia  also  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this.  In  modern  limes,  the  active  causes  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  isl- 
and are  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  rivers,  which  are 
neatly  dry  in  summer,  and  the  putrescent  vegetation. 

(B.)     Fertility,   Pkoducts,   &co. 

I.  The  fertility  of  Sardinia  is  attested  hy  all  the  ancient  writers.  Rome  ob- 
tained her  supplies  of  grain  not  only  from  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardinia ;  large 
quantities  of  salt,  too,  as  in  niodern  times,  were  manufactured  on  the  western 
and  southern  coasts.  The  ancient  writers  make  mention,  also,  of  the  mines  in 
this  island ;  and  some  of  these  were  woriccd  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested 
by  vast  excavations  and  the  remains  of  founderies.  Southwest  of  Igiesias  is 
Monte  d'Oro,  which  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gold  roimerlj 
extracted  from  it ;  the  mountain  has  been  reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere 
sliell.  There  is  no  doubt  that  silver  also  was  procured  in  considerable  quanti- 
liea,  and  Solinus  makes  mention  of  mines  of  this  metal. 

II.  Two  products  of  the  island,  however,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  of 
these  is  its  wool,  which  in  modem  days  has  fallen  off  in  iQality,  and  is  now 
principally  manufactured  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  The  beautiful 
tincture,  also,  of  a  delicate  vermilion  hue,  mentioned  by  the  ancients  undt'r  Lhu 
name  ottinctltTa  Sardanica,  is  no  longer  known.  The  other  remarkable  produtl 
was  a  species  of  wild  parsely  (ajnasiruni),  a  sort  of  ranunculus,  called  by  Soli- 
mis  "  hcrba  SarddJiia."  U  grew  very  abundantly  around  springs  and  wet  places. 
Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently  langhing ;  in  other  words,  the  nerves  became 
euntracled,  and  the  lips  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  involim- 
tary  and  painful  laugh.     Hence  the  expression  Eisvs  Sardmkus. 

III.  Sardinia  was  famed  also  for  its  fisheries,  especially  of  tunnies  and  sar- 
dines, the  latter  deriving  Iheir  name  {Sardinia)  from  that  of  the  island. 

(C.)     Mountains. 

I,  Sardinia  may  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  a  chain  of  mountains  runnmg 
through  it  from  north  to  south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern  part  of  this  chain  another  rises,  which  proceeds 
from  east  to  west,  and  which  separates  the  island,  as  it  were,  into  tno  parts 
lliis  cross  range  is  called  hy  Ptolemy  tu  Mohio/jehi  'Opt),  and  by  the  Latin 
writers  Insdni  Montis,  or  the  "  Mad  Mountains." 

II  The  mountains  of  Sardinia  exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  its  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and  on  the  produ:.tivene$s  of  the 
island  The  numerous  side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very  coast,  lonn 
spacious  bays,  and,  on  the  southern  and  western  shores,  safe  hacbors.  Un  tlii^ 
east  Side  of  the  island,  however,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  steep,  and  scarcely 
afford  any  where  a  safe  anchoring  place,  while  gusts  of  wind,  frequently  blow 
with  lery  sudden  and  great  fury  from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and 
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do  great  damage  lo  vessels  along  these  shares.  Hence  probably  the  appellation 
ol"Ijiidni  Monies,"  and  hence,  too,  the  language  of  Claudian  (Bell.  Gildon.,  v. 
513),  "Inianos  infamal  navtta  monies."  Along  the  whole  range,  therefore,  of 
the  eastern  coast,  although  so  conveniently  situated  for  intercourse  with  Italy, 
the  ancients  had  but  one  really  good  harbor,  Olbia,  and  that  far  to  the  north ; 
and  in  modern  days,  too,  no  place  of  any  importance  is  (bund  along  this  part  of 


(D.)     Rivers. 

1.  The  Termus,  on  the  western  side,  now  the  Termo ;  but,  according  to  Reich- 

ard,  the  Sena.     2.  The  Thyrsus,  on  the  same  side,  below  the  preoeding,  now 

the  Orislano.     3.  The  Sacer,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same 

fide,  now  the  Uras.     4.  The  Ssprus,  on  the  eastern  side,  now  the  Flamcadoso. 

(E.)  Promontories. 
I.  Erebanlium  Prnmonloriairt,  at  the  northern  extremity,  now  Longo  Sardo; 
according  to  others.  Capo  delta  Tcala.  2.  Coluiabo-riam  PromotUorivia,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  now  Cayo  FigaH.  3.  CaralHaBiim  Pronumio- 
riam,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinua  CaralUanvs,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
now  Capo  S.  Elia.  4.  Cunieularium  Promimtorium,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, now  Capo  di  Pula.  5.  Salcense  PiBniimlodttm,  OQ  the  western  coast,  in 
the  lower  part,  now  Capo  dtlV  U/ga.  6.  Crasstim  Franumlorium,  lo  the  north  of 
the  preceding,  now  Capo  di  Fccora.  7.  Hermavm  Promonlorium,  to  the  north, 
now  Capo  della  Caccia.  8.  Gorditanum  Promonturium,  to  the  north,  now  Capo 
di  Monte  Falcone. 

(R)     Cities     of    Sardima. 

Cities  on  the  eastern  coast :  1.  Olbia,  in  the  north,  the  only  really  good  hai- 
bor  on  this  side  of  the  island,  and  where  the  Roman  magistrates  landed.  Traces 
remain  near  the  modern  Terra  iVma.  2.  CocMearia,  to  the  south,  now  Porto 
Pedrami.  3.  Luqriido,  lo  the  southwest,  some  distance  inland,  with  a  port 
called  Partus  Luiuidonis.  It  is  now  Lugodar.  4.  Ferouia,  to  the  southeast, 
now  Monte  Santo.  5.  Saratapii,  to  the  sonthwest,  near  the  River  Saprus;  now 
a  village  named  Bargaa  occupies  its  site.  6.  Scareipos,  to  the  southeast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Steprus,  now  Sarabus  or  Scarabo. 

On  the  southern  side :  1.  Caralis,  the  capital  of  the  island,  founded  by  tlie 
Carthaginians,  and  now  Cagliari.  In  fact,  however,  the  modern  Cogliari  an- 
swers only  to  a  part  of  its  site,  since  the  ancient  city  is  said  to  have  extended 
in  a  long  line  toward  the  Caralitanata  Promontoriam.  Its  harbor,  which  alTorded 
a  good  shelter  against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a  place  of  im- 
poitance.  The  bay  in  front  was  called  Sinus  Caralitanus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cag- 
liari. S.  Bibra  or  Biotha,  to  the  southwest,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  near  the 
Tillage  of  Vras.    3.  Nora,  east  of  Sulci,  on  the  coast,  now  Torre  Forcadizo. 

On  the  western  coast:  1.  Sulci,  a  Carthaginian  settlement  of  note,  the  ruifis 
of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Sulci,  on  the  harbor  of  Pa/ma  rfi 
Solo.  Others,  however,  make  it  to  have  been  on  the  island  Flumbaria,  now 
Antioco,  where  extensive  remains  still  exist,  and  where  in  1819  an  inscription 
was  found  in  which  Sulci  is  styled  a  Roman  municipium,  S.  NeapSlis,  to  the 
north,  now  NeapoU.  3.  Comus,  to  the  north,  near  the  River  Termus,  and  the 
capital  of  the  free  Sards.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  lay  among  the 
mountains.  The  ruins  on  Monte  Sanlo  appear  to  indicate  its  site.  4.  3Vrm 
Libyssonis,  a  considerable  distance  above,  where  the  coast  faces  the  northwest  i 
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now  Porio  Torre,     h.' Tihola,  to  the  northeast,  the  landing  place  from  Coraiea, 
now  Porta  IiOisgo  Sardo. 

In  the  interior,  the  only  places  worth  mentioning  are,  1.  Lisa,  to  the  north- 
west, with  its  baths,  called  Aqua  LesitatKE.     3.  Forum  Trajani,  to  the  north- 

VII.    ILLYRICUM. 

I.  The  name  ornijrians  appears  to  hava  been  comiflon  to  the  numerous  tribes 
which  were  anciently  in  posseaeion  of  the  countries  situated  to  the  west  of 
Macedonia,  and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  con- 
fines of  Istria  and  Italy  to  the  borders  of  Epirus. 

II.  Stiil  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  we  find  them  occupying  the  great 
valleys  of  the  Sasss  and  Dravvj,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junction 
of  those  streams  with  the  Darmhe.  This  large  tract  of  country  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  constituted  the  provinces  of  Illyrieum  and  Pannonia. 

(A.)     Historical    SKETcif. 

I.  ANTiaoiTi  has  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Illyrians,  nor  are 
we  acquainted  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  which 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  composed.  Their  warlike,  habits,  however, 
and  the  peculiar  practice  of  puncturing  their  bodies,  which  is  mentioned  bj 
Strabo  as  being  in  use  also  among  the  Thracians,  might  lead  ua  to  connect  them 
with  that  widdy-estended  people.  It  appears  evident  that  they  were  a  totally 
different  race  from  the  Celts,  since  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes  thein  from 
the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated  with  them. 

II.  The  Iflyrians  appear  to  have  spread  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
along  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  our 
remarks  on  Italy.  At  a  later  day  we  find  them  frequently  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  princes  of  Macedon,  to  whom  their  warlike  spirit  rendered  them 
formidable  neighbors.  Their  rising  power  was  checked,  however,  by  PhiUp 
and  his  son  Alexander,  although  they  still  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  Macedonian  kings. 

III.  Tht  conquest  of  Illyria  by  ttie  Romans  led  the  way  to  the  first  interfe- 
rence of  Rome  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  an  account  of  the  events  which 
then  took  place  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  pages  of  Polybius.  When  Illyria 
became  a  Roman  province  it  was  divided  into  three  portions ;  but  it  received 
afterward  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  on  the  reduction  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, lapydes,  and  other  petty  nations,  by  Anguatus,  these  being  included  from 
that  period  within  its  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed,  were  the  frontiers  of  Il- 
lyrieum extended  under  the  Roman  emperors,  that  they  were  made  to  comprise 
the  three  great  districts  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia. 

(B.)  Boundaries,  &c. 
Ii.i.vEicDM  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  Illyria  Barbara  or  Rommia,  and 
lUyria  Grsca.  The  former  comprised  the  country  lying  between  the  River 
Ataia,  now  Araa  ;  the  Samis,  now  Save,  and  its  tributary  the  Dnmia,  now  Drina  ; 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Drilo,  now  Drino  Biaacha;  together  with  the  islands  along 
the  shore.  It 'was  divided  into  lapydia.  Liburnia,  and  Dalntatia.  The  country 
called  lUyria  Graca,  added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo  to  the  Aoas,  now  the  Vojussa. 
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I.  ILLYRIA  BARBARA,  OR  EOMANA. 
(A)  Mountains. 
1.  Al^ui  Mons,  forming  the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  answer- 
Ing  to  the  great  and  small  Capella,  near  the  Lugeus  Laoas,  now  the  Csirhats 
Sec,  where  the  territory  of  the  lapydes  commenced.  3.  Behii  Monies,  separa- 
ting Lifnimia  and  Dalmatia  from  Pannotiia.  3.  Adtius  Mons,  called  also  Ardias 
and  Ariiim,  dividing  Dalmatia  lengthwise ;  now  Tarlari.  i.  Scardas  m  Seor- 
dus,  forming  the  natural  boundary  of  Illjria  on  the  aide  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
connected  on  the  north  with  the  great  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Euxine,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  limes  under  the  names 
of  Orldus,  Rhodopc,  and  Hsams,  while  to  the  south  its  prolongations  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Pindus.     It  ia  now  Tckar  Dagh. 

1,  Arsia,  now  Arsa,  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  east,  after  Histria  had  been 
added  to  that  country  bj  Augustus.  3.  Tedanius,  tiie  boundary  of  lapydia, 
and  now  the  Zermagna.  3.  Tiiiics,  the  boundary  between  Liburnia  and  Dalma- 
tia, now  the  Kerka.  i.  Ndra,  now  the  NarerUa,  rising  in  what  are  now  the 
mountains  ot  Bosnia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  opposite  the  island  oS  Leairta.  5, 
DrUo,  now  the  Brino.  This  river  is  formed  principally  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams,  the  one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name  oSDiino  Bi- 
ancho,  or  ■'  the  White  Driuo,"  rising  in  the  chain  of  Djamoits  Dagh,  anciently 
Msas  BcTtiscua;  the  other  called  the  Drino  Nero,  or  "Black  Drino,"  flowing 
from  the  south,  out  of  the  great  Lake  of  Ochrida,  the  ancient  Lychnllis  Palus, 
and  uniting  with  the  former  after  a  course  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  6.  Clausula, 
uniting  with  the  Barbdna,  below  the  town  of  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  after 
which  the  united  atream  takes  the  common  name  of  Orians.  The  Clausula  ia 
now  the  Drtvatli. 

(G.)    Teihes   on   the   Coast. 

I.  Tkb  first  tribe  on  the  coast,  to  the  southeast  of  Histria,  were  the  lapyJsa 
or  lapddes.  They  occupied  an  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  a  thousand  stadia, 
from  the  River  .^rjia  to  the  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Zara,  a  district  which 
forms  part  of  the  present  Mmlachia,.  In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread 
along  Mount  Allniis.  They  were  a  people  of  warlike  spirit,  and  were  not  sub- 
dued until  the  time  of  Augustus. 

II.  The  lAhumi,  who  followed  next  on  the  coast,  are  much  more  spolien  of 
in  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the  earliest  times, 
as  they  communicated  their  name  to  the  vessels  called  Liburn^  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra,  are  said  on  their  arrival  in  that  island  to 
have  found  it  in  their  possession.  Strabo  makes  them  to  have  extended  along 
the  coast  for  upward  of  fifteen  hundred  stadia.  Their  country  was  called  Li- 
bvrnia. 

III.  Daliaatie. — These  follow  after  the  Liburni,  and  give  name  to  Dalmatia. 
Ko  mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Greek  writers,  but  they  acquired  a  decided 
ascendency  over  the  Ardiai,  Plerai,  Labeales.  and  other  neighboring  tribes.  The 
Dalmala  were  not  easily  conquered  by  the  Romans  ;  they  often  revolted,  and 
not  unfrequently  obtained  advantages  over  their  enemies.  Augustus  at  length 
accomplished  their  subjugation.  According  to  Appian,  he  conchided  the  war 
in  pei^gon  liefore  he  htfame  emperor. 

IV.  Li^edtes,  whose  lerfiloiy  constituted  tlie  principal  part  of  the  dominians 
of  Geotius. 
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(D.)    Cities   op   thebk   Tribes. 

Among  the  Japydes  we  find,  1.  Metalam,  their  principal  town,  taken  iiy  Au- 
gustus after  an  obstinate  defence.  Its  site  remains  al  present  unknown,  al- 
though some  are  in  favor  of  the  modern  Melting.  2.  Arupsjoim,  south  of  the 
place  now  called  Modruah.    3.  Vcndum,  now  Venda. 

Among  the  Liburni  we  find,  I.  Indira,  a  city  of  some  note,  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony, lljf  ruins  ofwhich  are  still  to  bo  seen  near  the  modern  town  of  Zara,  on 
the  spot  called  Zara  Vecchia.  2.  Scardona,  the  capital  of  the  Libnrni,  on  the 
LncMj  Scardonivs,  and  now  Scariin.  The  national  council  of  the  Liburni  was 
held  here. 

Among  the  Dalmala  we  find,  I.  Tragarium,  a  sea-port,  now  Trau,  and,  \:i 
Sclayonian,  Troghic.  3.  SaZoo  or  Saluna,  to  the  northeast,  now  Saluna,  and  in 
ancient  times  the  principal  harbor  of  Dalmatia.  It  was  always  considered  an 
important  post  by  the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  the  country.  Ai  AspaU- 
thoi,  the  modem  Spalatre,  about  three  miles  from  Salona,  are  to  ha  seen  tha 
niins  of  Diocletian's  palace.  According  to  Zosimus,  Diocletian  was  horn  here. 
3.  Epetiuvt,  belonging  to  the  Issai,  to  the  southeast,  now  Sloirea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Xenioiinissii.  4.  iVorona,  to  the  southeast,  on  a  branch  of  ihe  River  iVaro. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony  of  some  note,  and  its  ruins  should  be  sougiit  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castd  Norm.  5,  Ddminium  or  Dalminiam,  inland  to  the  northeast, 
and  from  which  the  Dalmatfe  probably  derived  their  name.  6.  Epidmrvs,  lo 
the  southeast,  the  name  of  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  Grecian 
colony.  It  is  now  Ragusa  Vecchia,  a  little  south  of  Eaguia,  which  last  was 
bailt  by  those  who  fied  from  the  old  town  at  the  irruption  of  the  Sclavonians, 
'/.  Rhizon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sinus  EMzonkus,  or  Bocca,  di  Cat- 
laro.  It  is  now  Risano.  Rhizon  is  mentioned  by  Folybius  as  a  strong  place, 
IQ  which  Teuta,  queen  of  the  lUyrians,  withdrew  on  being  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 8.  Buiua  or  Baihoe,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Cadmus, 
who,  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  abandoned  Thebes  late  in  life,  and  ended  his  days 
on  the  shores  of  Illyria.    It  was  situate  among  the  Enchelees. 

Among  the  iioJtaiis  we  find,  1.  SccJra,  the  capital  of  Genliua,  situate  between 
the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barldtia.  Its  present  site  is  evidently  not  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  modern  Scvlari,  but  it  must  have  been  situate  on  the 
site  of  the  present  fortress,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  strength.  3.  Mediim,  to  which  Gentius  removed  his  wife  and  family. 
It  is  now  Medani.  3.  Lissus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brilo,  with  a  fortress  called 
Acrolissus.  Dioiiorus  Siculus  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  soma  Syracu- 
sans,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  elder.  Ciesar  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Ibis  place  during  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  Iliyricum. 
The  site  of  ActoUssus  answers  to  that  of  the  modern  Alessio. 
(E.)     Tribes    xk    the    I  n  t  e  r  i  o  e. 

We  now  pass  to  the  interior  of  Iliyricum,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  cold 
and  mountainous  country,  where  the  vine  was  rarely  seen  to  grow.  This  os- 
tonsive  tract  was  occupied  by  several  tribes  of  Illyrian  origin,  though  they  ore 
more  commonly  known  to  the  Roman  writers  under  the  generic  term  of  Pan- 
nonii.  Among  these  tribes  we  may  notice,  1.  The  Scordiaci,  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  who,  having  successively 
subdued  the  several  nations  around  them,  extended  their  dominion  from  tlie 
borders  of  Thrace  to  the  Adriatic.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Rowans  only 
after  numerous  struggles  and  much  bloodshed.  2.  The  Dardani,  more  to  Iho 
south,  occupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Drilo,  and  spreading  to  the  borders 
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of  Pteonia  and  Maceiloiiia,  They  were  oltcn  at  war  *itli  the  latter  power,  more 
particularly  under  the  reigns  of  its  last  two  monarchs.  Tlieir  territory  cone- 
spends  to  part  of  the  modem  Fachalik  of  Scutari.  Strabo  describes  them  as  a 
savage  race,  living  mostly  in  caves  formed  out  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the  earliest  period  been  acquainted 
with  both  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  3.  The  Aularialtc'  According  to 
Strabo,  these  were  once  the  bravest  and  most  nmnerous  of  the  Illyrian  clans. 
They  conquered  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  who  occupied  a  very  extensive 
territory  south  of  the  Diinube,  but  were  at  lengtli  subdued  Ihejnselves  by  the 
Scoidiscl 

ri-   ILLYRIS   GR^CA, 

I.  This  country  forms  a  more  interesting  portion  of-IIIyricum  than  that  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  is  more  immediately  connected  with  Greece  hy 
means  of  the  colonies  which  that  country  al  an  early  period  had  established  on 
these  shores.  It  is  now  wholly  comprised  in  the  Turkish  proviiice  of  Albania, 
and  is  a  mountainous  tract.  Along  the  coast  it  occupied  an  eslent  of  neatly 
ninety  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo  to  the  Acrooeraunian  Mountains  and 
the  conGnes  of  Chaonia. 

It.  Among  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  country,  independently  of  the  Greek  col- 
onists, we  may  name  the  Taulantii,  Parlhini,  Dassarelii,  Pirastie,  &c, 

III.  JUyria  Graca  was  wrested  from  Queen  Teuta  by  the  Romans,  in  the  first 
Illyrian  war,  and  subsequently,  as  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  bore  the  name 
of  Eprus  Nona.  At  a  later  period  it  was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths.  The  Bui 
garians  afterward  erected  here  an  empire,  with  Aktida,  the  ancient  LychnHua, 
as  its  capital.  Daring  these  invasions  of  their  country,  the  tUyrians  took  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  united  under  the  name  of  Albani,  and  became  a  power- 
ful nation,  formidable  to  the  Eastern  emfyre,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Dar- 
dania.  the  whole  of  Eplrus,  and  all  tlie  mountains  up  to  Macedonia, 

Cities  of  Illyris  G  b  ^  c  a. 
1.  Bpidamnus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Taulantii,  an  important  and  flourishing 
city,  founded  by  the  Corcyreans,  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  Dyr- 
rhachiam,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known.  According  to  some,  the  Romans 
made  the  change  because  Epidamnns  conveyed  to  their  ears  an  ill-omened  sound. 
The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  the  founders  of 
Epidamnus  gave  the  name  of  DyrrhacMum  to  the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on 
which  they  built  their  town ;  and  in  time  this  may  have  usurped  the  place  of 
the  former  name.  It  is  probable,  also,  from  the  language  of  Pausanias,  that  the 
loivn  called  Di/Trkachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Epidam- 
nus. Epidamnus  successfully  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  bar 
barians,  until  dissension  and  faction  weakened  its  power.  It  then  sought  aid 
from  the  Corcyreans  as  well  against  domestic  as  foreign  enemies.  Corcyra 
having  refused,  Corinth  was  next  applied  to,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  its  inftuence  at  the  expence  of  Corcyra.  A  quarrel  thereupon 
arose  between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  know  but  littlg  of  the  fortunes 
of  Epidamnus  from  this  period  to  its  conquest  hy  tlie  Romans.  Dyrrhachium, 
as  it  was  called  under  the  Roman  sway,  became  the  scene  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Ciesar  and  Pompey,  until  the  latter,  mho  had  been  sought  to  be  blockaded 
in  his  intrenched  camp  close  to  the  town,  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
opponenttoretire,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  transfer  the  seat  of  warloThessaly 
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Dyrrhacliiiim  was  also  of  importance  to  the  Romans,  besides  its  strong-situation, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Brundisium.  Cicero  landed  there  on  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  It  sided  with  Antony  in  the  civil  war,  and  hence  Augustus,  after  his 
victory,  rewarded  his  soldiers  with  estates  in  its  territories.  The  Byzantine 
historians  speak  of  il  as  being  still  a  considerable  place  in  their  lime  ;  but  it  is 
now  scarcely  niore  than  a  village,  which  is  rendered  nnhealtliy  by  its  proximity 
to  some  marshes.     Its  modern  name  is  Dutazzo. 

Passing  the  River  Geiifljus,  now  the  Scimbi  or  Tohi,  and  the  Aimtf,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  now  the  Ergcnt  or  Berafino,  and 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Ceesar  and  Pompey  on  its  banks, 
we  come  to,  S.  ApoUbnia,  a  celebrated  colony  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  sitnate 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Alius,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Greece,  and  now  the 
Yojussa.  It  was  renowifed  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  which  appear.to  have 
been  framed  on  the  Spartan  rather  tban  the  Corinthian  model.  Apollonia  was 
often  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  niyrians,  and  alsofromtl^  Macedonians  j  and 
it  was  probably  the  dread  of  such  powerful  neighbors  which  induced  it  to  plaJ^c 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  on  the  first  appearance  of  that  people 
on  its  coast.  From  its  proximity  to  Brundisium  and  Hydrnntum,  ports  in  Lower 
Italy,  Apollonia  was  always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans.  Au- 
gustus spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  this  city,  in  the  study  of  literature 
and  philosophy.  The  ruins  still  bear  the  name  otPoHina.  In  the  territory  of 
Apollonia  was  a  place  called  Nymphiejim,  famed  for  a  mine  of  asphaltum. 

3.  Oricmor  Oricuni,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbor,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Yalona,  from  the  city  of  Valona,  the  ancient  Aulon.  Orieum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in  their  eomm  ;e.    Its 

site  is  marked  by  the  modern  Erkha.    4.  Amantia,  om  the 

coast,  above  Orieum,  and  said  to  have  been  founde<  Eubcea, 

on  their  return  from  Troy.    Its  name,  according  at  first 

Abanlia.     It  became  a  town  of  some  note  under  thi  le  ruins 

are  near  the  modern  village  of  Nivil^a.     5.  Byliis,  polloma 

and  Amatiiia.,  and  a  city  of  some  note.    It  became  ider  the 

name  of  Colaaia  Byllidertsis.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  modern 
Graduta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vojussa,  the  ancient  Anus. 

In  the  interior  of  Grecian  Illyria,  several  obscure  and  petty  nations  occur,  of 
whose  limits  we  can  form  no  precise  idea,  though  their  relative  position  may 
be  ascertained  with  sofficient  accuracy  for  the  purposes  of  history.  Of  the^e 
we  may  mention  the  following : 

I.  Ther*art*ini,whomay  be  placed  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  EptiJamni'.!, 
and  nest  to  the  Taiilaniii.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  II- 
lyrian  war,  but  as  friends  rather  than  as  foes  of  the  Romans,  having  subraittr  d 
at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  Their  principal  town  was  Parihus,  taken  ly 
C^sar  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  Pompey.  It  was  probably  not  {m 
removed  from  the  modem  Preea  and  Croja.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Parthini,  If 
not  included  within  their  territory,  was  Dimatlum,  a  fortress  of  some  conse- 
quence, occupying,  probably,  a  position  between  Lissus  and  Ejndamnua,  on  the 
spot  now  called  Malosse,  near  the  small  town  o{  Ichin, 

II.  The  Ptriaadii,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parthmi.  III.  The  Sesarelhii,  or  in- 
habitants of  SesarSthus,  a  town,  some  traces  of  the  name  of  which  are  still  ap- 
parent in  that  of  a  small  village  called  Serid-it,  Strabo  mentions  a  place  named 
Damaalium  as  being  also  in  their  territory,  and  possessing  valuable  silver  mines. 
IV.  The  Aiifljii,  whose  chief  town  was  AtbanopUis.  This  obscure  people  would 
bardly  deserve  notice  were  it  not  for  the  connection  between  them  and  llie  mod- 
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em  Albanians,  who  are  not,  however,  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  iheir 
ancestors,  as  they  now  extend  over  the  whole  of  aneien^Epirus  also. 

V.  The  Dassarelii,  contiguous  to  the  Albani  and  PaTihini,  and  occupying  the 
sliorea  of  the  Patas  Lt/cltnUu,  now  the  Lake  of  Ockrida,  together  with  the  mount- 
ains that  surround  it.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  in  their  narratives  of  the  Macedonian  wars,  since  their  country,  from  its 
situation  on  the  Macedonian  borders  of  Illyria,  often  became  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  contending  armies.  The  principal  town  was  Lijchmdas  or 
Lychnidiam,  on  the  Palaa  Lj/chaitis,  a  place  of  great  importance  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  frontier,  especially  after  the  great  Egnatian  Way  passed  through  it. 
[j'nder  the  Greek  emperors  it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  large  and  populous 
town.  Theruinsofthisplacearestillapparent  near  the  monastery  of  iSt.Aoum 
01'  Nahaun,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Ochrida. 

The  PiUua  Lyehnitia,  formed  principally  by  the  waters  of  the  Drino  Naa,  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth.  Strabo  says  it  abounded 
in  fish,  which  were  salted  foj  tlie  use  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  We 
collect  from  Livy  that  the  country  of  the  Daasarciii  was  in  general  fertilo  in 
corn,  and  well  calculated  to  support  an  anny.     It  was  also  very  populous. 

On  the  Macedonian  border,  and  commanding  Die  pass  leading  into  that  conn- 
try,  was  Pitum,  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  its  situation,  and  of 
wliich  Arri.in  spealts  at  some  length  in  his  relation  of  an  attack  made  upon  it 
by  Alciiauder.  Arrian  does  not  state  that  it  belonged  ti 
we  learn  th's  from  Livy.  The  site  of  this  place  must  havi 
cm  town  of  Bkhlistas. 

VL  The  Penestie  appear  tt 
ous  country,  to  the  north  of  the  Dassarttii,  and  extending  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  frontier  Df  Macedonia,  while  on  the  west  and  northwest  it  almost  reached 
lathe  Labeales  and  the  dominions  of  Gentins.  Their  principal  city  was  Uscana, 
a  place  of  some  extent  and  importance,  since  it  contained  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants.    Its  site  must  have  been  near  Isiurga  and  Dibre,  in  the  valley  of  the 

Islands  op  Illyricum. 

t.  AbsijTiidcs  InsSte,  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Italy  (page  288), 
They  were  four  in  number,  ami  lay  off  the  Primoniarivm  PoMiacm.  3.  Curicla 
or  Curiaclc,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Veglia,  in  which  Ptolemr 
places  the  towns  oi'Fuhiniam  and  Cariclam.  3.  Scardona,  to  the  southeast  of 
the  Absyrtides,  and  now  Arbe,  a  nanw  which  it  derives  from  Arba,  one  of  its 
ancient  towns,  now  Arbe.  Another  town  was  called  CoUenlum.  4,  Libanildet 
Jaaulte,  tbe  LibuTnian  Islands,  forty  in  number,  in  what  is  now  the  Zara  Chart- 
net.  The  largest  of  these  is  Liwa,  now  laola  Groats,.  5.  Cralca  rnWa,  to- 
gether withProleras  and  Otynla,  now  Sutla,  inihe  Solta  Channel.  6.  Coleniam, 
now  Morlera. 

The  islands  aJong  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  were  more  important  by  their  size 
or  their  commerce  ^  they  are,  l.  Baso  or  Boas,  still  called  Baa,  joined  to  the 
town  of  Traguriuia  by  an  embankment.  It  was  fruitful  in  oil,  wine,  &c.,  and 
was  likewise  a  place  of  banishment,  -  2,  Brallia,  now  Brtuxo,  valued  for  its 
goats'  cheese  and  wine,  th^  best  in  Dalmatia,  3,  Issa,  with  its  Greeic  settle- 
ments, famous  for  the  ijsaid  leinSi,  asorlof  light  crafl.  It  is  now  Lisgfl.  This 
island  became  a  constant  station  for  Wie  Roman  galleys  in  the  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  Athensus  states  that  its  wine  was  very  much  esteemed. 
4-  I'haroa,  colonized  from  the  island  of  Pares  in  the  J^gean.     It  is  now  Le^sina. 
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5.  Corcj/-a  Nigra,  in  Greek  Mi2,aiva,  or  "  Black  Coreyra,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
tlie  more  celebrated  iiland  of  the  eame  name.  It  is  now  CuTzola.  ApoUonius 
accounts  for  the  epithet  applied  to  it  from  the  dark  masses  of  wood  with  whinh 
it  was  crowned,  7,  Mdita,  now  Mdeia,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
famous  island  so  called,  which  answers  to  Malta.  It  is  to  the  Illyrian  Melila, 
and  not  to  the  other  island  just  mentioned,  that  we  must  refer  the  shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul.  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  these  islands  has  also  given  rise 
to  another  dispute,  though  of  a  less  interesting  nature,  namely,  which  furnished 
the  Catvli  Melilai,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Koman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Callimachus,  and  Stephanus  ByaantinuB  pronounce  in  favor  of  the 
Illyrian  MeUta,  Strabo  in  faror  of  the  other,  a.  Tauris,  now  Torkola,  where  Va- 
tinius,  Ceesar's  admiral,  rooted  Cn.  Octavius.  9.  Saso,  at  the  entrance  of  what 
is  now  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  was,  according  to  Scylas,  near  the  Acroceraunian 
Mountains,  and  within  one  third  of  a  day's  sail  from  Oricum.     It  is  now  Sasunu. 

VIII.   EPlRUS. 

1.  Name. 

I.  Epirus  (rfneipo^),  or  "  mainland,"  was  a  name  given  at  a 
very  early  period  to  that  northwestern  portion  of  Greece  which 
is  situate  between  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  Gulf, 
and  between  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  and  the  River  Aehelons. 

II.  This  name  was  given  to  the  country  in  question  to  dis-' 
tinguish  it  probably  from  the  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  isl- 
and of  Coreyra,  which  lay  opposite  to  the  coast.  As  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  in  very  ancient  times  Acarnania  was  also . 
included  in  the  term,  the  name,  in  that  ease,  might  have  been 
used  in  opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast. 

Epirus,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  name,  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Thessaly,  from  which  it  was  S6parated_by  the  range  of 
Mount  Pindus  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea  ;  on  the  north 
by  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Acarnania. 

3.  IIiSTOEicAi.    Sketch. 

I,  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered  Hellenic.  The  popu- 
lation,  in  early  times,  had  been  Pelasgic.  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always 
called  Pelasgic,  and  many  names  of  places  in  Epiros  were  also  borne  by  the 
Pelagic  cities  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  But  irruptions  of  Illyrians  hati 
barbarized  the  whole  nation;  and  though  Herodotus  speaks  of  Thesprotia  as  a 
part  of  Hellas,  he  refers  rather  to  its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated 
seat  of  the  Pelasgiaus,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his- history. 
In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the 
Epirotes  resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illyrian  tribe. 

II.  Theopompus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Epirua  into 
fourteen  different  tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Chaouians  and 
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^foloss)a^s,  who  successively  maintained  a  preponderance  in  this  district.  The 
Molossians  claimed  descent  from  Molossua,  the  son  of  Neoptolemua  and  An- 
dromache. Neoptolemus  is  said  to  have  migrated  from  Theasaly  into  Epirus 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  an  oracle.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants  till  the  time  of  Tliemisto- 
cles.  who  waa  hospitably  received  by  Admetus,  king  of  the  Moiossians,  while 
flying  as  a  persecuted  exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies. 

III.  The  other  Itings  of  the  Molossians  are  mentioned  between  this  jieriod 
and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by 
the  matrimonial  connection  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  the  King  of  Macedon. 
Philip  married  Alexander's  sister,  Olympias,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra in  marriage.  Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Molossian  princes  who  bore 
the  title  of  King  of  Epirus.  He  invaded  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against 
the  Bruttii  and  Lucani,  but  was  slain  near  Pandosia. 

IV.  Afterthedeathof  Alexander,  jEacides  and  Aleetas,  the  sons  of  his  prede- 
cessor Arybas,  successively  mounted  the  throne.  Pyrrhus  is  the  best  known, 
however,  of  Ihe  sovereigns  of  Epirus.  The  family  of  Pyrrhua  became  extinct 
three  generations  after  his  death,  and  the  government  waa  turned  into  a  repub- 
lic, which  subsisted  till  the  year  167  B.C.,  when  the  Epirotea  were  suspected 
of  favoring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  utter  destruction  was  inflicted  upon  them 
by  tho  Roman  general  Paulus  .i^milius.  He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  slate  of  absolute  des- 
olation, and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they  had  nothing  but  villages 
and  ruins  to  dwell  in. 

V.  Of  the  other  Epirotie  nations,  the  Thesprotians  were  most  celebrated. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  does  not  name  the  Chaonians  and  Molos- 
sians, and  aro  considered  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the 
Thessaliana.  In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  the  old  city  of  Ephy- 
ra,  and  the  rivers  Acheron  and  Cocytns,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It 
is  not  possible  to  draw  accurately  boundary  lines  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  three  tribes  of  the  Epirots :  it  is  known  that  the  Chaonians  occupied  the 
northern  district,  and  the  Molossians  the  southern,  while  the  Thesprotian  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  middle.     Epirus  is  now  included  in  the  Pachalik  of  Allania. 

3.  Mountains. 

1.  Acraciraunii  Mantes,  a  chain  stretching  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Epiroa, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  Illyrieum.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  summits  of  these  mountains  (aitpa)  being 
often  struck  by  lightning  {xcpasvot),  especially  that  portion  which  extended  be- 
yond  Orieam,  and  formed  a  bold  promontory  called  the  AcToceraanium  Fromon- 
torium,  now  Cape  Lingvtt/a.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  famed  as  the  seat  of 
storms  and  tempests,  which  the  mariners  of  antiquity  believed  were  attracted 
by  these  mountains.  Augustus  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  here  when  return- 
ing from  Actium.  The  Greek  name  of  the  range  was  'A«po«epaw>(a  {sett.  opij). 
The  modern  name  is  Mortii  Delia  Chimera. 

3.  Pindas  (o  UMoc),  an  elevated  chain  separating  Epirus  from  Thessaly,  and 
the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracian  Gulf  from  those  streams 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  .^gean.  Toward  the  north  it  joined  the 
great  illyrian  and  Macedonian  ranges  of  Bora  and  Scardus,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  ramifications  of  CEta,  and  tho  jEtolian  and  Aearua- 
nian  Mountains.    The  most  frequent  passage  from  Northern  Epirus  into  Theji 
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saly  appears  to  have  led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  to  which  the  name 
of  Mom  Cercetim  was  attached  The  range  of  Pindus  was  sacred  to  ihe  Muses. 
The  modern  name  is  Agrapka. 

.  3.  TomSras  or  Tamarus  Mons,  called  also  Tmaras  CTu/iapoc,  Ta,«opoc,  T/iUfWf), 
on  the  declivity  or  else  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  It  ap- 
pears to  answer  to  the  joodem  Mount  Ckanioiiri.  This  lofty  mounlain  was  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  springs  which  burst  from  its  sides.  Holland,  less 
correctly,  makes  it  coincide  with  the  modern  Tsumei-ka. 

4.  RrvEES. 

1.  Acheron  (_i  'Axfpuv),  rising  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  chain  of 
Pindus,  and  failing  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  Gtykys  Limcn  (rj,uKur  Aifi^v).  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  Palui  Acherasia,  and  after  emerging 
from  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground,  from  which  it  again  rises 
and  pursues  its  course  toward  the  sea.  D'Anville,  misled  byThucydides,  places 
the  Pa/us  Ackerusia  directly  on  the  coast.  Pausanias,  more  correctly,  assigns 
it  a  position  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotis.  The  modern  Parga  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Soali.  The  gloomy  scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  is  still  noticed 
by  m<jdem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its  communicating  with  the  reahna 
of  Pluto,  who,  under  the  name  of  Aidoneus,  was  said  to  have  once  reigned  on 
its  shores. 

a.  Celydnus,  falling  into  what  is  nowtheGulf  of  Fa;onfl,.a  little  above  Oricum. 
Ptolemy  says  that  it  farmed  in  his  time  the  southern  limit  of  Macedonia. 

3.  Thyamis,  now  the  Calama,  a  large  stream,  which,  according  to  Thucydi- 
des,  anciently  divided  Thesprolia  from  a  particular  district  called  Cestrint,  con- 
tiguous  to  Chimnia,  and  therefore  lying  along  its  right  bank.  The  historian 
Phylarchus,  as  Athenteus  reports,  affirmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
known  to  grow  out  of  Egypt,  except  in  a  marsh  close  to  this  river,  and  then 

.  only  for  a  short  period.  It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Atticus  had  an  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thyamis, 

4,  Araeklhiu  or  Arlthon  ('Apax^o;  or  'ApcSui-),  called  by  Lycophron  the  AnEihus 
('AjMiffoc),  rising  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient Tymphai,  and  flowing  by  Ambracia  into  the  Sinut  Ambnumi.  It  is  now 
the  Jrtfl,  which  is  Ihe  modern  name  alsoof  the  town  that  marks  the  site  of  an- 
cient Ambracia. 

5.  Productiveness,  &c. 


I,  Efibds,  though  in  many  respects  wild  and  mountainous,  was  esteemed  a 
rich  and  fertile  country.  Its  pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horses 
unrivalled  for  their  speed.  It  was  also  famous  for  a  large  breed  of  dogs,  thence 
calied  JWofossi,  and  modern  travellers  have  noticed  the  size  and  ferocity  of  these 
dogs  at  the  present  day. 

II.  The  climate  of  Athaaia,  in  modern  times,  is  colder  than  that  of  Greece  ; 
the  spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  March ;  the  vintage  begins  in 
September,  and  the  heavy  rains  during  December  are  succeeded  in  January  by 
some  days  of  frosty  weather.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  and  silk;  but 
the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  does  not  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  The 
horses  ofthe  country  are  still  excellent ;  but  the  oxen  have  doge nerated,  being 
now  small,  stunted,  and  ill  shaped, 
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6.  Divisions  of  Epirus. 

I.  The  ancients,  as  already  remarked,  divided  Epiraa  into  three  dislriGta  or 
regions,  namely,  Chdonia,  Theaprolia,  and  Mdlosiis. 

II.  Chatmia  comprehended  that  northwestern  part  of  Epima  which  bordered 
^n  the  territory  of  Oncam,  Amaniia,  and  still  more  to  the  east  on  the  country 
of  the  AHntdna,  while  it  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory  to  the  harbor  of  Bulhrolum,  opposite  the  island  of 

in.  Tkesprotia  was  mainly  situated  between  the  rivers  Thi/ama  and  Acheran, 
now  the  Calama  and  Soali,  while  inland  it  extended  beyond  the  source  of  the 
former  to  the  banks  of  the  A'ous. 

!V.  Moloasis  occupied  the  northeastern  portion  of  Epirus;  that  is.  from  the 
head  of  the  Alms,  and  the  mountainous  district  which  connected  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  shores  of 
which  was  considered  to  belong  to  it,  Molossis,  therefore,  must  have  compre- 
hended the  territory  of  Joanina,  the  present  capital  of  Albania,  togetlier  with 
its  lake  and  mountains,  including  the  country  of  the  Tymphtci,  which  bordered 
on  that  part  of  Thessaly  lying  near  the  sources  of  the  Feneus. 

7.  Cities  of  Epirus. 
(A.)    ChIonia. 

I.  On  the  Chaonian  coast,  south  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory.  Is  the  little 
harbor  of  Palasie,  where  Ciesar  landed  his  forces  from  BrundUiam,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Pompej  in  Illyricum.  Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name 
is  perceptible  in  that  of  the  modern  Faleassa,  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
the  Acroceraunian  Cape.  3.  Chimara,  to  the  south,  now  CMmoro,  and  which 
communicates  its  name  to  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  Hence,  also,  that  of  ChimaTiots  given  to  the  inhabitants.  3.  Panor- 
niBs,  a  harbor  lower  down  on  the  coast,  now  Panormo.  4.  Oncheamua,  opposite 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Corcyra.  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this  port 
when  he  speaks  of  the  wind  Onchcsmiles  as  having  favored  his  navigation  from 
Epirus  to  Brundisium.  Onchesmus  appears  to  agree  now  with  the  town  of 
Agioi  Saranta,  or  the  forty  saints.  B.  Cassiope  Portus,  to  the  south,  and  so 
called  from  its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  name  in  Corcyra. 

There  are  but  few  towns  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia,  from 
the  country  being  so  mountainous,  and  the  population  confined  chiefly  to  vil- 
lages. Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  notice  arc,  1.  Antig&nea,  so  called  from  its 
situation  near  a  celebrated  pass  called  Fajicca  Aiitigane<e,in  Greek  ra  -aapu  t^u 
'ArTLyojieiar  arfva-  It  led  from  lUyria  into  Chaonia.  The  modern  Argyro 
Castro  represents  the  ancient  city.  S.  Phanote,  a  fortress  near  Antigonea,  but 
separated  from  it  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Gar- 
diki,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Subols,  but  which 
was  afterward  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ali  Pacha.  3.  Phmmcs,  to  the  south  of 
the  preceding,  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  Polybius  describes  it  as  surpassing  all 
the  other  cities  of  Epirus  in  opulence  and  importance,  before  it  was,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Gauls  in  the  pay  of  the  town,  surprised  and  plundered  by  a 
party  of  Illyrians.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  cities  of  Epirus,  and  it  was  here  that  peace  was  negotiated  between 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  destruction  to  which  so  many  towns  in  Epirus  were  doomed 
by  the  decree  of  the  senate.     The  ruins  of  this  place  are  to  be  seen  near  Dd- 
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vino.  4.  Hadnanopolis,  situate,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  fifty-five 
miles  to  the  southeast  oS  Amaatia,  and  Jying  also  to  the  northefist  of  FhiEnice. 
It  was  apparentlyljQilt  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  According  to  Pro- 
eopius,  it  subsequently  bore  the  name  of  Justiida,no^oiia.  A  spot  now  called 
Drinopolis  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site. 

(B.)    Thespsotia. 

Resuming  unr  description  of  the  coast  from  the  harhor  of  Casviope,  the  first 
point  in  maritime  Thesprolia  is  the  promontory  Posidlum,  now  CoperCa.  A  litlle 
beyond  is  a  narrow  channel  leading  into  a  bay  of  some  extent,  thus  forming 
with  the  sea  a  peninsula,  on  which  was  situated  the  ancient  town  of,  1,  Bvthrb- 
itim.  The  outer  bay  and  channel  was  named  PJ/oiicjyortiij,  or  the  muddy  haven. 
Buih-aivm  is  now  BiUriitto.  It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  HelEnns, 
son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  Buthrolum  was  occupied  by  Ctesar 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  was  aflerward  colonized  by  the  Romans,  The  river  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil  under  the  name  of  Xanthus  falls  into  the  Pelodes  partus,  a 
little  to  the  south  oi  Butrinto.     It  is  now  called  Saroma. 

To  Cesirlne  in  this  quarter  we  have  already  alluded.  From  Hesychius  and 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  we  learn  that  this  part  of  Epirus  was  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  oxen,  hence  called  Cestrinici.  The  name  iarini,  by  which 
these  animals  were  also  known,  [a  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Larina,  a 
vilfage  of  Epirus.  Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis  we  come  to,  2.  the  har- 
bor called  SybBIa,  and  also  the  little  island  of  the  same  name,  close  to  the  main 
land,  and  nearly  opposite  the  southernmost  promontory  of  Corcyra.  These 
islands  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in  his  narrative  of  the  collision  between 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Following  still  the  coast,  we  come  to,  3.  Torone,  a  haven  near 
the  modem  Farga.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored 
here  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  4.  Ephyre,  in  this  same 
vicinity,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  a  city  spoken  of  by  Thucydides  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Among  these  we  must  rank  Homer,  who,  in  several 
passages  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more  cities  of  that  name. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia.  This 
place  afterward  took  the  name  of  Cichprus.  The  ruins  of  Ephyre  are  now  to 
be  seen  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Acherusian  Lake,  near  a  deserted  eon- 
vent  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

!S  the  description  of  marilirae  Thesprotia ;  the  remaining  part 
!8  Ambracia,  l>elonged  to  the  Caaaopai,  who  are  generally 
irtion  of  the  Molossi.  As  no  towns  of  note  seem  lo  have 
existed  in  the  interior  of  Thesprotia,  which  was  mountainous  and  rugged,  there 
is  nothing  else  worthy  of  remarlt,  with  the  exception  of  Dodona,  the  most  an- 
cient oracle  of  Greece,  and  inferior  in  celebrity  and  importance  to  the  Pythian 
shrine  alone.  Many  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  ascribe  this  famed  temple 
to  the  Molossi,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  originally  belonged  lo  Thespro- 
tia. This  is  clearly  staled,  indeed,  by  Strabo,  who  observes  that  the  tragic 
poets,  together  with  Pindar,  bestow  the  epithet  of  Thesprotian  on  the  temple, 
and  the  god  worshipped  there.  Subsequently,  however,  Dodona  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  mention  of  this  renowned  oracle  by  the  poets,  geographers, 
and  historians  of  Greece,  its  site  should,  at  the  present  day,  have  remained  un- 
discovered. This  is  partly  to  be  accounted  fur  from  the  political  change  just 
mentioned,  and  still  more  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  havp  till 
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Ely  possessed  of  the  present  state  of  Epirus,  and  its  comparative  geography 
i  universaliy  allowed  that  this  celebrated  temple  owed  its  origin  to  the  Pe- 
_;i  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  since  many  writers  represent 
it  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  .Jnachus.  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly states  that  it  was  the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  represents  the 
Pelasgi  as  consulting  it  on  various  occasions.  Hence  the  title  of  Pdasgic  as- 
signed to  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Setting  aside  the  fables 
which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  as  respecting  Dodona  and  ila  doves,  and 
to  which  he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  it  appears  from  this  author  that  in  bis 
time  the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females.  Strabo,  however, 
asserts,  that  these  duties  were  originally  allotted  to  men,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Homer's  mention  of  the  HelU  as  attendant  upon  the  god.  The  tesjwnses  of 
the  oracle  were  originally  delivered  from  a  sacred  oat  or  beeeh.  Its  reputation 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  Acamania,  ^tolia,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  but  its  fame  was  afterward  extended  over  the  whole 
of  that  country,  and  even  to  Asia,  since  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the  ora- 
cle was  consulted  by  CrceEus,  The  Bteotians  were  the  only  people  who  received 
the  prophetic  answers  from  the  mouth  of  men ;  to  all  other  nations  they  were 
always  communicated  by  the  priestesses  of  the  temple.  Dodona  was  the  first 
station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  of  the  Hyperboreans  were  dispatched, 
according  to  Herodotus.  They  arrived  there  from  the  Hadriatic,  and  were 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  Among  the  several  offerings  pre- 
sented to  the  temple  by  various  nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Coroyrenns  is 
particularly  noted.  It  was  a  brazen  figure,  placed  over^teuldron  of  the  same 
ital ;  this  statue  held  in  its  band  a  whip,  the  lash  of  ^^^  consisted  of  three 
""*  ""  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  ^K;  these,  when  agi- 
wind,  Etmclt  the  cauldron,  and  produced  a  Bnd  so  continued  that 
Indred  vibrations  could  be  counted  before  it  ceased.  Hence  arose  the 
iproverbs  of  the  Dodonean  cauldron  and  the  Corcyrean  lash.  At  length, 
'the  Social  "War,  Dodona  was,  according  to  Polybius,  almost  entirely  de- 
,.J  in  an  irruption  of  the  JElolians,  under  their  prie  tor  Dorimaciius,  f  hen  at 
with  Epirus,  "Tdey  set  fire,"  says  the  historian,  "to  the  porches,  de- 
stroyed many  of  tlie  offerings,  and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edifice."  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  temple  of  Dodona  never  recovered  from  this  disaster,  as,  in  Stra- 
to's  time,  there  was  scarcely  any  trace  left  of  the  oracle ;  but  the  town  must 
still  have  existed,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  among  the  cities  of  Epirus 
bn  the  seventh  century ;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the  Council  of 
Ephesus.  Dodona  stood  either  on  the  declivity  or  at«he  foot  of  Mount  Tomiirus, 
iand  hence  the  name  of  Tomuri,  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  for  Ttmantri  (To- 
ytapovpoi),  or  guardians  of  Tomarus,  which  was  given  to  the  priests  cf  the  temple. 
fAccording  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  Tomams  answers  to  the  modem  Cha- 
mouri,  and  if  so,  theremains  of  Dodona  ought,  according  to  Cramer,  to  besought 
on  the  shores  of  a  small  lake  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Leake, 
however,  places  the  ancient  site  at  the  EOUlheastotn  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Joanitia,  near  the  modem  Kastritza.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  question, 
the  student  is  referred  to  that  author's  Traviis  in  Northern  Grecct  (vol.  iv.,  p. 
168,  seqq.),  with  which  he  may  compare  the  remarks  of  Cramer  \Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  i.,  p.  131,  seqq.)  and  Wardavtortk  {Hist,  of  Greece,  p.  247,  seqq.). 

There  is  another  question  cor.ijectert  with  this  subject.  It  was  the  general 
belief  of  the  ancient  readers  of  Homer  that  there  were  two  Dodonas,  one  in 
Tbessaly,  the  other  iu  Epirus  ;  the  former  situated  in  Perrhtebis,  near  Mount 
Olyinpus.    Stephanus  !U-7.ii minus  enters  fully  into  iliv>  discussion,  and  is  in  favi  r 
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of  the  existence  cf  two  places  of  thia  name;  and  the  same  view  is  takei^H 
Ritter  in  modem  tinns  {Vorhalle,  &c.,  Berlin,  1830),  Leake,  however,  ^M 
proved  the  position  to  be  an  untenable  one, 

(C.)     MoLosa.s. 

1.  Pandosia,  not  fa  __  emoved  from  the  Acheron  and  the  Aunerusian  Lake,  and 
answering  now,  ace,  .ing  to  Leau:e,  to  Kastri.  It  was  a  colony  of  Elis,  and 
gave  name  to  anolhe  r'andosia,  in  Italy,  iu  the  country  of  the  Bruttii.  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  was  warned  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona  to  avoid  Pandosia 
and  the  Acherusian  water,  and  erroneously  appVed  it  to  this  his  own  Pandoaia, 
instead  of  that  of  Italy,  where  he  received  his  fatal  wound,  2.  BachaHum,  Ba- 
ckela,  or  Bucenla,  close  to  the  Acherusian  Lake,  and  the  remains  of  which  are 
now  to  be  found  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John.  3.  Ificopolis,  situate  on  an  isthmus, 
on  the  coast,  and  answering  now  to  Prenesa  Vecchia.  This  place  was  founded 
by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory' obtained  by  him  at  Actium,  and 
maybe  said  to  have  arisen- out  of  the  rums  of  all  the  surrounding  cities  in  Epi- 
rus and  Acamania,  and  even  as  far  as  jEtolia,  which  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  its  prosperity.  So  anxious,  indeed,  was  Augustus  to  raise  his  new- 
colony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  he  caused  it  to  he 
admitted  among  those  stales  which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonlc  assembly. 
He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebrated  with  great  pomp  every  five  years. 
Having  afterward  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian, 

The  Molossi  must '  ve  possessed  several  towns  in  the  interior,  since  we  are 
told  by  Polybius  tl  ^t  >ut  of  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities  destroyed  by  Paulus 
,£milius,  the  great^Bjmber  belonged  lo  this  people.  Few  of  the'  e,  however, 
are  named  in  histo^BThe  most  celebrated  was  Fassartm,  which 
sidered  as  their  cap^H  since  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  report^ 
kings  of  Epirus  coni~ed  here  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  whole  n. 
after  having  perform<  i  the  customary  sacriUces,  they  took  an  oai 
would  govern  accord  .ig  ;o  the  established  laws ;  and  the  peopli 
swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  defend  the  kingdom,  Cramer 
identify  it  with  some  ruins  near  Joanina,  in  a  south-louthwest  direction, 
about  lour  hours  from  that  city,     Leake  leaves  the  site  uncrttain. 

Modern  travellers  have  expressed  some  surprise  that  no  mention  is  made 
history  of  tlie  Lake  of  Joanina,  and  have  even  been  led  to  suppose  that  this 
considerable  expanse  of  water  could  not  bave  existed  in  ancient  times,  Bu 
the  truth  is,  that  the  present  Lake  of  Joanina  is  the  ancient  Falus  Fainhhti 
{IlopSuric  Ai/iijv)  mentioned  by  Eustathius,  He  describes  it  as  a  lake  havinj 
an  island  in  the  middle,  containing  a  remarkable  hill,  which  was  fortified  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  to  which  he  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Burma 
which  Bas  in  a  defenceless  state.  The  fortress  of  Joanina  now  occupies  the 
site  of  Justinian's  castle,  and  the  city  of  Juanino  that  of  the  ancient  Eurtea,  in' 
all  probability. 

We  must  now  close  this  description  of  Epirus  with  some  account  of  the  cily 
and  republic  oi  Amlrada.  This  celebrated  city  was  situate  on  the  banks  of  thf 
Aracbtluis  or  Arethon,  a  short  distance  from  the  waters  of  the  Sinus  Ambracitu 
to  which  it  gave  name..  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  some  CorinlhiSn 
headed  by  Tolgns  or  Torgus,  who  was  either  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Cypselus, 
chief  of  Corinth.  It  early  acquired  maritime  celebrity  by  reason,  of  its  advan- 
tageous position,  ^j  I  was  a  powerful  and  independent  city  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  tlpn-ggloponnesian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  the  cai"  'of  Co- 
rinth and  Sparta,  ^q  (,  a  later  period  we  find  its  independence    .  reaiened  by 
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lal  lip,  wno  seems  to  have  entertained  the  project  of  aniiesing  it  to  the  do- 
It  nions  of  his  biother-in-law,  Aleiander,  king  of  the  M  Joasians.  Whether  it 
hctuall;  fell  into  the  power  of  that  monarch  is  uncertain,  hut  there  can  be  no 
doubt  uf  its  haying  been  in  the  occupation  of  Philip,  aixire  the  Ambraciots,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Sicnlns,  on  the  accession  of  Alex:  ier  the  Great  to  the 
throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian  garrison  stft'oned  intbei;  ity.  Ambracia,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which' it  thus  regi  /ed,  for,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  ofPyrrhus.we  are  told  that  it  was  select  j  by  that  prince  aa  his 
usaal  place  of  residence.  Many  years  after,  being  ander  the  dominion  of  the 
■.£tolians,wbawereat  thattiiTL  iovoiiedin  hostilities  with  the  Romans;  it  sus- 
tained a  siege  againit  the  latter,  almcst  unegualled  in  the  annals  of  ancient  war- 
fare for  the  gallantry  and  perseverance  displayed  in  the  defence  of  the  place, 
Ambracia  at  last  opened  its  gates  to  the  foe,  and  was  stripped  of  all  the  statues 
and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  so  richly  adorned  by  Pynhus.  From  Ibis 
time  it  sank  into  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus,  by  transferring  its 
inhabitants  Co  Nicopolis,  completed  its  desolation.  It  stood  near  the  modern 
Aria,  which  town  also  gives  its  modern  name  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf 

CORCYHA. 

I.  This  celebrated  island,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  coast 
of  EpiniSj  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Kipsvpa.    It  is  no.     ^orfu. 

II,  It  %  said  to  have  been  first  known  byi,[jj|.|.  name  of  Dre- 
chains,  Cd'^-'naps  from  its  resemblance  in  shapof  it  a  scythe  ('Sps. 
tateci  by '  ^q  ^hjg  name  succeeded  that  of  Sc^^^ia,  always  used 

""^  "^  ner,  and  by  which  it  was  probably  k.^own  in  his  time, 
during  the  Odyssey  we  learn  that  this  idafid  ■  ras  then  inhabit- 
stro'.y  Phasacians,  a  people  who,  even  at  that  early  period,  had 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations,  since  they  traded  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  also  with  Eubcea  and  other  countries. 

Historical   Sketch. 

I.  Homer's  account  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Phatacians  came  from  another 
country,  which  he  calls  H^pMa,  w  hence  they  had  been  expelled  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbors  the  Cyclopes.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  detennine  to  what 
countr>he  allades.  The  commentators  on  the  poet  imagine  that  Sicily  is  meant, 
from  the  circumstance  of  CaniSrina,  acityofthat  island,  having  once  been  called 
Hyperiii ;  and  also  from  the  Cyclopes,  according  to  Homer  himself,  having  once 
had  Iheir  abode  m  Sicily,    But  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  Fhteaciaus 

lould  have  removed  to  such  a  distance,  and  it  may  be  doubted,  also,  whethei 
'he  Cyclopes  were  ever  a  real  people. 

II.  It  is  mOre  probable  that  the  Phieacians  came  from  the  continent  of  IHyria 
or  Epirus.  Mannert  thinks  they  were  Liburnian  Illjrians,  and  this  is  not  un 
likely,  as  we  have  seen  that  there  was  an  island  named  C  -'.lira  on  their  coast, 
and  thi  "  were  certainly  a  seafaring  people.  But  what  i^^kmore  conclusive 
is  the  faui'me-i'ioned  by  Strabo.  that  the  Corinthians,  wl^^Wey  colonized  the 
island,  found  it  already  occupied  by  the  I.iburni.     ApuHi^Fi  states  that  Cor- 
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pyra  had  rei;fiive(]  a  colony  of  Colehians  before  the  arriral  of  the  Corintliians. 
Plutarch  speEiks  also  of  an  Eretrian  colony  ;  but  it  is  to  Corinth  that  the  im- 
portance of  tbia  settlement  unquestion^Iy  belongs. 

III.  StrabD  informs  us  that  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  touchetl  at  Cor- 
cyra,  on  hia  way  from  Corinth  to  Sicily,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  Chersierates, 
a  descendant  of  theHeracli(iK,with  a  force  sufficient  to  expel  the  Liburni  then 
in  possession  of  the  island.  The  date  of  this  event  may  be  placed  ^bout  T5S  B.C. 
So  rapid  was  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  this  new  colony,  that  we  find  it  able 
(o  cope  with  its  opulent  mother  state  not  many  years  alter  its  establishment, 
when  it  defied  the  power  of  Periander,  who  then  had  the  sovereign  direction  of 
ila  atfairs. 

IV.  At  a  later  period  we  find  Corcyra  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Corinth,  on 
the  subject  of  Epidamnus.  A  war  followed  between  the  states,  which  was  a 
include  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war,  Corcyra  had  at  first  the  advantage, 
and  defeated  the  Corinthian  lieet  offAetium;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined 
by  other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corcyreans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcyiean  fleet  of  one  huniJ. 
red  and  ton  triremes,  beside'b  ten  auxiliary  Athenian  ships,  engaged  with  the 
Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  entranee  of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thes- 
protia.  The  fight  ended  in  favoi  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  induced  them  to  return  home. 
After  this,  Corcyra  was  distracted  by  citil  commotions  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  factions,  the  former  being  favorable  to  the  Peloponnesian  or 
Spartan  alliance,  and  the  latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atiocities  were  committed  hy 
lioth,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic  party,  connived  at 
by  the  Athenian  commander.  This  tragedy  occurred  B.C.  435.  The  island  re- 
mained in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  antil  the  end  of  the  war. 

V.  The  name  of  Corcyra  does  not  again  appear  in  history  until  the  time  of 
Cassander,  when  it  was  surprised  and  occupied  for  some  time  by  Cleonymns. 
king  of  Sparta,  who  infested  the  seas  of  Greece  and  Italy  with  a  piratical  licet. 
Alter  his  departure  it  was  besieged  by  Cassander  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable squadron ;  but  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Ihe  islanders,  attacked  the  Macedonians,  burned  several  of  their 
ships,  and  dispersed  the  remainder,  Corcyra  was  aflwrward  attacked  by  Pyrrhus, 
whendriven'from  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince  it  regained  its  independence  for  a  siiort  time,  hut  it  soon  fell  into 
the  power  of  Uie  lilyrians,  from  whom  it  subseijtiently  passed  to  tlic  llomans 

Localities  of   Corcyh.i. 

Corcjira,  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  was  situate  precisely  where  the  moii- 
em  town  of  Cor/a  stands.  Scylas  speaks  of  three  harbors,  one  of  whjch  wa:f 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  is  probably  that  to  which  Thucydldes  gives  the 
name  of  JSyllalciia.  Near  it  was  the  citadel,  and  the  more  eicvated  part  of  iIj(i 
city.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  citadel  obtained  the  name  of  Kopu^u,  from  ji» 
two  conical  hiih  or  eresta,  which  appellation  was  in  process  of  time  apiilied  lo 
the  whole  town,  and  finally  to  the  island  itself.  Hence  the  modern  name  OJ' 
the  city  and  island  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  former  nai::o. 

To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra  was  the  town  and  port  of  Cassi^pc,  ivi>ich 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  (he  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  "'licre 
there  was  a  towt^Mhe  same  name.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  i!^  u-i^'  t- 
from  a  temple  cflj^Hrated  to  Jupiter  Cassias.  Suetonius  'relates,  rr^^ii  V.vi.i, 
III  a  coyage  madeHtiis  island,  sang  in  publiu  at  the  altar  of  the  gml. 
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Ptolemy  also  notices  Sassiupc,  and  near  it  a  cape  of  the  same  name,  Ciu- 
iiopt  PrommtBrium,  now  Capo  di  Santa  CaUrma,.  The  farthest  point  of  the 
island  to  tlie  northwest  bore  the  appellation  of  Phalacrura  Fromontorium,  now 
Capo  Drasli.  More  to  the  sonth,  but  on  the  same  side,  Ptolemy  places  a  cape 
which  he  calls  AmphipSgas,  answering,  probably,  to  the  modem  Capo  S.  An- 
gela. The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  was  named  Leueimna,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydldea,  near  which  lay  the  islets  called  SyhSia.  The  modern  name 
of  the  promontory  is  Capo  Bianco. 

Southeast  of  Corcyraaretwo  small  islands  which  bore  anciently  the  common 
name  of  Paxos,  hut  are  now  distinguished  as  Faxo  and  Anlipaxo.  Polybius 
speaks  of  a  naval  fight  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  %ome  lllyrian 
ships  and  a  combined  fleet  of  Achteans  and  Acarnanians,  in  which  the  la^or 
were  defeated.     Pliny  eays  they  were  live  miles  distant  from  Coreyra. 

IX.    THRACIA. 

1.  Name,   Bocndabies,   &c. 

I.  Thracia  (6pj*«7))  was  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  the 
country  bounded  on  the  rorth  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Hmnus  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  jEgean  and  Propontis ;  on  the  cast  by 
the  Euxine,  and  on  the  west  by  tlie  River  Strymon'^'B.aA  the 
chain  of  mountains  forming  the  continuation  oiM.o\mi  RhodOpe. 

II.  The  Thracians  were  divided  into  many  separate  and  in- 
dependent tribes ;  hut  the  name  of  Thracians  {Qp^Ksq)  seems  to 
have  been  apphed  to  them  collectively  in  very  early  times- 
Thrace,  according  to  Stephanus  Eyzantinus,  was  originally 
called  Perce  {TUpKif). 

Obs,  1.  Ukert  supposes  Prrcc  li)  iTioan  any  country  in  the  north,  and  quotes 
the  remark  of  Andron  of  Hallcarjiassus  (Schol.  ad  Lycopkr.,  894,  1283),  that 
Oceanus  had  four  daughters,  Asia,  Libya,  Europa,  and  Thrace,  from  whom  the 
four  parts  of  Ae  world  were'naraed  ;  and  thence  he  concludes  that  Asia  signi- 
fied the  east,  Libya  the  south,  Europa  the  west,  and  Thrace  the  north.  This 
conclusion,  Kowever,  hardly  amounts  to  a  small  probability.  ( Vkeri,  Geogr.  der. 
G.HndR..  i.,p.  283.) 

S.  Josephus  and  many  Biblical  scholars  suppose  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
Tiras,  the  son  of  Japliet  {Gen.,  x.,  S) ;  but  this  opinion  rests  on  little  more  than 
'an  apparent  similarity  of  sound. 

2.  Historical   Skhtcc. 

I.  The  Thracians,  of  whom  we  are  about  tn  speak,  mffst  not  be  confounded 
with  what  are  called  the  Old  Thracians,  and  who  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  earliest  literature  of  Greece.  An  account  of  these  last  will  be  given 
under  the  head  o(  Pieria,  in  the  account  of  Macedonia. 

II.  The  Thracians  are  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Sesostris  (Herod.,  ii.. 
103),  and  subsequently  by  the  Mjisians  and  Teucri,  who  crossed  over  into  Eu- 
rope before  the  Trojan  was,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the 
Peaeus.  {Herod.,  vii.,  30.)  But  the  first  real  historical  event  respecting  them 
is  tlieir  conquest  by  Megabazus,  the  general  of  Darius,  who  conquered  all  ilio 
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separate  tribes  with  the  exception  of  the  Satrce,  who  were  the  only  Thracian 
people  that  liad  retained  (lieir  independence  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

11.  After  tlie  failure  of  the  espeditionof  Xerxea,  theThracians  appear  to  have 
recovered  their  independence ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Petoponnesian  war,  we 
find  a  powerful  native  empire  in  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  Si- 
talces,  who  is  called  by  Tliucydides  (ii.,  S9)  King  of  the  Thracians.  This  em- 
pire was  Ibundod  hy  the  father  of  Silalees,  Teres,  king  of  the  Odrysa,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Thracian  tribes.  It  extended  along  Ihe  coast  from  Abdera 
to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Danube,  and  inland  from  Byzantium  to  tlie  L^a;i  and  the 
Strymon.  The  power  of  the  Odryslan  empire,  however,  did  not  last  long.  In 
little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  fiitalces  it  had  lost  its  former 
greatness ;  and  when  Senophon  crossed  over  into  Thrace  in  B.C.  400,  he  found 
M^ducus,  the  reigning  Icing  of  the  Odrvsians,  unable  to  command  the  obedience 
of  hia  Thracian  subjects. 

IV.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  Coljs  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Thracian  chiefs,  and  is  usually  called  King  of  Thrace ;  but  he  was 
deprived  by  Philip  of  almost  all  his  dominions  between  the  Strjmon  and  the 
Nestus,  and  became  little  else  than  a  vassal  of  Macedon.  He  was  a  savage  and 
vindictive  barbarian,  and  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  368,  His  son  Cersubleptes 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  liut  he  was  eventually  stripped  of  all  his  territories  by 
Philip,  who  reduced,  in  B.C.  343,  the  whole  of  southern  Thrace  at  least,  and 
compelled  it  to.  pay  iribuEe,  On  the  death  of  Philip  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment among  the  Thracians  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  at  the  head 
of  which  the  TribalU  placed  themselves.  But  Alexander,  by  his  activity,  sup- 
pressed this  rising :  he  crossed  the  range  of  Hcemuij,  marched  into  the  country 
of  the  Triballi,  and,  after  defeating  tliem,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which 
he  crossed,  and  offered  a  sacriiicB  on  its  right  bank. 

v.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus,  who 
erected  it  into  an  independent  monarchy ;  bnt  it  subsequently  came  under  tho 
dominion  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  left  the 
country  undej- the  government  of  its  native  rulers,  and  were  probably  contented 
with  what  the  Greeks  called  a  hegemony.  In  the  Roman  wai  against  Perseus, 
Colys,  king  of  the  Thracians,  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Perseus,  though  the 
Thracimis,  just  before  the  war  broke  out.  had  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Ite- 
mans.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however,  Cotys  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  possession  of  his  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  he  had  rendered 
to  Perseus. 

VI.  At  what  time  Thrace  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Rornati  province  is 
uncertain,  bnt  it  seems  not  to  have  constituted  a  distinct  province  until  a  late 
period.  Under  Angiistus,  the  country  north  of  Hiemus  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  afterward  erected  into  a  separate  province  named  Masia.  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  range  «f  Mount  Htemus  becomes,  strictly  speaking, 
tlie  northern  boundary  of  Thrace.  The  boundary  on  the  west  differed  at  various 
times.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  seems  to  have  been  the  JYcstoj ,-  but  the  more 
ancient  boundary  was  the  Slrymon,' as  we  have  given  it. 

3.  Mountains. 
I.  HiEMirs,  a  range  of  mountains,  stretching  its  great  belt 
round  the  north  of  Thrace,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with 
the  ^gean.     The  modern  name  is  Emineh  Dag;  cr  Balkan. 
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The  ancients  regarded  this  range  as  one  of  the  highest  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Polybius,  however,  thought  it 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Alps,  in  which  he  was  doubtless  cor- 
rect. It  was  reported  that  from  the  summit  could  be  seen  at 
once  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps.  The 
length  of  the  chain  of  Hsemus  is  five  hundred  miles,  from  t'  e 
Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  Eiack  Sea. 

n.  Rhodope,  a  mountain  range,  forming  in  a  ^eat  degree 
the  western  boundary  of  Thrace,  and  evidently  ide»tical  with 
the  Scomius  of  Thucydides,  It  is  now  Despoto-Dag.  The- 
ocritus classes  it  with  the  highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world. 

III.  Pang£us,  a  ridge'  apparently  connected  with  the  central 
chain  of  Bhodope  and  Ifemus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  the  defile  of 
Acontisma.  It  is  now  called  Pundar  DagJi,  or  Castagnats. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  Mount  Pangseus  contained  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which  were  worked  by  the  Pteres,  Odomardi,  and 
Satrce,  clans  of  Thrace,  but  especially  the  latter.  These  val- 
uable mines  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Thasians, 
who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this  coast,  and  they  accordingly 
formed  an" establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place  named  Ore- 
nides. 

4.  Promontories. 
1.  Philia  Promontorium,  called,  also,  Hami  Extrema,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Hsmus,  forming  a 
bold  promontory,  running  out  into  the  Euxine,  and  now  Cape 
Emineh.  2.  Thynias  Projmmtorium,  below  the  preceding,  'and 
on  the  same  sea,  now  Cape  Inada,  or,  as  some  call  the  name, 
Kiada.  ^.Hestias  Promontorium  and  Chri/soceras,hoth  near 
Byzantium.  4.  Mastusia  Promontorium,  at  the  entranee'of 
the  Hellespont,  now  Capo  Greco,  or  Jentscher.  5.  Sarpedo- 
ni-unt  Promontorium,  at  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Melas  Sinus, 
and  now  Cape  Dragontina.  Some,  less  correctly,  make  this 
correspond  to  Capo  Greco.  6.  Serrheum  Promontorium,  to  the 
northwest)  now  Capo  Makri.  7.  Ismarium  Promontqxiuin,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  now  Capo  Marogna. 
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5.  ElVERS. 

1.  Hebrus,  now  the  Maritza,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Hffimus,  which  sep- 
arates the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and,  after  receiving  several  tributaries,  fells  into  the  jEgean 
near  the  city  of  Mnos.  An  estuary,  which  it  forms  at  its 
mouth,  -was  called  Stentoris  Palm,  now  the  Gulf  of  Efios. 
The  sand»of  this  river  were  said  to  be  auriferous.  According 
to  the  ancient  mythologists,  after  Orpheus  had  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Thracian  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyre  were  cast 
into  the  Hebrus,  and,  being  carried  down  the  river  to  the  sea, 
were  borne  by  the  waves  to  the  island  of  Lesbos.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hebrus  with  the  Tonskus  and  Harpesms,  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  purified  himself  from  his  mother's  blood.  Sev- 
eral streams  swell  the  waters  of  the  Hebrus.  First,  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank,  the  Harpessus,  now  Arda ;  then,  a 
^hort  distance  from  this,  on  the  left  or  northern  bank,  the 
Tonskus  or  Tomus  of  Ptolemy,  now  the  Tonja;  then  the  Ar- 
liscus  of  Herodotus,  now  the  Bujuk-dere ;  farther  south  it  is 
joined  by  the  A^rianes,  now  the  Ergene,  which,  according  to 
the  same  historian,  receives  the  Contadesdus,  now  the  Sarad- 
jalai  and  the  Contadesdus,  the  Teams,  now  the  Teke-dere. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  this  last  river  that  Darius,  in  his  Scyth- 
ian expedition,  erected  a  pillar,  with  an  inscription,  pronoun- 
cing the  water  of  the  Tearus  to  be  the  purest  and  best  in  the 
universe. 

2.  Nestas  (less  correctly  Nessus)^  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
iuider,  and  this  arrangement  subsequently  remained  unchanged 
by'the  Romans  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  it  rose  in  Mount  Scomius.  The  Nes- 
tus  fell  into  the  jEgean  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Abdera.  In  the  Middle  Ages  its 
name  was  corrupted  to  Mesius,  and  is  still  called  Mesto  by  the 
modern  .Greeks.  The  Turkish  name  is  Kara-su,  or  "  Black 
Water." 

3.  Strymon,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scomius,  and  after 
a  course  of  nearly  two,  hundred  miles  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Strt/mdnicus,  to  which  it  gave  name.     The  -Strymon  formed 
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the  earlier  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  when  Mace- 
donia was  extended  more  to  the  east,  and  the  Nestus  -became 
the  boundary.  The  modern  name  of  the  Strymon  is  the  Stru- 
ma, according  to  Leake,  who  also  makes  the  Turkish  name 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Nestus,  namely,  the  Kara-m.  The 
modern  name  of  the  Sinus  StrymonicuS  is  the  Gulf  of  Conlessa. 
Its  northern  extremity,  however,  according  to  Leake,  is  called 
the  Bay  of  Rendina. 

6.  Straits,  &c, 

1.  HeUispontui,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and",  according  to  mythologists,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Helle'3  having  been  drowned  the  rein  ^"EXAijf 
776vro;,  "  the  Sea  of  Helle,"  The  modern  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  the 
ancient  Dardsnia  in  its  vicinity.  The  Hellespont  is  famed  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  bnilt  over  it  by  Xerxes,  and  also  for  the  legend  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
Passing  up  this  strait,  we  have  on  the  left  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  which  re- 
mains to  be  described.  We  pass  from  the  Hellespont  into  the  Propontis,  or  Sea 
of  Marmara,  and  on  reaching  its  upper  extremity  we  come  to  the  Thracian  Bos- 
jiarus,  now  the  Slrait  ef  Conslanlinople,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
elsewhere  {p.  9,  seq.).  The  Proponiis  received  its  ancient  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  lying  in  front  oforieiin-etlie  Pontus  Euxinus  (Trpo  Ilovrov).  The 
modern  appellation  comes  from  the  riiodern  name  of  the  island  of  Proconnlsus, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  account  of  Asia  Minor. 

2.  Emerging  from  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  we  enter  on  the  Euiine,  of  which 
an  account  has  already  been  given  (p.  236).  At  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  Euxine  we  come  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
which,  notbelonging  tothe  geography  ofGreece,  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(p.  9,  337,  seqq.). 

7.  Products. 
Corn  in  abundance  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  which  hence  formed  one  of 
the  granaries  of  Athens;  fruit  in  the  plains,  but  not  in  the  high  and  bieak  mount- 
ains ;  wine,  oil ;  various  metals,  but  more  espeeiaUy  gold. 

8.  Character    of    the    Inhabit#,kts. 

I.  Tub  Tliracian  nation,  according  to  Herodotus,  was,  next  to  the  Indians, 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  and,  if  united  under  one  head,  would  have  been  in- 
vin!;ible.  He  observes  that  the  usages  of  the  dilTerent  tribes  were  similar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Geta,  the  Tt^msi,  and  those  who  dwelt  above  the  Crestonai. 
The  acconnt  which  he  gives  of  the  most  striking  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Thracians  represent  them  as  a  savage  and  barbarous  people,  which  is  supported 
by  other  ancient  writers,  though  the  districts  on  the  southern  coast  seem  to 
have  attained  to  sonw  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek 
cities  which  were  founded  there  at  various  limes. 

n.  The  Thracians,  according  to  Herodotus,  sold  their  children  to  be  carried 
outof  the  country  asslaves ;  they  purchased  their  niiKs  with  great  sums;  they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies,  and  regarded  this  as  a  mark  of  noble  birth ; 
agriculture  they  despised,  and  considered  it  most  honorable  to  live  by  war  and 
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robbery.  Deep  drinking  prevailed  among  tbem  extensively,  and  the  quarrels 
over  their  cups  became  almost  proverbial.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  Thracian 
warrior  carried  a  shield,  and  was  dressed  in  goat-skin  trowsers;  a  fox-skin  cap 
covered  hig  head ;  a  epear  and  dagger  were  bis  weapons  of  offence.  Hnman 
sacrifices  were  customary  on  important  national  occasions. 

9.  Thracian   Tribes. 

1.  The  TriiaUi,  in  Ihe  nortliwist,  about  '.he  Angrus,  extending  east  to  the 
River  Oscius,  in  the  .territory  of  ihe  modern  Sophia,  They  consequently  oc- 
cupied modern  Serbia  and  a  portion  of  Balgaria,  They  were  so  powerful  tlia-:, 
In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  ^var,  they  wrested  the  power  from  the  Odjfaa, 
and  sent  thirty  thousand  men  to  destroy  Abdera.  But  soon  afler  the  reign  of 
Alexander  they  were  so  oppressed  by  the  Gaala  and  Baslam/E,  and  then  so 
roughly  handled  by  the  Iliyrian  AtitmiatiE,  that  the  remainder  of  them  were  fain 
to  cross  the  Danube,  and  seek  refuge  among  the  Gelie. 

3,  TIte  Crobyzi,  eastward  of  ihe  foregoing,  and  extending  to  the  River  Iatil'<-a. 
3.  The  Tiaiwi,  who  wept  when  their  children  were  born,  and  were  loud  in  their 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  death  of  theif  friends.  4.  The  Dii,  in  Mount  Bhodopr, 
probably  the  same  as  the  DaJii,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  Macharepkeri,  from 
their  short  dirks.  5.  The  Bcssi,  descended  from  the  preceding,  and  dwelling  in 
that  quarter  where  Rhodope  diverges  from  Hffimus ;  these  were  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  the  Thracians,  being  mere  robbers-  6.  The  Saira,  a  branch  of  the 
Besai,  resident  in  the  snow-clad  mountains  between  the  Neslus  and  the  Stry- 
mon.  They  had  an  oracle  of  Bacchus,  the  interpreters  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Besii.     7.  The  Treres  and  Tilal^,  about  the  head  of  the  Angrus. 

8.  The  DoloTKi,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  9.  The  Apsinthii,  neighbors  of 
the  preceding.  10.  The  P^tt,  on  the  River  Hebrus.  II.  The  Ckonts,  next  to 
them  on  the  west,  famous  for  their  wine,  gold,  and  cavalry.  13.  The  Biplanes, 
about  the  Lake  Bistonis,  where  Pliny  subsequently  places  the  Corpiili,  in  the 
■  Corpillian  pass.  13.  The  Sip-^  or  Saii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestua,  near  the 
Sap^an  defile  and  the  fores  or  castles  of  the  Pierians.  14.  The  Odomanii,v<\io, 
as  well  as  the  Salra,  worked  the  gold  mines  of  Fungi^iis.  15.  The  Eiones,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  whose  country  the  Athenians  built  Amphipolis, 
16.  The  Odrpsn,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of 
Thrace. 

10.  Cities  op  Thrace. 
In  the  territ^-y  of  the  Edones  we  have,  1.  Myrcinus,  one  of 
their  principal  towns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  near  its 
mouth,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  Cerctmtis  Palm,  now  Lake 
Takinos.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  chosen  by  Histiteus  of  MiletuS  for  his  settlement,  which 
was  granted  to  him  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  import- 
ant services  he  had  rendered  that  sovereign  in  the  Scythian 
expedition.  The  advantages  which  this  situation  presented  to 
the  enterprising  Ionian  consisted  in  an  abundant  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  ship-building?the  number  of  mariners  and  soldiers  which 
the  country  afKjrded,  the  richness  of  the  mines  it  contained,  and 
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its  proximity  to  the  Greek  colonies.  His  designs,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vigilant  observation  of  Megabyzus,  who  com- 
manded the  Persian  army  in  Thrace,  and,  on  his  representation 
to  Darius,  HistiEEus  was  recalled.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Myrcinus  had  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Edones,  but  it  subsequently  went  over  to  Brasidas.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  pladb  probably  corresponds  to  that  of  Orphano. 
2.  Near  this  town  was  'Ei'i'sa  'Odoi,  called  by  the  Latin  writers 
Novem  Vice,  a  spot  doubtless  deriving  its  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  roads  which  met  here  from  different  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Hacedon  ;  a  supposition  confirmed  by  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored this  country,  and  who  report  that  all  the  principal  com- 
munications between  the  coast  and  the  plains  must  have  led 
through  this  pass.  It  was  here,  according  to  Herodotus,  that 
Xerxes  and  his  army  crossed  the  Strymon  on  bridges,  after  hav- 
ing offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to  that  river,  and  buried 
ahve  nine  youths  and  maidens.  3.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
the  Athenians  afterward  founded  a  colony,  which  became  so 
celebrated  under  the  aame  of  Ampkip6lis,  an  appellation  de- 
lved from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  Eiver  Strymon,  which  a  little  above  the  city  made 
a  considerable  lake  or  marsh.  The  position  of  Aniphipolis  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece.  It  stood  in  a  pass  which 
traversed  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  Sinus  Strymonic-us, 
and  commanded  the  only  easy  communication  from  the  coast 
of  that  gulf  into  the  great  Macedonian  plains.  The  surrender 
of  Amphipolis  to  Brasidas  was,  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity 
and  good  fortune  of  the  Athenians,  and  Thucydides,  who  ar- 
rived too  late  with  the  fleet  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  banished  in  consequence.  Cleon  was  sent 
to  recover  possession  of  the  place,  but  his  army  was  totally 
routed,  and  he  himself  slain.  Brasidas,  al^o,  who  was  com- 
mander against  him,  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  conflict. 
Amphipolis,  after  this,  never  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians.  It  was  subsequently  taken  by  Philip,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  Macedonian  town.  On  the  subjugation 
of  this  country  by  the  Romans,  it  was  constituted  the  chief 
town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that 
of  Chrysopolis.  The  spot  on  which  its  ruins  may  still  be  traced 
bears  the  name  of  Jemkeui. 
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4.  Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  a  colony  of  Mende 
in  Macedonia,'  distant  twenty-five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of 
which,  according  to  Thucydides,  it  was  the  port.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Xerxes  sailed  to  Asia,  on  his  return  from  Greece 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Boges  was  left  in  command  of 
the  town  on  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  made  a 
most  gallant  defence  when  besieged  by  the  Grecian  forces  un- 
der Cimon.  On  the  total  failure,  however,  of  all  means  of  sub- 
sistence, he  destroyed  himself,  together  with  his  family  and  ail 
his  valuables.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  Byzantine  town  was  built 
on  the  site  of  Eton,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Contessa. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of  the  Strymon,  we 
find  a  small  part  of  the  Edonian  territory  inhabited  by  the  Pi- 
vres,  a  people  of  whom  we  will  make  further  mention  under  the 
head  of  Macedonia.  Thucydides  informs  us  that,  on  their  ex- 
pulsion from  that  country,  they  retired  across  the  Strymon, 
and  settled  on  tha  shores  of  the  Sinus  Strymdntcus,  which  was 
sometimes  called,  from  them.  Sinus  Pi&ncus.  Herodotus  men- 
tions Pergamus  and  Phagres  as  two  of  their  fortresses,  near 
which  the  Persian  army  passed  on  their  march  toward  Greece^ 
To  the  east  of  these  was  (Esyme,  or,  as  Homer  writes  the  name, 
JEsyme,  a  sea-port  town.  In  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byzanti- 
nus  it  was  called  Emathia.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  modern  Eski  Cavala. 

Resuming  our  survey  of  the  Edonian  cities,  we  come  to, 

5.  Scapte-Hyle  {S.Kamii  "TXt)),  called,  also,  Scaptesyle  (Skot:- 
tjjovAt;),  a  small  place  to  the  northeast  of  (Esyme,  celebrated 
for  its  rich  gold  mines,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  belonged 
to  the  Thasians,  and  produced  annually  eighty  talents.  In  these 
mines  Thucydides  the  historian  had  some  property,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  and,  according  to  Marcellinus,  he  had  obtained. this 
by  marrying  a  Thj-aoian  heiress.  The  same  ^VTiter  states  that 
he  resided  here  after  his  banishment,  and  employed  himself  in 
arranging  the  materials  for  his  history.  Accordmg  to  D'Aji- 
viile  and  Reichard,  this  place  answers  to  the  modern  Hkepular 

6.  Datos,  a  sea-port,  to  the  northeast,  was  the  scene  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  natives  and  the  Athenian  colonists,  who 
had  attempted  to  settle  in  this  territory,  with  a  view  of  po-- 
sesfiing  themselves  of  the  gold  mines.  The  latter  were  defeat- 
ed with  great  loss.     According  to  Strabo,  the  territory  of  Datos 
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presented  great  advantages ;  it  was  highly  fertile,  and  possessed 
excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  most  valuable 
gold  mines.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  idrof  dyaSHiv,  i.  e.,  "  an 
abundance  of  good  things."  Leake  thinks  that  Datos  and  iVe- 
apolis,  or  the  modern  Cavala,  were  one  and  the  same  place, 
though  on  maps  they  are  laid  down  as  separate  but  closelj^-con- 
tiguous  places. 

On  reaching  the  defile  of  Acontisma,  to  the  east  of  Datos,  we 
encounter  the  range  of  PangiEus,  already  referred  to,  and  which, 
coming  down  in  a  northwest  direction,  closes  here  upon  tlie 
coast.  This  celebrated  ritlge  forms  at  this  point  a  natural  divi- 
sion between  the  maritime  part  of  the  district  which  we  are 
considering  and  the  interior,  and  to  the  latter  we  now  turn. 

The  chief  place  of  importance  in  the  interior  of  the  Edonian 
territory  was  Crenides,  afterward  Philippi.  It  seems  that  the 
valuable  mines  in  Mount  Pangteus  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Thasians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  on  this 
coast,  and  they  accordingly  formed  an  establishment  in  this  vi- 
cinity, at  a  place  called  Crenides  [Kpr^viSei;)  from  the  circum 
.stance  of  its  being  surrounded  by  n  mcroua  &o  rces  (Kprivai), 
which  descended  from-  the  neighboring  no  i  tains  Hiilip  of 
Macedon  having  turned  his  attention  to  tl  e  affa  rs  of  Thrace, 
the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Panci^  a  naturally  en- 
tered into  his  views.  Accordingly,  he  in  ade  1  tl  s  country,  ex 
pellet!  this  feeble  Cotys  from  his  throne,  and  then  proceeded  Ic 
found  a  new  dty  on  the  site  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  which 
lie  named  after  himself,  Philippi.  When  Macedonia  became 
subject  to  the  Romans,  the  advantages  attending  the  peculiar 
situation  of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  colony  there ; 
and  w&  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  was  already, 
at  that  period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  this  part  of 
their  empire.  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated- in  histoiy  from  the 
great  victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Ootavianus  over  the 
forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  which  the  republican  party 
was  completely  subdued.  Philippi,  however,  is  rendered  far 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  first 
place  in  Europe  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul 
( A.D.  51).  The  ruins  of  the  place  stOl  retain  the  name  of  ^i7- 
ihah.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  Rosa  cenitfoUa,  which  grew 
in  great  beauty  near  Philippi,  being  indigenous  on  Mount  Pan- 
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g£eus.  Nieander  mentions  another  sort  which  bloomed  in  the 
gardens  of  Midas,  in  Thrace. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Satrce,  Saptsi,  and  Btstones,  we  find, 
1.  Nicopdlis  ad  Nestum,  near  the  River  Nestus,  and  now  Nico- 
poll.  ■  2.  Abdera,  on  the  sea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  River  Nestus. 
This  was  an  opulent  and  celebrated  Greek  city,  founded  origi- 
nally by  Tiraesius  of  CkzomensD ;  but  as  this  settlement  did 
not  prosper,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  it  was  subse- 
quently recolonized  hy  a  large  body  of  Teians  from  Ionia,  who, 
as  Herodotus  asserts,  had  abandoned  their  city  when  it  was  be- 
sfeged  by  Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  It  was  already  a 
large  and  wealthy  town  when  Xerxes  arrived  there  on  his  way 
to  Greece.  On  that  same  monarch's  return  from  Greece,  be 
presented  the  town  with  his  golden  cimeter  and  train  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  reception  he  had  met  with  there.  We 
learn  from  Tlracydides  that  Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the  Odrys- 
ian  empire  to  the  west.  Abdera  continued  to  increase  injiros- 
perity  and  importance,  and  its  having  given  birth  U)  the  two 
philosophere  Demooritus  and  Protagoras  added  much  to  its  ce- 
lebrity. Still,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  the  people  oi 
Abdera*  as  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  a  stupid  race,  and  many 
sayings  arose  at  their  expense.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  degen- 
erated into  a  very  small  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Polysty- 
lus  was  attached.  Its  ruins  are  said  to'  exist  near  Cape  Ba- 
toustra.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Abdera  were  the  city 
and  lake  of  Pistf/rus,  and  beyond  these,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bistones,  was  another  lake  named  Btsionis  Locus,  into  which 
flowed  two  rivers,  namely,  the  Travus  and  Compsatus.  3.  Di- 
c<Ba.  a  Greek  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bistonis  Lacus,  and  the 
site  ()f  which  is  thought  to  be  marked  by  the  modern  Boar 
Kalis. 

Passing  into  the  territory  of  the  Cicones,  we  come  to,  1.  ilfo- 
ronea,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Schwnus,  and  a 
Greek  town  of  some  note.  According  to  Scymnus,  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more 
ancient  namo  was  Orlagurea.  The  samp  writer  extols  the 
excellence  of  its  wine.  The  ruins  of  this  place  still  retain  the 
name  of  Marogna.  3.  Scrrheum,  to  the  east,  near  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  now  Maori.  3.  Zone,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
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Orpheus  drew  down  after  him  the  woods  and  wild  beasts. 
4.  Doriscus,  a  fortress  in  a  vast  plain,  near  the  coast,  watered 
by  the  great  river  Hebrus.  The  fortress  was  erected  by  order 
of  Darius,  at  the  time  of  his  Scythian  expedition.  Here  it  was 
that  Xerxes  numbered  the  muliitude  he  was  conducting  into 
Greece.  .Doriscus  was  near  the  Hebrus.  An  estuary  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  was  called  Slenldrfs  Palus.  Crossing  the 
Hebrus,  we  come  to  the  territory  of  the  Apsynthii,  in  which 
we  need  mention  only  the  city  of  ^tios,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sfenioris  Palus,  whei;p  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage 
with  the  ssa.  Herodotus  calls  it  an  jEolic  city,  without  spec- 
ifying from  which  of  the  jEolic  setti»ment#it  derived  its  origin; 
but  Scymnus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene.  Apollodorus 
and  Strabo  inform  us  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Poltyo- 
bria,  or  the  "  City  of  Poltys,"  with  regard  to  the  termination 
of  which  word,  consult  page  161  of  this  work.  Virgil  supposes 
jEneas  to  have  landed  on  this  coast  after  leaving  Troy,  and  to 
have  discovered  here  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  PolyJorus ;  he 
also  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city  here,  which  he  named  after 
himself.  This,  however,  is  mere. poetic  fiction.  Homer,  more- 
over, makes  .^nos  to  have  existed  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  ^nos,  together  with  Maronea, 
and  the  other  places  on  this  part  of  the  Thracian  coast,  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  It  afterward  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  Philip,  and 
subsequently  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  The  Romans  made 
it  a  free  city.  The  modern  name  remains  the  same  as  the  an- 
cient. After  leaving  .^nos,  the  coast  makes  a  bold  indenta- 
tion, forming  the  Melas  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Saros' into 
which  empties  a  river  called  anciently  the  Melas,  and  now  the 
Cavatcha.     This  brings  us  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 

CHEUSONESUS. 

I.  Though  the  Tliraciaa  Chersonese,  ar,  as  it  is  sometirues  designated,  the 
Chersonese  od  the  Hellespont,  farmed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  extensive  coun- 
try to  which  it  was  annexed,  yet  its  fertility  of  soil  and  projcimity  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  early  attracted  an  influs  of  Grecian  settlers,  and  its  shares  soon 
became  crowded  with  flourishing  and  popnlous  cities. 

II.  We  are  told  by  Thucydides  that,  dujing  the  siege  of  Troy,  this  country 
was  always  occupied  by  a  large  portion  of  tiie  Grecian -armament,  stationed 
there  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  furnish  provisions  for  the  besieging  force.  £)u 
ripides,  however,  says  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Polymestor, 
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III.  From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  in  after  times  the  DqIodci,  a  Tliracian 
irtbc,  holding  the  Chersonese,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  neighboring  Ap 
synthii,  and,  finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  these  more  warlike  adversaries, 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  god,  in  reply,  advised  them  to  elect  fni 
their  chief  the  first  person  to  whom  they  sliould  stand  indebted  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality  on  their  return  homeward.  Accordingly,  as  they  passed  through 
Attica,they  *  ted'  t  th  h  ift  fMlt"  d  s,  a  noble  and  wealthy  Athe- 
nian. The  D  vith  the  oraele  delivered  to 
them,  offer  g  ry,  which  he  accepted,  and. 
having  quit  A  newly-acquired  principality 
At  his  deal  ra  ho  afterward  bequeathed  the 
crown  to  h  m  M  of  Cimon.  This  celebrated 
character  w  mpe  11  ra  se,  and  withdrew  to  Athen?, 
from  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  Darius,  whose  enmity  he  had  provoked. 

IV.  On  the  invasion  of  Xers^,  tlie  Chersonese  was  overrun  with  Persian 
troops,  b_y  whom  several  of  its  towns  were  garrisoned ;  but,  after  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Mycate,  the  Grecian  fleet  removed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  succeeded 
in  reconquering  the  wliole  of  the  country,  which  henceforth  became  dependent 
on  Athens,'  until  the  disastrous  battle  of  .^gospotamos,  when  it  resumed  its 
state  of  independence.  DercyHidas,  a  Laeedfemonian  general,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  Asia  Minor,  raised  a  fortification,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants, 
across  the  isthmus,  and  by  this  great  undertaking  effectually  secured  the  coun- 
try from  the  incursions  of  the  Thraeians. 

V.  In  the  reign  of  PhiJip.  we  find  Cersobleptes,  the  son  of  Cotys,  acknowl- 
edged as  sovereign  of  the  Chersonese ;  but  of  this  possession  he  was  deprived 
by  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  been  of  the  rest  of  his  territory  by  the  King  of 
Maceiion.  The  Athenians,  not  long  after,  sent  a  colony  under  the  direction  of 
Diopeithes,  to  strengthen  their  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Philip  subsequently 
made  a:i  attempt  to  conquer  the  Hellespontine  cities,  hut,  having  failed  in  the 
sidge  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
The  towns  of  the  Chersonese  made  a  decree  on  that  occasion,  by  which  they 
awarded  a  crowii  of  gold,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenian 
iBople  icT  their. deliverance  from  the  enemy. 

Vr.  A'fter  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Chersonese,  together  with  a  large  por- 
tion if  Tbia"*,  was  allotted  to  Lysimachus,  who  founded  on  the  isthmus  the 
cily  of  Lysimachia,  which  he  made  his  principal  residence.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  war.  most  of  the  Chersonilic  towns  were  in  the  occupation 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  afterward  of  Antiochus,  and  finally  of  the  Romans. 

Cities  of  the  Cheksokese, 
On  crossing  the  River  Melas,  weeometo,  1,  the  port  of  Deris;  then  2,  follows 
Cibri/s.  which  Scylax  calls  the  haven  of  Cardia.  Next  in  order  we  have,  3. 
Cardia,  a  town  of  some  note,  situate  at  a  sliort  distance  from  the  sea,  and  near 
*he  isthmus.  It  owed  its  origin,  as  Scymnns  reports,  to  some  Claiomenians 
^nd  Milesians.  Pliny  asserts  that  it  took  its  name  from  its  position,  the  grouiid 
m  which  it  stood  being  shaped  tike  a  human  heart  {Kopila).  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  most  ab)e  generals,  and  Hieronymus  the  historian,  were  natives  of 
Cardia.  When  Lysimachua  took  possession  of  the  Chersonese,  and  the  towns 
on  the  Thracian  side  of  the  Hellesp^t,  he  founded  a  city  near  the  site  of  Car- 
dia, which  was  fhen  fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  transferred  the  greater 
?:irt  of  its  inhabitants  to  this  new  setllemeitt,  which  was  called  Lysimachia, 
a'ier  iijs  "ame.    On  his  death,  this  new  city  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
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SeleucHs  and  Plolumy,  and  Hiilip,  king  of  Macedon.  It  afterward  suffered 
considerably  from  [lie  atlaeks  of  the  Thracians,  and  was  nearly  in  roins,  when 
it  was  restored  by  Antiochua,  king  of  Syria.  On  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  hy 
the  Romans  it  was  bestowed  by  them  upon  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  Che  name  of  Lysimachia  was  lost  in  that  oiHexamiliea,  a  for- 
tress constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins,  and  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the 
width  of  the  isthmus  on  which  Lysimachia  stood,  namely,  six  miles. 

4.  Alopumnesus,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese,  It  was  an  ^olian  colony,  and  is  men 
tioned  by  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace. 
According  to  Athenteus,  trufles  of  exeeUent  quality  grew  near  it.  The  site  is 
now  called  Ahii.  5,  Elaus,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  very  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  It  contained  a  temple  and  shrine  of  Pro- 
lesilaus.  Strabo  remarks  that  the  name  of  this  town  is  of  the  masculine- gen- 
der, fi.  Cynoaaima,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  so 
called  ("  the  dog's  monument")  from  the  tradition  relating  to  the  metamorpho- 
sis and  death  of  Hecuba  on  that  spot.  Here  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  gained  an  important -riotory  over  the 
allied  squadron  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  site  is  said 
to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Keli- 
dU-hahar. 

7.  Ma^lus,  to  the  northeast,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  the  principal 
.  towns  of  the  Chersonese.  The  name  of  Mailo  is  still  attached  to  the  site  on 
which  it  stood.  8.  Scslos,  to  Ihs  northeast,  and  always  considered,  from  its  sit- 
uation on  the  Hellespont,  as  a  most  important  city,  as  it  commanded,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  narrow  channel.  It  appears  to  hJve  been  founded  at  an  early 
period  by  some  jEolians,  as  well  as  Abydos  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  story 
of  HeroandLeander,  and,  still  more,  the  passage  of  the  vaslarmament  of  Xerx- 
es, have  rendered  Sestos  celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  placed  on  the  European  side,  between  Sestos 
and  Madytus,  the  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  being  in  this  part  only  seven  stadia, 
whereas  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  the  distance  was  thirty.  The  Athenians, 
when  at  the  height  of  their  power,  justly  attached  the  greyest  value  to  the  pos- 
session of  Sestos,  which  enabled  them  to  command  the  active  trade  of  the 
Euxine.  Hence  they  were  wont  to  term  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Pirseus.  After 
the  battle  of  .,I]gospotamos,  Sestos  received  its  independence ;  but  the  Atheni- 
ans, many  years  after>  having  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force.  Sestos,  after  a  short  re- 
sistance, Was  taken  hy  assault,  when  Chares  barbarously  caused  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arm|  to  be  put  to  death.  This  severe  blow  prob- 
ably caused  the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  from  this  time  little  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of  Sestos  as  being  a  considerable  place  in 
his  time.  He  observes  that  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  shore  near  Ses- 
tos greatly  facilitated  the  navigation  of  vessels  from  that  place,  the  reverse 
being  the  case  with  those  sailing  from  Abydos.  According  to  Mannert,  the«itc 
of  Sestos  is  now  called  Jaloma. 

To  the  northeast  of  Sestos  we  find  JEgos^oiamoa,  a  small  river,  which  appa- 
rently gave  its  name  to  a  town  or  port  situated  at  its  mouth.  Here  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  totally  defeated  by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysander ;  an  cveni 
which  completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former,  and  finally  led  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  itself.  The  village  of  (lahta  probably  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  port  of  .^gospotamos. 
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9.  CaLipoUs,  about  five  miles  beyond  the  preceding,  and  now  Gallipali.  A  By- 
zantine writer  ascribes  its  foundation  and  name  to  Ca3lias,  an  Athenian  general ; 
while  another,  probably  with  more  correctness,  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
beauty  of  the  site.  From  the  ilinerariea  we  learn  that-Callipolis  was  the'point 
■whence  it  was  usual  lo  cross  the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Ahydos.  It  is 
from  Gallipoli  that  the  Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province. 

10.  Paclyt,  the  last  town  of  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont,  It  owed  its 
origin  to  Miltiades,  according  to  Scylax  and  Scymnus.  To  this  place  Alcibiadcs 
retired  when  banished  for  the  second  time  by  his  countrymen. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  remainder  of  the  geography  of  Thrace,  we  will 
find  it  more  convenient  to  notice  certain  northern  islands  of  the  jEgean,  which 
lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace.     These  are, 
1.  THISOS. 

I,  The  island  of  Thasos  lay  off  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Thrace  where  the 
River  Nestus  empties  into  the  jEgean.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  received  at 
a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Phcenicians,  under  the  conduct  of  Thasus,  Ihat 
enterprising  people  having  already  formed  settlements  in  several  islands  of  the 
jEgean.  They  Were  induced  to  possess  themselves  of  Thasos  from  the  valu- 
able silver  mines  which  it  contained,  and  which  it  appears  they  afterward  worked 
with  unremitting  assiduity, 

11.  Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports,  that  a  large  mountain  on  the 
side  of  Samofhrace  had  been  turned  upside  down  (in  Greek  kvEeTpopiiivov)  in 
search  of  the  precious  raeta!.  Thasos.  at  a  later  period,  was  colonized  by  a 
party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  oracle  delivered  to  the  father 
of  the  poet  Archilochns.  From  this  document,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  we  learn 
that  the  earlier  name  of  the  island  was  jEria. 

HI.  On  the'espulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasos,  together  with 
the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became  tributary  to  Athens,  Dispute,  however, 
having  arisen  between  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of  the  mines 
on  the  Thracian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and  the  Thracians  were  besieged  for  three 
years.  On  their  surrender,  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their  ships 
of  war  removed  to  Athens.  Thasos  once  more  revolted  after  the  great  failure 
of  the  Athenians  i»  Sicily ;  at  which  time,  also,  a  change  was  effected  in  the 
government  of  the  island  from  democracy  to  oligarchy. 

IV,  AccordingtoHerodolus,  the  revenues  of  Thasos  were  very  considerable : 
they  commonly  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  to  three  hundred 
talents  annually.  These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the  mines  of 
Skapte-Hyh  on  the  Thracian  coast, 

V,  The  capital  of  the  island  was  the  city  of  Thasos.  Besides  this,  we  hear 
of  two  others,  named  .ilniira  and  Cienjira,  situate  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
looks  toward  Samntkrace. 

VI,  Thasos,  besides  gold  and  silver,  furnished  marbles  and  wine,  which  were 
much  esteemed.  The  soil,  moreover,  was  escellent.  The  modern  name  is 
Tasio. 

a,  aAMOTHRACE. 

I,  The  island  of  Samollirdce  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Thasos,  and  opposite  the 
Mdas  Simif.  It  bore  various  names  at  different  periods,  being  called  Dardania. 
Electris,  Msliie,  &.C.  The  name  of  Samolkrace  ("  Thracian  Samos")  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  it  by  a  colony  from  the  Ionian  Samoi,  though  Slrabo  con- 
ceives this  assertion  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Samians. 

II.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  considerable  celebrity  attaches  to  this  island 
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from  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  which  appears  tn  have  been  brought  into  it  by 
the  Phtenicians.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  Samothrace  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi,  from  whom  the  inhabitants,  as  he  affirms,  learned  the 
religious  mysteries  which  tbey  soleftinized.  These  mysteries  imparted  a  kind 
of  sacred  character  to  the  island,  and  rendered  it  a  species  of  asyium  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  took  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Pydna 
The  Romans,  however,  seized  him  here  when  preparing  to  escape  from  Benw- 
Irium,  a  small  harbor  near  one  of  the  promontories  of  the  island.  Steplianus 
informs  ns  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  with  the  island.  Samo- 
thrace contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny,  and  from  which 
Homer  says  that  Troy  could  be  seen.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Sn- 
inothrati.  Samothrace  was  reduced,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the 
other  isles  of  the  ^gean,  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Reserving  an  account  of  Lemaos  and  Tenedos  for  the  general  description  ol 
the  Asiatic  islands,  we  will  now  return  to  the  cities  of  Thrace. 


Cities  op  Thrace  beyond  the  Ciiersokesus 
Leaving  the  Mairpov  Tet^of ,  or  Long  Wall,  erected,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  DereyUidas  the  Lacedeemonian,  across  the  isth- 
mus of  the  Chersonese,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  the 
Proponlts,  we  come  to,  1.  Leuce  Acte  (Aev/cfj  'A«t^),  or  "the 
White  Shore,"  a  town  and  roadstead,  now  Santo  Giorgio. 
2.  Heraclea,  now  Heraclitza.  3.  Btsanthe,  a  Samian  colony, 
called  at  a  later  period  Rhadestus,  and  now  Rodosto.  4.  Pe- 
rinthus,  also  a  colony  of  Samos,  and  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  on  the  Propontis,  becoming  eventually  the  rival  of 
Byzantium.  It  subsequently  suifered  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Thracians,  but  principally  from  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  besieged  and  vigorously  pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable' 
to  take  it.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place,  even  under 
the  Roman  power,  until  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to 
Byzantium.  About  this  last-mentioned  period,  moreover,  i,t 
appears  with  the  additional  name  of  Heraolea,  without  our  be- 
ing able  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  cause  or  time  of  the  change. 
With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  this  name  Heraelea  be- 
came the  more  usual  one ;  sometimes,  however,  they  join  both 
names  together.  Perinthus  could  not  but  be  an  important  city 
under  the  eastern  empire,  since  all  the  roads  to  Byzantium  from 
Italy  and  Greece  met  here.  The  modern  EreMi  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  5.  Selybria,  a  Megarian  colony,  and 
founded  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium.  The  name 
of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was  Selys  (S^Auc) ;  at 
least  Strabo  explains  the  name  by  "EtiXvoi^  tt6Xi<;,  "the  city  of 
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Selys,"  the  term  bria  being  the  Thracian  word  for  "  a  city." 
It  became  a  flourishing  place  and  one  of  considerable  strength, 
and  for  a  long  time  defended  itseK  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Thracians,  and  the  attempts  of  Philip  of  Macedon  It  fell  at 
last,  however,  into  the  hands  of  tint  monarch,  and  after  this 
event  sank  in  importance.  With  the  common  people,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salabria  was  used      At  a  later  period 

■  it  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Endoxiopolts,  m  honor  of  Eudoxia, 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  but  the  earlier  appellation 
v/as  not  thereby  disused,  and  the  modem  Selivria  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  it. 

6,  Byzantium,  an  ancient  Greek  city,  occupying  part  of  tlie 
site  of  modern  Constantinople.  According  to  Eusebius  and 
other  ancient  authorities,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Megara,  B.C.  658,  seventeen  years  after  the  building  of  Cal- 
chedon  (less  correctly  written  Chalcedon),  on  the  opposite  or 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus,  by  another  colony  from  Megara. 
Others  say  that  the  first  colonists  of  Byzantium  were  a  mixed 
people  from  Megara  and  Argos.  They  were,  however,  a  Do- 
rian colony,  and  Doric  customs  and  the  Doric  dialect  continued 
to  prevail  at  Byzantium  for  many  centuries.  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  abundance  of  fish  at 
Byzantium,  especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which,  coming 
down  in  shoals  from  the  Palus  Mteotis,  and  round  by  the  east- 
ern and  southern  shore  of  the  Euxinc,  entered  the  Bosporus, 

'whence  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  was  called  Chrysoceras,  or 
"  the  Golden  Horn,"  in  consequence  of  the  riches  derived  from 
the  fishery.  The  Byzantines  salted  the  fish,  which  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  considerable  trade.  The  harbor  of  Byzantium  became 
a  place  of  resort  for  voxels  trading  with  the  Euxine,  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  which  already,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  supplied 
with  corn,  as  they  do  now,  Greece  and  other  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  of  Byzantium  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Byzas,  the  leader  of  the  Megarean  colony.  In  tlie  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  Persian  satrap  Otanes  took  both  Cal- 
chedon  and  Byzantium.  After  the  battle  of  Platiea,  however, 
Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  the  united  Greek  forces,  retook  the 
place,  and  a  fresh  colony  of  mixed  Athenians  and  LacedEemo- 
nians  was  sent  to  it.  This  second  colony  has  given  occasion 
to  Justin  and  other  writers  to  say  that  Byzantium  was  founded 
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by  Pausanias.  The  possession  of  this  place  fluctuated  h 
the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians,  it  having  been  frequently 
taken  and  retaken,  until  Thrasybulus  drove  the.  Lacedtemom- 
.aus  away,  B.C.  390,  and  changed  the  form  of  government, 
which  was  before  oligarchical,  into  a  democracy.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a  class  of  the  orJgiiTal  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  were  treated  by  the  Greek  Byzantines  pretty 
much  as  the  Helots  were  treated  at  Sparta. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  having  extended  his  conquests  into  Thrace, 
laid  siege  to  Byzantium.  The  Byzantines  made  a  bold  defence, 
and  Philip's  army  became  distressed  for  want  of  provisions  and 
money.  Philip  relieved  his  wants  by  seizing  one  hundred  and 
'seventy  ships  and  confiscating  their  cargoes.  On  a  dark  night 
Philip's  soldiers  were  near  surprising  the  town,  when  a  light 
suddenly  shone  forth  from  the  north,  and  revealed  to  the  inhab- 
itants their  danger.  In  gratitude  for  this,  the  Byzantines  built 
an  altar  to  Diana,  and  assumed  the  crescent  as  the  emblem  of 
their  city.  The  crescent  is  found  on  several  medals  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  it  is  said  that  the  Turks,  on  their  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, adopted  it  for  their  own  device.  Under  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Lysimachus,  who,  after  his  death,  succeeded  to 
the  government  of  Thrace,  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  tlife  Macedonians ;  but  it  afterward  recovered  its  municipal 
independence,  which  it  retained  tiil  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. .Its  coraraerco  was  prosperous,  but  it  was  exposed  .on 
the  land  side  to  continued  incursions  of  Thracians,  Scythians, 
and  other  barbarians,  who  ravaged  its  territory,  cut  down  the 
harvest,  and  reduced  it  to  great  distress.  The  most  trouble- 
some of  these  incursions  was  that  of  the  Gauls,  who  overr^ 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Greece  about  270  B.C.  The  Byzan- 
tines, in  order  to  have  some  respite  from  them,  were  obliged  to 
pay  heavy  suras,  from  throe  thousand  ta  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold  a  year,  and  at  last  as  much  as  eighty  talents,  to  save 
their  knds  from  being  ravaged  in  harvest  time.  These  and 
otS^er  burdens  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  for  raising  money,  one  of  which  was  the  exacting  of 
a  toll  from  all  ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  which  be- 
came the  cause  of  a  war  between  Byzantium  and  Rhodes,  about 
221  B.C. 

Byzantium  allied  itself  to  Rome  against  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
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(Ionia,  as  well  as  against  Antiochus  and  Mithradates.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  services,  it  retained  its  liberty  as  a  free  town, 
Confederate  with  Rome,  and  its  envoys  were  treated  as  foreign 
ambassadors.  They  were  subject,  however,  to  a  tribute,  al; 
least  under  the  first  empe'rors,  which  Claudius  remitted  for  five 
years,  in  consideration  of  their  losses  during  the  Thracian  war. 
In  consequenee  of  some  fresh  domestic  broils,  Vespasian  took 
away  their  liberties  and  sent  them  a  governor.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Severus  and  Pescennius  Niger,  the  Byzantmes 
toolt  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  were  severely  punished  for  this 
by  Severus,  tJie  armed  men  and  chief  citizens  being  put  to  death, 
the  walls  being  razed,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants  being 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  Severus,  however, 
relented  afterward,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  took  pains  to  em- 
bellish the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Antonina, 
in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus  Bassianus,  or  Caracalla.  The 
Byzantines  afterward  had  the  misfortune  of  offending' Gallie 
BUS,  who  massacred  most  of  the  inhabitants.  FinaUy,  Con- 
Stantine,  struck  with  the  situation  of  the  place,  determined  to 
build,  a  new  city  by  the  side  of  old  Byzantium,  and  which  he 
ohose  afterward  for  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  was  called  at 
first  Nea  Roma,  "  New  Rome,"  and  afterward  Comtanlinopd- 
lis.  The  new  city  was  founded  in  A.D.  338,  and  in  May',  A.D. 
330,  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  became  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire  under  Constantine,  and,  on  the  divisbn  of  the 
Roman  world  into  the  eastern  and  western  empires,  the  capital 
of  the  former.  It  wat  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  As  regards, 
the  extent  of  old  JByzantium  prcMDUs  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tifie,  there  is  some  dibcrepincy  ot  authority ,  but  it  appears  al- 
most certain  thit  it  vias  much  larger  than  ha--  generally  been 
supposed.  The  lommon  opmion  is  tha^  its  arc  corresponded 
to  that  of 'the  presunt  seragho  and  gardens  of  the  sultan;  but 
it  appears  to  have  occupied  at  least  four  out  of  the  fourteen  re- 
gions of  the  subsequent  city  of  Constantine  namely,  the  four 
most  easterly  one*  The  aoropoli'.,  or  citadel  stood  on  thejiill 
where  the  seraglio  now  i'^ 

The  ground  en  which  Cinstintinople  stands  is  fitted  by  na- 
ture for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  citv,  the  connecting  Imk 
between  Europe  and  Asia  A  gently  sloping  promontory,  se- 
cured by  narrow  seas,  stretches  out  in  a  triangular  form  to- 
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ward  the  Asiatic  continent,  from  which  its  extreme  point  is 
separated  by  so  narrow  a  strait  (the  Bosporus)  that  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  a  boat  can  row  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
Just  before  the  Bosporus  enters  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  clas- 
sical Piopontis,  it  makes  a  deep  elbow  or  inlet  on  the  European 
shore,  flowing  between  the 'triangle  of  Constantinople  proper 
and  its  European  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  and  forming 
the  magnificent  port  of  the  "  Golden  Horn."  The  triangle, 
which,  allowing  for  many  vacant  spaces  within  the  wails,  is 
entirely  covered  by  Constantinople,  is  thus,  washed  on  one  side 
(the  northern)  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  other 
(the  southeast)  by  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  area  of  the  tri- 
angle is  occupied  by  gentle  hills.  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven 
hills,  90  the  Roman  founders  of  Constantinople  called  these  the 
"  Seven  hills,"  though,  if  the  principal  chain  only  were  counted, 
there  would  be  less,  and  if  the  minor  hills  or  spaces  were  inclu- 
ded, there  would  be  more  than  seven.  The  modern  name  of 
Constantinopolis  is  Stamboul,  a  corruption  from  ef  rav  tioXiv, 
a  phrase  employed  by  the  Greek  peasants  in  the  neighborhood, 
who,  when  repairing  to  Constantinople,  say  that  they  are  going 
"  to  the  city." 

Proceeding  up  the  Bosporus,  we  come  to,  1.  Syc<B,  subse- 
quently Justiniana,  a  harbor  answering  to  the  bay  near  Pera, 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  2.  Partus  Mulieruia, 
"  the  Harbor  of  the  "Women,"  now  Balta  Liman.  3.  Partus 
Sinnm,  "  the  Harbor  of  the  Old  Men,"  now  Stetna.  4.  Sinus 
Caspenes  or  Bathycolpus,  now  the  Bay  of  Boiuk-Dere.  5.  Phi- 
nea  or  Phinopolis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  now 
Dercus. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  we  perceive  the 
Cyania  Insula,  two  small,  rugged  islands,  about  forty  stadia 
from  it,  and  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  one  near  the  Euro- 
pean, the  other  near  the  Asiatic  side,  the  space  between  them 
being  twenty  stadia.  The  term  Cyanem  (Kwdveof)  has  refer- 
ence to  the  dark  blue  or  azure  color  of  their  rocks.  There  was 
an  ancient  fable  relative  to  tliese  islands,  namely,  that  they 
floated  about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  might  chance  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  Apoilonius  Rhodius,  had 
a  narrow  escape  in  passing  through,  and  lost  the  extremity  of 
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her  atern.  Hence  to  the  name  Cyanete  is  frequently  joined  the 
term  SympIegSdes  {J.vimX7iyd6s-;),  i.  e.,  the  "Dashers,"  in  al- 
lusion to  their  supposed  coUision,  whenever  vessels  attempted 
to  pass.  Homer  calls  them  IlXayinai,  or  "  the  Wanderers." 
The  fahie  relative  to  the  movements  of  these  islands  arose  prob- 
ably from  their  appearing,  like  aU  other  objects,  to  move  to-w^trd 
or  from  each  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
These  islands  are  now  called  Pavonare. 

Retnming  to  the  mainland  of  Thrace,  and  bending  aroonJ 
the  Promontorium  Paneum,  we  come  to,  1.  PMlea,  called  by 
Arrian  Phrygia,  and  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Philias,  now 
Philine,  having  near  it  a'promontory  also  called  Philias.  Near 
this  was  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  MoKpdv  Telxo^,  or  Long 
Wall,  ei'ected  to  secure  the  territory  of  Byzantium  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Thracians  and  other  barbarous  nations,  and  the 
erection  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Anastasius. 
2,  Halvtydessus  or  Salmydessus,  to  the  northwest.  The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  coast  from  the  Thynian 
Promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  in  particular  that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its 
earlier  name  of  Axenos,  or  "  inhospitable."  The  shore  was  , 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and,  when  any 
vessels  became  entangled  among  them,  the  Thracians  in  the 
vicinity  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered  their  cargoes,  and 
made  slaves  of  the  crews.  The  modem  Midjeh  answers  to  the 
ancient  city.  3.  Aulcei  Tichos,'^  short  distance  beyond  the 
Thynian  Promontory,  nowKurudere.  4.  Apolldmq,  to  the  north- 
west, a  Milesian  colony,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  from  which,  according  to  Strabo,  Lucullus  brought  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  god  to  Rome.  This  place  was  called  at 
a  lator  day  Sozopdlis,  from  which  the  modern  name  Sizeboli 
has  come  by  corruption.  5.  Anc/iidlus,  to  the  north,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  afld  under  the  sway  of  ApoUonia.  6.  Me- 
sambria,  farther  north,  called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Menebria, 
or  "  the  city  of  Mena,"  and  now  Misseviria.  It  was  also  a  col- 
ony of  Miletus. 

We  have  now  reached  the  eoniines  of  Lower  Mwsia,  a  coun- 
try already  described  by  us  (page  246).  It  only  remains,  there- 
fore, to  notice  a  few  places 'in  the  interior  of  Thrace.  1.  Phil- 
ippopolix,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Hebrus,  and  near  the 
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north. western  angle  of  Thrace.  Its  "earlier  name  was  Eumol- 
pias  and  PoneropoUs,  and,  being  situate  oil  a  mountain  with 
three  summits,  it  received  a  name  also  from  this,  which  in  the 
Latin  geographers  appears  as  Trimontium.  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  founded  the  place  anew,  and  called  it  after  him- 
self, PkiUppopdlis.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thrace.  The  modern  name  is  Filibe  or  Phil- 
ipopoli,  2.  Hadri&ndpolis,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Thrace,  on  the  River  Hebrus,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tons- 
kus,  now  Tonja,  and  the  Harpessus,  now  Arda.  It  was  fcamd- 
ed  by  and  named  after  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  is  now  Edrene 
or  Adrianople.  The  site  of  this  city,  however,  was  previously 
occupied  by  a  small  Thracian  settlement  named  Uskudama, 
and  its  very  advantageous  position  determined  the  emperor  in 
favor  of  erecting  a  large  city  on  the  spot.  Adrianople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1360,  and  continued  to  be  the  imperial 
city  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  3.  PloHnopdlts,  south  of 
the  preceding,  founded  and  named  in  honor  of  Plotiua,  the  wife 
of  Trajan,  On  its  site,  at  a  later  day,  appears  the  city  of 
Didymotichos.  It  is  now  J)sjisr-Erkene.  Some,  however, 
make  DidpDiotickos  to  have  been  a  little  to  the  north,  and  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Semotica.  4.  Trajan6p6lis,  to  the  south, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  subsequently  the  capital 
of  the  Provincia  Rhodopaa.  5.  Maximtandpolis,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding.  It  was  called  at  an  earlier  period  lamphora 
and  Porsulli.  The  ruins  still  exist  near  the  village  of  Gwmer- 
gine. 

Thrace  is  now  the  Turkish  province  of  Roumelia. 

X.  MACEDONIA. 

1.  Boundaries,  &c. 
I.  Macedonia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mcesia, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  ranges  of  Orbalus  and 
Scdmius;  on  the  east  by  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  separa- 
ted, down  to  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  by  the  River 
Strymon,  and  from  this  'period  by  the  Nestus  ;  on  the  west  by 
Illyricum  and  Epirus,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
chains  of  Scardus  and  Pindus ;  and  on  the  south  by  Thessaly, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Cavibunian  Mountain.s 
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II.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  o{  3^cedonis  compre- 
hended only  the  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydtas. 
How  far  inland  he  conceived  that  it  extended,  does  not  appear 
from  his  narrative. 

III.  The  boundaries  of  what  was  afterward  the  RotJianprov- 
ince  of  Macedonia  are  very  difficult  to  determine.  According 
to  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo,  it  was  hounded  by  the  Hadriatic 
on  the  west,  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  Scardas,  Orbelus, 
Wtodope,  and  Hamus  on  the  north,  by  the  Via  Egnatia  on 
the  South,  while  on' the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  Cypsela  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebnts. 

IV.  But  this  statement  With  respect  to  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  province  of  Macedonia  can  not  be  correct,  since  we 
know  that  this  province  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Achaia,  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  province  of  Achaia  ex- 
tended farther  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. 

V.  Macedonia  now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  andor 
the  name  of  Makedonia,  or  Filiba  Yilajeti. 

2.  Historical  Sketch. 

I.  iNinqniringintotheearly  history  of  the  Macedonians,  two  questions,  which 
are  frequenllj  confounded,  ought  to  be  kept  carefully  distinct,  namely,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  the 
Temenidie  ;  for,  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the  Macedo- 
nian princes  were  ileacended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Mace_donians  themselves  were  an  Illyiian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 

II.  The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  barbarians, 
that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic  origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of  the  early 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appeaT  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  nations. 

III.  According  to  many  ancient  writers,  Macedonia  was  anciently  called  Ema- 
Ihia ;  but  we  also  find  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  from  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  ancient  forms  of  Maceta  (Mn«^rai)  and  Maccdni  (HaKcinol).  Tlicy 
appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedonia,  neat 
Mpuilt  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindus  wire 
called  Macedonians ;  and  although  it  may  for  many  reasons  be  doubted  whStlior 
the  Macedonians  had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  Macedonians  once  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some  intricacy  and 
dispute.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  ancient  authorities  agree, 
namely,  that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  the  race  of  the  Temenidie 

,  of  Argos.  The  difference  of  opinion  principally  regards  Ihe  individual  of  that 
family  to  whom  the  honor  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
account  of  Herodotus  seems  most  worthy  of  being  received.    According  to  this 
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writer,  three  brothers,  named  Gavanes,  ^ropus,  and  Perdiccaa,  descended  from 
Tenienus,  left  Argos,  thei'r  native  place,  in  quest  of  fortune,  and,  arriving  in 
IllVria,  passed  thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  where,  after  experiencing  some 
singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  details,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  ac- 
quiring possession  of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers,  and  who  is  therefore  considered,  by  both  Herodotus  and 
Thucjdidea,  as  the  founder  of  tlio  Macedonian  dynasty.  These  writers  have 
also  recorded  the  natnes  of  the  successors  of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little 
to  interest  the  reader  in  their  history, 

V.  Before  the  time  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the 
River  Stn/Tooit,  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from  Annpbipolis  to  Thes- 
salonica,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and  Pteonia  iikewise  on  the  north."  Philip  con- 
quered this  peninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  River  Nestaa  and  Mount  Rho- 
dupc,  as  alfio  P;eonia  and  Illyria  beyond  Lake  Lyehniiis.  Thus  the  widest  lim- 
its of  Macedonia  were  from  the  jEgean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Drino 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amount- 
ed to  nineteen.  Macedonia  first  became  powerful  tinder  this  monarch,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  the  warlike  disposition  of 
its  inhabitants,  reduced  Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in  the 
battle  of  Chxronea. 

VI.  His  son  Alexander  subdued  Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  vic- 
tories for  ten  successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  short  time,  the  mistress 
of  half  the  world.  Afler  his  death  this  immense  empire  was  divided.  Mace- 
donia received  anew  its  ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  battles,  tost  its  do- 
minion over  Greece.  The  alliance  of  Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  during  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed  th^r 
revenge  for  a  season,  but  Philip  having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians 
called  the  Romans  to  their  aid.  The  latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia, 
and  Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce 
Ills  army  to  live  hundred  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

V!I.  Perseus,  (he  successor  of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  ^milius,  and  the  Romans  took  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Indignant  at  their  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus ;  but,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  by  Quintus  Cs^cilius,  surnamed,  from  his  conquest,  Macedonicus, 
and  the  country  became  a  Roman  province  B.C.  148. 

VIII.  On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  four  distinct  regions.  The  first  of  these  comprised  all  the  country 
between  the  Rivers  Strymnn  and  Nestus,  and  whatever  Perseus  held  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  ^Enoa,  Maronea,  and  Abdera.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Strymen  the  districts  of  Bisaltia  and  Heraclea  Sintica  were 
included  in  this  division.  The  second  was  formed  of  the  country  situated  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  with  the  addition  of  ancient  Paionia.  The 
Ihird  extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Peneus.  The/oarth  region  reached 
from  Mount  Bermius  to  the  confines  of  Illyricum  and  Epirus.  Amphipalis  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  first  division,  Thesialanica  of  the  second,  Pella  of  the 
third,  and  Pelagoiiia  of  the  fourth. 
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3.    MOUKTAIKS. 

Ths  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Macedonia  are  the  following . 

I.  MoNS  ScARDus,  separating  in  part  lilyricum  from  Macedo- 
nia, and  now  called  by  the  Turks  and  Servians  Tchar  Dagk. 

II.  Orbelus,  a  prolongation,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  Soardus^ 
and  separating  in  part  Macedonia  on  the  north  from  Upper 
Mcesia.  Its  continuation  to  the  east  was  called  Scdmius,  which 
also  formed  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Macedonia.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  range  of  Orbelus  is  at  the  present  day  in 
modern  Servia,  and  is  called  Argentaro. 

III.  Pang^us,  a  ridge  forming  part  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  It  has 
already  been  described  (page  423). 

IV.  Rhodope,  forming,  in  a  great  degree,  the  eastern  hotmJ- 
ary  of  Macedonia,  and  already  described  (page  423), 

V.  Candavii  Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Blyricum,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Canalovii  Monies,  which  last  were  between  11- 
lyris  Graca  and  Macedonia,     The  modern  name  is  Grasta 

VI.  MoNS  Athos,  a  mountain  in  the  district  of  Chalcidice, 
aiid  situate  on  a  peninsula  called  Acte,  between  the  Sinus 
Strymonicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  and  the  Sinus  Sin- 
giticus,  now  the  Gulf  oi  Monte  Santo.  Modern  travellers  give 
the  height  as  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet ; 
the  ancient  writers,  however,  in  their  usual  style  of  exaggera 
tion,  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  saw  the  sun  rise 
three  hours  before  those  who  lived  on  the  shore  at  its  base 
They  also  inform  us  that,  at  the  summer  solstice,  it  projected 
its  shadow  on  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  capital  city  of 
the  island  of  Lermios,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighty-seven 
miles !  When  Xerxes  invaded  Gricece,  he  out  a  canal  through 
the  peninsula  of  Athos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doub- 
ling the  promontory,  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previously 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it.  Athos  was  fabled 
to  have  received  its  name  from  a  giant,  who,  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods,  hurled  it  from  Thrace  to  its  position  in  Macedonia. 
The  modern  name  of  the  mountain  isMonte  Santo,  an  appel- 
lation derived  from  the  number  of  religious  houses  upon  it. 
The  situation  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  longevity. 
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VII.  Olympus  Moms,  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  entire  range, 
between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia.  The  highest  sum- 
mit in  the  chain,  the  one,  namely,  on  the  Thessalian  coast,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the 
jjoets,  was  fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods.  Travellers 
dwell  with  admiration  on  its  colossal  magnificence,  the  mount- 
ain seeming  to  rise  at  once  from  the  sea,  and  to  hide  its  head 
amid  the  clouds.  The  modern  name  of  Olympns  with  the 
Greeks  is  Elimbo,  and  with  the  Turks  Semavat  Evi.  Its 
ru^;ed  outline  is  broken  into  many  summits,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  noXvSsipd^,  "  of  many 
ridges."  It  is  never  completely  free  from  snow,  and  hence 
Hesiod  characterizes  it  with  the  epithet  of  vi^6ei£.  An  account 
of  the  passes  in  the  range  of  Olympus  will  be  found  under  the 
Geography  of  Thessaly. 

VIII.  Cambunh  MoNTES,  a  range  forming  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia,  and  separating  it  from  Thessaly.  In  this 
range  was  the  Perrhsebian  defile,  known  more  particularly  by 
the  name  of  Yolustana,  now  Volutza,  and  not  far  from  Azd- 
rus.  The  security  of  this  pass  appeared  so  important  to  Per- 
seus, on  the  approach  of  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  last  Macedonian  war,  that  he  occupied  it 
with  ten  thousand  men.  The  ancient  name  Cambunii  (Ka/i- 
(•ovvta  'Opt})  has  evidently  3o<'i'of,  "  a  hdl,"  as  its  root. 

4.  Rivers. 

I.  JVesitis,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Alexander.  We  have  already  spoken  of  it  in  the 
geography  of  Thrace  {page  424).    . 

II.  Strymon,  rising  ih  the  chain  of  Mount  Scomius,  and  form- 
ing the  earlier  boundary  of  Macedonia  on  the  east.  This  river 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  geography  of  Thrace  {page 
424,  seq.). 

III.  Haliactnon,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Canalovii, 
and  which  are  properly  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Pindus 
to  the  north.  It  empties  into  the  Sinus  Thenndicus,  or  Gulf 
of  Saloniki,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks,  according  to  Leake, 
Inj6'Kar&-so'u.     In  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  was  joined 
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by  the  Lydias,  a  discharge  of  the  Lake  of  Pella  ;  but  a  change 
has  now  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which  joins,  not 
the  Haliacmon,  but  the  A^us. 

JV.-Axius,  next  to  the  Strymon  the  most  considerable  river 
of  Macedonia.  It  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Scardus,  above 
Scopi,  the  modem .  Scopia,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  ErigonuS,  Lydias,  and  Astrwus,  it  falls  into  the  Sinus 
Thermdicus.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  river  assumed  the  name 
of  Bardams,  whence  is  derived  that  of  Vard&ri,  which  it  now 


5.  Gulfs. 

1.  Sinus  Slrymdnicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  receiving 

tfie  waters  of  the  River  Strymon.     2.  Sinus  Singiticus,  now 

Gulf  of  Monie  Santo.     3.  Sinm  Torona'icus,  now  Gulf  of 

Cassandhra.     4.  Sinns  Thermdicus,  now  Gulf  of  Saloniki. 

6.  Promontories. 
1.  AcroHthon  or  Acrotlibon,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Acte,  now  Cape  Monte  Santo.  3.  Nymphmum  Prom- 
ontorium,  the, lower  extremity  of  the  same  peninsula,  now  Cape 
Sf.  George.  3.  Ampelos  Promontorium,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Sitkonia,  now  Cape  Falso.  4.  Derrhis  Prom- 
ontorium, at  the  extremity  of  the  same  promontory,  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Cape  Drepano.  5,  Canas- 
traum  Promontorium,  atthe  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
Icne,  now  Cape  Canistro,  or,  as  others  say,  Cape  Pagliari. 
6.  Posidlum  Promontorium,  on  the  same  peninsula,  and  to  the 
west  of  the  preceding. 

7.  Products. 
Akcient  Macedonia  was  a  mountainous  and  woody  region, 
the  riches  of  which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  coasts,  however,  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The 
cold,  rugged  mountains  abounded  in  timber,  kine,  and  goat«, 
particularly  about  jEdessa.  Modern  Macedonia  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  soU  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and 
there  are  few  districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  coasts  of 
Athos  or  the  ancient  Chalddice. 
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8.  Divisions. 
The  main  divisions  of  Macedonia  were  the  following :  1.  hyn^ 
cestis  or  Lyncus  ;  2.  Stymphalia;  3,  Orestis ;  4.  EHmea^r 
EUmiotis ;  S.Eordaa;  Q.Pieria;  7.Bottitsa;  S.Emathia; 
9.  Mygdonia;  10.  Chaldidice ;  11.  Bisaltia,  together  with 
Pwonia  and  its  subdivisions.  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
these  subdivisions  separately. 

1.  LYNCUS   OR   LYiNCESTIS. 

I.  Lyncas,  so  called  by  Thucydides  and  Livy,  was  situate  to  the  east  ol  me 
Daasaretii  of  Illjria,  from  whose  terrilory  it  was  parted  by  the  chain  of  Mount 
Bemas  or  Bora,  while  on  the  north  it  adjoined  Pelagonla  and  Deuriopus,  dis- 
tricts of  Peeonia.  It  wae  watereif  by  the  Erigonus  and  its  tributary  streams,  and 
was  traversed  by  the  great  Egnaiian  Way. 

II.  The  Lyncesla  were  at  first  an  independent  people,  governed  by  their  own 
princes,  who  were  said  to  be  descended  from  the  illnatrious  femily  of  the  Bac- 
chiailfe  at  Corinth.  Arrhibieus,  one  of  this  line,  occupied  the  throne  when  Bras- 
idas  undertook  his  espeditlon  into  Thrace.  At  the  solicitation  of  Perdiccas, 
who  was  anxious  to  add  the  territoty  ot  Arrhibfens  to  his  own  dominions,  Bras- 
idas,  in  conjunction  with  a  Macedonian  force,  invaded  Lyneus,  but  was  soon 
compelled  to  retire  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of  lUjrians,  who  joined  tho 
troops  of  the  Lynccstian  prince,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat. 

Iir,  Strabo  informs  us  that  Irrha,  the  daughter  of  Arrhabeeus  (as  he  writes  the 
name),  was  mother  of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip. 
By  this  marriage  it  is  probable  that  the  principality  of  Lyncus  became  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Macedonia. 

IV.  Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geography  of  this  part  of  Macedonia  wouM 
be  very  limited,  were  it  not  for  tho  information  we  derive  from  Livy's  history 
of  the  first  campaign  of  the  Romans  in  Macedonia,  which  commenced  apparently 
wiih  the  invasion  of  Lyncesiis. 

Places,  &c.,  in  Lymcestis. 
On  entering  this  territory  from  the  country  of  the  Dassaretii, 
the  consul  Sulpicius  encamped  on  the  River  Beuus  {BeSof)f 
doubtless  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Erigonus,  and  near  it 
must  have  stood  the  town  of  Bette  ifisvij),  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  river,  by  Stephanus.  PhQip  and  the  Macedonian  army  were 
stationed  on  a  hill  not  more  than  two  Imndred  yards  distant 
from  the  enemy,  near  Atkdcus,  which  was  probably  a  town  so 
called.  After  some  skirmishing,  the  Roman  general  advanced 
to  Octolophus.  Thucydides,  before  this,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  Brasidas,  does  not  notice  any  towns,  but  merely 
villages  belonging  to  the  Lyncest^e.  At  a  later  period,  howev- 
er, we  hear  of  one  city  of  importance  in  their  territory,  name- 
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ly,  Heraclea,  sqrnamed  Lyncestis  by  Ptoiepiy,  and  wliich  we 
know  to  have  stood  on  the  Egnatian  "Way  both  from  Polybius, 
as  cited  by  Strabo,  and  from  the  Itineraries.  The  editor  of  the 
FVench  Strabo  says  its  ruins  retain  the  name  of  ErekH.  More 
than  one  writer  of  antiquity  has  noticed  some  remarkable  acid- 
ulous springs  in  tile  district  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  said  to 
inebriate  those  who  drank  the  water  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Their  locality  has  been  lixed  by  Brown  at  Eceisso  Verbeni. 
S.  STYMPHaLIA. 

I,  This  district,  eaHed  also  Slympkalis,  was  situate  in  the  southwestern  angle 
of  the  country,  and  was  annexed  to  Macedonia  on  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  Komans. 

II.  Jt  lay  on  the  borders  of  lUyricum,  Epinis,  and  Thessaly,  and  adjoining 
the  territory  of  the  Atinianes,  who  were  also  annexed  to  Macedonia  by  the  Ro- 
mans, with  the  Chaonians  and  the  Tymphai  of  Molossis.  This  will  answer  in 
modern  geography  to  the  district  of  Konitza,  so  called  from  a  flourishing  town 
north  of  the  Zagora  Mountains,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
Aous,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Gyrlona  may  perhaps  have  stood.  This  city  of 
Gyrlona  is.  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by  no  other  author,  and  most  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Theasalian  Gyrton. 

3.  ORESTIS. 
The  Orestcc  were  situated  apparently  to  the  southeast  of  the  LyncestK,  and, 
like  them,  were  originally  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  after- 
ward annexed  to  their  dominions.  From  their  vicinity  to  Epirus,  we  find  them 
frequently  connected  with  that  country ;  indeed,  Stephanus  terms  them  a  Mo- 
lossian  tribe.  At  a  late  period  they  became  subject  to  the  last  Pliilip  of  Mace 
don,  but,  having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman  force,  they  were  de 
clared  free  on  ilie  conclusion  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans. 

Places  in  Orestis. 
The  country  of  the  OrestEe  was  apparently  of  small  extent, 
and  contained  but  few  towns.  Leake  makes  it  to  have  extend- 
ed from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Pindus  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond the  valleys  of  Kastoria  and  M&vrovo,  and  to  have  com- 
prehended the  modern  districts  of  Gramista,  Anaselitza,  and 
Kastoria.  We  may  notice,  1.  Orestia,  fabled  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orestes,«and  the  chief  town  of  the  race.  Leake 
supposes  it  to  have  been  situated  ,at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gravi- 
vios,  a  part  of  the  great  central  ridge  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of 
Anaselitza,  and  the  most  central  and  fertile  part  of  the  country. 
Stephanus  says  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  Airian,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  an  Eordsean. 
According  to  Leake,  we  must  seek  for  the  site  of  Orestia  neai 
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the  issue  of  the  Haliacmoii  into  the  plain  oi  Anaselilza.  2.  Cel- 
eirum,  said  by  Livy  to  have  been  situated  in  a  peninsula,  and 
to  have  had  its  walls  surrounded  by  a  lalie,  to  which  there  was 
but  one  approach  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  path.  These 
particulars  serve  to  identify  it  exactly  with  the  modem  Easto- 
Tta,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

4.  ELIMEA. 

This  district  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Oreatis,  anil  eompreheaded,  according  to 
Leake,  the  niodern  districts  of  Gresena,  Fenj'a,  and  Tjcrieiaba.  It  was,  at  one 
time  independent,  but  was  aflerward  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and 
finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  Ihe  fourth  division  of  that  province.  Though 
a  mountainous  and  barren  tract,  it  must  have  been  a  very  imporlaut  acquisition 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  Bituation  with  regard  to  Epirua  and  Thes- 
sriy,  there  being  several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from 
Elimea.     The  Camlunii  Monies  separated  Elimea  from  Thessalv. 

Places  in  Elimea. 
1.  Elimea  or  Elimeum,  the  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Riv- 
er Haliacmori,  and  not  far  from  the  modem  Grcuno.  Tradi- 
tion made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Elymas,  a  Tyrrhenian 
chief.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Elyma.  Livy  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perseus 
against  Stratus,  when  that  prince  assembled  his  forces  and  re- 
viewed them  at  Elymea.  2.  JEane,  another  town  of  Tyrrhe- 
nian origin,  founded,  as  was  said,  by  jEanus,  the  son  of  Ely- 
mas, king  of  that  nation.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elimea.  Some  traces  of  the  name  seem  to 
be  preserved  in  that  of  Vanitches,  which  is  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Greuno. 

5.  EORD^A. 

Tma  district  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Oreslis,  and,  according  to  Leake,  oom- 
pieheoded  the  modern  Budja,  Sarighml,  and  Ostraco.  Thueydides  jreports  that 
the  Eordiei  were  dispoaseased  by  the  Macedonians  of  their  original  settlements, 
which,  however,  still  continued  to  be  called  Eordaa,  and  he  farther  stales  that 
a  small  remnant  of  this  ancient  race  had  established  itself  near  Fhysca,  which 
was  apparently  a  town  of  Mygdonia.  There  is  in  Stephanas  a  curious  quota- 
tion relative  to  this  people,  which  would  be  very  important  in  proving  that  the 
population  of  Greece  was  principally  derived  from  the  north,  could  we  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  writer  whom  Stephanas  quotes,  an  historian  named  Suidas. 
This  individual  asserts  that  the  Cenlavri  and  Lellges  were  at  an  early  period 
called  Eerdi. 

Places  in   Eord.ea, 
1 .  C'ella,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  to  tlie  southwest  of  Ede3r''t 
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from  which,  according  to  the  Itineraries,  it  was  twenty-eight 
miles  distant.  It  is  mentioned  hy  Hierocles  as  a  town  of  Mace- 
donia Conmlaris.  We  may  place  its  site  not  far  from  the  pres- 
ent Khan  of  Kirpini,  near  the  defile  which  anciently  connected 
Macedonia  with  the  territory  of  Arrhibseus.  2,  Arnissa,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.  According  to  Leako,  it 
was  situate  in  what  is  now  the  vale  of  Ostrovo,  and  possibly 
may  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  Barrnes  of  Polybius. 

6.  PIERIA. 

I,  This  district  lay  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Eordsa  and  Eiimea,  and  la 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Macedonia,  both  in  consideration  of  the 
traditions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses,  and 
Che  birth-place  of  Orpheus,  and  also  of  the  important  events  which  occurred 
there  at  a  later  period,  involving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and 
many  other  parts  of  Greece. 

It.  Thenameof  Pieria  was  known  to  Homer,  and  was  derived  from  the  Pierw. 
These  Pieres,  having  been  pressed  by  the  early  Macedonian  princes,  crossed  the 
River  Sirymon,  in  part  at  least,  and  settled  in  Thrace,  where  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  castles  of  the  Pierians  in  his  aecorait  of  the  expedition  of  Xenes, 
and  where  we  have  already  noticed  them  in  the  geography  of  Tlirace.  It  is 
customary  to  call  the  Pieres  a  Thracian  race,  but  this  is  manifestly  erroneous, 
since  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  semi-barbarous  communities  of 
Thrace  proper,  namely,  the  Edones,  Odrysoe,  and  Odomanti  of  the  historical 
ages.  They  appear  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Thracians  merely  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  their  having  settled  in  Thrace. 

in.  Hence,  when  we  read  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  ns  re- 
specting the  earlier  minstrels  of  Greece,  such  as  Eumolpns,  Orpheus,  Musaus, 
and  Thamyris,  that  they  were  TArariflns,  we  must  understand  by  this  merely  that 
they  were  Pieriam.  These  Pierians,  moreover,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian  race ;  and 
this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fount- 
ains, &c.  Wefindthem,  also,np  tothe  time  ofthe.:Eolio  and  Doric  migrations, 
living  in  certain  districts  of  Bceotia  and  Pbocis,  that  is,  around  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, and  their  name  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  the  poetical  histo:;  of 
Greece. 

rv.  The  boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  have  assigned  to  this 
province  vary  considerably.  It  will  he  safest,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  Ptolemy,  who  gives  the  nameofPieria  to  all  the  country  between 
the  moath  of  the  Peneus  and  that  of  the  Lydias.  The  natural  boundary  of 
Pieria  toward  Perrhiebia,  the  contiguous  district  of  Thessaly  to  the  west,  was 
the  great  chain  of  Olympus,  which,  beginning  from  tJie  Peneirs,  closely  followa 
the  coast  of  Pieria  till  beyond  Dium,  where  it  strikes  off  in  a  northwestern  di- 
rection toward  the  interior  of  Macedonia. 

Places  in  Pieria. 

Beginkimg  from  the  moath  of  the  Peneus,  the  first  Macedo. 

nian  town  is  PAt/a,  situate  apparently  near  the  sea,  at  no  great 
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distance  from  Tempe.  It  was  nccapied  by  the  Romans  when 
their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus from  Thessaly.  This  place  was  built,  as  Stephanus  in- 
forms Ks,  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  named 
it  after  his  mother  Phila.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  probably  those  which  Dr.  Clarke  observed  near 
Platamona,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Hera- 
olea.  Leake,  however,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Clarke.  We  come 
next  to,  2..Heraclea  or  Seracleum,  five  miles  beyond  Phila, 
and  half  way  between  Diuni  and  Tempe.  Cramer  makes  it 
answer  to  the  modern  Litochori,  but  Clarke  and  Ijcake  agree 
in  identifying  it  with  Platamona,  as  already  remarked.  Livy 
informs  us  that  it  was  built  on  a  rock  overhanging  a  river. 
Heraolea  was  taken  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Romans 
in  the  war  with  Perseus,  as  related  by  Livy.  Having  assailed 
the  walls  under  cover  of  the  manceuvre  called  tesiudo,  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  the  lower  fortifications,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  employ  the  same  means  against  the  loftier  and  more 
difficult  works ;  raising,  therefore,  the  testwlo  to  an  elevation 
which  overtopped  the  walls,  the  Romans  drove  the  garrison 
from  the  ramparts,  and  captured  the  place.  A  little  distance 
beyond  Heraclea  was  the  River  Enipeus,  rising  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus, and,  though  nearly  dry  in  summer,  yet  in  winter  rendered 
a  considerable  torrent  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  modern  name, 
according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  Malathna. 

3.  Diuvi,  five  miles  beyond,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Macedonia,  and,  though  not  large,  the  great  bulwark  of  its 
maritime  frontier  to  the  south.  It  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  Here  were  depos- 
ited twenty-five  of  the  works  of  Lysippus,  representing  the 
kraipot,  or  peers  of  Alexander,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus.  It  suffered  severely,  however,  during  the  Social 
War,  from  an  incursion  of  the  ^tolians,  who  levelled  to  the 
ground  the  walls,  houses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  porch- 
es around  the  temple  with  the  offerings,  and  all  the  royal  stat- 
ues. The  Macedonians,  however,  soon  retaliated  on  the  Ita- 
lian capital.  In  the  war  with  Perseus,  Dium  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  recovered  from  this  disaster,  and,  by  the  importance 
of  its  situation,  it  became  at  length  a  Roman  colony.  D'An- 
viile  and  Cramer  fix  the  ''ite  of  Dium  on  a  spot  now  called 
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Standia ;  Clarke,  however,  and  Leake  are  in  favor  of  the  plain 
of  Katerina.  Dium  is  one  among  nnmerons  instances  of  an- 
cient cities  of  opulence  and  celebrity  situated  in  the  most  un- 
healthy spots.  It  lay  about  one  miie  from  the  sea,  and  half  of 
this  space  was  occupied  by  marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Bftphyrus,  now,  according  to  Clarke,  tiie  Mauro  Nero, 
but,  according  to  otliers,  the  SjihetUi. 

4.  Libethra  or  Ltbethnum;  between  Dium  and  Heraclea,  ana 
near  a  torrent  named  Sms.  Pausanias  reports  a  tradition  that 
this  town  was  once  destroyed,  together  Mdth  all  its  inhabitants, 
by  an  inundation  of  this  torrent,  and  that,  on  the  preceding  day, 
the  tomb  of  Orjiheus,  which  was  near  Libethra,  had  been  in- 
jured by  another  accident,  which  ex))osed  tlie  poet's  bones  to 
light.  His  remains  were  removed  by  tlie  people  of  Dium  to  a 
spot  twenty  stadia  distant  from  their  city  toward  Olympus, 
where  they  erected  a  monument  to  him.  Leake  thinks  that 
the  Sus  is  the  same  river  with  the  Enipeus,  and  that  Libethra 
was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Cramer 
places  Libethra  to  the  southwest  of  Dium.  The  name  of  Li- 
hethrus  was  given  to  the  summit  of  Olympus,  which  stood  above 
the  town.  Hence  the  Muses  were  surnamed  Libethrides  as 
well  as  Pierides.  5.  Pimplea,  not  far  from  the  preceding,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Orpheus.  Cramer  places  it  to  tlie  northeast 
of  Libethra.  Leake  fixes  its  site  at  the  modern  Liiochoro. 
From  this  place  the  Muses  were  called  Pimpieides.  6.  Pydna, 
to  the  north  of  Dium,  following  the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the 
decisive  victory  gained  by  Paulus  .iEmilius  over  the  Macedo- 
nian army  under  Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancient 
empire.  Pydna,  before  this,  had  been  a  cause  of  dispute  be- 
tween Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  and  the  Athenians,  and  that 
monai'ch  eventually  took  it  from  them  and  gave  it  to  Olynthus. 
Here,  also,  at  a  later  perioil,  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  having  been  compelled  at 
length  to  surrender,  from  the  want  of  provisions,  she  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  soon  after  put  to  death.  Leake  places  Pydna 
at  the  modern  Ayan.  Beyond  Pydna  was  a  considerable  for- 
est named  Pieria,  which  probably  furnished  the  Pierian  pitch 
alladed  to  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  195). 

7.  Methane,  about  forty  stadia  north  of  Pydna,  according  to 
the  epitombt  of  Strabo.     This  place  is  celebrated  hi  history 
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ft!  m  tan  e  of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye  in  besieg- 

u      t     It  a  G    ek  colony,  and  was  settled  by  a  party  of 

E    t   an       Tl        was  another  Methone  in  Thessaiy,  which 
m    t      t  b  f      ded  with  the  iVIa«edonJaji  city.     Leake 

fixes  the  site  of  the  latter  at  Eleutherochori. 

The  interior  of  Pieria  is  little  known  to  us,  and  even  tliis  lit- 
tle is  so  unsatisfactory  that  we  pass  at  once  to 

7.  BOTTI.EA, 

I.  The  name  of  BoUiica,  or  Bouiais,  was  ancieElly  given  to  a  narrow  space 
of  country  situated  between  the  Haliaeinon  and  Lytlias,  as  Herodotus  informs 
lia  (vii.,  137),  though  in  another  passage  he  extends  it  bejond  the  I.ydias  as  far 
as  the  Axius. 

II.  The  Bottiai,  however,  had  been  early  expelled  from  this  district  by  the 
Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retiredtolheother  side  of  the  Asius,  about  Thernie 
and  Olynthus,  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement  with  the  Chaloidians,  another 
people  ofThracian  origin,  occupytng  the  country  of  Chalcidice,  and  along  with 
them  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  wlio  held  Potidaa  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Places  in  Botti-ea. 
1,  Tile  first  town  on  the  coast,  after  crossing  the  River  Ha- 
liacmon,  is  Alorus,  seventy  stadia  from  Methone,  according  to 
the  epitoniizer  of  Strabo,  It  appears  to  have  stood  not  far  from 
Kapsochori,  the  position  of  which  is  opposite  to  the  innermost 
part  of  the  Sinus  Therma'icus.  3.  Ichnm,  placed  by  Herodotus 
in  Bottijea,  and  which,  perhaps,  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lydias.  The  name  was  sometimes  written  Aclime.  o.  Pella, 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  t^venty  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lydias,  in  the  interior.  Herodotus  assigns  it  to 
Bottijea,  but  Ptolemy  to  Emathia.  We  are  told  by  Demos- 
thenes that  Pella  was  but  a  small  and  insignificant  place  be- 
fore it  became  the  birth-place  of  Philip.  This  monarch  appears 
to  have  enlarged  and  embellished  it,  as  did  also  his  son  Alex- 
ander, who  was  likewise  born  here.  From  this  time  it  contin- 
ued the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  the  earlier  capital 
having  been  2Eigs&  or  Edessa.  Stephanus  reports  that  the  more 
ancient  appellation  was  Bunomus  or  Bunomeia,  which  it  ex- 
changed for  the  name  of  its  founder  Pellas.  It  was  situate  near 
a  lake  of  considerable  size,  the  outlet  of  which  was  the  River 
Lydias,  now  the  Karasmak  or  Mauroneri.  Into  this  lake 
D'Anville  and  Cramer  make  a  river  to  flow,  named  the  ^s- 
trceus,  the  modern  name  of  which  they  give  as  the  Ytstntza ; 
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Leake,  liowever,  gives  Mog-leniliko  as  the  appellation  employed 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  maltes  its  ancient  name  to  have 
been  the  Lydias,  so  that,  according  to  him,  the  River  Lydia3 
flowed  into,  or  rather /ormed  the  lake,  and  then  emerged  from 
it  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  baths  of  Pella  are  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  writers,  but  are  said  to  have  been  injurious  to 
health,  producing  biliary  eompiaints.  The  ruins  of  Pella  are 
yet  visible  on  the  spot  called  Palatisa  or  Alaklisi. 

8.  emathTa. 

I.  EmSikza  was  the  most  ancient  name  applied  to  Macedonia  by  the  Grees 
writers,  and  appears  originally  to  have  meant  merely  the  territory  around  JEg^ 
or  Edessa,  between  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon.  It  was  to  this  Emalhia,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other  writers,  that  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  came  from  Argos,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  .i;gffi  orEdessa,  the  capital  ofthe  district,  at  that  time  ruled 
over  by  Midas,  where  he  established  his  empire. 

II.  At  a  later  period,  Emathia  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  lying  north 
of  Bouitta  and  south  of  Pelagonia,  and  having  the  Axius  during  a  part  of  its 
course  as  its  eastern  boundary.     Tt  is  in  this  sense  we  shall  here  consider  the 

Places  in  Emathia, 
1.  JEgce  or,  Edessa,  the  early  capital  of  Emathia,  and  subse- 
quently the  chief  city  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  until  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Pella.  Even  after  this  event 
it  remained  the  place  of  sepulture  for  the  royal  family,  ^ince 
we  arc  told  that  Philip  and  Eurydice,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  were 
buried  here  by  Cassander.  Pausanias  states  that  Alexander 
was  to  have  been  interred  here.  It  was  at  .iEgse,  moreover, 
that  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias,  while  celebrating 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  appellations,  2E.^ 
or  Edessa,  is  the  more  ancient.  The  Greek  writers  often  call 
the  place  by  the  latter  name.  It- is  generally  agreed  that  the 
modern  Vodina  answers  to  this  ancient  city.  Leake  spoaks 
of  the  surrounding  mountain  scenery  as  affording  a  remarkable 
combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  He  also  remarks  that 
the  site  is  well  adapted  for  an  ancient  capital  by  its  lofty,  salu- 
brious, and  strong  position  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  which  was 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from  the  mari- 
time Drovinoes  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and  by  another  branch  of 
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the  same  pass  into  Lyncestis  and  Pelagonia.  Such  a  situation 
would  have  been  ill  exchanged  for  the  marshes  of  Pella,  had  not 
the  increasing  power  and  civilization  of  the  Macedonians  ren- 
dered maritime  communication  of  more  importance  to  their  cap- 
ital than  strength  of  position,  while  in  the  winter  Pella  had  the 
recommendation  of  a  much  milder  climate. 

2.  Mieza,  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  deriving  its 
name,  according  to  Theagenes,  as  quoted  by  Stephanus,  from 
Mieza,  granddaughter  of  Maoedon.  He  also  states  that  it  was 
called,  at  an  earlier  period,  Strymonium.  Alexander,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  destruction  of  Stagira,  is  said  to  have  established 
a  school  for  the  exiled  Stagirites  at  Mieza,  in  honor  of  Aris- 
totle. Cramer  thinks  that  we  should  look  for  its  site  near  the 
modern  Cailari  or  Sarigeul.  3.  Cyrius,  the  same,  probably, 
with  the  Cyrrlius  of  Thucydides,  and  corresponding,  probably, 
to  a  PaltBO  Castro,  about  sixteen  mile^  northwest  of  Pella.  4.- 
Idomene,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Pajonia,  according  to  Thucydides.  The  Theodosian  Table  places 
it  on  a  road  leading  from  Siobi  to  Thessalonica.  It  was  sit- 
uate near  the  Axius.  The  modern  name  is  given  by  some  as 
Idomeni.  5.  Gortynia,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  according 
to  Cramer's  map ;  Ptolemy,  however,  places  it  to  the  south, 
writing  the  name  Gordynia,  while  Leake  places  it  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius. 

6.  Beraa  or  Berrhxa,  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Emathia, 
and  lying  in  a  southwest  direction  from  Pella.  It  was  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
It  was  thirty  miles  from  Pella,  thirty-five  from  Dium,  and  fifty- 
one  from  Thessalonica.  Its  situation  answers  to  that  of  the 
modern  Kara  Veria.  Some  interesting  circumstances  respect- 
ing Bertea  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii., 
11).  The  Epitome  of  Strabo  states  that  Bercea  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bermius.  This  mountain,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  cold.  Beyond  it  were 
the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  roses  bloomed  spontaneously, 
each  flower  having  sixty  leaves,  and  surpassing  in  fragrance 
every  other  sort.  Mount  Bermius  appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  great  range  of  Olympus.  The  modern  name  is  Xero 
Livado. 
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9.  mygdonia. 

I.  This  province  of  Macedonia  appears  to  have  extended  from  the  Axius  to 
the  Lake  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Strymbn.  It  originally  belonged 
lo  the  Edonians,  a  people  of  Thraec ;  but  these  were  expelled  by  the  TemenidK. 

n.  Uniler  the  division  of  Mygdonia  we  must  include  several  minor  districts, 
enamerated  by  different  historians  and  geographers.  These  are  Amphailtis  and 
Paraxit.,  Anthcmvs,  and  Grcstonia  or  Cresioma.  Amphaxitis,  as  its  name  suf- 
ficiently indicates,  was  situated  near  the  River  Axius,  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  since  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  stales  that  the  Axius  separated  BotUiea 
from  Amphaxiiia. 

Places  in  Mygdonia. 
1.  amphaxitis. 
1.  Amydon  or  Abydon,  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  Near  it  rose 
a  fountain  named  JSa,  which  mingled  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  neighboring  Axius.  2.  Chalasira,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  mentipned  by  Herodotus  in  liis  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes.  Cassander  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Thessa- 
lonica.  3.  Sindus,  to  the  northeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Echedorus,  now  the  Gallico.  4.  Thessalomva,  to  the  east 
of  the  preceding,  and  at  tliD  head  of  the  Sinus  Thermdicus,  or 
Gulf  of  Salonichi.  Thessalonica  was  at  first  an  inconsidera- 
ble place  under  the  name  of  Therma,  by  which  it  was  known 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus.  Thucydides,  .^scliine?,  and  Scylax, 
and,  as  such,  it  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Thermdicus  just  men- 
tioned. Cassander  cnan^ed  the  name  to  Thessalonica,  in  hon- 
or of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  Cassander  is  said 
to  have  collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbor- 
ing towns  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new  city,  which  thus 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  ports  of  north- 
ern Greece-  It  surrendered  to  the  Homans  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 
donia. Situated  on  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  and  possessed 
of  an  excellent  harbor,  well  placed  for  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could  not  fail  of  becom- 
ing a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city.  The  Christian  will 
dwell  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  circumstances  which  con- 
nect the  history  of  Thessalonica  with  the  name  of  St.  Paui. 
It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  epistles  which  he  addressed  to  his  con- 
verts there,  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  and  enmity  of  his  misguided  countrymen. 
The  modern  town  of  Salonichi  represents  the  ancient  city. 
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The  Alexandrian  geographer  assigns  to  this  Uistrict  the  towns  of  Chela:, 
Morylliis,  and  Antigonta.  The  second  of  these  is  noticed  by  Pliny.  A«ligoma 
was  surnamed  Psaphara,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Antigonia  in  the  viuinity 
of  Stobi.  Leake  thinks  that  Chata,  Man/llus,  and  Artiigonia  Psaphara  were  sit- 
uate on  the  Sinus  Thermaicm,  between  Thessalonica  and  the  promontory  of 

3.  ANTIIEMUS. 
The  teni;oTy  of  Anthemus  was  probably  to  the  northeast  of Tliessatoniea. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
offered  as  a  residence  to  Hippias,  son  of  Pisislratus.  It  was  eeded  by  Philip  to 
Olynthus,  liigeiher  with  I'olidaia,  TheruinsofAiithemusaresuppnseiltoliein 
the  Tieiiitiy  of  Langaia  and  its  lake.  The  ancient  Softe  Pains  is  no  doubt  that 
of  BcsiUa  or  BUchik  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  more  to  the  east  than  that 
of  ian^ii;.!.  According  to  Thucydides,  this  lake  emptied  its  waters  into  the 
sea  near  Aalcn  and  Bormiscus,  botti  belonging  to  Chaleidice,  Stephanus  men- 
tions a  town  as  well  as  a  lake  named  Bulhc.  Clarice  makes  the  Lake  of  Betchik 
(or,  as  he  writes  it,  Bakck)  to  be  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  six  or  eight 

i.  CIIESTONIA. 
Crestania  or  Gresionia  was  chiefly  occupied,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  by 
a  remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who  spoke  a  different  language  from  their  neighbors.  He 
also  stales  that  lhn  River  £(4£iKru«  took  its  rise  in  the  Crestonian  country,  and 
farther  remarks  that  the  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  attacked  by  lions  in 
this  ijTjarter,  which  animals,  according  to  him,  were  to  be  fband  in  Europe  only 
between  the  Nestus,  the  Thracian  River,  and  the  Achelous.  Thucydides  also 
mentions  IhoCrestonians  as  a  peculiar  race,  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselTea 
:iear  Mount  Athos,    This  district  is  now  known  by  tlie  name  of  Caradagh. 

iO.   CHALCIDrCE. 

L  To  the  south  and  east  of  Mygdoniawasthe  country  of  CAafciificj,  so  named 
from  Ihe  Chalcidians,  a  people  of  Eubcean  origin,  who  appear  to  have  formed 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Macedonia  at  an  early  period.  Thucydides  always 
terms  them  the  Chalcidians  of  Thrace,  to  distinguish  them  apparently  from  the 
r.haieidiansofEubtea.  At  the  insligation  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Chalcidians,  having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Bottitei,  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians,  who  held  Potidaa  and  several  towns  in  their  vicinity,  and  Ibey 
proved  victorious  in  more  t!ian  one  engagement.  We  also  learn  from  Thueyd- 
idps  that  Brasidas  was  mainly  indehlfd  to  Iheir  co-operation  for  his  first  suc- 
cesses. It  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  this  enterprising  commander  was 
in  the  end  productive  of  the  moat  benencial  results  to  the  Chaicidic  towns,  since 
it  linnlly  secured  their  independence,  and  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  to 
wl.ich  Ibuse  rcpoblics,  and  especially  Olynthus,  attained  before  they  were  an- 
nexed to  Macedonia  by  the  arms  of  Philip. 

n.  The  whole  of  Chaleidice  may  be  considered  as  forming  one  great  pennu 
sula,  confined  between  the  Sinus  Thernvacut,  or  Gulf  of  Salonhhi,  and  the  S/buj 
SfrynionicHj,  or  Gulf  of  Conlessa.  But  it  also  comprised  within  itself  three 
Bmaller  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  so  many  intets  of  the  sea 
rhese  we  shall  take  in  the  order  in  whieli  they  present  themselves. 
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Places  in  ChalcidicE. 

1.  jEnea,  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sinus  T?ier' 
mdicus,  and  opposite  to  Pydiia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 
It  was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas  on  his  depart- 
ure from  Troy,  and,  according  to  Livy,  sacrifices  were  annually 
performed  here  to  that  hero.  It  was  much  reduced  in  popula- 
tion and  importance  when  Cassander  founded  Thessalonica. 
This  place  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  had 
been  offered  by  it  to  the  Roman  arms.  Its  ruins  are  visible 
near  the  small  town  of  Panonii.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
the  promontory  of  Mneum,  now  Cape  Panomi.  The  head- 
land some  distance  to  the  north  was  the  Hegonium  Promonlo- 
Hum,  now  Cape  Cara  Bourun.  Beyond  ^neia,  Herodotus 
names,  2.  Smila;  3,  Campsa;  4.  Gtgonus.  This  last-men- 
tioned town  is  also  spoken  of  by  Thueydides,  who  states  that 
an  Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against  Perdiccas, 
arrived  there  from  Berrhcea  in  three  days,  on  their  way  to  at- 
tack Potidfea.  5.  Combrea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  6.  Antigonia.  Some- 
what inland,  and  north  of  Combrea. 

We  now  reach  the  south  westernmost  of  the  three  smaller 
peninsulas  already  referred  to,  namely,  that  of  Pallene,  of 
which  frequent  mention  occurs  in  the  historians  of  Greece.  Jt 
is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  name  of  Phlcgra,  and  was 
fabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  the 
earth-born  Titans.  The  peninsula  is  coimected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
breadth,  on  which  anciently  stood,  7.  The  rich  and  flourishini,' 
city  of  PoHd(ea,  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  though  at  whiit 
period  is  uncertain.  It  must,  however,  have  existed  some  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from  Herodotus  that  it 
sent  troops  to  Platter,  having  already  surrendered  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  march  into  Greece.  Bnt  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis  it  closed  its  gates  against  the  Persian  forces.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  it  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
Athenians,  as  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary  city.  We  leani 
from  Thueydides  that  the  harsh  conduct  of  Athens  toward  the 
Potidaeans,  who  were  naturally  inclined  to  the  Dorian  interest, 
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compelled  them  to  revolt.  They  were  finally  subdued,  how- 
ever, and  were  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  wMcli  was  afterward 
recolonized  from  Athens.  It  was  subsequently  seized  upon  by 
Philip  of  Mac edon.  7.  Cassandrea.  When  Cassander  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Cassan- 
drea i^aasdvdpua,  scil.  n-oAif),  or  "  City  of  Cassander."  Thither 
lie  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring  towns,  and, 
among  others,  those  of  Potida;a  and  the  remnant  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Olynthus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the 
Macedonian  cities  in  opulence  and  splendor"  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius,  made  it  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time 
caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  its  docks.  From 
Procopius  we  leam  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.'  The  isth- 
mus on  which  this  city  stood  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  called 
the  Gate  of  Kassandhra,  as  being  the  entrance  into  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallene,  the  whole  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Kassandhra. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  may  be  named  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Aphytis,  south  of  Potidfea,  and  containing  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis,  king  of  Sparta,  who 
commanded  the  troops  before  Olynthus,  desired  to  be  removed 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  his  Jiast. 
According  to  Plutarch,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  3.  Mende,  to  the  south  of  the  preceding,  and  a  colony 
of  Eretria  in  Eubcra.  It  became  subject  to  Athens  together 
with  Potidsea  and  other  towns  of  Pallene  and  Chalcidice ;  re- 
volted on  the  arrival  of  Brasidas,  but  was  retaken  by  Nicias  and 
Nicostratus.  3.  Scione,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia,  who  had  wandered  thither 
on  their  retnfti  from  Troy.  Having  revolted  from  Athens,  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cieon,  who,  by  order  of  the  Athe- 
nians, put  to  death  all  the  men,  and  reduced  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery. 

Leaving  the  peninsula  of  Pallene,  we  come  to  the  head  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  Pallene  from  Sithonia,  and  there  find 
the  celebrated  and  powerful  city  of  Olynthus,  founded  probably 
by  the  Chaicidians  and  Eretrians  of  Eubffia.     The  republic  of 
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Olynilius  graduallj  icquired  ■.'io  much  power  and  importauco 
among  the  northern  itates  of  reeee,  that  it  roused  the  jealousy 
and  excited  the  ala_'in  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  southern  re- 
publics, Athens  anil  Lacedfemon.  This  brouglit  on  eventually 
s  war  between  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  and  this  city,  in 
which  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  dispatched  into  Thrace, 
under  the  command  of  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.  Te- 
leutias  was  defeated  and  slain.  Agesipolis,  one  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal.  Polybiades,  his  successor, 
ended  the  war  Vf  compelling  Olynthus  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  on  condition  of  its  acknowledging  its  dependence 
on  Sparta,  and  taking  part  in  all  its  wars.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  we  find  this  city  again  powerful  and  independent,  and 
engaged  in  ■hostilities  with  Athens  and  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 
It  was  only  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  these  two  powers  that 
saved  Olynthus  from  being  worsted.  Shortly  after,  we  find 
Philip  and  the  OLynthians  in  league  against  Athens,  with  the 
view  of  expelling  tliat  power  from  Thrace.  Amphipolis  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  assault.  Potid^a  surrendered  and  was 
restored  to  Olynthus,  which  for  a  time  became  as  flourishing 
and  powerful  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  history.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  in- 
terests of  Macedon  in  favor  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed; 
but  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  that  monarch,  and  the  Athenians  were 
easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  send 
forces  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  The  eity,  however,  was  com- 
pelled eventually  to  surrender  to  Philip,  who  gave  it  up  to  plun- 
der, reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed  the  walls  to 
the  ground.     Its  ruins  are  now  called  Agios  Mamas. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  of  the  three  smaller  peninsulas, 
namely,  Stthonia,  a  name  applied  also  to  the  territory  in  which 
Olynthus  was  situated.  The  Sithonians  are  mentioned  by 
more  than  one  writer  as  a  people  of  Thrace.  The  more  im- 
portant places  in  this  peninsula  are  the  following :  1.  Semiyk 
to  the  southeast  of  Olynthus.  From  Thucydides  we  learn  that 
it  was  m  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  latest  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Eynantine  historians.     2.  Galepsus,  mentioned  as  a  Greek  eity 
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by  Herodotus.  3.  ToroTie,  giving  naaii.  ,  the  gulf  oa  -which 
it^stpod,  Sinus  Torondicus,  or  "^ulf  of  i  issandhra.  It  was 
situated  toward  the  southern  extremity  oi  the  peninsula,  and 
was  probably  founded  by  the  Eubceans.  Near  Torone  was  a 
marsh,  in  which  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  naturally.  The 
modern  Toron  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  place.  The  harbor 
of  Torone  was  called  Cophos  (Ku^df),  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  noise  of  the  waves  being  never  heard  there.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "  Ku^o-epof  tov  "Vopwaiov  ^ifievo^." 

The  third  peninsula  is  that  in  wluch  Mount  Athos  rises,  and 
it  fornas  the  eastern  side  of  the  Singittcus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Monte  Santo.  It  is  called  Acte  by  Thucydides ;  aqi  it  was 
inhabited  in  his  time  by  various  nations  of  Thraciau  and  Pe- 
lasgian  origin.  Mount  Athos,  which  forms  so  imposing  a  feat- 
ure in  this  peninsula,  has  already  been  described.  Its  modern 
name,  as  before  remarked,  is  Monte  Santo,  from  the  number 
of  rehgious  houses  upon  it.  Among  the  towns  in  this  penin- 
sula '.vorihy  of  mention,  the  following  "may  be  noted :  1.  Sane, 
on  the  neck  connecting  this  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  and 
on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Singittcus.  According  to  Thucydi- 
des, it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  Here  began,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  the  celebrated  canal,  cut  by  order  of  Xerxes  for  his 
immense  armament.  It  is  well  known  that  the  disaster  which 
tlie  fleet  of  Mardonius  sustained  in  attempting  to  double  the 
promontories  of  Athos  first  suggested  this  vast  enterprise  to 
the  Persian  monarch.  Herodotus  says  that  three  years  were 
employed  in  its  excavation,  its  breadth  being  sufficient  to  allow 
of  two  galleys  rowing  abreast,  while  its  length  amounted  to  a 
mile  and  a  half.  Juvenal  ranlis  this  undertaking  with  the 
other  fables  to  which  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  gave  rise ;  the 
existence  of  the  canal,  however,  is  too  well  attested  by  Herod- 
otus and  subsequent  writers  to  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
doubt,  and,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some  travellers, 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  considerable  remains  of  this  work 
urc  still  visible. 

2,  Uranopdlis,  northeast  of  Sane,  founded  by  Alexander, 
brother  ofCassander,  and  now  Caliitzi.  3,  jDi'mwi,  to  the  south- 
east of  the  preceding.  4.  Olophyzus,  to  the  southeast.  5.  Aero- 
thoos  or  AcTothoum,  situated  high  up  on  the  mountain,  as  its 
name  implies ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  wore  supposed  to 
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live  beyond  the  usual  time  allotted  to  man.  This  town  was 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  on  account 
of  the  impiety  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  town  of  ApoUonia, 
called  also  Macrobia,  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  it.  6. 
Acanthus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Sane,  and  at 
the  exttemity  of  the  canal  of  Xerxes.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
flourishing  city,  and  was  colonized,  like  Sane,  from  the  island 
of  Amtrns.  The  geographers  of  antiquity  do  not  agree  entirely 
as  to  the  position  assigned  to  this  city,  Strabo,  or,  rather,  his 
epitomizer,  places  it  on  the  Singiticus  Sinus  ;  but  Herodotus 
distinctly  fixes  it  on  the  Strymonicus  Sinus,  and  so  also  does 
Scymnyp.  Ptolemy  follows  Strabo  ;  but  the  error  of  these  two 
writers  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  territory  of  Acanthus 
having  stretched  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore  of 
the  Singitic  as  well  as  the  Strymonic  Gulf  It  is  probable  that 
the  spot  now  called  Enssos  answers  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acanthus. 

7.  Calarna,  or  Turris  Calarnea,  to  the  northwest,  and  in  the 
main  district  of  Chaleidice,  8.  Stag-Ira  or  Stagirus,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  colony  of  Andros,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle, 
who  hence  derived  his  appellation  of  "  the  Stagirite."  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  apparent  in  that  of  Stauros.  The 
harbor  of  Stagira  was  called  Capros,  as  well  as  the  small  island 
which  lay  off  from  it.  9.  Arethusa,  nearly  due  west  from  the 
preceding,  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  containing  the  remains 
of  Euripides.  Other  accounts  place  the  tragedian's  tomb  at 
Bromiscus,  another  town  of  Macedonia ;  but  it  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile this  discrepancy,  as  Bromiscus  was  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Arethusa.  10.  ApoUdnia,  in  the  interior  of 
Chaleidice,  a  town  of  some  note,  and  situate  on  the  Egnatian 
Way.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii., 
1),  St.  Paul  having  passed  through  it  on  his  way  from  Philippi 
to  Thessalonica.  Its  ruins  are  said  still  to  retain  the  name  of 
PoUina. 

11.  BISALTIA. 
I.  That  part  of  Macedonia  between  the  Lake  Boibi  and  the  Stryman  appears 
to  ha»e  been  anciently  called  BUaltia,  from  the  Bisalis,  a  Thracian  nation  who 
were  governed  by  a  Iting  at  the  time  of  Ihe  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus 
relates  that  this  sovereign  caused  his  own  sons  to  be  deprived  of  sight  for 
having  disobeyed  bis  orders  in  joining  the  Persian  army,  he  himself  having  re- 
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tired  to  the  wilds  uf  Mount  Rhodope.  We  find  from- Thucyd ides  that  Bisaltia 
not  long  after  fell  iato  the  hands  of  the  kings  uC  Macedon  (ii.,  99),  but  that  a 
small  part  of  the  nation  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Monnt  Athoa. 

n.  The  only  j^ace  deserving  of  mentioo  in  this  district  Is  Argllus,  on  the 
coast,  beyond  Broniiscus,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Lake, of  Bolh.  According  to 
Thucydides,  it  was  a  colony  of  Andros.  It  seems  from  Herodolns  to  have  besr 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route  of  Ihe  army  of  Xerxes  in  marching  from  tlie 
Stiymon  to  Acanthus,  and  its  territory  extended  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  for  Cerdytium.  the  mountain  immediately  opposite  to  Amphipolis,  was 
in  the  territory  of  Argilus. 

13,  p^Qnia. 

I.  The  Paoaians  were  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation,  who  once  occupied 
the  j*-eater  part  of  Macedonia,  and  even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  more 
properly  called  Thrace,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  ,^gean  as  far  as  the 
Euxine.  This  we  collect  from  Herodotus's  account  of  the  wars  of  that  people 
with  the  Perinthians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  at 
no  great  distance  from  Byzantium, 

II.  Homer,  who  was  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the  Pieonians,  repre- 
sents them  as  following  their  leader  Asteropieus  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf 
of  Priam,  and  places  them  in  Macedonia,  on  (he  banks  of  the  Axius.  We  know, 
also,  from  Livy,  that  Emalhia  once  bore  the  name  of  P«onia,  though  at  what 
period  we  can  not  ascertain  (il.,  3). 

III.  Herodotus,  who  dwells  principally  on  the  history  of  the  Pseonians  around 
the  Strymon,  informs  us  that  they  were  divided  into  numerous  small  tribes, 
most  of  which  were  transplanted  into  Asia  by  Megabyzus,  a  Persian  general, 
who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  order  of  Darius.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  same  historian,  that  these  Pieonians  afterward  effected  theii 
escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned  to  their  own  countn',  He- 
rodotus seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Pseonian  nation  near  the  Srymon, 
but  Thucydides,  with  Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  Axius.  If,  however, 
we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  remove  the  western  limits  of 
the  nation  as  far  as  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Illyria 

IT.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Mace- 
donia, from  the  source  of  the  River  ,Erig'6nus,  which  rose  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Scardus,  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  F-xvaia.  This  large  tract  of  country 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and  third  re- 
gions of  Macedonia. 

V.  The  Pieonians,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a  separate  chief  We  hear,  howerer, 
of  a  kisg  of  Pieonia  named  Aatdeon,  who  is  said  to  have  derived  assistance 
from  Cassander  against  the  Aatariala,  an  Illyrian  horde,  who  had  invaded  his 
country.  Among  the  tribes  of  Pteonia,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  tha 
following  I 

1,  PELAGONES. 
I.  The  Pelagones,  though  not  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  distinct  people,  were 
probably  known  to  him,  from  his  naming  Pelagon,  the  fether  of  Asteropieus,  a 
PEEonian  warrior.  They  must  at  one  period  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  upper  Thessaly  bore  the  name,  as  we  shall 
see,  of  Pelagonia  TTipolilis.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  Pelagonia  by  Livy,  it. 
his  account  ofthe  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Macedon.     It  was 
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exposed  fo  invasions  from  the  Dardani,  who  bordered  on  its  northern  fionliers ; 
for  which  reason,  the  communication  between  the  two  countries  was  carefully 
gaarded  by  the  Macedonian  monarobs. 

n.  The  only  places  deserving  of  mention  in  Pelagonia  are,  1.  Pelagdnia,  the 
capital  of  the  fonrth  division  of  Roman  Macedonia.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  place,  and  is  noticed  by  the  Byzantine  historian  Malchus,  who 
speaks  of  the  strength  of  its  citadel.  Cramer,  on  his  map,  places  it  near  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Beuits,  on  the  confines  of  Illjricum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bernus,  or 
Bora,  and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Mrmaslir,  or  Toli,  Leake  writes 
thelatter  of  these  modern  names  BiVo^ia,  and makesPrfng-oniii  the  designation  of 
ihe  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric,  of  which  Bilolia  is  the  see.  2.  Stobi,  not  far 
from  the  junction  of  tht  Erigonm  eaii  Axiua.  On  the  conqaest  of  Macedonia  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  the  dep&t  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Dardani  were 
supplied  from  that  country.  Stobi,  at  a  later  period,  became  not  only  a  llbman 
colony,  but  a  Roman  municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  was  considered  as  the  chief  town  of 
Maccihmia  Secunda,  or  Salutdris,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  John  Stobfeus,  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Anthology  which  bears  his  name. 
The  site  of  this  place  has  not  been  ascertained  in  modem  times. 

a,  ALMaPEs. 
Ptolemy  places  them  near  the  source  of  the  Erigonus,  on  the  borders  of  Illyr- 
ia.  Thueydides  speaks  of  this  tribe  as  one  of  the  original  Macedonian  tribes 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Temenid;e.  Lycophron  designates 
Macedonia  by  the  name  o(Almiqna.  Strabo  ascribes  three  towns  to  this  tribe, 
namely,  Horma,  Afsalm,  and  Europis,  respecting  which  all  other  writers  are 

3.  AGaiiNEa. 

I.  T^  Paeonian  ./igrifliisswereapparently  a  considerable  tribe  in  point  of  ter- 
ritory and  population.  Their  geographical  position  is  also  better  ascertained 
than  that  of  those  already  mentioned,  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Strabo,  that  Ihe 
Strymon  had  its  source  in  their  country.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  4gria- 
nes  were  governed  by  their  native  princes,  aa  we  learn  from  Arrian,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  to  that  monarch  by  repressing  the  incursions  of  the 
Triballi,  a  powerful  Thracian  horde  situated  on  their  northern  frontier.  They 
formed  excellent  light  troops,  and  were  often  employed  with  advantage  by  both 
Alexander  and  his  snccessors. 

tl.  We  may  assign  to  the  Agrianes  the  two  following  towna,  namely,  1.  By- 
Uiora,  on  the  frontier  leading  into  the  country  of  the  Dardani.  It  was  taken  and 
fortified  by  Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name,  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  at- 
tacks of  these  barbarians.  Polybius  describes  it  as  the  largest  city  of  ("ffionia. 
Leake  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Vcleia  or  Vdesso.  3.  Almdna,  on 
the  Asius,  where  Perseus  encamped,  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  Gauls,  whom  he  was  afixioas  to  engage  in  his  service,  not  long  before 
ihe  battle  of  Pydna,  but  whose  demands  were  deemed  by  him  too  exorbitant. 
It  answers  now  to  the  modem  Gradiaka. 
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XL    GR.iECIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  This  country  was  called  Grcecia  by  the  Romans,  whence 
the  name  has  descended  to  us.  The  Grwci,  however,  were 
only  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Epirus,  according  to  Aristotle, 
and  never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  though  their 
name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively  spread  on  the 
western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have 
known  the  country  at  first  under  this  name. 

II.  In  the  Greek  authors,  the  country  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is  called  Hellas  ('E^^a?),  though  it  must  be  remarked  that 
the  name  Hellas  had  a  more  extensive  signification  than  we 
attach  to  it,  and  was  used,  in  general,  to  denote  the  country  of 
the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be  settled ;  and 
in  this  way  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  iMinor,  in  Africa,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Sicily,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  Attica, 
Arcadia,  or  Bceotia. 

Obs,  1.  The  name  Hdlas  mas  not  applied  originally  to  Ihe  whole  countiy  of 
Greece,  but  merely  to  a  part.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  most  ancient  dis- 
trict called  Hellas  waa-about  Dodona  and  the  River  Acheloat,  "  for,"  he  adda, 
"the  Sdlians  dwelt  there,  and  the  people  who  were  then  called  Gracinns 
(Tpamoi),  but  are  now  termed  Hellenes  {'EXlt;vsi)."  The  Sellians  {IcXttoi)  are 
called  Heltians  ('EAS.oi)  by  Pindar,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Dodonean,  Pelaagian  Jove.  The  countryaboutDodonawaa  celebra- 
ted by  Hesiod  for  the  richness  ofits  pastures,  under  the  name  of  Hellapa.  The 
sanctuary  ofDodona  itself  was  called  Hella;  and  a  temple  legend,  different  from 
that  which  Herodotus  heard  there,  spoke  ofHellus,  a  wood-cutter,  to  whom  the 
sacred  dove  had  revealed  the  oracular  oak.  All  this  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Hellenes  passed  into  Greece  from  Epirus, 

a.  We  next  meet  with  the  name  Hellas  in  Thessaly,  and,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  but  erroneous  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  primitive  Hellas 
was  in  this  same  country,  since  they  made  Thessaly  the  scene  of  the  myth  of 
Deucalion,  and  the  residence  of  Hellen  hia  bmi,  from  whom  they  pretended  to 
trace  the  Hellenic  race.  Hellas,  in  this  second  sense  of  the  name,  meant  a 
district  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Olkrys ;  and  from  this 
the  appellation  was  gradually  extended,  until  it  embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  extension  of  this  name  was  the  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  people  called  HeUrmes,  who  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole 
country,  dispossessing  or  else  subjugating  the  earlier  Pelasgic  inhabitants. 

2.  Boundaries   ahd   Divisions. 
I.  Gebbce,  in  the  sense  in  which  wo  here  consider  it,  exclud- 
ing, namely,  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  as  non-Hellenic  states,  was 
Go 
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bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  northwest  by 
Epirus,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionium  Mare,  or  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  east  by  the  Mgmim  Mare,  or  ^gtean  Sea,  and  on 
the  south  by  tlie  Mare  Mediterraneum,  or  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  other  two  seas  are  merely  parts. 

II.  The  main  divisions  of  Greece  were  two  in  number,  name- 
ly, Ge^cia  Propria  and  Peloponnesus.  By  Grmcia  Propria, 
called  otherwise  Middle  Greece,  and  also  Northern  Greece,  was 
meant  all  the  country  lying  witliout  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  by  the  Peloponnesus,  otherwise  called  Southern  Greece, 
was  meant  all  the  country  lying  within,  or  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  same  isthmus,  and  forming  one  large  peninsula. 

III.  Grcecia,  Propria  was  subdivided  into  the  following  coun- 
tries :  1.  Thessalia.  3.  Acarnunia.  3.  Mlolia.  4.  Locris.  5. 
Doris.     6.  Phacis.     7.  Bcedtia.     8.  Meg&ris.     9.  Attica. 

TV.  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided  into  the  following ;  1  Co- 
rinthia.  2.  Sicyonia.  3.  Achaia.  4.  Elis.  5.  Arcadia.  6. 
Argdlis.     7.  Messenia.     8.  LSconia. 

Obs.  !.  The  name  Peloponnesus  {TlcXoiriviiiimi)  means  "the  island  of  Pe- 
tops"  (IliAoiroc  v^aoi),  and  ia  said  to  bave  been  derived  from  Pelops,  son  of 
Tantalua,  who  ia  made  by  Grecian  mythoiogiata  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  ori- 
gin. Thccjdides  (i.,  9)  simply  observes  that  he  came.frora  Asia,  and  brought 
great  wealth  with  him.  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CE^nomaas, 
king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  bis  kingdom.  He  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently extended  his  dominions  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  npon 
Ehs,  whence  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamem- 
Don  and  Menelaua  were  descended  from  him. 

2.  The  word  Ilf^oiroi'ii^oof'does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The  original  name  of 
the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia,  and  was  so  called,  according  lo  jEschy- 
Ins  (Suppt,  366),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo ;  or,  according  to  Pausanias  (ii.,  6, 
5),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  TelcLin,  and  descendant  of  jEgialeus.  When  Argos  had 
the  supremacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Slrabo  (viii,,  371),  was  sometimes 
called  Argos,  and,  indeed.  Homer  seems  to  use  the  terra  Argoa  in  some  casea 
as  thus  including  the  whole  peninsula.     (Tkucyd.,  i.,  9.) 

3.  In  giving  the  limits  of  Greece  or  Hellas,  we  have  followed  the  custom  of 
previous  geographical  writers.  The  precise  line  of  demarcation,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  impracticable.  The  word  Hellas  did  not  convey  to  Greeks  the  no. 
tion  of  a  certain  geographical  surface,  determined  by  natural  or  conventional 
boundaries ;  it  denoted  the  country  of  the  HelUncs,  and  was  variously  applied, 
according  to  the  different  views  entertained  of  the  people  who  were  entitled  lo 
that  name.  When  the  Hellenes,  emerging  from  their  primitive  settlement  in 
Epirus,  had  imparted  their  name  to  other  tribes,  with  which  they  were  allied  by 
a  community  of  language  and  manners,  Hellaa  might  properly  be  said  to  extend 
as  far  as  these  national  features  prevailed.  Ephorus  regarded  Acarnania  as  the 
first  Grecian  territory  on  the  west  (np.  Sirab.,  viii.,  334).  Northward  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  the  irruption  of  barbarous  hordes  had  stifled  the  germs  of  the 
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Greek  character  in  tbe  ancient  inhabitanta  of  Epirus,  and  had  transformed  it 
into  a  foreign  land, 

4.  On  the  east,  Greece  was  commonly  held  to  terminate  viitb  Mount  Hamok, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneaa;  the  more  sorupnlous,  however,  excluded  even 
Thessaly  from  the  honor  of  the  Hellenic  name,  while  Strabo,  with  consistent 
lasdty,  admitted  a  part  of  Macedonia  (viii.,  mil.).  Sometimes  Amtracia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus  were  taken  as  the  extreme  northern  points ;  but,  even  when 
this  was  done,  it  was  still  impossible  to  draw  a  precise  line  of  demarkation ;  foi 
the  same  reason  which  justified  the  exclusioo  of  Epirus,  applied,  perhaps,  much 
more  forcibly  to  the  mountaineers  in  the  interior  of  ^tolia,  whose  barbarous 
origin,  or  utter  degeneracy,  was  proved  by  their  savage  manners,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  Thucydides  describes  as  unintelligible.  When  the  jElolians  bade 
the  last  Philip  withdraw  from  Hellas,  the  Macedonian  king  could  fully  retort 
by  asking  where  they  should  fix  its  boundaries,  and  by  reminding  them  that  of 
their  own  body  a  very  small  portion  was  within  the  pale  from  which  thej  wished 
to  exclude  him,     {Tkirlwall,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3,  aeg.,  8vo  ed,) 

3.  Eakly  and  Later- Inhabitants. 

I.  The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  were  not  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  of  the 
many  tribes  which  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  land  previous 
to  the  HeUenes,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  who 
appear  to  have  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Greek  population  was  probably 
descended.  The  Caucones,  Leleges,  and  other  barbarous  tribe.*, 
who  also  inhabited  Greece,  are  all  supposed  by  Thirlwall  to 
have  been  parts  of  the  Pelasgie  nation.  He  regards  the  name 
"Pelasgi"  as  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks,  or 
Alemanni,  and  supposes  each  of  the  Peiasgian  tribes  to  have 
had  also  a  name  peculiar  to  itself, 

II.  All  these  tribes,  however,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  the  Hellenes,  who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  Their  original  seat,  as  already  remarked,  was, 
according  to  Aristotle,  near  Dodona  in  Epirus ;  but  they  first 
appeared  in  the  south  of  Thessaly  about  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology. 

HI.  In  accordance  with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks 
of  inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
Hellenes  are  represented  as  descended  from  Hellen,  son  of  Deu- 
calion. Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dmus,  Xuthus,  and  M6lus. 
AcIkeus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Xuthus ;  and 
from  these  four,  Dorus,  JEolus,  Ac/xbus,  and  Ion,  the  Dorians, 
Cohans,  Achceans,  and  lonians  were  descended,  who  formed 
the  four  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many 
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centuries  divided,  and  who  were  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  many  peculiarities  in  language  and  institutions. 

Oas.  We  have  given  here  the  ordinary  Greek  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Dtrrians,  &g.  Modern  scholars,  however,  have  indulged  in  some  ingeni- 
ous speculations  on  this  subject,  which  assume  an  air  of  great  plausibility.  Ac- 
cording to  these  writers,  the  name  Hetlenea  means  "  the  Warriors"  (compare 
the  name  of  their  god 'Air^S^v) ;  the  Borians  (iupieif)  are  "  Highlanders,"  f rota 
ta  and  opof ;  the  Molians  (AioJis!^)  are  ■'  the  mixed  men,"  a  name  which  arose 
when  the  Dorians  first  descended  from  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  Thessaly 
and  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Pelasgi  of  the  Thessalian  plains.  So, 
again,  the  hnians  ("lurfc)  are  "  the  men  of  the  coast"  ('Hwcla),  called,  also, 
AlyiaksTc,  "Beach-men,"  and  the  ■.'i;i;oioi' are  "Sea-men,"  (Compare  Kenrick, 
Pkil.  Mus.,  a.,  367 ;  MiilliT,  Dor.,  ii.,  6,  6 ,  Donatdion,  G   6  ,  p  2) 

rV,  At  the  same  tune  that  the  Hellemc  race  was  ypreadmg 
itself  over  the  whole  land,  numerous  colonics  from  the  East 
arc  said  to  have  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  their  influence  many 
writers  .have  attributed  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants 
Thus  we  read  of  Egyptian  colomes  m  Argo&  and  Attica,  ol  a 
Phosnician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  of  a  Mysian  colony 
led  by  Pelops.  The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers ;  but  though  the  evidence  of  each  one 
individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  critical  in- 
quirer, yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Greeks  authorizes  us  to 
believe  that  Greece  did  at  early  times  receive  colonies  from  the 
East. 

4.  HiSTOEicAL   Epochs. 

The  history  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  of  each  of  whicli  a 
brief  sketch  will  be  here  given. 

First  Period.— FTom  the  Earliest  Times  to  lie  Trojan  War.  Some  account 
of  this  period  has  been  given  under  the  preceding  section.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  inThessalylo  the  siege  of  Troy  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  form 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  present  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which,  in 
all  probability,  differed  little  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
The  state  of  society  described  by  Homer  very  much  resembles  that  which  ex. 
isted  in  Europe  in  the  Feudal  Ages.  No  great  power  had  yet  arisen  in  Greece  ; 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  power  was  limited  by  a  martial  aristocracy. 

Second  Period. — Front  the  Siesi  "J  Tray  to  tlte  Commencement  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  B.C.  500.  We  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.,  18)  that  the  population  of 
Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war.  Of 
the  various  migrations  which  appear  to  have  talten  place,  the  most  iraporuni 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  BiEOtians  from  Thessaly  inio  the  coun- 
try afterward  called  Bteotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
former  in  the  sixtieth,  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war 
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About  the  same  period,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonized  by  the 
Greeks.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bixotia,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Iheir 
homes  by  the  invasion  oflbeSreotians,  together  with  some  .kalians,  left  Bieotia, 
B.C.  1134,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Asia  Minur. 
This  has  been  called  the  .^olic  migration,  and  th^seltlemenl  in  Asia  Minor  was 
known  bj  the  appellalion  o{  ^olis.  The  J]olianswere  followed  by  the  lonians 
in  B.C. 1040,  wlio,  having  been  driven  by  (he  Achsans  from  their  abode  on  the 
lower  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica,  whence  Ihey 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  on  the  Lydiao  coast.  The  sonthwestern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  colonized  about  the  same  period  by 
Dorians,  and  Obtained  the  name  of  Deris.  The  number  of  Greeli  colonies,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  tho  mother  country,  was  very  great;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Greeks  left  their  homes  lo  settle  in  foreign  parts  fomna  a  char- 
acteristic feature  in  their  national  character.  The  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  latter  region, 
in  particular,  obtained  on  this  account  the  name  of  Magna  Greecia. 

The  two  states  of  Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  celebrity  were 
Sparta  and  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens  was  of  later  groVfth  ;  but  Sparta  had, 
from  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among  the  Peloponnesian 
stales,  a  position  which  she  maintained  by  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  country 
of  Messenia,  B.C.  688.  Her  superiority  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  Said  to  have  been  lixed  on  a  finn  basis  by 
her  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  B.C.  88*.  Athens  only  rose  to  importance 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Persian  wars,  but  even  in  this  period  her  power 
was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  states  of  Megaris  and  jEgina.  The 
city  was  long  harassed  by  intestine  commotions,  till  the  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
594,  who  was  chosen  by  the  citizens  to  frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code 
nflawsi  to  which  much  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens  must  be  ascribed. 

The  kingly  form  of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age.  But  during 
ttie  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Persian  invasion,  he- 
reditary political  power  was  abolished  in  almost  all  the'  Greek  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  was  established  in  its 
stead.  Frequent  wars,  however,  between  each  other,  were  the  almost  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  the  existence  of  so  many  small  states  almost  equal  in  power. 
The  evils  which  arose  from  this  state  of  things  were  partly  remedied  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  partly  by  the  religious  games  and 
festivals  which  were  held  at  stated  intervals  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  anil 
during  the  celebration  of  which  no  wars  were  carried  on. 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  already  cultiva- 
ted in  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  Plsistratus  and  his  sons,  and  the  products 
of  remote  countries  were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Corintli 
and  jEgina, 

Third  Period.— From  Ike  Commencement  of  Ike  Fenian  Wars  lo  the  Death  of 
PhUip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  336.  This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory. The  assistance  which  the  Athenians  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  in  tlieir 
resistance  to  the  Persians,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  B.C.  483,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Darius.  A  Persian  army  was 
sent  into  Attica,  but  was  flitirely  defeated  at  Marathon,  B.C.  490,  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Miltiades.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  directed  against  Greece,  and  an  immense  army,  led  in  person  by 
Xerxes,  advanced  as  far  as  Attica ;  hut  this  expedition  also  failed ;  the  Persian 
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licet  was  worsted  in  Ihe  battles  of  Aficiiiiiiium  and  Salamis,  and  the  land  foruei' 
were  entirely  defeated  in  the  following  year,  B.C.  479,  at  Plattes,  in  Bteotia. 

After  the  battle  of  Platans,  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Grecian  states 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians,  Sparta  was  at  first 
placed  at  the  head  ofit ;  butthe  allies,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Pausaniaa, 
the  Spartan  commander,  gave  the  supremacy  to  Athens,  The  Athenians,  under 
the  command  of  Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously,  defeated  the  Persian 
fleets,  and  plundered  the  maritime  provinces  of  the  empire.  During  this  period, 
the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased ;  she  possessed  a  succession  of  distin- 
guished statesmen,  Themistocles,  Arislides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  who  all  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  her  power,  though  differing  in  their  political 
views.  Literature  was  also  cultivated  by  her,  and  the  arts  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  were  employed  to  ornament  the  city,  were  carried  to  a  degree 
of  excellence  that  has  never  since  been  surpassed. 

The  haughty  conduct  of  Athens  toward  the  allied  states,  whom  she  began  to 
regard  as  subjects  rather  thanas  independent  states  in  alliance  with  her,  pro- 
duced a  confederacy  against  her,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Sparta ;  and  thus 
arose  the  war  between  this  last-mentioned  stale  and  Athens,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-seven  years  (B.C.  431-404),  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  It  terminated  by  Sparta's  being  again  placed  at  tiie  head 
of  the  Grecian  states. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,Sparta  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
Persian  empire,  which  lasted  from  B.C.  400  to  394.  The  splendid  successes 
which  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Persian  troops  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  manifest  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  had  been  al- 
ready shown  by  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  appear  to  have  induced  Agesilaus  to  entertain  the  design  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Persian  monarchy ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country 
lo  defend  it  against  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, Thebans,  Argives,  Athenians,  and  Thessalians,  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  oft" the  Spartan  dominion.  The  confederate  states  were  not,  however, 
successful  in  their  attempt,  and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for 
a  brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B.C.  387,  and  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Ten  years  afterward,  the  rupture  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  genera!  war  in  Greece,  and  for  a  short 
time  placed  Thebes  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states.  After  the  death,  how- 
ever, of  EpainiDondas,  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  363,  Thebes  again  sank 
into  her  original  obscurity.  The  Spartan  supremacy,  however,  was  destroyed 
by  this  war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  restoration  of  Messeiiin 
to  independence,  B.C.  361.  From  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedoo,  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  power. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  part  wliich  Philip  took  in  the  Saoi-ed 
War,  which  lasted  ten  years  (B.C.  356-34S),  in  which  he  appeared  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  Amphictyonio  Council,  and  which  terminated  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Phbcians.  The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Thebans,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Philip  ;  but  their  defeat  at  Ch^ro- 
nea,  B.C.  388,  secured  for  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  In 
tiie  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian  states  was  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip 
was  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against  the  Persian 
empire ;  but  his  assassination  in  B.C.  336  caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve 
upon  his  son  Alexander, 

Foarth  Perioi. — From  Ihe  Accessum  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Roman  Con- 
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quesl,  B.C.  146.  The  conquesls  of  Alexander  extended  Greek  influence  over  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  weal  of  the  Indus.  After  his  death,  the  dominion  of  the 
East  was  contested  by  his  generals,  and  two  powerful  empires  were  perma- 
nently established ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  Seleueidfe 
In  Syria.  The  dominions  of  the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  Western  Asia;  but  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into  various  independent 
kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Baclria,  Petgamus,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken,  rot  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
towns.  From  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conquest,  Macedonia  re- 
mained the  ruling  power  in  Greece.  The  .^tolian  and  Achsaii  leagues  wore 
formed,  the  former  B.C.  284,  the  latter  B.C.  281,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  Macedonian  kings.  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  B.C.  197, 
and  the  Greek  Btatea  were  declared  independent.  This,  however,  was  merely 
nominal ;  they  only  exchanged  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  in  B.C.  146  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province  called  Achaia,  though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  &c.,  were 
allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The  history  of  Greece  from  this  pe- 
riod forms  part  of  that  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Gotlisin 
A.D.  367,  and  again  in  A.D,  39S,  under  Alaric ;  and,  after  being  occupied  by  the 
Crusaders  and  Venetians,  at  last  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople. 

5,  Mountains. 

I.  The  chain  called  Olympus  and  tlie  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains, ranging  east  and  west,  and  commencing  with  the  .^gean 
Sea,  or  the  Sinus  Therma'icus,  near  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  is  prolonged,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Ling'On, 
until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the  Acroeeraunian  promontory. 

II.  At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  j^gean  and  Ionian 
Seas,  Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles 
by  the  stilt  longer  and  vaster  chain  called  Pindus,  which  strikes 
off  nearly  southward  from  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

ni.  About  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Pindus  sends 
forth  the  lateral  chain  of  Othrys,  which  takes  an  easterly  course, 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Thessaly,  and  reaching  the 
sea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Eubcea. 

IV.  Southwest  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus,  under  the 
name  of  Tymphrestus,  still  continues,  until  another  lateral 
chain,  called  (Eta,  projects  from  it  again  towaril  the  east,  ter- 
mmating  at  the  Eubcean  Strait  and  the  Pass  of  Thermopylee. 

V.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  CEta,  the  chain  of  Pindus 
forks  into  two  branches ;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south, 
and  reaching  across  .^Etolia,  under  the  names  of  Aracynthus, 
Cv/rius,  Corax,  and  TapMassvs,  to  the  promontory  called  Ait- 
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tirrhion,  situated  on  the  northern  ^de  of  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  over  against  the  corresponding  promon- 
tory of  Rhion  in  Peloponnesus ;  the  other  tending  southeast, 
and  forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Ciihceron.  Mounts 
^galeus  and  Hymettus,  even  down  to  the  southernmost  cape 
of  Attica,  Sunium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continuation  of  this 
chain. 

VI.  From  the  eastern  exfjemity  of  CEta,  also,  a  range  .of 
hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure  in 
a  southeasterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Cnemii-, 
Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.  It  is  joined  with  CithEeron  by  the  lat- 
eral communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  Fames ; 
and  the  celebrated  Pentellcus,  with  its  abundant  marble  quar- 
ries, constitutes  its  connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnes, 
with  the  chain  from  Cithferon  to  Sunium. 

VII.  Prom  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mount- 
ains crosses  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly 
direction  down  to  the  extremity  of  that  peninsula  called  Tana- 
1-us,  now  Cape  Matapan.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Elis 
with  Messenia  on  one  side,  and  Arcadia  with  Laconia,  on  the 
other,  and  bears  the  successive  names  of  OUnus,  Panachdicus, 
Pholoe,  Erymanthus,  Lyc(Bus,  Parrhasius,  and  TaygUus. 

Vin.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  Cithseron 
toward  the  southwest,  constituting,  under  the  names  of  Oneia 
and  Geraneia,  the  rugged  and  lofty  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
then  spreading  itself  into  the  Peloponnesus.  On  entering 
the  peninsula,  one  of  its  branches  tends  westward  to  the  north 
of  Arcadia,  comprising  the  Acrocorinthus,  or  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth, the  high  peak  of  Cyllene,  the  mountains  oi  Aroanii  and 
Lampeia,  and  ultunately  joining  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe  ; 
while  the  other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  south- 
eastern Cape  of  Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  promontory  of 
Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angela,  and  exhibits  itself  under  the 
successive  names  oiApesas,  Artemisiumj  Partkenium,  Parnon, 
Thomax,  and.  Zarea;, 

IX.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction 
rather  to  the  westward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mount- 
ains first  called  Ossa,  and  afterward  Pelion,  down  to  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  back- 
bone of  the  island  of  Eubcea  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuance 
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both  of  this  chain  and  of  the  chain  of  Othrys.  The  hne  is  far- 
ther prolonged  hy  a  series  of  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  namely, 
Andros,  Tenos,  Myconos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to  the  group 
caUed  the  Cycl&des,  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  centre  of 
Delos.  Of  these  Cyclades,  others  are  in  like  manner  a  contin- 
uance of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium,  namely, 
Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  and  Siphnos,  joining  on  to  Attica,  as 
Andros  does  to  Eubcea. 

X.  We  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Crete  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds 
and  waves  at  Cape  Malea,  the  island  of  Cythera  forming  the 
intermediate  link  between  them,  Sciathus,  Scopelos,  and  Scy- 
ros,  to  the  northeast  of  Eubtea,  also  mark  themselves  out  as 
outlying  peaks  of  the  range  comprehending  Pelion  and  Eubcea. 

XI.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  no  part  of  Europe, 
if  we  except  Switzerland,  is  so  mountainous  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  extent  as  Greece,  being  traversed  in  almost  every 
direction  by  numerous  ridges,  the  summits  of  which,  though 
not  so  lofty  as  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  attain,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow.  A  comparatively 
small  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  is  left  for 
level  ground.  Not  only  few  continuous  plains,  but  even  few 
continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper.  The 
largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Thessaly,  in  .^tolia, 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Emotia ;  but 
irregular  mountains,  valleys  frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked 
basins  and  declivities,  which  often  occur,  but  seldom  last  long, 
form  the  character  of  the  country. 

Oaa.  A  more  detailed  account  of  individual  mountain  chains  will  be  given  in 
the  geography  of  the  separate  divieions  of  Greece. 

6.  Geolooical  Features. 

1.  The  islands  of  the  Cydadca,  as  also  Ealaa.  Attica,  and  Laconia,  consist  for 
die  most  part  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  and  olten  covered  by  crystal- 
line granular  limestone.  Professor  Ross  remarks  apon  the  character  of  the 
Greek  limestone,  thai,  hard  and  intractable  to  the  mason,  jagged  and  irregular 
in  its  fracture,  it  first  determined  in  early  times  the  polygonal  atjle  of  architect- 
ure, which  has  been  denominated  (he  observes)  Cydopian  and  Pelasgic,  with- 
out the  least  reason  for  either  denomination. 

3.  The  centre  and  vvestern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  from  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia  to  the  Strait  ofEubica, 
present  a  calcareous  formalionj  varying  in  different  Joealilies  in  color,  consist- 
ency, and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging  or  approximating  lo  the  chalk.    It 
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hibit  Ihis  foTmation,  Parnassus,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygelus, 

3.  Clay  slate,  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  are  found  in  many 
parts ;  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime  composes  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ; 
loose  deposits  of  pebbles,  and  calcareous  breccia,  occupy  also  some  portions  of 
the  territory. 

4.  But  the  most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist 
of  the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations  with  which  the  troughs  and  basins  are 
filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older  adjoining  rocks.  In 
these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  and  upon  these  the  grain  and 
vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people  depend, 

6.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degree  barren,  destitute  at  present  of 
wood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  better  wooded  in  antiquity.  In  many  parts,  however,  and  especially  in 
J3tolia  and  Aeamania,  they  afford  plenty  of  limber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for 
the  cattle  during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burned  up, 

6.  The  low  grounds  of  Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  CepkUus,  and  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  Copais  in  Bceotia,  the  western  portion  of  Elia,  the  plains  of  Siratoa 
on  the  confines  of  Aeamania  and  ^EtoUa,  and  those  near  the  River  Pumisits  in 
Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times,  remarkable  for  their  abund- 

7.  Rivers. 
General  Remarks. 
BKainEs  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious  inconvenience 
to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed,  namely,  the  want  of  a  supply 
of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  Abundance  of  rain  falls  during  the  au- 
tumnal and  winter  months,  little  or  none  during  the  summer.  The  naked  lime- 
stone of  the  hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off 
as  rapidly  as  it  falls,  aftd  springs  are  rare.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are 
torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  summer.  We  will  now  pro- 
feed  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  rivers  of  this  country. 

(A.)  Rivers  on  the  Western  and  Southern  Side. 
1.  Achclous,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest 
in  Greece,  rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  which  divided  Aeama- 
nia from  ^tolia.  Thucydides  describes  it  as  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dolopians,  Agrseans,  and  Acarnanians,  aiid 
discharging  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea  near  the  city  of  (Eniadee. 
It  was  particularly  noted  for  the  quantity  of  alluvium  vfhieh  it 
deposited  at  its  mouth,  and  which  formed  there  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  called  Echln&des,  and  now  the  islands  of  Carzo- 
lari.  As  the  course  of  this  rapid  river  varied  greatly,  which 
occasioned  inundations  iu  the  districts  through  which  it  flowed, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  check  its  inroads  by  means  of  dikes 
and  dama.     Hence  arose  the  legend  of  the  poets,  that  Hercules, 
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namely,  and  the  river-god,  contended  for  the  hand  of  Deianira, 
and  that  Hercules,  having  proved  victorious,  tore  off  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  god,  who  had  assumed  in  the  contest  the  form  of 
a  bull.  The  Naiads  took  the  horn,  and,  having  filled  it  with  the 
various  productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  Goddess  of 
Plenty.  The  Acheloiis  appears  to  have  been  a  celebrated  river 
in  the  earliest  times,  since  its  name  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  ancient  poets  for  the  element  of  water,  The  mBdern  name 
h'Aspro  Potamo,  or  "  the  White  River ;"  Leake  calls  it  simply 
the  Aspro.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Acheloiis  may  be 
mentioned,  1.  The  In&chus,  rising  in  Mount  Lacnius,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus,  and  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Ariadha. 
9.  The  Anapus,  coming  in,  like  the  former,  from  the  northwest, 
and  emptying  into  the*  Acheloiis  about  eighty  stadia  south  of 
Stratus.  It  is  now  the  Aelos.  3.  The  Campylus,  coming  in 
from  the  east  through  the  territory  of  Aperantia,  and  passing 
by  the  city  of  Aperantia.     It  is  now  the  Carpenitze. 

2.  Evvnus  {¥.vTivo^),  the  chief  river  of  ^tolia,  and  a  stream 
of  considerable  size,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the  northeast  extremity  of 
^tolia.  It  is  now  the  Fidari,  and  near  its  mouth  stood  the 
modern  Missolonghf.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  river 
was  the  Lycormas.  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  fable  from 
the  story  of  Nessus,  the  centaur,  who  was  slain  here  by  Her- 
cules. 

3.  Plistus  (nAsiorof),  a  river  of  Phocis,  three  stadia  from 
Delphi,  and  flowing  between  Parnas&us  and  Mount  CirpMs. 
It  is  now  the  Sizaltska,  and  flows  into  the  Sinus  CrissEcus, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cirrha.  The  Sinus  Crissieus  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Salona,  and  was  an  inlet  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

4.  Nemea,  a  small  river  separating  the  territory  of  Corinth 
from  that  of  Sicyon,  and  falling  into  the  bay  of  Lech^um,  a 
part  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiaous.  It  rose  in  ArgoliS,  a  little 
above  the  celebrated  village  of  the  same  name,  It  is  now  the 
Couizomadi.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  on  its  banks  between 
the  BcEotians,  Corinthians,  Athenians,  and  other  allies,  against 
the  LaccdiEraonJans,  *on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
posterior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious. 

5.  Asopus,  rising  in  the  Argolic  Mountains,  and  falling  into 
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the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  a  little  below  Sioyon.  It  is  now  the 
Basilico.  That  portion  of  Sicyonia  which  this  river  watered 
in  its  course  was  called  Asopia.  The  games  instituted  by 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  Apollo  were  celebrated -on  its  banks. 

6.  Crathis,  a  river  of  Achaia,  descending  from  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  Corinthiaeus  to  the  west  of  Mgira.  It  was  from 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which  flowed  between 
Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation.  The  Achjean 
Crathis  is  now  the  Acratha,  and  is  one  of  the  few  streams  on 
this  coast  that  retain  their  water  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Pirus,  the  most  considerable  stream  of  Achaia,  called  by 
Strabo  the  Melas,  and  falling  into  the  outer  part  of  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus  about  eighty  stadia  from  Patr(s.  Near  its  mouth 
stood  OlSntis,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
Pirus  is  now  the  Camenitza. 

8.  Larissus,  risizig  in  Mount  Scollis  in  Elis,  and  formir^  the 
separation  between  Achaia  and  Elis.  It  is  now  the  Risso  or 
Mana.  Pausanias  notices  a  temple  of  the  Larissean  Minerva 
near  this  stream. 

9.  Peneus  (Tlrjveiog),  a  river  of  Elis,  falling  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  the  promontory  Chelonites.  Modern  travellers  do- 
scribe  it  as  a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  The  city  of  Elis  was 
situated  on  it,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is  now  the 
Igliaco.  There  was  a  celebrated  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Thessaly,  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

10.  Alpheus  ("AA^EiOf  J,  a  celebrated  river  of  Elis,  rising  on 
the  Laconian  border  of  Arcadia.  After  losing  itself  under 
ground  for  some  miles,  it  reappeared  not  far  from  Megalopolis, 
traversed  the  remainder  of  Arcadia,  and  then,  entering  EUs, 
discharged  its  waters,  now  swelled  by  numerous  tributary 
streams,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Here,  however,  as  the  poets  re- 
ported, its  course  did  not  terminate,  for,  flowing  beneath  the 
ocean,  it  hastened  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  fount- 
ain Arethusa,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse.  The 
Alpheus  flowed  a  little  to  the  south  of  Olympia,  the  scene  of 
the  celebrated  Olympic  games.  The  modern  name  is  usually 
given  as  the  Rofea  or  Rufia  ;  but,  according  to  Leake,  it  has 
this  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  above  which 
it  is  commonly  called  the  River  of  Karitena. 
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Tributaries  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  North. 

1.  Htlisson,  a  small  but  rapid  river,  rising  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  and, 
after  traversing  Megalopolis,  whicli  it  divided  into  two  haives,  falling  into  the 
Alpheua  a  little  below  the  city.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  now  the  Daaia.  2. 
GoTtynias,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  called  at  its  aonrce  the  Lusius,  because 
Jupiter  was  said  to  have  been  washed  there  when  he  was  born.  It  flowed  by 
the  town  of  Gortys  or  Gortyna,  and  Was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters, 
especially  in  summer.  It  is  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Atzikdo.  3.  BupM- 
gas,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  territories  of  Hensa  ani  Megalopolis.  Leake  says  that  it  is  dry  in  summer. 
i.  Aroanius,  called  also  the  Olbius,  wbich  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Pkeneus,  and  usually  finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  oaverna,  or  Icata- 
bothra,  at  the  eslremity  of  the  plain ;  hut  when  hy  accident  these  happened  to 
be  blocked  up,  the  waters  filled  the  whole  valley,  and,  commiinicating.with  the 
Laden  and  Alpheus,  overflowed  the  beds  of  these  rivers  as  far  as  Olympia.  6, 
Lttdon,  rising  near  the  village  of  Lycuria,  between  Pheneus  and  Clitor,  It  was 
accounted  the  most  beautiful  stream  of  Greece,  and  was  farther  celebrated,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  from  the  adventure  of  Daphne  and  Apollo.  According  to 
Leake,  the  Ladon  is  now  called  the  Rufea  or  Sofia,  and  the  Alpheus  hears  this 
same  name  only  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon,  above  which  it  is  usually 
called  the  River. of  Karitena.  6.  Enipeus,  a  small  stream,  called  in  Strabo's 
time  the  Barnkhius.  and  flowing  near  Salmone. 

Tributaries  of  the  Alpheus  on  the  South. 
1.  Thius,  a  small  stream  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta.  3.  Mallas 
and  Syrm,  two  small  streams  more  Co  the  west,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis 
to  Messenia,  3.  Carnion  and  Gatheates,  two  small  streams  more  to  Che  west, 
the  latter  of  which  rose  near  the  village  of  Gathea.  4.  Acheron  and  Dalion,  flow- 
ing into  the  Alpheus  near  Typaixa,  in  Elis.  The  Acheron  was  probably  so  called 
from  the  peculiar  veneration  with  which  Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  Pluto  were  wor- 
shipped on  its  banks.  The  more  celebrated  Acheron  was  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Epirus ;  and  there  was  also  a  third  river  of  the  name  in  Bruttium,  in  Italy. 

11.  Anigrus,  rising  in  a  mountain  of  Arcadia  called  Lapitha, 
and  after  flowing  through  Elis,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Cyparis- 
sius,  or  Gulf  of  Arcadia.  It  formed  marshes  at  its  mouth  from 
the  want  of  a  fall  to  carry  off  the  water  fully.  This  stagnant 
pool  exhaled  an  odor  so  fetid  as  to  he  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fish  caught  there  were  so  tainted 
with  the  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten.  Pausanias, 
iiowever,  affirms  that  this  miasma  was  not  confined  to  the 
marshes,  but  could  be  traced  to  the  very  source  of  the  river. 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  centaurs  having  w^hed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Hercules's  envenomed  shafts  in  this  stream.  The 
Anigrus  received  the  waters  of  a  fountain  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  This  source  issued 
from  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  nymphs  called  Anigriades.     Leako 
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gives  the  modern  name  of  the  Anigrus  as  the  Mavro-Potamo, 
or  "  Black  River,"  and  says  that  in  summer  the  marsh  is  still 
very  fetid,  and  the  air  extremely  unwholesome. 

19.  Nsda,  rising  in  Mount  Lycmus,  in  Arcadia,  and,  after  a 
short  but  rapid  course,  falling  into  the  sea  a  little  below  Pyrgos. 
Near  Phigalea  it  received  the  small  river  Limax.  The  Neda 
formed  the  boundary  between  Elis  and  Messenia.  Leake  gives 
the  modern  name  as  the  Buzi;  Cramer  makes  it  the  Paulizza, 

13.  Cyparisseis,  a  river  of  Messenia,  rising  in  Mount  Mga- 
leus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Cyparissia.  The  modem 
name  is  the  River  of  Arcadia. 

14.  Pamlsus,  a  river  of  Messenia,  and  the  largest  stream  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  from  the  quantity  of  its  water,  though  in 
length  of  course  it  was  inferior  to  the  Alpheus  and  Eurotas, 
since  it  flowed  for  the  space  of  only  one  hundred  stadia.  It 
rose  near  the  city  of  Messene,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Messe- 
niacus,  or  Gulf  of  Coron.  Pausanias  afBrms  that  the  waters 
of  the  Pamisus  were  remarkably  pure,  and  abounded  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  fish.  He  adds  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten 
stadia  from  the  sea.  Walpole  makes  the  modern  name  the 
Pirnatza  ;  but  Leake,  the  Dhipotamo. 

15.  £Mro/as,ariverofLaconia,  and  one  of  the  largest  streams 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  rose  near  Asea  in  Arcadia,  and  not 
long  after  lost  itself  under  ground,  and  then  reappeared  in  the 
district  of  Belmina,  on  the  borders  of  Laeonia.  After  this  it 
traversed  the  latter  province,  passing  by  Sparta,  and  emptied 
into  the  sea  near  Helos.  The  Eurotas  flowed  to  the  east  of 
Sparta,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybius ;  its  stream  was  full 
and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  On  its  left  ban!i:  was 
a  range  of  hills,  called  Menelaium,  stretching  to  the  southeast 
of  the  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  The  Eurotas 
is  now  called  the  Yasili  Potamo  [Basilipotamo  as  written),  or 
"  the  Royal  River,"  in  allusion  to  certaift  petty  princes,  depend- 
ent upon  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small  kingdom 
in  this  quarter  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Dodwell,  however, 
states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  the  Eurotas,  at 
the  present  day,  is  the  Iri.  The  Eurotas  receives,  a  little 
below  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  a  river  named  Pantalimona  or  Try- 
piotiko,  which,  coming  from  the  chain  of  Taygetus,  flows  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  city.    It  is  probably  the  ancient  Cnacion. 
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(B.)  Rivers  on  the  Eastern  Side. 

1.  TSnus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  near  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
rising  in  Mount  Parnon,  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Thyrea, 
or  Sinus  Thyreates,  now  the  Bay  of  Astro,  an  inlet  of  the  Si- 
nus Argolicus,  or  Gulf  of  Nauplia.  '  It  is  now  called  Uagios 
Peiros,  or  St.  Peter's  River,  from  a  small  place  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  also  that  of  the  surrounding  district, 

2.  Erasmus,  a  river  of  Argolis,  north  of  the  preceding,  and 
mentioned  by  several  writers  of  antiquity.  Herodotus  states 
that  it  was  said  to  derive  its  waters  from  the  Lake  of  Stym- 
phalus,  in  Arcadia,  by  a  subterranean  channel.  According  to 
Pausanias,  it  reappeared  in  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Chaon, 
and,  joining  itself  with  another  river  named  Pkrixus,  the  united 
streams  entered  the  Sinus  Argolicus  between  Lerna  and  Te- 
menium.  The  modern  name  of  the  Erasinus  is  given  by  Leake 
as  the  Eefalari. 

3.  InSchus,  a  nvcr  of  Argoli'^,  ri'iing  m  Mount  Lyrceius,  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  and,  after  flowing  at  the  foot  of  the 
acropolis  of  Argos,  falhng  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  The 
poets  fabled  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Inachus  of  AmpMlochia, 
in  Acarnania,  which,  after  nunghng  with  the  Achelous,  passed 
under  ground,  and  reappeared  in  Argolis.  According  to  mod- 
ern travellers,  the  Inachus  is  usually  dry,  hut  is  supplied  with 
casual  floods  after  hard  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
surrounding  mountains.  In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends 
from  the  mountains  in  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  much  dam- 
age to  the  modem  town  of  Argos.  It  rises  about  t^n  miles  from 
Argos,  at  a  place  called  Mushi,  in  the  way  to  Tripoli,  in  Arca- 
dia,    The  modern  name  is  the  Xeria,  which  means  "the  dry." 

4.  Cephlsus,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising,  according  to  Strabo,  in 
the  demus  of  Trinemes,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic 
plains  to  the  west  of  Athens,  and  passing  under  the  long  walls, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Sinus  Saromcus,oi  GmMoI  Engia, 
near  the  port  of  Phalerum.  The  geographer  adds,  that  in  sum- 
mer it  was  nearly  dry,  which  corresponds  with  the  accounts  of 
modern  travellers,  though  Sophocles,  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus, 
describes  it  as  a  perennial  stream.  The  modern  name  is  said 
to  he  the  Podhonista.  This  river  was  generally  called  the 
Cephisus  Alticus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cephisus  of  Eleu- 
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R!s,  another  stream  of  the  same  name  flowing  near  the  city  of 
Eleusis,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Saronicus  between  this  last- 
mentioned  place  and  the  Piraeeus.  There  was  a  third  Cephims 
in  Bceotia. 

5.  Ilissus,  a  small  stream  of  Attica,  rising  in  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  Athens,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  still  smaller 
EridAnus,  flowed  by  Athens,  and  entered  the  Sinus  Saronicus 
a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cephisus  Atticus.  From  it 
Athens  was  principally  supplied  with  water.  At  the  present 
day  it  loses  itself,  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  in  the  marshes 
to  the  south  of  Athens.  From  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
PhEedrus,  in  which  Plato  alludes  to  it,  it  appears  to  have  been 
at  that  period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost 
always  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the 
neighboring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  artificial  fountains  of  the 
modern  city.     It  is  called  at  the  present  day  the  Ilisse. 

6.  Asopus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Githceron,  near 
Platsea;,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripus,  or  strait  between  the 
mainland  and  the  island  of  Eubcea.  It  separated  the  territo- 
ries of  PlatsGEe  and  Thebes,  and  also  traversed  in  its  course  the 
whole  of  southern  Bceotia.  Though  generally  a  small  and 
sluggish  stream,  yet  after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be 
forded.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  battle  of 
Platasse  was  fought.  The  plain  along  its  northern  bank  was 
called  Parasopias.     This  river  still  retains  the  name  oiAsopo. 

7.  Ismenus,  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  flowing,  not  into  the  sea, 
but  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  now  the  Lake  of  Likari.  The 
Ismenus  flowed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  hence  called  Ismemws,  who 
had  a  temple  here.  According  to  Dodwell,  this  stream  has  no 
water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and 
rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Likari  about  four  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Thebes.  The  modern  name  of  the  Ismenus  is  the  Is- 
meno. 

8.  Permesms,  a  small  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Hel- 
icon, and  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  01- 
mius,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the  Lake  Copals,  near 
Haliartu's.  Both  the  Permessus  and  Olmius  received  their 
supplies  from  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  The 
Permessus  is  now  the  Panitza. 
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9.  CepJiisus,  a  river  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
close  to  Liltsa,  and  which,  after  traversing  the  plains  oiPhocis 
and  part  of  the  JBosotian  territory,  emptied  into  the  Lake  Co- 
pais.  The  modem  name  is  Mavro  Potamo,  or  "  Black  Biver." 
Hesiod  compared  it  to  a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of 
its  course.  According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  god  of  this 
stream  introduced  tlie  worship  of  the  Graces  into  Bceotia,  and 
hence  the  peculiar  attacliment  which  these  deities  were  said  to 
have  for  the  waters  of  this  river, 

10.  Asopus,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  (Eta,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  MaliQcus,  a  little  distance  beyond  Ther- 
mopylffi.  It  flowed  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountaihs  mclosing 
the  Trachinian  plain. 

11.  Sperchms  [^mpxeio^),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  from 
Mount  Tymphrestus,  a  lofty  range  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  in  the  country  of  the  Mnianes.  Homer  frequently 
mentions  this  river  as  belonging  to  the  territories  of  Achilles 
around  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  empties  into  this  gulf.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  stream  appears  to  have  reference  to  its 
rapid  course  {oTripxeadat^  "to  move  rapidly").  The  modern 
name  is  the  Hellada. 

12.  Pcnem  (ni]vei6^),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  and  fallmg  into  the  Sinus  Thermdicus,  or  Gulf  of 
Saloniki,  after  traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country. 
Toward  its  mouth  it  flows  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of 
Tempe.  It  is  said  to  be  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is 
shallow.  After  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  o'J'erflows  its  banks,  and  be- 
comes an  impetuous  torrent,  ^lian,  in  his  description  of  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,  makes  the  Peneus  flow  through  it  like  oil ; 
and  Dodwell  remarks  that,  in  its  course  through  the  modem 
town  of  Larissa,  it  has  at  the  present  day  a  surface  as  smooth 
as  oil.  The  Peneus  is  called  by  the  Turks  Ababa,  by  the 
Greeks  the  Salambria.  This  latter  name  appears  to  be  de- 
vlved  from  oaldnd-q,  '■  an  outlet,"  and  was  applied  originally  to 
that  part  of  the  stream  flowing  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe, 
where  the  river  has  forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus  may  be 
mentioned  the  Phcenix,  the  Titaresitts,  accounted  a  braneh  of 
the  infernal  Sfvx,  from  its  having  a  thicl;,  unctuous  substanof 
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g  like  oil  on  its  surface,  the  Apiddnus,  and  Enipews.     The 
last  two  united  their  waters  to  the  north  of  Pharsalus. 

8.  Lakes. 

I.  The  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory,  though  not  main- 
laming  permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the  multiplication  of  lakes  and  marsh- 
es. There  are  numerous  hollows  and  inclosed  basins,  out  of  which  the  water 
can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and  where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subterra- 
nean passage  through  rifts  in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a 
lake,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year. 

II.  In  Thessaly  we  find  the  Lakes  Nesonis  and  Bahcis ;  in  jElolia,  between 
the  Achelous  and  Evenus,  Strabo  mentions  the  Lake  of  Trichbnis,  besides  sev- 
eral other  lakes,  which  it  is  difficult  to  identify  individually,  tliough  the  quantity 
of  ground  covered  by  lake  and  marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable. 

HI.  In  Bceotia  are  situated  the  lakes  Copdis,  Hylice,  and  Harma,  the  first  of 
the  three  being  formed  chiefly  by  the  River  Cephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus 
on  the  northwest,  and  shapingfor  itself  a  sinuous  course  through  the  mountains 
of  Phocis,  On  the  northeast  and  east,  the  Lake  Copais  is  bounded  by  the  high 
land  of  Mount  Ploim,  which  intercepts  its  communication  with  the  Strait  of 
Eubiea.  Through  the  hmestone  of  this  monntain  the  water  has  either  found  or 
forced  several  subterranean  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  flows  into  the  strait. 

IV.  The  Catabothra,  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
still  exist,  but  in  an  imperfect  and  half-obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity, 
however,  they  never  fully  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Cephi- 
sas;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel,  pierced  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpendicular  apertures  at  proper  intervals 
lo  let  in  the  air  from  above.  This  tunnel,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants 
of  antiquity,  since  it  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus, 
anterior  to  its  absorption  into  the  Bieotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  Thebes,  is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  and  the  scheme  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  commissioned  an  engineer  from  Cbalcis  to  reopen  it,  was 
defeated  first  by  discontents  in  Bteotia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

V,  The  Catabothra  of  the  Lake  Copals  are  a  specimen  of  the  phenomenon 
so  frequent  in  Greece,  namely,  lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  themselves  subter- 
ranean passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  roeks,  and  even  pursuing 
their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  distance  before  Ihey  emerge  to  the  light 
of  day.  In  Arcadia,  especially,  several  remarkable  examples  of  subterranean 
water  communication  occur;  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a 
cluster  of  such  completely  inclosed  valleys  or  basins. 

different  flivieiona  of  Ihc  country, 

3.  The  fcrailiarity  of  the  Greeks  with  the  pSiEnomenon  of  liie  Eubterranean  courSES  of  cerUin 
rivers  was  input  tbe  aourco  ef  Bome  geogispliical  auppoartioDfi,  which  do  w  appear  to  ua  ex- 
travBgant,  respecting  the  lon^  BubterroDefln  and  Bubmarine  course  of  Btteame,  and  Uieir  reap- 
pearance  at  very  distant  points.  3ophoriea  aatd  llial  the  Jnnciuj  of  Acsmania  Joined  tha  Argo- 
lic  Inachus ;  Ibycus,  the  poet,  affirmed  thsl  the  Aeopas,  near  Sicyon,  had  lu  source  In  Phrjgia ; 
the  Kiver  Jnopui,  oflbelitQe  island  ofDelos,  was  alleged  b;  others  to  he  an  efBuent  fmm  the 
mighty  Nile.  This  disappearance  and  rer^^pearaace  of  rivers  connected  itself,  in  the  minds  of 
ancient  physical  pUlosophers,  wilh  the  lupposilion  of  vasL  reBenolrs  of  water  in  the  ulterior  of 
the  earth,  which  were  protruded  upward  to  the  surface  by  aooie  saseoue  fcrco.  (,Grole,MiaiDn 
oj  Grtcte,  vol.  i.,  p.  287,  Kqq^ 
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9.  Promohtories. 

(A.)  Promontories  on  the.  Western  Side. 

1.  Leiieate  Promontorium-,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
tho  island  of  Leucas  or  Leucadia,  off  the  eoast  of  Acamania. 
It  is  now  Cape  Ducato,  and  the  modern  name  of  tho  island  is 
Santa  Manra.  2.  Crithote  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of 
Acamania,  facing  Ithaca,  now  Cape  Candill}.  3,  Antirrhtiim 
Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  jEtolia,  at  thii  narrow  entrance 
of  the  Sinus  CorinUiiacus,  and  facing  the  promontory  oiRhium, 
on  tho  opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  from  which  circumstance  it 
derived  its  name.  The  narrowness  of  the  strait  rendered  this 
point  of  great  miportance  for  the  passage  of  troops  to  and  from 
jEtolia  and  the  Peloponne&us.  Antirrhium  was  sometimes 
called  Rhium  Mo/ffcricum,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of 
Molycrium,  and  also  Rliiuni  Mtolicum.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  two  castles  on  Antirrhium  and  Rhium,  and  the  strait 
is  sometimes  called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto. 

4.  Araxus  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  to  the 
southwest  oi Rhium,  and  now  Cape  Papas.  6.  Hyrmine  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  coast  of  EUs,  to  the  southwest  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  west  of  the  harbor  of  Cyllene.  It  is  now  Cape  Chi- 
arenza.  6.  Chelonites  Promontorium,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Elis.  It 
is  now  Cape  Tornese.  7.  Pheia  Promontorium,  on  the  coast 
of  Elis,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  Sea- 
phidia.  8.  Ichthys  Promontorium,  on  the  same  coast,  and  near 
its  termination,  now  Cape  Catacolo.  9.  Cyparissium  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  now  Cape  Canello,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Capo  Apidaglia. 

(B.)  Promontories  on  the  Southern  Side. 
1.  Acritas  Promontorium-,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  at  its 
southernmost  extremity,  now  Cape  Gallo.  2.  Thyndes  Prom- 
ontorium, on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  at  its  southwesternmost  ex- 
tremity, now  Cape  Grosso.  3.  Tcenarum  Promontorium,  on 
the  same  coast,  at  iti)  southernmost  extremity,  and  forming  the 
most  southern  part  also  of  the  Peloponnesus.  ]t  is  now  Cape 
Matapan,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek  fisTUTrw,  "  a  front," 
and  a  name  alluding  to  the  bold  front  with  which  this  promon- 
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tory  prcijecis  into  th«  Mediterranean.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  one 
of  the  fabled  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  through  which 
Hercules  was  said  to  have  dragged  up  Cerberus  to  the  light  of 
day.  On  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Neptune,  which  was 
accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Ttenarum  became  subse- 
quently famous  for  the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which 
the  Romans  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  which  was  a 
species  oiverd  antique.  4.  Onug'Mthos  Proniontorium,  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia,  and  to  the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  being 
situate  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Laconicus.  The 
Greek  name  means  "the  ass's  jaw-bone"  [bvov  yvd6o^).  The 
promontory  at  the  present  day  is  detached  from  the  main  land, 
and  is  called  Cape  Xyli,  forming  the  extremity  of  an  island  call- 
ed Isola  dei  Servi,  or  the  island  of  Cervo.  5.  Malea  Pronion- 
torium, a  celebrated  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  southeasternmost  ex- 
tremity of  Laconia  and  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  considered 
■by  the  ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  hence  arose  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion, quoted  by  Strabo,  MaAeav  6e  RofiTJia^,  im^dOov  r&jy  otnaSe, 
"  After  having  doubled  Malea,  forget  the  things  at  home,"' 
where,  no  doubt,  we  ought  to  read  ica/iTTTwv,  "  while  doubling." 
This  promontory  is  now  called  Cape  St.  Angela.,  but  sometimes 
Cape  Malia. 

(C.)  Promontories  on  the  Eastern  Side. 
1.  Struthnus  Promontoriiim,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  facing 
to  the  west,  and  projecting  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus.  It  an- 
swers, probably,  to  the  modem  Cape  Coraka.  2.  Buporthmus 
Promontorium,  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Argolis,  facing  the 
island  of  Hydrea.  It  was  a  lofty  headland  rising  boldly  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  summit  were  erected  temples  to  Ceres, 
Proserpina,  and  Minerva  Promachorma.  3.  Scyllwum  Prom- 
ontorium, now  Cape  Skyllo,  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Argolis,  and  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla,  the 
daughter  of  Nisus.  It  formed,  together  with  the  opposite  prom- 
ontory of  Sunium,  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Saronicus.  4. 
S]ririEum  Promontorium,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  neai 
its  upper  extremity ;  now  Cape  Franco.  5.  Amphi&le  Provi- 
ontorium,  on  the  western  coast  of  Attica,  over  against  the  isl- 
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and  of  Saiamis,  and  now  Cape  Daphne.  6.  Zoster  Promon- 
torium,  on  the  same  coast,  but  more  to  the  southeast.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  slender  points  extending  into  the  sea.  This 
cape,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  sacred  to  Latona,  Diana,  and 
Apollo,  It  is  now  Cape'  Salikes.  7.  Astypalaa  Promoniori- 
um,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  extremity 
of  Attica,     Now  Cape  Anaphiso. 

8.  Sunium  Promontorium,  a  celebrated  headland  of  Attica, 
forming  the  extreme  point  of  that  country  toward  the  south. 
It  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  hero  the  goddess  had  a  beautiful 
temple  crowning  the  height.  According  to  modern  travellers, 
nine  columns,  without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a 
line  from  west-northwest  to  east-southeast ;  three  are  standing 
on  the  side  toward  the  land,  on  the  north ,  and  two  with  a  pi- 
laster, next  to  the  comer  one  of  the  northern  columns,  toward 
the  sea,  on  the  east ;  and  therp  is  a  solitary  one  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  This  list  his  obtained  for  the  promontory  the 
name  of  Capo  Colonna,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Column 

9.  Petalia  Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape  Carysto. 
10.  Gertestus  Promontorium,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  now  Cape 
Manle/o.  Here,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  a  celebrated 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune.  11.  'Caphareus  Promontorium, 
north  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Cape  D'Oro.  It  was  famed 
for  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian  fleet  returning  from  Troy,  a 
disaster  brought  about  by  the  false  beacons  which  Nauplius, 
king  oi"  the  country,  set  up  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  dottth  cfhjs  son  Palainedes,  13.  Chersonesus  Promonto- 
rium, on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eubcea,  and  to  the  northwest  of 
the  preceding.  It  k  now  Cape  Cherronisi,  13.  Phalasia 
Promontorium,  on  the  same  coast,  higher  up,  now  Cape  Kan- 
diU.  14.  Arleminum-  Promontorium,  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  in  its  vicinity.  Off  this  coast  the  Greeks  gained  their 
first  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  modern  name,  ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  is  Cape  Si/rochori.  15.  Cerueum  Prom- 
ontorium, the  extreme  point  of  Eubcea  to  the  northwest,  and 
projecting  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  It  is  now  Cape  Lt- 
tk'ida. 
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16.  PosidiuM  Promontorium,  a  promontory  oi  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Phthiotis,  and  closing  the  Sinus  Pag'asmus  to 
the  south.  It  is  now  Cape  Stauro.  17.  Manttum  Promonto- 
rium, a  promontory  of  Thessaly,  in  the  same  district,  to  the 
north  of  the  preoeding,  and  closing  the'  Sinus  Pagas(Bus  on  the 
Magnesian  side.  It  is  now  Cape  Trikert  or  Volo.  18.  Mag- 
ncsiw  PromoaUnium,  or  Magnesium  Promontorium,,  a  prom- 
cntory  of  Thessaly,  at  the  southeastern  extjemity  of  Magnesia, 
and  now  Ilagios  Georgios,  or  Cape  St.  George.  19.  Sepias 
Promoniojium,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the 
same  coast  of  Magnesia,  now  probably  the  cape  which  bears 
the  modern  name  of  Ilagios  Demetrios,  or  St.  Demetrius. 
Iieake,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  Cape  iS^.  George. 
This  promontory  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where 
Peleus  lay  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  whence  he  carried  off  the 
goddess.  In  history  it  is  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  great  dis- 
aster which  befell  the  Persian  ships  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes. 
Near  it  were  some  rooks  or  shoals  called  Ipni  I^Ittvoi),  or  thp 
"  Ovens,"  which  in  modern  maps  are  styled  Ipnous,  and  lie  to 
the  north  of  Hagios  Demetrios. 

Obs.  In  making  the  promontory  of  Sepias  distinct  from,  and  to  the  northwest 
of  that  of  Magnesia,  we  have  followeil  the  maps  of  Cramer,  Perthes,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  D'Anville's  wonted  accuracy 
deserts  him  when  he  makes  Sepias  and  the  Magncsian  promontory  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  manifest,  from  the  language  of  Herodotns  (vli.,  193),  that  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  former  lay  above  the  latter;  for  he  makes  the 
Persian  fleet  double  the  Magnesian  promontory  after  having  left  that  of  Sepias, 
and  the  scene  of  their  disaster  in  its  vicinity.  So,  again,  as  regards  the  modern 
name  of  Sepias.  Leake  evidently  confounds  it  with  that  of  the  Magnesian  prom- 
ontory, erring  with  D'Anville,  as  Ills  map  shell's,  in  making  the  two  promonto- 

10.  Gulfs  and  Bays. 
(A.)  On  the  Western  Side  of  Greece. 
I,  Sinus  Ambraclus,  between  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Seylax  calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anactorium,  and 
observes  that  the  distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity was  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  entrance 
was  scarcely  four  stadia  broad.  The  entrance  of  this  gulf  re- 
sembles the  passage  called  the  Sleeve,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  straits  was  the  city  and 
promontory  of  Actium,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval  action  be- 
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tween  Octavianus  and  Antony,  Sept.  2,  B.C.  31.  and  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Roman  world. 

n.  Smus  Corinthidcus,  now  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  coasts  of  .^tolia,  Phoois,  and  BfBotia. 
It  formed,  also,  several  small  bays  or  inlets  along  these  coasts, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Sinus  Cnss<eus,  or  Gulf 
of  Salona.  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1571,  over 
the  Turkish  fleet,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto  in  modern  history. 

III.  Sinus  Cyparissius,  an  extensive  gulf  off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  extending  from  the  Pheia  Promontorium  in  the  north  to 
the  Cyparissiiim  Promontorium  in  the  south.  Pliny  makes 
it  seventy-two  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Arcadia.  The  ancient  name  was  derive^  fropi  the  town  af 
Cyparissia,  at  the  lower  extremity. 

(B.)   On  the  Southern  Side. 

I.  Sinus  Mcsseniacus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Messenia,  and 
running  some  distance  up  into  the  land.  It  extended  from  the 
promontory  of  Acritas  on  the  west  to  that  of  Thyrides  on  the 
southeast.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and  is  so  called  from 
the  modern  town  of  Coron,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colo- 
nides,  on  its  western  shore.  Another  ancient  name  was  the 
Sinus  Asinaus,  from  the  town  of  Asine,  a  little  above  the  prom- 
ontory of  Acritas. 

II.  Si'fflMs  Laconicus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia,  from 
the  promontory  of  Ta:naru}7i  to  that  of  Onugnathus.  It  was 
sometimes  called  Gytheates  Sinus,  from  the  town  of  Gylhium 
at  its  head.  The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Golokythia. 
Pliny  makes  it  one  hundred  and  six  miles  in  circuit,  and  thirty- 
nine  in  width. 

III.  Sinus  BcBaticus,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  between 
the  promontory  of  Onugnathus  and  that  otMalea.  Its  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  town  of  Bcb(b,  at  its  southeastern 
extremity.     It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Vathika. 

(C.)    On  the  Eastern  Side. 

I.  Sinus  Argolicus,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  washing  ajso 

a  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Laconia.     It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
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Navpti?-  or  jVa/Joi'?,  which  latter  is  the  more  correct  appella- 
tion, and  is  derived  from  Napoli  di  JRomania,  the  ancient  Nau- 
plia. 

If.  StKiis  Saronicus,  between  Argolis  and  Attica,  and  hav- 
ing the  territories  of  Corinthia  and  Megaris  at  its  head.  At 
its  raoath  it  extends  from  the  promontory  of  Scyll<Bum  to  that 
of  Suniuvi.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Engia,  from  the  modern 
name  of  Mgina,  which  island  lies  about  the  centre  of  it.  Tlie 
ancient  name,  according  to  Pliny,  is  derived  from  the  old  Greek 
word  oapwvig,  "  an  oak,"  the  shores  of  this  giilf  having  at  one 
time  been  covered  with  groves  of  oak. 

ni.  Sinus  Opuntius,  on  the  coast  of  the  Locri  OpuntU,  and 
washing  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  shore  of  Bceotia.  It  is 
now  the  Gulf  of  Talanta,  from  the  modern  name  of  the  island 
of  Atalanta,  lying  in  it  near  the  shore. 

IV.  Sinus  Malidcus,  between  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  the 
north  and  that  of  Phoeis  to  the  south.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of 
Zeitoun,  from  a  neighboring  town  of  that  name.  The  ancient 
ii.ppeUation  was  derived  from  the  Malians  (MaXiel^),  who  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  the  shores  of  this  gulf  on  the  west. 
(>n  the  lower  shore  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus  vms  the  famous  pass 
of  Thermopyla. 

V.  Sinus  Pagasaus,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  preceding,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo.  The  ancient 
name  is  derived  from  PagascE,  the  ancient  port  of  lolcos,  at 
its  upper  extremity.  The  modern  appellation  comes  from  the 
town  of  Volo,  near  the  ancient  lolcos.  This  bay  was  also 
called,  anciently,  Pagaseticus  Sinus  and  Pagasites  Sinus. 

11.  Adjacent   Seas. 

I.  Ma7'e  Ionium-,  or  Ionian  Sea,  lying  along  the  western 
shores  of  Greece,  and  of  which  tlie  lonicus  Sinws  formed  a 
part,  answering  at  one  time  to  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Consult  page  269,  Obs. 

n.  Mare  SicHlwrn,  or  Sicilian  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Mare 
Ionium  which  adjoins  Sicdy. 

III.  Mare  Libpcum,  or  Libyan  Sea,  the  sea  which  was^hed 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  which  took  its  name 
from  the  great  Libyan  or  African  continent,  which  it  served  to 
separate  from  Greece. 
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IV.  Mare  Creticmni  or  the  Cretan  Sea,  dividing  Greece  from 
the  celebrated  island  of  Crete. 

V.  Mare  ^gcnum,  or  jEgean  Sea,  that  portion  of  the  Med- 
iterranean  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  on  the  west  by  Greece,  on  the  east  by  Asia  Minor,  and 
which  was  comprised  between  the  41st  and  36th  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. The  modern  name  is  the  Archipelago,  a  corruptiori 
manifestly  of  the  ancient  klyalov  IltAayof .  The  origin  of  this 
ancient  appellation  is  altogether  doubtful.  Strabo  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  was  derived  from  JSg-ic,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  on 
the  inner  coast)  and  about  midway  between  Chalcis  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  island.  Others,  more  fabulously,  de- 
rive the  name  from  M^a.,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  in  this  sea ;  or  from  ^geus,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himself  into  it.  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  alyig, 
"a  squall,"  from  the  violent  and  sudden  storms  which  render 
it  dangerous  to  sailors  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
nautical  science.  This  sea  contains  numerous  islands,  many 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  volcanic  orig'"  .  Of  these,  the 
more  southern  are  divided  into  two  groups :  je  called  the  Spo- 
rfldes,  or  scattered  islands,  lying  along  the  Coasts  of  Caria  and 
Ionia ;  the  other  called  the  Cycl&des,  or  circling  islands,  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  and  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  the  southern  jEgean.  Another  part  of  tbe  .^gean,, 
lying  about  Icaria,  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  called  the  Icarian 
Sea,  The  northern  part  of  the  .^gean  contains  fewer  but 
larger  islands ;  the  principal  of  these  vrere  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lem- 
nos,  Thasos,  and  Eubcea.  At  the  northeast  corner  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  Propontis,  now  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  by  the 
narrow  strait  called  Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles.  The 
Turks  call  the  Archipelago  the  White  Sea,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Black  Sea  or  Euxine. 

V.  Mare  Myrtdwni,  or  Myrtoan  Sea,  the  part  of  the  .^gean 
between  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus  on  one  side,  and  the  Cyc- 
lades  on  the  other,  and  extending  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  Eubcea  to  the  promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape  St.  Angelo, 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  frorti  the  island  of  Myrtos,  lying  Ui  the  west 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Eubcea. 
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lli.    LxIiJiCIA    MORF.    IN    DETAIL. 

1.  TIIESSAX.IA. 

(A.)    Name  * n i>  Bo  u nda r i e  a, 

I.  Early  traditions,  preserved  by  the  Greeli  poets  and  other 
writers,  ascribe  to  Thessaly  the  more  ancient  names  oiPyrrha, 
jEmonia,  and  ^olis.  The  two  former  of  these  belong  to  the 
age  of  mythology ;  the  latter  refers  to  that  remote  period  when 
the  plains  of  Thessaly  were  inhabited  by  the  ^olian  I'elasgi, 
previous  to  the  occupation  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  Thessalians. 

n.  The  Thessalians,  according  to  Herodotus,  came  originally 
from  Thesprotia  in  Epims,  and  from  them  the  country  we  are 
now  describing  derived  its  future  name.  At  what  time,  how- 
ever, it  received  this  appellation  can  not  be  determined.  It 
4oes  not  occur  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  from  whoin  we  derive 
our  earliest  information  about  this  part  of  Greece,  although  the 
several  principalities  of  which  it  was  composed  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war  are  there  enumerated,  together  with  the  dif- 
ferent chiefs  by  whom  they  were  governed. 

III.  Thessaly  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  called 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia  ;  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Pindus, 
separating  it  from  Epirus ;  on  the  east  by  the  JEgean  Sea ; 
and  on  the  south  by  the  chain  of  Mount  CEta. 

(0.)    Aspect  and  Productiveness  of  the  Countbv. 

I,  It  seems  to  have  been  (ho  general  opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very 
early  Iraditioos,  that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly,  formed  by  the  mountain  chains 
just  mentioned,  was  at  some  remote  period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Pe- 
neus  and  ita  tributary  rivers,  until  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  had  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thus  afforded  a  passage  to  the  pent-up  streams. 
This  opinion,  which  was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  cele- 
brated march  of  Xerxes,  is  again  repeated  by  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirm- 
ation of  it,  that  the  Peneus,  in  his  time,  was  still  exposed  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions, and  also  that  the  land  of  Thessaly  is  higher  toward  the  sea  than  towi-rd 
the  more  central  parts, 

TI.  The  plains  of  Thessaly  were  among  the  most  fertile  and  productive  in 
Greece  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain,  but  more  especially  in  grain,  of  which  a  consid- 
erable quantity  was  eiported.  The  Thessalians  consequently  became  very  rich, 
and  luxurioaa  inlheir  mode  of  life;  and  so  notorious  were  they  for  it,  that  they 
were  charged  with  having  encouraged  the  Persians  to  invade  Greece,  with  a 
view  of  rivalling  them  in  sensuality  and  extravagance.  Thessaly  was  also  fa- 
mous for  its  cavalry,  who  were  the  best  in  Greece ;  its  plains  supplying  not 
only  ample  room  for  exercise,  hut  also  abundance  of  forage  tor  horses. 
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!ir.  The  lands  of  Thessaly  were  not  cultivated  by  the  Thessalians  themselves, 
but  by  a  subject  population,  the  Pencsln.  The  account  given  of  them  Is,  that 
tliey  were  the  descendants  of  the  .kalian  Boeotians,  who  did  not  emigrate  wben 
Iheir  country  was  conquered  by  the  TfieEsalians,  but  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  conquerors,  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  in  the  country,  and  culti- 
vate the  land  for  llie  new  owners  of  tlie  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion 
ol'  its  produce.  Many  of  them  were  richer  than  their  lords.  They  sometimes 
accompanied  thcic  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback  as  their  vassals. 
Tiiey  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population,  and  frequently  attempted 
li>  emancipate  themselves. 

(C)    Sketch  OF  Thessalian  HisTOHY. 

I.  Tut:  earliest  information  about  Ihe  history  of  Theasaly  is  given  by  Homer 
(If.,  ii.,  TIO),  who  describes  the  country  as  divided  into  several  independent 
principalities  and  kingdoms,  and  enumerates  the  chiefs,  as  before  remarked,  to 
wliom  they  went  subject  et  the  lime  of  the  Trojan  war.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  a  new  constitution,  dating  probiCblj 
from  that  epoch,  was  adopted,  as  it  would  sacra,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
different  states.  They  agreed  to  unite  in  one  confederate  body,  under  ?  presi- 
dent or  Tagus,  elected  bj  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 

II.  It  diips  not,  however,  seem  thai  this  confederation  was  productive  of  any 
great  beneiit  to  the  country ;  for,  except  during  a  very  short  period,  under  Ja- 
son of  Phrrre,  Thessaly  never  assumed  that  rank  among  the  states  of  Greece 
to  which  it  was  by  its  position  and  extent  entitled.  Many  of  the  cities,  more- 
over, were  from  time  to  time  in  the  power  of  usurpers,  or  under  the  sway  of 
powerful  families,  so  that  the  nation  had  no  means  of  acting  as  a  body.  One 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  the 
Thessalian  house  of  Ihe  Aleuadce,  the  princes  of  Larissa,  either  because  Ihey 
thought  their  power  insecure,  or  with  a  view  to  increase  it  by  becoming  vassals 
to  the  Persian  king,  invited  Xerxes  to  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

III.  After  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Greek  historians  take  little  notice  of  the 
aSairs  of  Thessaly,  eseept  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratidas,  a  king 
of  Thessaly,  as  Thucydides  (i.,  Ill)  calls  him,  who  had  been  banished  from  his 
country.  The  Athenian  general  Myronides  marched  on  that  occasion  as  far  aa 
Pharsalus,  but  he  was  checked  in  his  progress  by  the  Thessalians,  who  were 
superior  in  cavalry,  and  was  forced  to  retire  without  having  accomplished  the 
objects'  of  his  Expedition. 

IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thessalians  did  not,  as  a  nation,  lake  any 
part,  though  several  of  the  towns  were  in  favor  of  the  Athenians,  between  whom 
and  the  Thessalians  there  was  an  old  alliance.  In  B.C.  394,  the  Thessalians 
were  in  league  with  the  Bceotians  and  their  allies,  who  had  formed  a  hostile 
confederacy  against  Sparta.  The  Spartans  thought  it  necessary  Ui  recall  from 
Asia  their  great  commander  Agesilaus,  and  on  his  way  home  he  had  to  march 
through  Thessaly.  The  Thessalians,  with  their  cavalry,  endeavored  lo  harass 
and  obstruct  him  on  bis  march.  His  skillful  maniBuvres,  however,  thwarted 
theit  designs,  and  Agesilaus  gained  considerable  credit  by  defeating  on  their 
own  ground,  with  horsemen  of  his  own  training,  the  most  renowned  cavalry  of 

V.  Wliile  Sparta,  however,  was  struggling  lo  make  head  against  the  formi- 
dable coalition  of  which  Bceotia  had  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring 
a  degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  states  of  Greece  which  it  had 
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II  ri  r  posseaseil  in  any  former  period  of  its  history.  This  was  efTecteJ,  appa- 
rcdll/,  :.ololy  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  from  being  chief  or  ly- 
raut  of  Plierw,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Tagus,  or  commander  of  the  Thessalian 
states.  By  bis  influence  and  talents  the  confederacy  received  the  accession  ot 
several  important  cities ;  and  an  imposing  military  force,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  cavalry,  more  than  twenty  thousand  heavy  infantry,  and  light  troops 
sufficient,  as  Xenophon  observes,  to  oppose  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fitted 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  His  other  resources  being  equally 
effective,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direction,  to  become  the  leading 
power  of  Greece.  We  may  estimate  the  influence  that  he  had  already  acquired 
frorn  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  bctwet-.i 
the  Bteotians  and  Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

VI.  This  brilliant  period  of  political  influence  and  power  was,  however,  of 
short  duration,  as  Jason  not  long  alter  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
during  the  celebration  of  some  games  he  had  instituted ;  and  Thessaly,  on  his 
death,  relapsed  into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance  from  which  it 
had  so  lately  emerged.  The  Thessalians,  finding  themselves  unable  to  defend 
their  liberties,  continually  ihreatened  by  the  tyrants  of  Pher^,  successors  of 
Jason,  first  sought  the  protection  of  the  BiEotians,  who  sent  to  their  aid  a  body 
oftroops  commanded  by  the  brave  Pelopidas.  They  next  applied  for  assistance 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  in  defeating,  and  finally  expelling,  these 
oppressors  of  their  country ;  and  by  the  important  services  thus  rendered  to  the 
Thessalians,  secured  their  lasting  attachment  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

VII.  Under  the  skillful  management  of  Philip,  the  troops  of  Thessaly  became 
a  most  important  addition  to  the  resources  he  already  possessed,  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcemcnt  may  probably  be  attributed  the  success  which  attended 
his  campaign  against  the  Bceotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
stall's  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to  testify  their  veneration  for  his  memory,  issued 
a  decree,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station 
whieli  he  had  heid  in  their  councils,  and  also  signified  their  intention  of  sup- 
portiui;  his  claims  to  the  title  ofcommander-in-chief  of  the  whole  Grecian  con- 
federacy. 

Vur.  The  long  absence  of  Alexander,  while  engaged  in  distant  conquests, 
subsequently  afforded  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessalians 
from  his  interests ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  that 
people  against  his  generals  Antipater  and  Craterus,  had  nearly  _proved  fatal  to 
Van  .Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  lliessaly,  but  over  the  whole  continent 
of  (Jreece.  By  ibe  conduct  and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  siiitcessful  issue,  and  Thessaly  was  preserved  to  the  Macedonian 
Ciown  until  \he  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Roiuans  alter  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalte. 

IX.  All  Thessaly  was  now  declared  free  and  independent  by  a  decree  of  Ihe 
senate  and  people,  but  from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Itome,  though  ils  possesnion  was  slill  d:spuled 
by  Antiochus,  and  again  hy  Perseus  ihH  son  of  Philip.  Thessaly  was  already  a 
Roman  province  when  the  fate  of  the  empire  of  the  vorld  was  decided  in  the 
plains  of  Pliarsalus. 

(D.)    Division  ok  the  Coustry. 
T.  According  to  Strabo,  Tht'ssaly  was  tiivideJ  into  funr  dis- 
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tricts,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Fhthidtis,  Mestiisdtis, 
Tkessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis. 

n.  As  this  arrangement  of  Strabo,  however,  appears  to  omit 
some  districts  which  are  more  commonly  kno'wn  in  history  by 
different  names,  the  following  nomenclature  of  the  Thessalian 
cantons  appears  decidedly  preferable,  and  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed :  1. 
Hesticeolis.  3.  Pelasgiotis,  including  the  country  of  the  Per- 
rhabi.  3.  Fhthiotis.  4.  Dolopia.  5.  Magnesia.  6.  Mali- 
ernes.     7.  jEnianes. 

1.  HESTI^OTIS. 

I.  Hcitiieotis,  according  to  Strabo,  was  Ihat  portion  of  Thessaly  which  iay  near 
finrfus,  and  between  tliat  mountain  chain  and  Macedonia.  This  description  ap- 
plies to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  lateral  valleys  which  descend 
into  it  from  the  north  and  west.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  informs  us,  thai, 
according  to  some  authorities,  this  district  was  originally  the  country  of  the 
Dorians,  who  certainly  are  staled  by  Herodotus  and  others  to  have  once  occu- 
pied the  regions  of  Pindus,  bul  that  afterward  it  took  the  name  of  Hestiaotis, 
from  a  district  in  Eubtea  so  called,  whose  inhabitants  were  transplanted  into 
Thessaly  by  the  PerrhEebi, 

II.  The  most  northern  part  of  Hestiteotis  was  possessed  by  the  Mthlcei,  a 
tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient  origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
states  that  the  Cenlaurs,  when  expelled  by  Pirithous  from  Mount  Pelion,  with- 
drew to  the  jEthices.  Marsyas,  a  writer  cited  by  Stephanus  Byzanlinus,  de- 
scribes the  jEthices  as  a  most  daring  race  of  barbarians,  whose  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder. 

in.  Mount  Pindvs,  in  this  district,  has  already  been  described  in  general 
terms  (page  471).  This  mountain  range,  striking  olf  nearly  southward  from 
the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  formed  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  separated  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambracbn 
Gulf  from  those  streams  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  jEgean.  The 
most  frequented  passage  from  northern  Epirus  into  Thessaly  appears  to  have 
led  over  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  called  Mons  Cercetiui,  and  which  was 
near  the  sources  of  the  Ams.  The  modern  Mount  Zygos,  or  else  that  of  Ian 
Cantara,  ill  ifs  immediate  neigliborlinod,  appears  to  indicate  the  ancient  Mons 
Cercetius. 

Places  im  HestijiOtis. 
1.  Phaleria  or  Phaloria,  the  first  town  which  presented 
itself  on  entering  Thessaly  by  Mount  Cercetius.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  Fiamininus.  Its  site  coincides,  according 
to  lioake,  with  that  of  the  modern  Ardham.  2.  Pialia,  to  the 
northwest  of  the  preceding,  now  Sklatina,  according  to  Leake- 
Cramer,  however,  says  its  ruins  are  stili  called  Piali.  3.  Mgin- 
ium,  according  to  Leake,  to  the  northwest  of  Phaleria,  and 
now  Stagous,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Kalabachi.     Cramer, 
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on  the  other  hand,  places  it  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  near 
the  modem  Mocossi.  Leake'8  opinion  appears  the  more  correct 
one.  Livy  describes  iEginium  as  a  place  of  very  great  strength. 
4.  Gomphi,  according  to  Cramer  and  others,  some  distance  to 
the  southeast  of  Phaleria,  and  near  the  left  hank  of  the  Peneus ; 
but,  according  to  Leake  and  Kiepert,  near  the  River  Pamisus, 
toward  its  source,  and  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  coun- 
try, not  far  from  the  passes  leading  to  Ambraoia.  It  vras  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  regarded  as  the  key  of  Thes- 
saly  on  the  side  of  Epirus.  Ca;sar  describes  it  as  a  large  and 
opulent  city.  Cramer  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Sta- 
gous ;  but  Leake,  more  correctly,  to  Episcopi,  an  insulated 
height  near  Rapsista.  5.  Tricca,  to  the  southeast  of  Phaleria, 
according  to  Cramer ;  but,  according  tn  Leake,  to  the  south- 
west of  it.  It  was  situate  on  the  Lethajus,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Peneus,  and  possessed  a  temple  of  vEsculapius,  which 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  Close  to  the  Lethseus  ^soula- 
pius  was  said  to  have  been  born.  The  modern  Triccala  an- 
swers, in  all  probability,  to  the  ancient  Tricca.  6.  Metropolis, 
to  the  northeast  of  Tricca,  according  to  Cramer.  It  must  nijt 
be  confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Dolopia 
Leake  places  the  former  near  the  modern  Turnavo. 

S.  PELASGIOTIS. 

I,  According  to  Slrabo,  tbe  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus,  as  Tar  as  ihe  sea,  bad 
been  Rrst  occupied  by  the  FenbEebi,  an  ancient  tube  apitarently  of  Pelasgic  urigm. 
Oq  the  nortbern  bank  of  the  great  Tbessalian  nver,  they  had  peopled  also  tbe 
mountainoua  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  disiricls  of  Elimiotts  and  Pieria, 
while  to  the  south  they  stretched  along  tbe  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  tbe  Laiie  Btebeis.  These  possessions  were,  however,  in  coiiree  of 
time,  wrested  from  tbem  by  the  Lapith^,  another  Pelasgic  nation,  whoeo  orig- 
inal abode  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Ossa  and  ihe  Magnesian  district. 
Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  invaders,  the  greaUir  part  of  the  Perrhtebi  re- 
tired, as  Strabo  informs  us,  toward  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of  Pindus ;  but  some 
still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olympas,  while  those  who  remained  in  the  plains 
became  incorporated  with  the  LapithiE,  under  the  common  name  ofPelasgiola;. 

II.  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Penhtebi  seems  to  have  been  wtuatedchieBy 
in  the  valley  of  the  River  Titareaius,  now,  according  lo  Lealie,  the  Elasmkike. 
Cramer  makes  tbe  Titaresius  to  be  now  tho  Saranla  Poros  (Saranrfa/cwo),  but 
thisismerely  the  modern  name  of  one  nf  its  branches.  Around  the  upper  part 
of  the  course  pursued  by  this  river  lay  a  peculiar  district  called  Tnpotia,  from 
its  containing  three  principal  towns,  Pythium,  Duliche,  and  Azoras,  and  which 
was  connected  with  Macedonia  by  a  narrow  defile  over  the  Cambunian  Moui.t- 
ains.  This  was  the  pass  of  Volustana,  now  Voliitta,  already  alhided  to  (jiage 
445), 
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III,  The  two  princijial  passes  wliieh  led  over  Mount  Olympus  into  the  terri- 
tory ot  the  Perrhoebi  were  those  of  CaUipeacc  anil  Petra.  The  former  was  the 
one  by  whieh  the  Roman  army  under  Q.  Marcius  made  their  perilous  march  into 
Macedonia.  The  latter  led  to  Pjthiumin  Thessaly  hythe  back  of  Olympus,  and 
was  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Petra.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  ehow 
the  importance  of  tliis  latter  pass  than  the  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  the  military  operations  of  the  ancients. 

Places  in  Pelasgiotis. 

Commencing  with  the  district  of  Tripolitis,  we  have,  1.  Pyth 
iam,  which  appears  to  have  stood  exactly  at  the  foot  of  Olym- 
pus, as  well  from  its  having  been  the  point  from  which  Xe- 
nagoras,  a  geometrician  and  poet,  measured  the  perpendicular 
height  of  Olympus,  as  from  its  having  been  in  the  road  across 
the  mountain  by  Petra.  Its  name  ^as  derived  from  a  temple 
of  Apolio  Pythius,  in  whose  honor  games  were  here  celebrated. 
2.  Doliche,  the  second  city  of  Tripolitis,  to  the  southwest  of 
Pythium.  Its  site  corresponds  to  the  village  of  Duklista.  3. 
Azorus,  to  the  southwest  of  Doliche,  and  the  third  city  of  Trip- 
olitis. Leake  places  it  at  Vuvala.  To  the  east  of  Azorus, 
and  near  the  base  of  Olympus,  some  geographers  place  a  city 
named  BadOna  or  Dodona  Thessaltca.  The  actual  existence 
of  such  a  place,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  Leake. 

Leaving  Tripolitis,  pnA  proceeding  to  the  southeast,  we  come 
to,  1.  Evdierum,  a  fortress  answering  now  to  Konispoli,  and 
lying  beyond  the  Lake  Ascuris,  now  Mavro  Livme,  or  Ezero. 
2.  Gonnus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding.  According  to 
Livy,  it  was  twenty  miles  from  Larissa,  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gorge  of  Tempe.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Perseus  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Romans,  and  became 
one  of  the  keys  of  Macedonia.  Hawkins  is  wrong  in  placing 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  it  stood  on  the  left,  or  Olym- 
pian, side  of  the  river. 

The  beautiful  Vale  of  Tempe,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  (page  481), 
may  here  be  more  particularly  noticed.  It  lies  between  Mount  Olympus  on  the 
north  and  Osaa  on  the  soath,  and  is  traversed  throughout  its  wlioie  length  by 
the  River  Peneus  in  a  gentle  course.  Tempe  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  is  ollen 
so  narrow  as  to  afford  room  onSy  for  the  river  and  a  caravan  to  travel  side  by 
side.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  narrow,  locky  deSlc,  inclosed  on  each  side  by  lolly  and 
perpendicular  heights,  and  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  cleft  or  chasm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa.  The  anctents  in  general  believed  that  the  gorge  of  Tempe 
was  caused  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  burst  asunder  the  great 
mountain  barrier  by  whith  the  waters  that  covered  the  plains  of  Thessaly  in 
early  days  were  pent  up,  and  thus  afforded  Iheni  an  egress  to  the  sea.    The 
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Or-iets  and  Honiani*  eciuenlly  allude  to  l!ie  beautiful  scenery  of  Tem,  snu 
.liliau,  in  particular,  s  lell  a  glowing  descriplion  of  il.  Modern  tra?e'.;»r3, 
also,  are  loud  in  its  pr.  .se.  Teaipe  is  now  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  Lycos' 
!oma;  by  the  Turks,  Bogsz,  tbislaiier  noid  signifying,  iu  the  Turkish  lansnag., 
a  ptss  or  sirail. 

y.  Elal'ta,  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  ofGonini^; 
whereas  Leake  places  it  to  the  south,  anJ  on  tiio  other  side  of 
the  Peneus.  It  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  hJs  first  campaign 
against  the  Romans.  4.  Gyrton  or  Gyrtone,  iu  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Titaresius  and  Peneus,  and,  according  to  Leake, 
answering  to  the  modern  Tatari.  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  city  of  the  Phlegyte,  mentioned  by  Homer,  This 
place  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  5.  Phalanna,  north  of 
Gyrton,  and  beyond  the  Titaresius.  Its  ruins,  according  to 
Lealte,  are  on  a  height  above  the  village  oi  Karadjoli.  Cramer, 
less  accurately,  places  Phalanna  to  the  west  of  Gyrton,  and 
makes  it  answer  to  Turnavo.  6.  Larissa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Gyrton,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  still 
retains  its  name  and  position.  The  appellation  Larissa,  was 
peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  wherever  it  is  found  in  the  ancient 
world  it  indicates  a  Pelasgio  settlement.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  Homer  means  Larissa  by  his  Argos  Pelasgicum, 
but,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  A'gos  Pelasgicum  of  the  poet  ap- 
pears to  be,  not  a  city,  but  a  district.  Larissa  stood  In  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  country,  but  still  its  territory  was  subject  to 
great  losses  by  the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  The.Aleuadee, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 

7.  Mr  ax,  according  to  Cramer,  to  the  southwest  of  Larissa, 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus ;  but,  according  to  Leake, 
to  the  northwest,  and  answering  now  to  Gunitza.  Atrax  was 
only  ten  Roman  miles  from  Larissa.  It  was  famed  for  its 
green  marble,  known  by  the  name  of  Atracium  Marvior.  8. 
Cranon  or  Crannon,  to  the  southeast  of  Atrax,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Thessalv. 
Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Hadjilar.  Near  Cranon  wat.  a 
spring,  which  possessed,  accoi-ding  to  Theophrastus,  the  property 
of  warming  wine  when  mixed  with  it,  and  keeping  it  w.:..m  for 
two  or  three  days.     9.  Scotussa,  to  the  southe",'!t  of  the  prece{l- 
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in^  iJiid  often  noticed  by  ancient  authors.  '  "was  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northwest  of  Pherfe,  and  W£.^..  on  one  ooeasion 
.treacherously  occupied  and  plundered  by  Alexander,  the  tyrant 
of  that  place.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  SupH.  "Within 
the  territory  of  Scotussa  were  the  heighls  of  Cynoscephal<B,  fa- 
mous for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  consul  T.  Quintius 
Plamininus  over  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  197.  10. 
Phera:,  to  the  southwest  of  the  Lake  BcebeVs.  Cramer's  map 
less  correctly  places  it  near  the  lake's  southern  extremity.  Its 
site  answers  in  part  to  that  of  the  modern  Velcstino.  Pherse 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  the  capital  of  Admetus  in  the  heroic  age.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Jason,  a  native  of  Phera;,  became  master  not  only  of  his 
own  city,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  It  came  not  long 
after  into  the  power  of  another  tyrant,  Alexander,  the  same 
into  whose  hands  Pelopidas  fell  It  passed  subsequently  to  the 
Macedonian  rule,  Strafeo  says  that  the  constant  tyranny  under 
which  this  city  labored  hastened  its  decay.  The  fountains  of 
Hyperea  and  Messeis,  celebrated  by  Homer  and  other  poets, 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  ancient  city, 
3.PHTHI0TIS. 

I.  AccoKDcsQ  £0  Strabo,  Pkihiotis  incTuded  all  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly 
as  far  as  Mount  CEfa  and  the  Maiiac  Gulf.  To  the  west  it  hordereil  on  Do!opia, 
and  on  the  east  it  reached  the  confines  oX Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geograph- 
ical arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  he  comprised  within  this 
extent  of  territoiy  the  districts  of  Phthia  ar\i  HcUas  properly  so  called,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  together  with  those  of  Pratesilaus 
and  Eurjpylaa. 

II.  Many  of  Homer's  commentators  have  imagined  tliat  Phthia  was  not  to  he 
distinguished  from  the  divisions  o[ Hellas  aadAchaia,  also  mentioned  by  him; 
bat  other  critics,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  poet  certainly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  the 
other.  Again,  it  has  been  doubted  whether,  under  tbe  name  of  Hellas,  Homer 
meant  to  designate  a  tract  of  country  or  a  city.  Those  who  inclined  to  the 
former  opinion  applied  the  term  to  that  portion  of  Thessaly  which  lay  between 
Pkarsalaa  and  Thehie  Phthoiicit,  while  those  who  contended  for  tlie  latter  iden- 
tified it  with  the  ruins  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pii a rsal as,  close  to  the  River 
Rnipeus  afld  the  town  of  Melitiea. 

III.  The  Phthioia  were  separated  apparently  from  the  Melians  by  Mount 
C-'-Tifi,  which,  branching  out  from  the  chain  of  Pindus,  closed  the  great  basin 
of  thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served,  at  the  same  lime,  to  divide  the  waters 
which  flowed  northward  into  tlie  Peneus  fmrn  those  received  by  the  Sperrfiiua. 
This  i,  iuntain  is  oiten  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  At  present  it  is 
known,  according  to  Leake,  by  the  name  of  Mount  Icrako.  Pouqueville,  how- 
ever, makes  it  have  the  different  appellations  ofHctloso,  VaHbovo,  and  Goum. 

1   1 
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Places  in  Pmthiotis. 


1.  Pharsalus,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  near  the  River 
Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Apiddnus, 
■which  afterward  enters  the  Peneus.  The  Enipeus  is  now  the 
Fersaliii,  and  the  Apidanus  the  Vlacho  lani.  Pharsalus  is 
famous  in  history  for  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  plains 
between  the  armies  of  CEesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former 
was  victorious.  The  plains,  or,  more  correctly  spealiing,  the 
territory  around  the  city,  was  called  Pharsalia  [•^apaaXia), 
whence  the  name  of  the  battle.  The  ancient  site  is  marked 
by  the  modern  F&rsala.  Livy  seems  to  make  a  distinction,  be- 
tween the  old  and  new. town,  since  he  speaks  of  a  Palmo-Phar- 
salus.  2.  EretriUf  between  Pharsalus  and  Pheras,  and  near  the 
modern  Tzangli.  To  the  southwest  of  Eretria  was  Mount 
Narthacium,  now  .Martakion,  where  Agesilaus  defeated  a 
strong  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry,  who  attacked  him  on  his 
return  from  Asia  Minor.  Cramer  places  it  too  far  to  the  south- 
east of  Pharsalus.  3.  Ame,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  situate 
near  Mount  TltHnus,  which  mountain  Lealte  places  near  Pei- 
resi<s,  on  the  Enipeus,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  junction 
of  that  river  with  the  Peneus.  Straho  affirms  that  Arne  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Bceotians,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  country  by  the  Pelasgi.  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
states  that  the  Bceotians  were  expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  thus  colonized  Bceotia,  sixty  years  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  4.  ThebcB  Phthioticm,  to  the  east  of  Pharsalus,  and 
near  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Pagasmus,  or  Gulf  of  Yolo.  It 
was  called  Phthiotic<s,  to  distinguish  it  irom  the  Bceotian  city 
of  the  same  name.  In  a  military  point  of  view  its  importance 
was  great,  as  it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thes- 
saly  from  its  vicinity  to  Deraetrias,  Phera:,  and  Pharsalus.  Its 
ruins  are  situate  on  a  height  half  a  mile  to  the  northeast  of 
Ak-Ketjel,  according  to  Leake, 

5.  Pyrdsus,  a  harbor  on  the  Sinus  Pagasseus,  just  below 
Pyrrha  Promontorium  now  Ankistri,  and  which  here  termi- 
nates the  coast  of  Phthiotis.  Close  to  this  headland  were  two 
rocks  named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion,  which  preserved  in  their 
appellations  the  tradition  of  the  great  Thessalian  doluge.  6.  De- 
metrium,  a  short  d^tance  to  the  west  of  the  preceding.     It 
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took  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Demeter  or  Ceres,  which  it  con- 
tained, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  city 
of  Demetrias,  which  belonged  to  Magnesia.  Proceeding  along 
the  coast  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  come  to  the  River  Am- 
phrysus,  celebrated  by  several  poets  of  antiquity,  and  fabled  to 
have  been  the  stream  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.  It  is  now  called  the  Armyro,  from  the 
town  of  that  name  on  its  left  bank.  Leake  appears  to  be  in 
error  with  regard  to  it,  and  to  have  mistaken  a  smaller  stream 
for  this  river.  7.  Alos  or  Halos,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Amphrysus,  and  founded  by  Athamas,  whose  memory  was 
here  held  in  the  greaitest  veneration.  This  place  was  called  Alos 
Phtkioticum  or  Achaicum,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of 
the  same  name  in  Locris.  8.  Iton,  to  the  west  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  on  the  River  Cuarius  or  CoraUus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  who  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  same  name  in  BtEotia.  Leake  places  the  site  of  this  city 
a  short  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Armyro.  9,  PhylUce, 
placed  by  Leake  to  the  northwest  of  Iton ;  by  Cramer,  to  the 
southwest  of  Alos.  It  contained  a  temple  consecrated  to  Pro- 
tesilaus,  and  games  were  celebrated  here  in  his  honor.  Ite  site^ 
according  to  Leake,  is  near  GMdek.  10.  Larissa  Cremasle, 
to  the  south  of  Phylace.  It  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
facing  the  sea,  and  hence  was  called  Cremaste,  as  "  hanging" 
on  the  side  of  the  hill  just  mentioned,  which  formed  a  prolon- 
gation of  Mount  Othrys.  This  epithet  served  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  great  Larissa,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
Larissa  was  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of  AohOles,  who  is 
hence,  as  some  explain  it,  called  Larissisus  by  Virgil.  The 
ruins  of  Larissa  Cremaste  are  about  five  or  six  miles  from 
Kltamako.  11.  Aphelce,  a  port  just  below  Larissa,  and  now 
Fetio.  The  ancient  name  is  fabled  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  departure  of  the  Argonauts  from  this  place,  when  setting 
out  on  their  Colchian  expedition.  Hence  'Aftrai,  from  a^iri^t. 
The  bay  itself  is  also  called  the  Bay  oi  Fetio.  The  promontory 
Posidium  closes  this  bay  to  the  south,  now  Capo  Stauro.  The 
little  island  of  Myonnesus,  just  below  this  promontory,  is  now 
the  island  oCArgyro. 

12.  Melitma,  to  the  southwest  of  Iton,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  and  near  the  River  Enipeus.     Strabo  informs  us  that 
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its  anoiciit  name  was  Pynha,  and  that  it  boasted  of  p 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion.  It  was  also  affirmed  that 
the  rains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hellas  were  to  be  seen  about 
ten  stadia  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus.  Leake 
places  its  site  on  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the 
small  village  of  Keuzlar ;  Cramer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Goura, 
which  lies  considerably  south  of  Keuzlar.  13.  Thaumad,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Dhomoko.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
tlie  astonishment  produced  on  the  minds  of  travellers  upon  first 
reaching  it  (Bav/iaicoi,  from  Saviia,  "wonder").  "  You  arrive," 
says  Livy,  in  describing  it,  "  after  a  very  <iifiicult  and  rugged 
route  over  hill  and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  im- 
mense plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  far  as  the 
oye  can  reach."  The  town  was  situated  on  a  lofty  and  per- 
pendicular rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Dodwell  says  that  the  view  from  Dhomoko  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  extensive  that  he  ever  beheld, 

4,  DOLOPIA. 

I.  The  ancient  Dolopians  appear  to  hare  been  early  established  in  that  south- 
western angle  of  Thessaly  formed  by  the  chain  of  Pindus  on  one  side,  and 
Stount  Othrya  branching  out  of  it  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain  they 
were  separated  from  the  Mnianes,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Sperchivs,  while  to  the  west  they  bordered  on  the  Phthiotie,  with  whom 
they  were  connected  aa  early  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Homer, 
who  represents  Phcenix,  the  Dolopian  leader,  as  accompanying  Achilles  thither 
in  the  double  capacity  of  preceptor  and  ally. 

II.  Xenophon,  afa  later  period,  enumerates  the  Dolopians  among  the  subjects 
of  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherte.  "We  afterward  find  DoiopJa  a  frequent  subject  of 
contention  between  the  jEtoliana,  who  had  extended  their  dominion  to  the  bor- 
ders of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian  monarch. 

Places  i^  Dolopia. 
These  were  few  in  number,  and  of  little  note.  We  may 
mention,  1.  Ctimene  or  Ctemene,  perhaps  the  most  important 
©f  all.  Stephanus  mentions  the  tradition  of  its  having  been 
ceded  by  Peleus,  father  of  Achilles,  to  Phcenix.  Livy  gives 
the  form  of  the  name  corruptly  as  Cymine.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Uake  Xymas, 
now  the  Lake  of  Taukli,  and  the  name  Ctemeno  is  still  at- 
tached to  a  site  in  this  quarter.     2.  Phalachthia,  to  the  north. 
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west  of  Ctimene,  and-  now  Falaclia.  3.  SosthSms,  to  the  west 
of  the  preceding,  said  stiU  to  retain  its  name,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  River  Phcenix,  now  the  Emicassos,  and  a  tribtt- 
taiy  of  the  Apidanus.  4.  Metropolis,  to  the  north  of  the  pre- 
ceding according  to  Cramer,  but  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west according  to  Leake.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
place  of  the  same  name  in  Estiajotis. 

5.  MAGNESIA. 

I.  The  Greeks  gate  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  Ihat  narrow  portion  of  Thessaly 
whicb  is  confined  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneua  and  the  Sinus  Pagasjeus  to 
the  north  and  soutli,  and  hetween  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
east.  The  people  of  tliis  district  were  called  Magnltea,  aud  appear  to  have  been 
in  posaession  of  it  from  the  most  remote  period. 

II.  Among  the  mountains  in  this  district  may  be  mentioned,  1.  Mount  Homvh, 
(he  extreme  point  of  Magnesia  to  the  north.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the 
chain  of  Ossa,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the  abode  of  the  ancient  Cen- 
taors  and  Lapithte,  and  a  favorite  haunt  of  Pan.  From  Pausanias  we  learn  that 
it  was  extremely  fertile,  and  well  supplied  with  springs  and  fountains.  One  W 
these  was  apparently  the  Libethrian  fountain,  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  Lycophron. 
Slrabo  says  that  Mount  Homole  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  Apollo- 
nius  describes  it  as  close  to  the  sea.  3.  Mount  Ossa,  named  by  the  modern 
Greeks  Kissona,  and  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus  along  the 
Magnesian  coast  to  the  chain  of  Pelion.  It  was  supposed  that  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus were  once  nnited,  but  that  an  earthquake  had  rent  them  asander,  thus  form- 
ing, as  already  remarked,  the  vale  or  defile  ofTempe.  This  locality,  too,  was 
famous  in  the  legends  of  poetry,  Ihe  giants,  in  their  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens, 
having  sought  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  Pelion  upon  Ossa.  3.  Mount 
Pelion,  whose  principal  summit  rises  behind  lolcoa  and  Ormeaium,  forms  a  chain 
of  some  extent  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Bcebeis,  where  it 
unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications  ofOssa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Mag- 
nesia. Homei  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Centaurs, 
who  were  ejected  by  the  Lapithte.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  the  haunt 
of  Chiron,  whose  cave,  as  Dictearchus  relates,  occupied  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain.  Euripides  and  other  poets  speak  of  the  forests  of  Pelion.  On  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actsos, 
to  which  3  troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demelniis  ascended  every 
year,  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  by  appointment  of  the  priest,  and  such  was 
the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit  that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleecea 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Leake  makes  the 
modern  name  of  Pelion  Mount  Pkssidhi. 

Places  in  Magnesia. 
1.  HomSHum,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilomole,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneus.  It  s'ood  probably  near  the  modern  Fieri, 
where  is  now  the  convent  of  St.  Demetrius.  2.  MyrtB,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  inentioned  by  Scylax.  3.  BurymMm, 
below  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the  coast.     4,  R/dzus,  south- 
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of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast,  Its  ruins  are  a  little  to  tlie 
south  of  Cape  Pozi,  and  close  to  the  village  of  that  name. 
5.  Melibwa,  on  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  south,  and  assigned  by 
Homer  to  Philoctetes.  Livy  places  it  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Ossa,  in  that  part  which  stretches  toward  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
above  Demetrias.  Leake  fixes  its  site  at  a  place  called  Castri, 
not  far  beyond  Dhemata,  where  now  exists  only  a  monastery 
of  St.  John  Theologus.  6.  LacSrea,  to  the  northwest  of  the 
preceding,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  BcEbeVs.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  nymph  Coronis,  the  mother  of  ^soula- 
pius.  The  Lake  Bcebei's  is  now  the  Lake  of  Carla.  7.  Amy- 
rus,  southwest  of  Melibcea,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
8.  Casihanesa,  on  the  coast  below  Melibcea,  and  noticed  by 
Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  storm,  experienced  by  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  off  this  coast.  According  to  some,  the  chestnut  {cas- 
'tanea),  a  tree  still  abounding  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pelion,  de- 
rived its  appellation  from  the  name  of  this  town,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  truth,  however,  is  probably  the  other  way,  that 
the  town  took  its  name  from  the  tree.  Leaie  makes  the  mod- 
erfl  name  Port  Tamukkan. 

9.  Thaumdcia,  to  the  south  of  Casthanjea,  and  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  Philoctetes,  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Thaumaci  of  Phthiotis.  10.  Magnesia,  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  Pagascean 
gulf  Cramer  places  it  too  high  up.  Leake  makes  it  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Argalastt.  11.  Ormcnkim,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Pagasean  gulf,  and  northwest  of  the  preceding.  It 
was  an  ancient  city,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  It  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  PhtEuix,  the  preceptor 
of  Achilles.  It  sank  in  importance  after  the  founding  of  De- 
metrias, from  which  it  was  only  twenty-seven  stadia  distant. 
12.  lolcos,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  a  city  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  Pindar  places  it  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pelion,  and  near  the  small  river  Anaurus,  in  which 
Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  his  sandal.  The  place  was  ruined 
by  the  founding  of  Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In 
Strabo's  time  the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighboring 
shore  still  retained  the  name  of  lolcdfe,  13.  PagascE,  the  port 
of  lolcos,  and  afterward  of  Pher«.     It  was  said  by  some  to  have 
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derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Argo's  having 
been  built  here  (Uayaaai,  fiom  fi^yvviu) ;  but  Strabo  is  of  opinion 
that  it  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  numerous  springs 
which  were  found  in  its  vicinity  {UayacaC,  from  Traya^).  Its 
site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of  Volo.  Pagasie 
gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Pagasaus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo. 
14.  Demetrias,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Pagasse, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  foiinded 
it  about  290  B.C.  It  derived  its  population  in  the  first  instance, 
as  Strabo  reports,  from  the  neighboring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagas«, 
Ormenium,  Hhizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  &c.,  all  which  were  finally 
included  within  its  territory.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  of  Thessaly,  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
was  allowed  to  rank  among  the  principal  fortresses  of  Greece. 
It  was,  in  fact,  most  advantageously  placed'  for  defending  the 
approaches  to  the  defile  of  Tempe,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the 
plains  as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  situation 
also,  both  from  its  proeimity  to  the  island  of  Eubcea,  Attica, 
and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  opposite  shores  of 
Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Macedonia.  Hence  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to 
have  termed  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  Demetrias,  accord- 
ing to  Leake,  occupied  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height 
now  called  Goritza,  which  projects  from  the  coast  of  Magnesia, 
between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  middle  of 
Volo. 

6  MALIENSE9. 
I.  The  Maliana,  ol  MT^fti;,  as  they  are  called  by  Attic  writers,  or  Mahant, 
MoHitif,  according  to  the  Doric  form,  which  was  doubtless  their  own  dialect, 
were  the  most  southern  tribe  belonging  to  Thessaly.  They  occupied  principally 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  which  they  communicated  their  name,  the  S%mis  Ma- 
Hacus,  now  the  Galf  of  Zdroun,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  narrowest  p  irt  of 
tueStraits  of  Thermopylie,  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Sperchius,  a  little  above  ila 


II,  According  to  Herodotus,  their  country  was  chiefly  flat.  In  some  parts  the 
plains  were  extensive,  in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  side  by  the  Ma- 
lian  Gulf,  and  toward  the  land  by  the  lofty  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  Tra- 
ill. Tbucydides  divides  the  Melians  into  three  different  tribes,  which  he  names 
Paralii,  Hierenus,  and  Trachinii.  The  first  were  so  called  from  their  dwelling 
along  the  sea-coast,  the  last  fcom  their  being  the  occupants  of  the  Trachinian 
district.    The  Hitremes  are  supposed  to  have  been  priest-nobles. 
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Places  among  the  Malienses. 

1.  Antic$ra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  SpercMus,  and  famed  for 
its  hellebore,  so  much  recommended  by  the  ancient  physicians 
as  a  cure  for  insanity.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
Anticyra,  which  also  produced  hellebore,  situate  in  Phocis,  on 
the  Sinus  Corinthiaous.  The  River  Sperchius  has  already  been 
mentioned  (page  481).  2.  Lamia,  to  the  northwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, about  thirty  stadia  from  the  Sperchius,  and  one  of  tlia 
most  considerable  of  the  Malian  cities.  It  is  celebrated  in  hia- 
tory  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  which  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  under  Antipater,  and  the  Athenians 
with  other  confederate  Greeks,  commanded  by  Leosthenes; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lamiac  war,  Antipater,  having  been  defeated  in  the 
first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the 
allies;  but  he  afterward  contrived  to  escape  from  this  place, 
and  retire  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  The  site  of  Lamia  is  sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  the  modern  Zeitoun,  which,  as  already 
remarked,  gives  name  now  to  the  ancient  Sinus  Maliacus. 

On  crossing  the  Sperchius  we  enter  into  the  Trachinian  dis- 
trict, which  took  its  name  from,  3.  The  town  of  Trackis  or 
Trachin,  known  to  Homer,  and  assigned  by  him  to  Achilles, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  Melian  territory.  It  was  here 
that  Hercules  retired  after  having  committed  an  involuntary 
murder,  as  we  learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene 
of  one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  The  town  took  its  name  from 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the  country.  4.  Her- 
aclea  Trachinia,  about  sis  stadia  to  the  east  of  Traehis.  Ac- 
cording to  Thueydides,  the  LacedEemonians,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  at  the  request  of  the  Tra- 
chinians,  who  were  harassed  by  the  mountaineers  of  (Eta,  sent 
a  colony  into  their  country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachini- 
ans,  built  a  town,  to  which  the  name  oi  Her  aclea  was  given, 
distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylae,  and  twenty  from 
the  sea.  It  became  in  time  a  flourishing  city,  especially  under 
the  .iEtolians,  who  sometimes  held  their  general  council  within 
its  wails.  The  vestiges  of  this  city  may  still  be  traced  on  a 
high  flat  on  the  roots  of  Mount  CEta. 

Leaving  Heraolea,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  defile  of  Ther- 
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mop-llcB,  formed  by  a  morafes  of  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
clifi's  of  Mount  CEta  on  the  other.  The  word  Thermopylis 
(Qepual  UvXai,  "  Warm  Gates  or  Pass")  denotes  both  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  defile,  and  also  the  vicinity  of  certain  warm 
springs.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Anthela,  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mighty  and  prolonged  ridge  of  (Eta  approaehed  so 
close  to  the  Maliac  Gulf,  or,  at  least,  to  an  inaccessible  morass 
which  formed  the  edge  of  the.gulf,  as  to  leave  no  more  than  one 
single  wheel-traok  between.  This  narrow  entrance  formed  the 
western  gate  of  Thermopylse.  At  some  little  distance,  seem- 
ingly about  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  the  same  close  conjunction 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  repeated,  thus  forming 
the  eastern  gate  of  Thermopy]o3,  not  far  from  the  first  town  of 
the  Locrians,  called  Alpeni.  The  apace  between  these  two 
gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  but  it  was  distinguished,  and 
is  still  distinguished,  by  its  abundant  flow  of  thermal  springs, 
salt,  and  sulphureous.  This  copious  supply  of  mineral  water 
spread  its  mud  and  deposited  its  crust  over  all  the  adjacent 
ground ;  and  the  Phoeians  had  designedly  endeavored  so  to  con- 
duct the  water  as  to  render  the  pass  utterly  impracticable,  at 
the  same  tim^  building  a  wall  across  it,  near  to  the  western 
gate.  They  had  done  this  in  order  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Thessalians.  It  was  at  Thermopylfe  that  Leonidas  and  his 
little  band  of  heroes  withstood  the  attack  of  the  immense  host 
of  Xerxes,  and  nobly  died  in  defending  the  pass.  The  Greeks 
stationed  themselves  at  the  wall  erected  by  the  Phoeians,  and 
were  only  overcome  when  a  body  of  Persians  had  got  in  their 
rear  by  a  circuitous  path  over  the  mountains.  The  name  of 
this  path,  as  well  as  that  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  was 
Anop(Ea.  The  modern  name  of  (Eta  is  Katavotkra.  The 
highest  summit,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  CallidrOmus. 
It  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  battle 
fought  at  the  Pass  of  Thermopyls;  between  the  Romans  under 
Acilius  Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and,  owing  to 
this  manceuvie,  the  latter  was  entirely  routed.  At  the  present 
day,  (Eta  and  Sperchius  form  the  boundary  of  the  new  king- 
dom  of  Greece  in  this  quarter ;  but  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since  the  days  of  Le- 
onidas. Thermopylie  no  loHger  exists  as  a  pass,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  hot  springs,  it  could  not  be  identified  with  the  an- 
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eient  place.     The  sea,  instead  of  bordering  the  defile,  . 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  it 


I.  The  jEiiidaca  or  Eniines  were  a  Thessalian  Iribe,  apparently  of  great  an- 
tiquity, but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose  frequent  cotgrations  have  been  alluded  tfl 
by  more  than  one  writer  of  antiquity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plutarch  in  his 
Greek  Questions.  He  States  that  they  occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Do- 
rian Plain ;  after  which  they  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  finally 
settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercbius. 

II,  Their  antiquity  and  importance  are  attested  by  the  fact  of  their  belonging 
to  the  Amphtctyonic  council.  At  a  later  period  we  find  them  joining  other  Gre- 
cian communities  against  Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Lamiae  war.  But  in  Straho's  time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been 
exterminated,  as  that  author  reports,  by  the  .^toiians  and  Atbamanes,  upon 
whose  territories  they  bordered. 

Places   among  the   .^nianes. 

1.  Hyputa,  thojr  principal  town,  on  a  rising  ground  or  slopa 
a  little  distance  from  the  lower  bank  of  the  Spercbius.  Leako 
makes  its  site  correspond  to  that  of  the  modern  Neopatra,  called 
by  the  Turks  Badrajik.  Cramer  places'it  at  Castritza,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Neopatra.  The  women  of  Hypata  were  famed  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  2.  Sperchits,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
situated  near  the  Spcrehius,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  -Etolians.  Cramer  places  it  to  the  northwest  of  Hypata, 
on  tho  other  side  of  the  stream. 

Mount  Tymphrestus,  from  which  the  Spercbius  was  said  to 
derive  its  source,  closed  the  valley  of  the  .^nianes  to  the  west, 
and  thus  separated  them  from  the  Athamanes  and  the  small 
district  of  Aperantia.  Tho  modern  name  of  this  mountain  is, 
according  to  Leake,  Velukhi. 

2,  ACARNANIA, 

(A.)       Name     AND    BOUNDAHIES. 

I.  The  Acarnanians  ('Aaapfavef)  are  never  mentioned  by 
Humer,  though  their  neighbors  and  brethren,  the  jEtolians,  ar.; ; 
and  this  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Acarnanians, 
as  the  name  of  a  people,  is  not  so  old  as  the  time  of  Homer. 
They  belonged  probably,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  old  and  widely- 
diffused  race  called  the  Leleges,  and,  by  gradual  intermixture 
with  Hellenic  stock,  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  Greek  people. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  formed  a  kind  of  union  and  civil  polity, 
which  Aristotle  thought  worth  describing ;  but  his  work  is  lost. 
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II.  Acaraania  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  southwest  by 
{he  Mare  Ionium,  or  Ionian  Sea ;  on  the  north  "by  the  Sinus 
Ambraciiis,  or  Gulf  of  Arta  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  territ^ 
ries  of  the  Agrtei  and  Amphilochi. 

The  eastern  boundary  ia  not  so  easy  to  determine.  In  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  it  extended  east  of  the  River  Acheious,  and 
encroached  upon  the  territory  which  seemed  the  property  of  the 
^Etolians.  Under  the  Romans,  however,  or  somewhat  earUer, 
tiie  Acheious  was  made  the  dividing  line. 

III.  Acarnania  finally  became  part  of  the  Roman  province  of- 
Epirus.  Its  modern  name  is  CarleHa  or  Qarnia,  the  latter 
being  an  evident  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

IV.  As  the  history  of  the  Agrai  and  AmpMlocki  is  chiefly 
connected  with  that  of  Acarnania,  we  may  include  them  in  the 
description  of  this  country. 

(B.)    Aspect  Of  THE   CouNTEV,  &c. 

I.  AcARNANtA,  like  ^tolia,  was  a  mountainous  land,  but  its 
hills,  clothed  with  thick  forests,  were  less  lofty  and  rugged. 
The  valleys  of  both  countries  contained  extensive  lakes,  sur- 
rounded by  rich  pastures.  Modern  travellers  in  like  manner 
represent  the  interior  as  covered  with  forests,  and  mountains 
of  no  great  elevation,  but  wild  and  deserted,  while  the  valleys 
are  stiU  filled  with  several  lakes. 

II.  The  Acarnanians,  like  the  ^tolians,  were  a  semi-bar- 
barous people,  who  possessed  none  of  the  taste  and  refinement 
which  belonged  to  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the  Grecian 
race.  Thucydides  testifies  that  in  his  time  they  still  retained 
much  of  the  rude  and  primitive  mode  of  living  which  generally 
prevailed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history. 

(C.)     Sketch   OF  AcABMANiAN  HiSTORT. 

I,  THucvDiDKe  (who  wrote  during  the  Pelopornesian  war,  which  commenced 
B.C.  431)  is  1  lie  earliest  extant  writer  lliat  givesnsBny  exact  information  about 
a  people  called  Acarnanians,  inhabiting  the  country  which  we  have  called  Acar- 
nania. The  Acarnanian  confederacy  is  first  presented  to  our  notice  as  leagued 
with  Athens  in  the  Peluponnesian  war.  The  motive  wtiich  seems  to  have 
brought  abuLtt  this  alliance-  was  principally  the  enmity  subsisting  hetweeri  the 
Acarnanians  and  the  republic  of  Ambracia. 

n.  The  Acarnanians  proved  valuable  allies  to  the  Athenians  in  this  struggle, 
successfully  opposing  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Ambraciots  and  Feloponne- 
sians,  and  effectually  cheeking  all  the  efforts  of  the  Lacediemonians  in  this 
cjuarier.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  their  country  was  ravaged  by  Ages- 
ilaus,  ting  of  Sparta,  and  the  Acarnanians  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 
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III.  From  Lbia  period  littht  is  known  of  tbe  Acarnanian  repablio,  unlil  the 
qffaifs  of  Greece,  became  blended  with  Roman  politics.  We  find,  however,  thai 
it  aufibred  considerably  from  a  coalition  fonned  by  Alexander  ofEpirusand  the 
j^tolians.  Polybius  states  that  on  this  occasion  the  Acarnanians  lost  several 
towns,  which  were  divided  between  the  two  conspiring  parties.  Indeed,  as 
tbe  .£tolians  increased  in  power  and  importance,  they  became  more  formidable 
and  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Acarnanians ;  and  the  latter  were  frequently 
compelled  to  apply  for  succour  to  the  Achteans,  and  to  Philip,  the  second  king 
of  Maeedon, 

IV.  It  was  their  attaobment  and  fidelity  to  tbe  house  of  Maeedon,  and  tlieir 
hatred  of  the  ^tolians,  which  caused  them  to  reject  tbe  overtures  of  Q.  Fla- 
mininus,  the  Roman  commander ;  but  on  the  siege  and  capture  of  Leucas,  their 
principal  town,  and  the  total  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscepbals:,  tbe  whole  nation 
finally  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

V.  The  Ampkiiiichi,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  occupied  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the  Agtai. 
Like  the  latter,  they  were  ranked  rather  with  the  barbarians  than  the  Greeks ; 
but  Strabo  seems  to  class  them  with  the  tiibes  of  Epirotic,  not  with  those  of 
iEtolian  origin.  They  at  length  formed  part,  however,  of  the  jElolian  republic, 
when  that  people  had  so  greatly  increased  their  territory,  and  were  afterward 
conquered  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius ;  but,  on  the  recovery  of  Atbamania  from 
thai  prince,  tbSy  were  again  attached  to  JEtolia.     Their  only  town  was  Argos. 

VI.  The  Agrai  appear  from  Thucydides  to  have  been  independent  of  the 
Acarnanian  confederacy  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  At 
a  subsequent  period,  however,  they  are  said  to  have  been  conquered  bj  the 
Acarnanians  and  Athenians. 

(D.)  Places  IN  AcARKANiA,  &c. 
1.  Actium,  a  point  'of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Am- 
bracius,  deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  sea-fight  which 
took  place  near  it,  in  what  is  now  the  Bay  o[  Prevesa,  between 
Octavianus  and  Antony,  when  the  latter  was  totally  defeated. 
The  conqueror,  'to  comniemorato  his  victory,  beautiiied  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  which,  stood  at  Actiura,  and  erected  Nicopv- 
lis,  or  "  the  City  of  Victory,"  on  the  northern  side  of  the  gulf, 
in  Epirus.  The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, some  placing  it  at  La  Punta,  and  others  at  Azio.  The 
best  recent  travellers  and  geographers  are  in  favor  of  the  former. 
D'Anville,  who  advocates  the  latter,  was  misled  by  the  modern 
name  Azio,  which  is  merely  a  Venetian*  term,  probably  given 
through  some  misunderstanding  as  regards  the  true  site.  On 
D'Anville's  map,  therefore,  and  those  that  are  copied  from  it, 
Actium  should  have  the  place  of  Anactorium.  2.  Anactdnum, 
more  within  the  Sinus  Ambracius,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Ac- 
tium. Its  site,  according  to  Leake,  corresponds  to  that  of  Agkt- 
OS  Petros,  and  not  to  La  Ptinfa,  as  D'Anville  maintains.      It 
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was  colonized  originally  by  the  CoroyreaoB  and  Corinthians, 
the  latter  of  whom  finally  obtained  soie  possession  of  it.  These 
were  subsequently,  however,  ejected  by  the  Acarnanians  and 
Athenians.  Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  when  Augustus  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  3.  Argos  AmphilocMcam,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Araphiloehi,  and  on  the  Kiver  InaChus  now 
the  Ariadha.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, led,  according  to  some,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Am- 
phiaraus,  on  his  return  from  Troy ;  according  to  others,  by  his 
brother  Alcmseon.  The  inhabitants,  having  experienced  many 
calamities,  admitted  their  neighbors,  the  Ambraciots,  into  their 
society.  These,  however,  subsequently  gained  the  ascendency, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  who  thereupon  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Acarnanians.  The  latter,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Athenians,  recovered  Argos  by  force,  after  which  the  place 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  joint  possession  of  the  Amphilo- 
chians  and  Acarnanians.  Many  years  after  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  .^tolians.  Argos,  at  a  later  period,  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  colony  of  Nicopolis,  and  became  itself 
deserted.     Leake  places  the  site  at  Neokh6ri,  near  Ylikha. 

4.  Olpm,  a  fortified  post  to  the  north  of  the  pr€oeding,  where 
the  Aoarntuiians  hold  a  court  of  justice,  and  where  a  decisive 
victcffy  was  gained  by  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians 
over  the  Amtraciots  and  Peloponnesians.  Leake  places  the 
site  of  CHpse  «.t  Arapi  or  in  its  vicinity.  5.  Myrtuntium,  a  little 
distance  beiow  Actium,  and  on  a  salt-water  lake  of  the  same 
name.  The  lake  is'new  the  lagoon  of  Vulkana.  6.  Echinus, 
to  the -south  of  the  preceding,  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
and  one  «f  the  earliest  colonies  on  this  coast.  It  stood  on  a 
mountftia,  removed  from  the  sea,  and  appears  to  answer  now 
to  Ai  V&sUi. 

7.  Leucas  or  Leucadia  to  the  southwest  of  the  preceding. 
This  projection  of  land  onee  formed  part  of  the  continent,  but 
was  afterward  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  cut, 
and  became,  as  it  now  is,  an  island,  the  modern  name  of  which 
is  Santa  Maura,  or  Lefkadha.  The  cut  itself,  three  stadia 
in  length,  was  called  Dioryctos,  and  the  passage  through  was 
somewhat  intricate  on  account  of  the  shallows.  These  were 
marked  out  by  stakes  fixed  at  certain  intervals.  Strabo  says 
that  in  his  time  the  Dioryotos  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.     Ac- 
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cording  to  Plinyi  the  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  was  Neritis. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  a  body  of  Corinthians,  to  whom  Strabo 
ascribes  the  cutting  of  the  channel.  This  work,  however,  must 
have  been  posterior  to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who  describes 
the  I'eloponnesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus'on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  city  oi  Leucas  was 
situate,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separated  the  island  from  the  main  iSnd.  The 
same  writer  states  that  it  was  the  principal  town  of  Acarnania. 
Leake  fixes  the  site  at  AmaxikM.  8.  Nericum,  to  the  south 
of  the  city  of  Leucas,  and  in  the  same  peninsula  or  island.  It 
was  probably  the  oldest  town  in  the  Leucadian  peninsula,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  been  taken  by  Laertes  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy.  9.  The  southernmost  extremity  of 
Leucas  was  called  Leucate  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Ducato, 
and  received  its  ancient  name,  according  to  Stiabo,  from  the 
white  color  of  the  rock.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
lover's  leap.  Sappho  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  to  try  the 
remedy  of  this  leap,  when  enamored  of  Phaon.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  promontory  was  a  temple  of  Apollo;  and  every  year, 
on  the  festival  of  the  god,  it  was  customary  to  hurl  from  the 
cliff  some  condemned  criminal  as  an  expiatory  victim.  Feath- 
ers and  even  birds  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  his  person,  in 
order  to  break  his  fall ;  a  number  of  boatmen  were  also  stationed 
below,  ready  to  receive  him  in  their  skiffs,  and,  if  they  succeeded 
in  saving  him,  he  was  conveyed  out  of  the  Leucadian  territory. 
Iteturning  to'the  Acarnanian  coast -after  quitting  Leucas, 
we  find,  10.  Pa^iFTMS,  near  the  modem  Zavedra.  11.  SolUum, 
now  Selavena,  a  Corinthian  settlement.  12.  Astdcus,  below 
Crithote  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Candili.  Its  site  is  thought 
to  correspond  to  the  modern  Tragamesti.  It  was  the  chief 
maritime  city  northward  of  (Emadec,  near  the  Echinades. 
13,  (Eniadm,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aehelous,  or  Aspropotamo, 
a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  caused  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  river,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  itiade  still  stronger,  however,  by  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  aware  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favorably  situ, 
ated  with  respect  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citade) 
and  inclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  port  and  arsenal.     Thf 
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ancient  site  corresponds,  according  to  Leslie,  to  tHat  of  Tri- 
kardho.     Cramer  is'in  favor  of  Gardako. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achebus  were  the  islands  caDed 
Echin&des,  many  in  number,  but  which,  in  process  of  time,  have 
for  fhe  most  part  become  connected  \vith  the  land  by  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river.  These  rocks, 
as  they  should  rather  be  termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who 
mentions  them  as  being  inhabited,  and  as  having  sent  a  force 
to  Troy  under  the  command  of  Meges,  a  distinguished  warrior 
of  the  Iliad.  DuKcMuvi,  as  it  appears,  was  the  principal  one 
of  these  islands,  and  its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  being  well  peopled  and  extensive.  Its  situation  has 
never  been  determined  by  either  ancient  or  modern  critics.  The 
modern  Petala,  being  the  largest  of  the  Echihades,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  two  well-sheltered  harbors,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient  Dulichium. 
The  group  of  the  Echinades  is  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Curzolari. 

Having  terminated  our  description  of  the  Aearnanian  coast, 
we  will  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. 1.  Ascending  the  Achelous,  we  find  on  its  right  bank 
^nia,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Pal<Eo  Catouna. 
2.  Stratus,  higher  up  the  Achelous,  and  also  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream.  It  was  the  principal  city  of  Acarnania,  and  often 
mentioned  in  history.  Leake  places  the  site  at  the  village  of 
Surovigli.  3.  Phytia  or  Phatia,  to  the  southwest  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Stephanus,  from 
Phcetius,  son  of  Alcmjeon.  Leake  places  its  site  at  Porta. 
4.  Medeon,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  a  place  of  con- 
siderable note.  It  was  famed  for  the  siege  which  it  stood  on 
one  occasion  against  the  .^tolians.  Leake  thinks  that  the 
ruins  near  Katvna  are  those  of  this  ancient  city. 

Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Acarmania. 

These  are,  1.  lihaca.  S.  Cephallenia.  3.  Zacynthus.  4.  TckhiiE  or  Taphia 
Insula.  These  now  form  part  of  what  ate  termed  the  loaian  Islands.  The 
whole  number  of  islands  composing  the  Ionian  Republic  or  Confederation  i£ 
seven,  namely,  Corfu,  the  ancient  Corey ra ;  Theaki,  the  ancient  Ithaca ;  CcpK- 
aionia,  the  ancient  Cephallenia;  Zah/nlko  or  Zante,  the  ancient  Zacynthus; 
Santa  Maura,  the  ancient  Lencas ;  Paxo,  the  ancient  Pasos ;  and  Ceiigo,  the 
ancient  Cythera.    They  are  all  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain- 
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1.  ITHACA. 
Ithaca,  now  Theaki,  lay  (lireclly  south  of  Leucadia,  from  which  it  is  distani 
aboHl  six  miles.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  native  island  of  Uljsses.  Its  extent, 
however,  as  given  by  ancient  authorities,  does  not  coirespond  with  njodern 
computation,  Dicsarchus  describes  it  as  narrow,  and  measuring  eighty  stadia, 
meaning  probably  in  length ;  but  Strabo  affirms  in  circumference ;  which  is  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  Its  length  is 
nearly  seventeen  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  four.  The  island  through- 
out was  rugged  and  mountainous,  as  we  learn  from  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  Odyssey. 

Oes.  Some  modem  scholars  have  raised  double  whether  Uie  modern  Theaki  be  ihe  Itbaca  at 
ae  Odyaeej  or  not  The  question  \s  discuiswi  by  Dr.  WordBtrorth,  in  Sis  PiOorlal  Hittory  aj 
Qreece.  p.  S7S,  atiqq.    According  to  Sir  W.  Gell.  the  Venetian  geograpbera  have  in  a  great  degree 

DDfenown  in  the  countr;  itself,  where  tlie  isle  Is  invaiiablj  called  Ithaca  by  the  upper  clBteea,  and 

duoed  imj  coDtingeDt  of  ships  which  could  flntitle  Its  klog  tG  so  much  conalderalwn  among  ^c 

of  fifty  YosBcls  of  aU  denommaaoBB,  whieli  trade  to  every  pari  of  (he  Mcdilerraoean.    (CWTs  Ge- 
ography and  AnliqaitiEB  ofllhaca,  p.  30.) 

The  highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  island  is  that  so  often 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  JVjrtios.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  modern  name 
is  Anoi,  which  moans  "  lofly ;"  he  observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by 
Homer  have  disappeared ;  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren,  produeing  nothing 
but  stunted  evergreens  and  aromatic  plants.  Leake  speaks  of  the  village  of 
Anoi,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  There  was  another  mountain,  to  which  the 
poet  applies  the  name  of  Neion  (N^ior).  Leake  supposes  this  to  he  the  present 
mountain  of  Oxoi. 

It  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  that  there  was  a  city 
named  Ithaca,  probably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  Ulysses. 
Leake  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  the  harbor  at  present  called  Port  Potii,  the 
very  name  of  which  favors  his  supposition,  as  marking  the  vicinity  of  some  an- 
cient city.  The  port  called  by  Homer  Phorcys,  and  which  he  describes  so  mi- 
nutely, is  supposediiy  Leake  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Skhino,  hy  others  to 
Port  Molo.  There  was  also  another  haven,  called  jSAeiliron,  situate  apparently 
under  Mount  Neion,  and  which  was  in  the  Bay  of  Afalet,  as  Leake  supposes, 
toward  Perivolio.  The  fondness  with  which  Homer  dwells  on  the  scenery  of 
Ithaca  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  he  was  a  native  of  this  island. 

i>.  CEPHALLENIA. 
CephalUnia,  now  Cephdsnia,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is 
separated  hy  a  strait  of  six  miles.  Its  circumference  is  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miies.  The  more  ancient  name  of  this  island,  as  we  learn 
from  Homer,  was  Samoa.  In  another  part,  however,  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
Cephallenians  (Ke^oASjji'ef)  as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses,  Straho  describes  the 
island  as  very  mountainous,  and  gives  to  the  highest  ridge  the  name  of  Mount 
Mnos.  On  the  sammit  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  jEnesius.  It  is  now  called 
Morttc  Leone,  and  is  said  to  be  little  less  than  four  thousand  feet  fiigh.  Some 
remains  of  the  temple  still  exist.  Thucydides  speaks  of  four  cities  in  this  island, 
namely,  I.  Palte  or  Pale,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  the  army  that  fought  at  Platsea.     According  to  Polybiua,  it  was  situate  in  that 
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part  of  the  island  which  looks  toward  Zacynthus,  and  possessed  an  ample  and 
Tettile  territory.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  from 
Ibe  siege  which  it  was  enabled  to  sustain  against  Pbilip  of  Maeedon.  The  ruins 
ofthiscity  still  exist  at  Polio,  a  Lttle  to  the  north  of  the  rnodern  Lixttri.  S.  Cra- 
nii,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  an  the  same  gulf  ftith  Pallc,  but  on  the  opposite 
shore.  According  to  Holland,  it  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Bay  ol  Argosloli.  The  site  answers  to  the  modern  S;  Gioranm.  3.  Same,  the 
only  town  in  the  island  noticed  by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
the  most  ancient  and  cunsiderable.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  from  its  baring  stood  a  vigorous  siege  of  four  months  against  the  Ro- 
mans in  189  B.C.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of  Sumo,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  4.  Prdiii  or  Proaesus,  an  in- 
considerable lowD,  dose  to  the  sea,  and  southeast  of  Same. 

3,  ZACYNTHUS. 
Zacynthus  (ZuKwSor),  now  Zah/ntha  or  Zante,  to  the  southeast  of  Cephalie- 
nia,  and  said  lo  have  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus,  son  of  Dardanus,  an 
Arcadian  chief.  Thniiydidcs  states  that  at  a  later  period  this  island  received  a 
colony  of  Acbteans  from  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  subsequently  reduced  by 
Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general,  from  which  period  we  find  Zacynthus  allied  to, 
or  rather  dependent  upon  Athens,  At  a  later  period  it  fell  into  the  bands  of 
Philip  in.,  king  of  Maeedon,  and  finally  into  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Pliny 
speaks  of  its  fertility.  The  chief  city  was  also  called  Zacynthus,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  a  considerable  place.  The  citadel  was  called  Psophis,  from  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Zacynthus,  its  reputed  founder, 
was  a  native.  The  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Zacynthus  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  island.  The  famous  pitch  wells,  noticed  by  Herodotus,  and  whjdi 
he  himself  visited,  are  about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  from  the  city.  The  mount- 
ain called  E!atu3  by  Pliny,  and  now  known  by  the  name  ofMente  Scopo,  rises 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  town  of  Zante  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  hund- 
red feet,  Zacynthus  is  still  very  fertile,  but  it  has  lost  its  woody  character, 
alluded  to  by  tbe  ancient  poets.  A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus 
the  foundation  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  in  conjanction  with  the  Itululi  of  Ardea. 

i.  telEbo*:  or  taphij;  insul,e. 
These 'form  a  considerable  group  of  islands,  lying  northeast  of  Ithaca,  or, 
rather,  between  Leucadia  and  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and  are  often  mentioned 
by  Homer  and  other  classical  writers  as  the  haunt  of  notorious  pirates.  The 
principal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by  Homer  Taphos,  but  by  later  writers 
Taphius  and  Taphiaasa,  and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  known  to  modem 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Meganisi.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leucadian 
canal,  and  contains  a  good  port.  Dodwell  informs  us  that  Ca/amo,  another  of 
the  Taphian  group,  produces  perhaps  the  finest  flour  in  the  world,  which  is  sent 
to  Corfu,  and  sold  as  a  luxury, 

3.  ^  T  0  L I  A. 

(A.)    Name  ahd  Bouhdakies, 

1,  jEtolia  was  so  called  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Mtoli 

(A!t(o3.oi),  and  these  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 

^tolus,  son  of  Endyniion,  who,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
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count,  came  from  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus,  defeated  and  drove 
out  the  early  settlers,  and  established  his  followers  in  the  land, 

II.  ^tolia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Aperantia  and  the  ^nianes  ;  on  the  west  by  Acar- 
nania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  Corinthmcus ;  and  on  the  east  by  Doris 
and  the  country  of  the  Locri  Osola. 

(B.)    Divisions. 

I.  jEtolia,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  was  divided 
into  Mtolia  Antiqua  and  Mtolia  Epictetus. 

n.  mtolia  Antiqua  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous  eastward,  following  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  as  far  as  its  narrow  entrance  at  Antirrhium. 
JEtolia  Epictetus,  or  "  jEtoIia  the  acquired,"  was  the  northern 
and  mountainous  part. 

in.  There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the  .iEtolian  name, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophioneis,  and  Eurytanes,  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  different  viU  age-tribes. 

IV.  In  modern  times,  under  the  Turkish  empire,  -Etolia 
was  part  ofthe  province  of  iiKflrfia.  According  to  the  original 
arrangements,  only  the  part  east  of  the  Achelous  and  south 
of  the  two  great  lakes  was  to  belong  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece ;  but  these  boundaries  are  now  extended  toward  the 
north  and  west  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 

(C.)    Aspect  OF  TUB  ConsTEY. 

I.  The  noithem  and  eastern  portion  of  tbe  ^toliaii  territory  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  consisting  in  great  part  of  lofty  ridges  branching  out  from  Pindua 
and  (Eta  into  the  basin  of  the  Achelous.  In  these  highlands,  during  the  winter, 
all  passage  and  intercourse  between  the  villages,  which  are  built  like  nests  on 
the  top  of  the  roclta,  are  often  long  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  the  cold.  The 
Achelous,  however,  traverses  some  broad  and  fruitful  plains ;  and  at  its  mouth 
a  great  level,  originally  produced  by  its  deposits,  was  continually  receiving  fresh 
accessions,  which  at  length  partially  united  a  group  of  islands  (the  Echinndcs), 
once  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  with  each  other  and  with  tbe  continent. 

II.  The  fertile  land  thus  gained  became  the  theatre  of  many  conflicts  be- 
tween the  bordering  tribes.  Another  fertile  plain  was  similarly  formed  by  the 
Evenus,  the  second  in  size  of  the  .^tolian  rivers,  which,  descending  from  the 
side  of  (Eta,  parted  the  ancient  districts  of  Fleuron  and  CaXydon. 

I,  It  was  partly  tbe  legendary  renown  of  the  .^tolians,  partly  their  ethnical 
kindred  (publicly  acknowledged  on  both  sides)  with  the  Eleans  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  authenticated  the  title  of  the  .Italians  to  rank  as  Hellenes.     Bu' 
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Ihegreatmassof  the  j4yinJo(;,Eur!/JBJies,  and  Opiioneis,  in  the  inland  mounlaiHS, 
were  so  rude  in  their  manners,  and  so  unintelligible  in  their  speech  {which, 
however,  was  not  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Hellenic),  that  this  title  might  well 
Eeem  disputable ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the  jEto- 
lian  power  and  depredations  had  become  obnoxious  to  nearly  all  Greece. 

II.  It  is  probably  Co  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  .^tolians  on  the 
sea-coaat  and  those  in  the  interior  that  we  are  to  trace  the  geographical  di- 
vision, already  mentioned,  into  JBldia  Atitigua  and  Epictelus.  When  or  by 
whom  this  division  was  introduced  we  do  not  Itnow ;  it  can  not  be  founded  upon 
any  conq^uest,  for  the  inland  jEtolians  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind ; 
and  tho  affirmation  which  Ephorus  applies  to  the  whole  jEtoHan  race,  that  it 
had  never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  anj  one,  is  most  of  all  beyond  dispute 
concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it. 

(E.)    Sketch  OF  Jltolian  History. 

I.  The  Letegea  in  the  north,  and  the  C-arcles,  probably  a  kindred  race,  in  the 
leveJ  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  tliis  country  that  we  can 
trace.  The  name  of  jE(o(io  and  Mloli  was  introduced,  according  to  tradition,  by 
.iltolus  and  his  followers  from  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  six  generations  before 
the  war  of  Troy. 

n.  The  history  of  the  ^tolians,  as  a  nation,  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  Acarnanians ;  but,  like  the  latter,  they  were  a  people  of  little  importance 
during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  commonwealths  of  European  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  333,  they  came  into  notice  by 
their  contests  with  the  Macedonian  princes,  who  allied  themselves  with  the 
Acarnanians, 

III.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  (which  commenced  B.C.  330),  the 
jEtolians,  after  seeing  their  chief  town,  Thermus,  plundered  by  this  king,  and 
feeling  themselves  aggrieved  hy  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  from  the  Acar- 
nanians, applied  to  the  consul  Valerius  Lievinus  {B.C.  SIO).  Though  this  pro- 
duced no  beneficial  effects,  they  formed  a  second  treaty  with  the  Romans  (about 
B.C.  198),  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
Romans  was  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but  it  proved  eventually  that  this  fatal 
alliance  of  the  jEtoliana  V{si  the  first  step  that  led  to  the  complete  subjugation 
of  all  Greece  by  the  Romans. 

IV.  A  series  of  sufferings  and  degradations  led  the  way  Jo  the  occupation  of 
all  iEtolia,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  Roman  province  af  Ackaia.  Undei 
Roman  dominion,  the  few  towns  of  ^toiia  almost  disappeared ;  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  Mcopolis,  which  Augustus 
had  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  now  Gulf  of  J«a,  Since  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this  country  has  undergone 
as  few  alterations,  or  received  as  few  improvements  from  the  hand  of  man,  as 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe, 

(F.)     Places   in  ^toli*. 

1.  Conope,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  Cyathus  with  that  stream.  According  to  Stra- 
ho  and  Polyfaius,  it  was  near  one  of  the  ordinary  passages  of 
the  Achelous,  and  corresponds  probably  to  the  modern  Ange- 
lokastro.     It  was  an  inconsiderable  place  until  it  received  im- 
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portant  aiigmeiitation  from  Arsinoe,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  wlien  it  became  a  large  city,  bearing 
her  name.  Some,  however,  suppose  Arsinoe  and  Conope  to 
have  been  distinct  places,  and  they  are  so  laid  down  on  several 
maps ;  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  Near  Conope  was  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  with  the  city,  and  which  Ovid  calls 
Hyrie.  It  was  likewise  styled  the  Lake  of  Lysimachia,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  in  its  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  south  of  it. 
Its  modern  name  is  the  Lake  of  Zygos.  The  site  of  Lysima- 
chia answers  to  the  modern  Papadhates.  2.  Ilhoria,  a  strong 
fortress,  to  the  southwest  of  Arsinoe,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  The  modern  Ivoria  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  its  site.  3.  PeBanium,  to  the  southwest,  and  on  the  Ache- 
lous.  Philip  razed  its  fortifications,  and  transported  some  of 
the  materials,  such  as  timber  and  bricks,, on  rafts  down  the 
Achelous  to  CEniadte,  which  he  intended  to  besiege.  It  lay  a 
httle  below  the  modern  Siamna. 

4.  Pleuron  Nova,  to  the  southeast,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aracynthtts.  It  was  buiJt  after  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  towns  of  .lEtolia,  bad 
become  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  the  rava- 
ges of  Demetrius  the  jEtolian,  as  Strabo  calls  him,  meaning 
probably  Demetrius  11.  of  Macedon,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
The  old  city  stood  some  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the  new, 
in  the  plain  toward  Calydon.  Leake  supposes  that  the  site  of 
old  Pleuron  was  near  the  modern  Mesolonghi.  5.  Calydon,  to 
the  southeast  of  old  Pleuron,  famed  in  Grecian  story,  and  the 
theme  of  poetry  from  Homer  to  Statius.  We  are  told  by  my- 
thologists  that  (Eneus,  the  father  of  Meleager  and  Tydeus, 
reigned  at  Calydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius  settled  in  Pleuron, 
and  that  frequent  wars  arose  between  them  on  the  subject  of 
contiguous  lands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calydon  the  famous  boar 
hunt  took  place  in  which  Meleager  so  distinguished  himself. 
From  Homer  we  gather  that  it  stood  on  a  rocky  height,  but 
yet  that  its  territory  was  ample  and  productive.  Some  time 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of  the 
AchiEans.  It  was  still  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  time 
of  Ctesar ;  but  Augustus  accomplished  its  dovrafall  by  removing 
the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  Leake  found  what  he  supposed 
to  be  traces  of  Calydon  at  the  hamlet  of  Kurt-Aga.     In  the 
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vicinity  of  Calydon,  but  nearer  the  sea  arose  Mount  Tapkiassus, 
where  Nessus  the  centaur  was  said  to  have  died,  and  to  have 
thus  communicated  a  fetid  odor  to  the  waters  which  issued 
from  it. 

6.  Molycria  or  Molpcrium,  to  the  southeast,  and  close  to  the 
sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  afterward  taken  by  the  ^tolians  and 
Peloponnesians.  According  to  Strabo,  its  foundation  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  return  of  the  Heraclidfe.  Leake  places  its  site 
on  the  first  rise  of  the  hills  behind  the  castle  oiRumili.  7,  An- 
tirrhium,  a  promontory  already  referred-  to  (p.  483),  and  so 
called  from  its  being  opposite  to  Jihium,  another  promontory 
in  Achaia,  It  was  sometimes  styled  Bhium  Molycrtcum,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Molycrium,  and  also  Rhium  ^Holi- 
cum.  The  Turkish  fortress  on  Antirrhium  is  now  called  the 
castle  of  Rumili.  8.  Thermus,  some  distance  inland,  to  the 
northwest,  and  situate  in.the  midst  of  a  very  rugged  and  mount- 
ainous country.  So  great,  in  fact,  were  the  difficulties  of  its 
approach,  and  so  remote  its  situation,  that  it  was  considered 
inaccessible,  and  was  therefore  deemed,  as  it  were,  the  citadel  of 
all  jEtolia.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  for  deciding  the 
elections  of  magistrates  were  held,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid 
festivals  and  commercial  meetings.  Hence  the  place  was  stored 
not  only  with  abundance  of  provisions  and  necessaries  of  life, 
but  with  the  most  costly  ornaments,  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  splendid  entertainments.  This  city  was  taken  by  Philip  III. 
of  Macedon,  in  his  memorable  expedition  into  lE^XoWa,  and 
given  up  to  pillage.  More  than  two  thousand  statues  were 
defaced  on  this  occasion ;  a  variety  of  costly  arms  were  carried 
off,  and  fifteen  thousand  complete  suits  of  armor  were  destroyed. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place. 
According  to  Leake,  Thermus  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
pyramidal  hill,  and  was  of  a  triangular  shape.  He  places  its 
site  at  Vlokho. 

9.  Trichonium,  and  near  the  Lake  Trickonitis,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  city.  Leake  places  it  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  lake,  at  the  modern  Gavala ;  but  Cramer  to  the 
northwest.  The  latter  calls  the  lake  by  the  modern  name  of 
Vrachori;  but  licake  styles  it  Apokuro.  The  remaining  ge. 
ography  of  ^tolia  is  unimportant  and  obscure. 
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i.   LOCRIS, 


(A.)       N*ME,    DiViSlOHB,    &c. 

I.  Locris  was  so  called  from  the  Locri,  its  inhabitants,  of 
whom  there  were  three  distinct  tribes,  namely,  the  Locri 
Osolte,  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and  Locri  Opuntii. 

II.  The  Epicnemidian  and  Opmitian  Locri  alone  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Ozolte ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  these  last  were  not  so 
ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

III.  The  earliest  and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  the  Locrians  to  the  jjcleges ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  in  very  early  times,  some  tribes  of  Hellenic  origin, 
probably  .^olians,  became  intermingled  with  the  Leleges,  and 
that  from  this  fusion  the  Locrian  race  arose. 

1.  LOCEI  OZOL*. 

I.  The  Locri  Osola.  occupied  a  narrow  tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern ahore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  commencing  at  Antirthiwa,  and  terminating 
near  Cirria,  in  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  the  Simii  Crissaas.  To  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoined  the  ^lolians,  and  partly,  also,  in  the  latter  direction,  the  Do- 
rians, while  to  the  east  they  bordered  on  tlie  district  of  Delphi,  belonging  to 
Phocis. 

II.  According  to  Strabo,  the  Ozolie  were  a  colony  from  the  more  celebrated 
Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii  to  the  east ;  and  their  name,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs  {ufu,  "  to  emit  a  stench''),  near 
Mount  Taphiassus,  in  their  vicinity,  on  the  coast,  and  beneath  which  the  cen- 
taur Nesaus  was  said  to  have  been  entombed.  Others,  however,  ascribed  the 
name  to  the  undressed  skins  worn  by  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  while  Archytas, 
an  Ozolian  poet,  derived  the  name  from  the  abundance  of  flowers  which  scented 

III.  Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  wild,  uncivillied  race,  and  addicted  from 
the  earliest  period  to  theft  and  rapine.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  appear 
to  have  sided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter  held  possession  of  Kaupaetus, 
their  principal  city  and  harbor,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  -Etolians,  who  had 
agpoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians. 

Places  among  the  Locri  Ozol.*;. 
1,  Naupactus,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Lo- 
crian territory,  and  close  to  Antirrhium.  It  was  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Heraclidte  having 
there  Imilt  the  ships  {vavi;  and  Trfiywin)  in  which  they  crossed 
over  into  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Persian  war  this  city 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  who  there  established  the  Mes- 
senians,  after  these  last  had  evacuated  Ithome.     The  aequisi- 
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tion  of  Naupactus  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent  station 
for  their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  not  only  afforded  the 
means  of  keeping  up  a  eoramimication  with  Coreyra  and  Acar- 
nftnia,  but  enabled  them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  coast.  On  the  termination  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Naupaotus  surrendered  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the 
Messenians  thence.  Philip  of  Macedon  subsequently  ceded  it 
to  the  jEtolians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
The  modern  town  is  called  Enebeckte  by  the  Turks,  Nepacto 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Lepanto  by  the  Franks.  The  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  2.  (Eneon,  to  the 
northeast,  and  a  sea-port.  Near  it  was  a  temple  of  Nemean 
Jove,  in  which  Hesiod  is  said  to  have  expired.  CEneon  stood 
near  the  modem  Magula,  according  to  Leake.  3.  CEantAe, 
some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  also  on  the 
eoast.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  classic  writers.  It  contained  temples  to  Venus,  Diana,  and 
^sculapius.  Its  site  was  near  Galaxidi.  Cramer  errs  in 
placing  it  at  Veternitza.  4.  Chalmon,  the  last  maritime  town 
of  Locris  on  the  Criss^ean  Gulf,  Leake  places  it  at  Lamaki. 
5.  Amphissa,  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Ozoite,  to  the 
north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Crisssean  Gulf,  and  deriving'  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  mountains  (d/i^i,  "around").  It  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Amphietyons  for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walls 
of  Crissa,  and  cultivate  the  ground  which  was  held  to  be  sacred, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  mo- 
lested travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tory. At  a  later  period,  however,  Amphissa  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  state  when  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  ^tolians.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  mod- 
ern town  of  Saiana  represents  the  ancient  Amphissa.  The 
Sinus  CrisssEUS  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Salona. 

a.LOCRI  EPICNEMIDII. 
The  Locri  Epicnsmidii  occupied  a  small  district  immediatcJy  adjoining  Ther- 
mopylK,  and  confined  between  Mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  and  the  Sea  of 
Eubtea.  Tiiey  were  called  Epicnemidii  from  their  being  adjacent  to  Mount 
Cnemls  {inl,  KinifiiO  "uTrier  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii  under  the  general 
uame  of  Locri. 
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Places  among  the  Locri  EptcNEMiDn. 
1.  Alpeni  or  Alpenits,  just  below  Thermopylffi,  and  wheree, 
as  Herodotus  informs  us,  Lconidas  and  his  little  band  diew 
their  supplies.  2.  Nicma,  to  the  southeast,  occupied  during  the 
Sacred  War  by  Phalfficus,  the  Phocian  general,  in  order  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  Philip  through  ThermopylEe.  Gell  places 
it  at  the  modern  Molo.  3.  Scarpke  or  Scarpheia,  to  the  south- 
east. It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  raised 
the  sea  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  was  buried  beneath  its 
waters.  It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  between  the  modern  vil- 
lages of  Jfo/o  and  Andera.  4.  Thrdnium,  to  the  southeast,  near 
the  Eiver  Boagrius,  and  some  distance  from  the  coast.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
several  years  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  who 
enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Its  site  corresponds  with  an  ancient 
ruin  above  Romani.  5.  Cnemtdes,  a  fortress,  to  the  nortli- 
east,  opposite  to  the  Promontory  of  Cenceum  in  Bubcea,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  distance  of  ten  stadia.  Along  this 
part  of  the  coast  were  the  small  islands  called  Lichades.  In 
one  of  these  islands  was  a  monument  of  Lichas  (whence  the 
name  of  the  group),  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  hurled  into 
the  sea,  in  this  quarter,  by  Hercules,  when  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisoned  tunic. 


I,  The  Ofuntian  Locri  followed  after  the  Epicnemidii,  and  occupied  a  line  of 
coast  of  about  fifteen  mQes,  beginning  a  liltle  south  of  Cnrmides,  and  extending 
to  the  town  o{  Haiti,  on  the  frontier  of  Bceotia.  Inland  their  territory  reached 
to  the  Phocian  towns  o(  Hyampolis  and  Aha.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  city  of  Opus,  their  metropolis, 

II.  The  Opuntian  Locri  pretended  that  they  were  the  most  ancient  Hellenic 
people  in  Greece ;  and  that  Cynus,  their  principal  maritime  city,  had  been  in- 
habited by  Deucalion,  when  he  first  descended  from  Parnassus. 

Places  among  the  Locri  Opuntil 
1.  Daphnus,  the  first  town  on  their  coast,  but  at  an  earlier 
period  included  within  the  limits  of  Phocis.  It  no  longer  ex- 
isted in.  Strabo's  time.  2.  Alope,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
ceding, where  the  Athenians  obtained  some  advantage  over  the 
Locrians  in  a  descent  which  they  made  on  this  coast  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.     3.  Cynus,  to  the  southeast  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  and  opposite  to  jEdepsus  in  Eubcea.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  city  of  the  Opuntian  Locri.  According  to  an- 
cient traditions,  it  had  long  been  the  residence  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha;  and  the  latter  was  even  said  to  have  been  interred 
here.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably  those  near  the  village 
of  Lebanitis.  4.  Opus,  to  the  southeast,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Greece.  It'  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as  the  do- 
main of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  by  Homer  as  the  birth-place 
of  Patroclus.  Plutarch  commends  the  piety  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  observance  of  religious  rites.  This  place  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Opuntian  Locri.  Leake  places  its  site  at  Kar- 
denitza.  Opus  gave  name  to  the  Opuntius  Sinus,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Talanii.  Opposite  to  Opus  was  the  island  of  Alalanta, 
fortified  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with 
a  view  of  checking  the  depredations  of  the  Loerian  pirates  on 
the  coast  of  Eubcea.  It  is  now  called  Talanta.  5.  Naryx  or 
Narycium,  to  the  northwest  of  Opus,  and  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Pho- 
cians  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

5.  DORIS. 
(A.)    Name,  Boundaries,  &  c. 

I.  Doris,  called,  also,  from  its  four  cities,  Dorica  Tetr&pdlis, 
was  a  small  tract  -of  country,  deriving  it?  name  from  its  Doric 
inhabitants.  It  was  situate  to  the  northeast  of  ^tolia,  and 
confined  between  the  high  chains  of  mountains  belonging  to 
that  province,  as  well  as  those  of  Parnassus  to  the  south,  and 
of  (Eta  to  the  east  and  north. 

II.  This  rugged  and  obscure  canton  would  have  presented 
but  little  to  attract  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  the  fourth  and  last  settlement  of  the  great  Do- 
ric race,  before  their  final  migration  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  this  small  tract 
of  country  was  Dryopis,  derived  probably  from  Dryopes,  one 
of  the  earhest  tribes  of  Greece. 

(B.)    HisTOBiciL  Sketch  o¥  the  Dobians. 

I.  The  Dorians  weie  the  moat  powerful  of  the  HelleDic  tribes,  and  derived 
their  origin,  according  to  their  own  account,  from  the  mythic  Donis,  the  son  of 
Hellen.  Modern  scholars,  however,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  make  the 
name  Duriana  (Aupitfc)  equivalent  to  "  Highlanders,"  from  la  and  o^of, 

II.  Herodotna  mentions  live  successive  raigratioos  of  this  race.     Their  first 
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settlement  was  in  Phthiolis,  in  the  time  of  Deucalion ;  the  next,  iinOer  Dorus, 
in  IltstiieDtis,  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pindus,  af- 
ter they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadinteans  from  Hesliseotis  ;  the  fourth  set- 
tlement was  in  Dn/opia,  afterward  called  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

III.  From  the  Doric  Tetrapolis  the  Dorians  migrated  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
though  some  of  their  number  remained  hehind.  This  last  migration  is  com- 
monly termed  the  return  of  the  Heraelida;,  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  eighty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  1104  B.C.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  con- 
nection nliioh  subsisted  between  the  Heraclidie  and  the  Dorians  are  itiTolved 
in  much  obscuiitj.  The  Heraclidie  appear  to  have  been  a  powerful  Aohtean 
family,  united  witli  the  Dorians  in  a  similar  manner  with,  but  by  a  stronger  tie 

iian,  llie  ^Etoliana  cnder  Osylus,  who  are  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  this 
expedition. 

IV.  The  Dorians  were,  from  very  early  times,  divided  into  three  tribes, 
namely,  the  Hyl/eis,  the  Dymartes,  and  the  Pamphyliana.  The  two  latter  arc 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  the  two  sons  of  iEgi- 
mius,  a  mythic  Dorian  king,  and  the  first  claimed  descent  from  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Hercules.  Some,  however,  make  the  HylUis  and  Dymanea  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Dorians,  and  the  Famphylians  to  have  been  made  up  of  volunteers  who 
joined  the  expedition  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

V.  The  Dorians,  when  transplanted  into  the  more  genial  climate  and  the 
i  ample  and  fertile  territory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  seem  always  to  h'avo 

'  a  grateful  recollection  of  their  earlier  abode  in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis, 
and  to  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  that  interchange  of  good  will  with  the 
Dorians  who  had  remained  behind  there,  which  was  especially  cherished  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  toward  their  mother  country,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  their  system  of  colonization.  Lac edsmon,  more  particularly,  as  the 
leading  Peloponnesian  state  of  Dorian  origin,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  as- 
sist its  little  metropolis  when  threatened  by  attacks  from  the  more  powerful 
Phocians  and  the  highlanders  of  CEta. 

VI.  But  still  this  small  territory  was  occasionally  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  neighboring  states,  more  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  Grecian  history, 
during  the  .^tolian  and  Macedonian  wars ;  so  that,  as  Straho  observes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  its  few  towns  should  have  still  existed  when  the  Ro- 
mans became  masters  of  Greece. 

Places  in  the  Doric  Tetrapolis. 
The  Dorian  Tetrapolis  contained,  as  its  name  denotes,  four 
cities.  1.  ErinS-us,  on  the  River  Pindus,  now  tlie  Apostolia,  a 
branch  of  the  Cephisus.  2.  Boeum  or  Boium,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pindus,  and  supposed  Ly 
Lealte  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Mariol&tes.  3.  Pindus,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  stood  above  Erineus.  He  adds,  that  in  its 
vicinity  flowed  a  stream  of  the  same  name  with  the  city  (the 
Pindus,  already  mentioned  by  us),  which  joined  the  Cephisus 
close  to  LilsEa,  a  Phocian  town,  near  which  the  latter  river  rose. 
He  also  informs  us  that  some  writers  gave  to  the  town  of  Pin- 
dus the  name  of  Acyphas,    Leake  supposes  this  place  to  have 
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been  toward  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the  mountain,  which  is 
connected  northward  with  CEta  proper,  and  which  to  the  south 
gives  rise  to  the  River  Mornos,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Nepakto. 
4.  Cytinium,  situated,  according  to  Thucydides,  to  the  left  or 
west  of  Parnassus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri  OzoIje.  It 
was  probably  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  four  Dorian  cities ; 
at  least  it  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  history  than  any 
other.  Leake  thinks  there  canbe  little  doubt  that  Gravia  an- 
swers to  this  ancient  city.  The  modern  town  of  Gravia  stands 
exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  that  led  from  the 
valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of  Amphissa. 

6.  P  H  o  c  i  s. 

(A.)       KiMK,     BODNDAEIES,    &C. 

I.  Phocis  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Phoous, 
the  son  of  ^acus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Epi- 
cnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri,  on  the  south  by  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri  Ozolts  and  Doris,  and  on  the 
east  by  limotia. 

II.  The  territoryof  Phocis  originally  extended  to  the  Eiibujaii 
channel,  but  was  afterward  entirely  separated  fcom  the  sea  by 
Locris.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
range  of  Parnassus,  which  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
through  Phocis  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 
Bwolia. 

(B)    Aspect  OF  THE   CouNTEY,  Ac. 

I.  P.tiiNjssus  and  the  mountains  which  separate  Phocis  froin  Loeria  fonn 
the  upper  valley  of  the  River  Cephisus,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  is  some 
fertile  country,  though  in  many  parts  the  mountams  approach  very  near  boBi 
banta  of  the  river. 

II.  The  southern  part  of  Phocis  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  mountaina 
which  branch  off  to  the  south  from  the  huge  masa  of  Parnassus,  though  there 
are  a  few  fertile  plains  between  these  mountaina,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
celebrated  Crisstean  plain. 

III.  Territorially  speaking,  the  most  valuable  part  of  Phocis  consisted  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cephisus.  It  was  on  the  projecting  mountain  ledges  and  rocks 
on  each  side  of  this  river  that  most  of  the  Pbocian  towns  were  situated. 

(C)  Sketch  of  PHOciiN  Histoky. 
I,  We  know  very  little  respecting  the  early  inhabitants  of  Phocis.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausaniaa,  they  derived  their  name,  as  already  slated,  from  a  king  Pho- 
cus,  son  of  .^acus ;  and  that  the  name  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident 
from  the  Phocians  being  mentioned  by  Homer.  Previous  to  the  Persian  in- 
Tasion,  they  appear  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  wtlh  the 
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Thessalians,  anH  ta  have  been  successAil  in  mamtaining  their  independence. 
Xerses,  at  Ihe  instigation  of  the  Thessalians,  ravaged  Phoci^  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  destroyed  many  of  their  cities. 

If.  The  Phocians  had  no  political  importance  till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra , 
but,  shortly  after  that  event,  circumstances  occurred  which  occasioned  the  cel- 
ebrated Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  in  which  all  the  great  states  of  Greece  were 
more  or  less  concerneii.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  war  is  said  to  have 
been  an  act  of  sacrilege  committed  by  the  Phocians  in  cultivating  a  part  of  the 
Crisssean  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  in 
B.C.  5S5,  to  lie  waste  forever.  But,  whatever  may  have  l>een  tbe  immediate, 
the  real  occasion  of  the  war  was  the  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
which  had  long  prevailed  under  a  show  of  peace.  The  Thebans  used  their  in- 
fluence in  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  induce  the  Amphictyons  to  sentence 
the  Phocians  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  god  for  the  violation  of  the  sacred  land ; 
and,  on  their  refusing  tn  pay  this  ^ne,  the  council  passed  a  decree,  that,  if  the 
fine  were  not  paid,  the  Phocians  should  forfeit  their  territory  to  the  gods,  which 
decree  was,  in  all  probability,  intended  to  reduce  the  Phocians  to  the  condition 
of  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

III.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  Phocians  were  induced  by  Philo- 
melus,  who  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in  the  Phocian  state,  and  was 
a  toan  of  great  talent  and  energy,  to  make  the  bold  attempt  of  seizing  the  city 
and  temple  of  Delphi.  This  attempt  was  successful,  and  tbe  Phocians  obtairied 
in  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  temple  ample  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
This  war,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  was  waged  with  various  success  on  both 
sides.  The  Thebans  and  almost  all  the  northern  states  of  Greece  were  opposed 
to  the  Phocians  ;  and  though  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  willing,  in  con- 

e  of  their  fear  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  to  afford  assistancfe  to  the  Pho- 
5,  the  former  were  too  much  weakened  by  tbe  Pe'oponnesian  war,  and  the 
latter  hy  the  Theban  victories  and  the  formation  of  Messenia  as  an  independent 
state,  to  render  any  elTectua!  aid. 

IV.  But  what  the  Phocians  wanted  in  allies  was  compensated  by  mercenary 
troops ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  struggle  might  have  lasted,  had 
not  the  Amphictyons  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took 
possession  ofDelplji,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.C.  346.  The  Phocians  were 
severely  punished  for  their  sacrilege ;  all  their  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Abse, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  con- 
taining more  than  fitly  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil were  taken  away  and  given  to  Philip.  Many  of  the  towns,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt  soon  afterward,  Phocis  subsequently,  under  the  Roman 
sway,  formed  part  of  the  province  otAchaia. 

(D.)  PLiOEs  IN  Puocrs. 
1.  Cirrka,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  CrisstBUS,  or  Gulf  of 
Salona,  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plistus.  It  was 
the  harbor  of  Delphi,  from  which  it  was  distant  sixty  stadia 
according  to  PausanJas,  and  eighty  according  to  Strabo.  This 
place  is  often  confounded  with  Crissa,  which  stood  more  inland 
between  Cirrha  and  Delphi.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  Cirrhean  plain  and  port  were  inhabited  at  an  early 
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period  by  the  Cirrhtei  and  Acragallidas,  a  nefarious  race,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ransacked 
its  treasures.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted  by  the  Ampbic- 
tyons,  declared- that  a  war  of  extermination  was  to  be  carried 
on  against  these  offenders,  and  that  their  land  was  never  there- 
after to  be  cultivated.  This  decree  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition.  The  port 
of  Cirrha  was  then  demolished,  and  its  territory  declared  ac- 
cursed. This  edict,  however,  was  afterward  violated  by  the 
Amphissians,  who  tilled  the  land  and  repaired  the  port.  It  is 
evident  that  Chrrha  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as 
he  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona.  Ac- 
cording to  Gell,  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  arc  near  the  village  of  Xero- 
pigado.  Above  Cirrha  was  Mount  Cirphis,  separated  from 
the  chain  of  Parnassus  by  the  valley  of  the  Plistus.  2.  Crissa, 
higher  up  than  Cirrha,  toward  the  foot  of  Parnassus.  It  not 
only  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Crissseus,  now  the  Gulf  of  ScUona, 
but  the  plain  also  in  which  it  stood  was  called  the  Crisssan 
plain.  In  this  plain  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated.  The 
CrissEeans  were  charged  fay  the  Delphians  with  undue  exactions 
from  the  strangers  who  came  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle. 
The  Amphiotyons  declared  war  against  them,  which,  after 
lasting  for  ten  years,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Crissa,  B.C. 
588,  the  land  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god.  The  ruios 
of  Crissa  still  exist  at  a  spot  called  Crissa. 

3.  Anticyra,  to  the  southeast-  on  the  coast,  and  celebrated 
for  its  preparation  of  hellebore,  which  grew  on  the  mountains 
above  the  town.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Thessa- 
lian  Anticyra  (page  503).  Although,  like  the  other  Phocian 
cities,  Anticyra  was  for  a  time  dismantled  and  abandoned  at 
the  end  of  the  Sacred  .War,  it  had  survived  many  of  the  other 
towns  of  Phocis  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  an  advantage 
which  it  chiefly  owed  to  its  situation  on  a  sheltered  guif,  and 
its  importance  as  a  pomt  oi  communication  with  the  interior. 
Its  ruins  are  at  Aspraspitia  4  Mideon,  ntar  Anticyra,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  one  hundred  and  si\tj  stadia  from  the  con- 
fines of  Bceotia.  Cramer  places  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay ;  but  Leake  assigns  it  a  po&ition  to  the  northwest  of  An- 
ticyra, and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Desfina.  It  was 
destroyed  vrith  the  other  cities  at  the  termmation  of  the  Sacred 
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War,  and  probably  never  restored.  The  Pharygium  Promon- 
torium  is  Cape  Ag/na,  beyond  which  was,  5.  Mychus,  a  port, 
and  the  extreme  point  of  Phocis  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where 
it  waa  contiguous  to  Bceotia.  It  was  the  port  of  Bulls,  and 
answers  now  to  the  haven  called  Hagios  Lukas. 

6.  Ambryms,  to  the  northeast  of  Anticyra,  situate  in  a  rich 
and  fertile  country,  abounding  in  vines,  and  a  plant  producing 
a  scarlet  dye,  by  means  of  an  insect  which  was  bred  in  the  ber- 
ries. The  tree  meant  was  the  Quercus  coccifera.  This  place, 
havmg  been  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons,  was  rebuilt  and 
fortified  by  the  Thebans  before  the  battle  of  Chreronea.  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Dystomo.  Advancing  toward 
Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  northwest  of  Ambrysus,  we  enter 
on  the  celebrated  road  known  by  the  name  of  Ix^^V  '036^,  or 
"the  divided  way,"  often  mentioned  by  the  Greek  tragedians 
as  the  spot  where  Laius  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  unfortunate  son 
CEdipus.  It  was  also  called  Triodos,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  three  roads  leading  to  Delphi,  Daulis,  and  Ambrysus 
uniting  there.  DodweU  makes  the  modern  name  Derbeni, 
which  means  a  pass.  7.  Lycorea,  to  the  northwest,  and  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since  it  is  stated  in?  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 
Strabo  affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  Delphi.  It  was 
high  up  on  the  mountain,  and  its  site  is  supposed 
to  that  of  the  village  of  Li&kura. 

8.  Delphi,  a  celebrated  city,  the  largest  in  Phocis,  si 
an  elevation  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  side  of  Parnassus,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  most  famous  one  in  Greece.  It 
naturally,  therefore,  became  populous  and  wealthy.  The  in- 
habitants consisted  of  Dorians,  who  farmed  the  privileged  class, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  the  bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The 
constitution  was  originally  monarchieal :  the  kings  were  also 
called  prytanes.  The  Dorian  families  made  an  oligarchy,  from 
which  the  priests,  the  Pythian  court  of  justice,  and  a  limited 
senate  were  chosen,  Delphi  was,  from  very  early  times,  the 
rendezvous  of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphictyony,  the 
organization  of  which  is  attributed  by  Strabo  to  Acrisius,  Its 
Bite  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Casirt. 
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More  particular  Account  of  Delphi. 
The  original  name  of  the  place  was  Fytho ;  and  Homer  does  not  call  it  by  its 
more  modern  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been  deriTed  from  the  caTern 
whence  the  prophetic  vapor  issued,  or  from  the  soTpent  which  Apollo  slew  there. 
{Hesyck;  AeA^dj-,  /i^rpa,  aai  A  iv  AEApoif  dpoKav.)  From  the  description  which 
Strabtt  girea  of  the  cavern,  and  from  the  fact  that  Delphi  was  called  the  "  navel 
of  the  earth."  it  should  eeem  that  the  former  derivation  is  preferahle.  There 
was  a  legend  that  two  eagles,  sent  hy  Jupiier  from  the  east  and  west,  met  at 
Delphi ;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone  adorned  with  two  golden  eagles,  and 
other  devices,  which  was  called  the  navel  stone :  representations  of  this  may 
he  seen  on  many  ancient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  has  relief  repre- 
senting the  combat  between  Apollo  and  Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  The 
oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priestess,  who  sat  upon  a  tripod,  placed  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  who,  having  exhaled  the  vapor,  pronounced  some 
prophecy  in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afterward  set  to  verse  hy  the 
poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  effects  produced  by  the  vapor  upon  sorne  goats  and  the  man  who  attended 
them.  The  great  reputation  of  the  Dclyhian  oracle  made  it  the  ricjiest  slirina 
in  Greece,  as  every  person  who  was  satisfied  with  the  response  he  obtained 
made  a  point  of  offering  some  costly  donation  to  the  temple.  The  first  stone 
temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Trophonius  and  Agamedes ;  this  having  been 
destroyed  hy  fire,  B.C.  548,  a  new  one  was  built  by  the  Amphictyons  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amasis,  the  ting  of  Egypt, 
largely  contributed.  The  Alcmteonidte,  who  contracted  to  build  it.  very  liber- 
ally substitated  Parian  marble  in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  common  stone 
of  which  they  had  undettaken  to  construct  the  edifice.  The  wealth  of  Delphi 
naturally  attracted  planderers.  The  Persians  under  Xerxes  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  treasures  accumulated  there.  The 
Phoeian  leaders  in  the  Sacred  War  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  as  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries.  At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  be- 
can:e  exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gauls,  headed  by  their 
king  Brennus.  These  barbarians,  having  forced  the  defiles  of  (Eta.  possessed 
themselves  of  the  temple,  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The  booty  which  they 
obtained  on  this  occasion  is' stated  to  have  been  immense ;  and  this  they  must 
have  succeeded  in  removing  lo  their  own  country,  since  we  are  told  that,  on 
the  capture  of  Tolosa  (now  Toalouse)  by  the  Roman  general  Offipio,  a  great  part 
of  the  Delphic  spoils  were  found.  Such  is  the  ancoant  of  Strabo.  Pausanias, 
however,  relates,  that  the  Gauls  met  with  great  disasters  In  their  attempt  on 
Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited  through  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
god.  Sylla  is  also  said  to  have  robbed  this  temple ;  and  the  Emperor  Nero  car- 
ried off  five  hundred  statues  of  bronze  at  one  time.  Constantine  the  Great, 
however,  proved  a  more  fatal  enemy  to  Delphi  tlian  either  Sylia  or  Nero.  He 
removed  all  the  sacred  tripods  to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  his  new  city,  and 
among  these  was  the  famous  one  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Platseff, 
found  in  the  camp  of  Mardonius,  and  which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The 
priestess  at  Delphi  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days,  and  never  oftener 
than  once  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  from  its 
being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  held  one  of  their  assemblies, 

Atove  Delphi  rises  Mount  Parnassus,  a  chain  which  extends 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  tlie  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolse 
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to  Mount  (Eta,  and  tn  a  southeasterly  direction  through  the 
middle  of  Phocis  til]  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of 
Bceotia.  The  name,  however,  was  more  usually  restricted  to 
the  lofty  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  Delphi  was  situated. 
According  to  Stephanus,  it  was  anciently  called  Lamassus, 
because  the  ark  or  larnax  of  Deucalion  landed  here  after  the 
flood.  It  is  called  at  the  present  da_y  Li&kura.  This  mountain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 

Parnassus  is  the  highest  moniitain  in  central  Greece.  Strabo  says  that  ii 
could  be  seen  from  the  Acracoiinthus  at  Corinth,  and  also  states  that  ii  was  ofthe 
sarae  height  as  Mount  Helicon,  but  in  the  latter  point  he  was  mistaken,  accoril- 
ing  to  Leake,  who  inibrms  us  that  Liakura  is  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than 
PalaoDuni,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Helicon.  Parnassus  was  covered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  whence  the  epithet  of  •'  snoH-y,"  so  gen- 
erally applied  to  it  by  the  poets.  Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  the  mountain  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  "two  headed"  (Jisdpu- 
foc),  one  of  whicb  Herodotus  names  Hyampda,,  but  which  were  usually  called 
Phadriades.  Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Castalian  Fount,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and.  supposed  to  impart  poetic  inspiration  unto  those 
who  quaffed  its  waters,  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain.  It  at  pres- 
ent is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The  water  which  oozes  from 
the  rock  was  in  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  re- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.  The  fountain  is  now 
ornamented  with  pendent  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  Above  the 
spring,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the  Corycian  Cave,  sa- 
cred to  Pan  and  the  Corycian  nymphs,  which  Pauaanias  speaks  of  as  superior 
to  every  other  known  cavern.  When  the  Persians  were  marching  against  Del- 
phi, a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern.  It  is  described 
by  a  modern  traveller  as  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  aiid  nearly  two 
hundred  wide.  As  far  as  this  cave,  the  road  from  Delphi  was  accessible  by 
horses  and  mules,  but  beyond  it  the  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  an  active  man. 
9.  Tithorea  or  Neon,  above  tJie  Corycian  Cave,  and  near  the 
summit  of  Parnassus,  and  eighty  stadia  distant  from  Delphi. 
Its  luins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  VelUza.  Near  Ti- 
thorea flowed  the  Eivcr  Cachales,  now  Kako-PJieuma,  or  "  the 
evil  torrent."  It  emptied  into  the  Cephisus.  10.  Lilaa,  to 
the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Cephisus.  Pausanias  states  that  the  water  issued  from  the 
spring  at  midday  with  a  sound  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull. 
This  city  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons  at  the 
termination  of  the  Sacred  War,  but  was  restored  by  the  Eceo- 
tians  and  the  Athenians.  Its  site  is  marked  by  rmnf,  cilled  by 
the  usual  name  of  Palmocastro.  11.  Elatea  to  the  northeast 
of  Tithorea,  and  the  most  considerable  and  important  city  tf 
Phocis  after  Delphi.     It  was  situate,  accordmg  to  Piuvanii'-, 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from  Amphissa,  on  a  gently 
rising  slope  above  the  plain  watered  by  the  Cephisus.  It  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but,  being  after- 
ward restored,  was  oc<;upied  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  his  ad- 
vance into  Phocis  to  overawe  the  Athenians,  The  alarm  and 
consternation  produced  at  Athens  by  his  approach  is  finely  de- 
scribed by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  for  the  Crown.  Strabo 
remarks  on  its  advantageous  position,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Bceotia,  and  hence  the  sensation  pro- 
duced at  Athens  by  the  news  of  its  capture.  Its  ruins  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  called  Elephta  or  Lefta,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisus,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  which  unite  with 
the  chain  of  Cnemis  and  CEta.  The  river  Cephisus  has  already 
been  described  {page  481). 

12.  Daulis,  to  the  southeast  of  Elatea,  and  south  of  the 
Cephisus.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antic[uity,  and  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and 
Procne.  Thuoydides  affirms  that  Teres,  who  had  married 
Proone,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  sovereign  of  Athens,  was 
chief  of  Daulis,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Phocis,  by 
a  body  of  Thracians.  By  these  probably  are  meant  the  "  Old 
Thracians,"  or  Pierians.  Philomela  is  often  called  by  the  poets 
"  the  Daulian  bird."  Strabo  asserts  that  the  word  "  Daulos,'' 
s^pifying  a  thick  forest,  was  given  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Livy  represents  Daulis  as  situate  on  a  lofty 
hill,  difficult  to  be  scaled.  The  name  was  changed  at  a  later 
period  to  Daulia  and  Daulium.  Near  the  ancient  site  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Davlia.  13.  HyampoHs,  east  of  Elatea 
according  to  Cramer,  but  to  the  southeast  according  to  Leake. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Phocis,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hyantes,  who  are  named  among 
the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece.  It  was  situate  near  a  defile 
leading  toward  Thermopylce,  and  on  the  road  from  Elatea 
to  Opus.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Amphietyons ; 
but  it  afterward  became  again  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  having  been  restored  iuid  embeiiished  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Bogdana.  14.  Ab(2, 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Argos, 
and  celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apoilo  held  in  great  esteem  and 
veneration.  Its  temple,  richly  adorned  with  offerings,  was 
Ll 
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sacked  and  burned  -by  the  Persians.  Having  been  restored,  it 
was  again  consumed  in  the  "Sacred  War  bj  ihe  Bceotians. 
Hadrian  caused  another  to  be  buiit,  but  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  former.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Abanfcs  of  Eubcea 
came  from  Abee.  This  city,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  its 
temple  and  oracle,  was  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Phocjan 
or  Sacred  War.     Its  ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Exarcko. 


I.  BmoHa,  now  part  oiLivadia,  derived  its  name  from  its  in- 
habitants the  Bceotians  (Boi&irot),  who  were  originally  a  Thes- 
salian  race,  and  drove  out  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  land, 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  vrest  by  Phocis,  on  the  northwest 
by  the  territory  of  the  Loa-iOpuniii,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  tlie  Opuntius  Sinus  and  Euripus,  on  the  southeast 
by  Aitica,  and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 

(B-l       ASFEOT    AND    P  E  0  D  n  0  T  (  T  E  N  E  8  S     OF    THE     C  0  U  M  T  E  Y. 

T.  BcEOri*  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  basins  of  very  irregular 
furm  and  of  aneqiial  dimensions,  namely,  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Cephisus.  The  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Parnes  and  Cithferon.  The  npper  valley  of  the 
Cephisus  belonged  to  the  Phocians. 

II.  According  to  the  recent  survey  of  Captain  CopeJand,  a  mountain  wall 
lines  the  whole  continental  coast  of  the  Euripus,  from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus 
to  the  flats  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sperchius.  A  large  portion  of  this  forms  the 
coast  of  ancient  BiKotia,  the  whole  length  of  which,  following  the  indentations, 
is  perhaps  about  thirty  miles. 

III.  Strabo  describes  the  interior  of  Bteotia  as  consisting  of  hollow  plains, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
Lake  Copais,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  {p.  4S3).  Its  basin  must  be  at 
a  considerable  elevation  ;  but  Thiersch's  assertion,  that  the  level  of  this  lake  is 
more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  an  exaggeration,  and  appears,  in 
fact,  to  be  only  a  guess.  This  lake  is  the  receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage, 
and,  among  pther  streams,  receives  in  particular  the  CephUus  (p.  481).  The 
basin  of  the  Lake  Copais  contains  a  large  amount  of  fertile  land,  capable  of 
crowing  cotton  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

IV.  Bmotia  was  remarkable  in  ancient  times  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
il  was  this  cause,  probably,  more  than  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmos- 
phere, that  depressed  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  the  Bceotians,  and 
justified  the  ridicule  which  their  temperate  and  witty  neighbors,  the  Athenians, 
so  freely  poured  on  their  proverbial  failing.  Some  of  the  principal  productions 
and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  enumerated  in  the  Aobamians  of  Aristoph- 
anes (o.  781,  seq.).  The  linen  fabrics  of  Bteotia  were  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  the  iron  mines,  which  were  anciently  worked  in  the  eastern  chain  of  mount 
ajns,  sunplied  the  material  for  the  famed  Bisotian  cutlery ;  hence  we  read  ir 
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aacieiit  wfiters  of  Aonian  iron,  Aonian  weapons,  and  liclmcts  of  Bceotian  work- 
manship, nhen  eseeOence  is  meant  to  be  described. 

(0.)    Sketch   Of  B(EoTi*H  H:aTOHT,  &c. 

I.  Thece  is,  perhaps,  no  country  of  Hellas,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  which  so  many  and  such  complicated  traditions  exist.  We  may  divide 
the  earliest  of  these  into  two  classes,  one  including  those  traditions  which  refer 
to  the  iGgyptians  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  B<£Otia,  the  other  containing 
those  traditions  to  which  we  owe  the  old  story  of  a  Phtenician  colony.  It  is 
very  diHicult  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  Action  in  these  narratiTes. 

II.  The  best  modern  scholars  are  inclined  to  reject  the  first  class  of  traditions 
allogelher.  The  traditions  of  the  second  class,  which  are  much  older,  and  con- 
sequently more  involved  than  the  former,  relate  that  Thebes  was  founded  by  a 
Phtenician  prince  named  Cadmus,  when  in  search  of  his  sister  Baropa,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Jupiter.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Thebes,  an  inland 
town,  which  had  no  internal  commerce,  and  where  trading  was,  in  fact,  stig- 
matized, should  have  been  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  generally  built  no 
cities  but  as  emporia  for  tralBc,  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  story  is  a  fiction,  and  that  Cadmus  was  an  indigenous 
Theban  name.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  called  Cadmeans,  their 
city  Cadmea,  and  they  carried  this  ethnic  name  along  with  them  into  their  col- 
onies. Cadmus  was  probably  a  deity  of  the  Pelasgie  Tyrrheni.  When  Strabo, 
therefore,  and  other  writers,  inform  us  that  Bttotia  was  occupied  before  the 
arriral  of  Cadmus  by  several  barbarous  clans  iftiderthe  various  names  otASnea. 
Eclertcs,  Tcrttmkes,  and  Hyantea,  we  must  probably  regard  these  as  none  other 
than  branches  of  the  very  Cadmeans  themselves. 

III.  The  Cadmeans,  and  the  cognate  tribe  of  the  Minyans,  occupied  Bceoda 
till  ablml  sixty  years  after  the  tailing  of  Troy,  when  tliey  were  driven  out  by 
the  iEolian  Breotians,  a  Thessalian  people  settled  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  A|ii- 
danus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sinus  Pagas^us,  who  had  themselves 
been  forced  to  leave  their  settlements  by  the  Thessalian  immigration  from  Thes- 
protia.  We  have  only  fragmentary  information  with  respect  to  the  early  history 
ol  the  people  who  from  this  time  continued  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Bieotia,  nor 
are  we  able  to  speak  with  much  certainty  of  the  constitutions  of  the  different 
towns,  and  of  their  relation  lo  one  another.  We  know  merely  that  the  Bceotian 
towns  became  members  of  a  league,  of  which  Thebes  was  at  the  head.  The 
deputies  of  the  confederate  slates  met  in  the  plain  before  Coronea,  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Atbena  of  Iton;  and  this  meeting  toot  place  at  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
biEotia.  Every  one  of  the  confederate  states  was,  as  such,  free,  but  several 
of  them  had  smallertownsdependent  on  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  number  of  the  independent  slates.  They  are  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  fourteen,  and  MuUer  conjectures  them  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orchomemt, 
LeJieilea,  Cm-onia,  Copa,  Haliarlua,  Theses,  Tana^ra,  Ocalea,  Oncheslus,  Aa- 
Ihedon,  Chalia,  Platisa,  and  Ekuthera. 

IV.  The  representatives  of  the  different  towns  of  the  confederacy  were  called 
Bteotarchs,  and  Thebes  had  two  voles  among  them.  The  alTairs  of  the  con- 
fi:deracy  were  debated  at  four  national  councils,  the  Boietarchs  having  the  ini- 
tiative authority,  the  members  of  the  council  the  power  of  confirmation.  The 
BiEotian  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  B.C.  171,  after  having  undergone  many 
changes  and  fluctuations.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  government  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  several  Boiotian  towns,  we  have  good  reason  for  behevtng  that  it 
was  the  same  with  that  of  Thelies  which  was  in  the  historical  times  generallv 
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a  rigid  oiiinii  ny,  Vi'ith  such  a  gOTernment,  the  Thebaiis  musi  iialurally  havt 
been  oi)[)ostd  ;■>  lIis  neighboring  demoeiatical  state  of  Attica;  and  ac«ordinglj 
we  find  them,  about  the  year  507  B.C.,  joining  the  Peloponnesians  and  Chalcid 
iHD3  in  an  attacic  upon  the  Athenians ;  and  probably  the  same  cause  made 
a»eiQ  go  over  to  the  Persians  in  480  B.C.  The  victory  of  PlatieEe  deprived 
them  of  their  authority  in  the  Bceolian  league,  until  the  Lacedemonians,  from 
interested  considerations,  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  the 
lesser  states,  and  restored  to  them,  in  457  B.C.,  the  power  which  they  had  talien 
from  them. 

V.  In  the  year  455  B.C.,  the  decisive  battle  of  CEnophyia  subjected  all  Bteo- 
tia  to  the  Athenians,  and  Thebes  became  democratical ;  but,  a  few  years  after 
(447  B.C.),  inconsequence  of  some  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  democracy, 
tlie  oligarchical  form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  signal  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Athenians  at  Coronea  freed  Bteotia  from  her  foreign  yoke.  Tiie  The- 
bans  were  active  partisans  of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  contributed 
mainly  to  the  downfall  of  Athena ;  but  inthe  year  395  B.C.  they  became  members 
of  the  confederacy  against  Lacedsmon,  which  was  broken  up  in  the  course  at 
the  following  year  by  the  victory  which  Agesilaus  gained  over  them  at  Coronea. 
The  peace  ofAntalcidas  followed  (387  B.C.);  and.fiveyearsafter,  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  by  Phtebidas  the  Lacedemo- 
nian, and  its  subsequent  recovery  by  Pelopidas,  brought  about  another  war  be- 
tween Bteotia  and  Lacediemon,  in  which  the  great  abilities  of  the  Theban  gen- 
erals Epaminundas  and  Pelopidas  made  Bteotia  the  leading  power  in  Greece. 
But  the  former  fell  at  Mantinea,  and  the  power  of  Thebes  fell  with  him, 

VI,  The  Macedonian  influence  now  began  to  prevail ;  Athens  and  Thebes 
were  overthrown  by  Philip  at  Chferonea  (338  B,C-),  and,  three  years  after,  the 
latter  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Aleiander  the  Great.  In  the  year  315  B.C., 
Cassander  rebuilt  Thebes,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  Athenians,  but 
it  never  regained  its  political  importance.  Thebes  favored  the  Human  cause  in 
the  war  with  Perseus,  but  it  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  nothing  under  the  Roman 
dominion. 

(D.)  Places  in  B(eotia, 
1.  Siphcs  or  Tiphw,  the  first  Bceotian  port  on  tho  Mare  Al- 
cyonium,  beginning  from  tho  Phocian  frontier.  It  boasted  of 
having  given  birth  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts.  Its 
site  is  probably  at  tho  modern  Agiani.  The  Mare  Alcyoniwn 
was  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiaeus,  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  peculiar  calmness  of  its  waters 
at  certain  seasons.  2.  Thisbe,  a  few  miles  inland,  and  to  the 
northwest,  noticed  by  Homer  as  abounding  in  wild  pigeons. 
Strabo  says  it  was  stiU  distinguished  in  his  day  for  the  same 
local  characteristic.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Kakosia, 
where,  according  to  Gell,  there  is  still  an  immense  number  of 
rock  pigeons. 

Above  Thisbe  rises  Mount  Helicon,  now  Palisoveum,  so  famed  in  antiquity  as 
the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Pausanias  ascribes  the  worship  of  the  Muses 
here  to  the  Pierians,  or  Old  Thraeiana,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  450), 
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and  who  transferred  from  Macedonia  the  names  of  Libelbra,  Pimplea,  and  tbe 
Pierides,  to  tbe  dells  of  Helicon,  Strabo  affirms  that  Helicon  leiains  its  snows 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  According  to  Leake,  it  is  some  hundred 
feet  less  in  height  than  Parnassus.  On  the  snmmit  was  the  gpove  of  the  Muses, 
adorned  with  several  statues,  and  a  little  below  was  the  fountain  of  Aganippe, 
sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Aganippides.  About  twenty  feet 
above  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Hippoctene,  said  to  have  been  produced  from 
the  ground,  when  Pegasus  first  slruclt  it  with  his  hoof.  Hence  the  name  of 
" Horse's  FoBntain,"'l!rjrin:p^iJii  or'lTTiTOMpvi'i?,  from  iirn-of.  "horse,"  and  cp^vij, 
"  a  fountain."  These  two  fountains  or  springs  supplied  the  small  rivers  Olmiiis 
and  Ptrmeisvs,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  the  Laiie  Copais 
near  Haltartus. 

3.  Ascra,  situate  on  a  rocky  summit  belonging  to  Helicon, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Hesiod.  Pausanias  reports, 
that  in  his  day  on!y  one  tower  remained  to  marlr  the  site  of 
Asora.  Leake  fixes  the  site  at  Pyrgaki,  where  a  ruined  tower, 
whence  the  spot  gets  its  name,  still  remains,  4.  Thesptee,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  forty  stadia  from  Ascra,  and  near  the  foot 
of  Helicon,  looking  toward  tbe  south  and  the  CrissEean  Gulf. 
The  Thespians  deserve  honorable  mention  for  their  brave  and 
generous  conduct  during  the  Persian  war,  when  the  rest  of 
Bceotia  basely  submitted  to  Xerxes.  The  troops  sent  by  them 
to  Tbermopylte,  to  aid  Leonidas,  ehtrao  rather  to  die  at  their 
post  than  desert  the  Spartan  king  and  his  heroic  followers. 
Their  city  was  in  consequence  burned  by  the  Persians,  after 
the  inhabitants  had  evacuated  it  and  retired  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. A  small  body  of  t'lcm,  however,  fought  at  PlatseEe, 
under  Pausanias,  The  Thespians  distinguished  themselves 
also  at  Delium,  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
at  their  posts.  Tbo  Thebans  afterward  basely  fook  advantage 
of  this  heavy  loss  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  bring 
it  under  subjection,  under  the  pretext  of  their  having  favored 
T,he  Athenians.  Phryne,  the  hetEerist,  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  here  she  caused  the  statue  of  Cupid,  which  she  had  received 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  to  be  set  up,  which  added  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  native  city,  from  the  crowd  of  strangers 
who  came  to  view  this  master-piece  of  art.  The  site  of  ThespicR 
is  at  EreiHO  Castro,  or,  as  Leake  writes  it,  Rimokastro. 

5.  Eutresis,  to  the  southeast  of  Thespiie,  and  said  to  have 
been  once  the  residence  of  Amphion  and  Zethus.  It  was  sit- 
nate  C3  the  road  from  Thespite  to  Platate,  and  possessed  a  cel- 
ebraln^d  tempie  and  oracle  of  Apollo.     6.  Leuctra,  likewise  on 
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i!i6  road  from  Thespi^  to  Plateete.  It  was  famed  fur  the  vic- 
tory obtained  here  by  Epaminondas  over  the  Spartans.  Frotn 
that  moment  the  po\fer  and  fame  of  Sparta  began  to  decline, 
Md  after  the  second  victory  of  Epaminondas  over  tliem  at  Man- 
iinea  in  Arcadia,  this  state  ceased  forever  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  The  spot  is  now  called  Lef/ca  (Aei«a).  Leake  less 
correctly  seeks  to  identify  Lef/ca  with  the  ancient  Thespite. 
7.  PlatfBW,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Bceotian  cities,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  CithEcron,  and  near  the  River  Asopus,  which 
separated  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  The  Piata^ans 
withdrew  at  an  early  period  from  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens.  Grateful 
for  the  aid  afforded  by  that  city,  they  sent  one  thousand  soldiers 
to  Marathon,  who  shared  in  the  glory  of  that  memorable  fight. 
They  also  manned  some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemisium. 
PlatteiB  was  famous  for  the  great  battle  which  took  place  iu  its 
vicinity,  in  which  the  Persians  under  Mardonius  were  defeated 
by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 
The  town  had  been  burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  but  was  re- 
built by  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  In  the  third  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  PlatEete  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  forces.  It  was  restored  after  the  peace  of  Antalei- 
das,  but  again  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  Cassander  rebuilt 
it  together  with  Thebes.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  t!ie 
modern  village  oiEokhla.  The  River  Asopus  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  480). 

Mount  Citharon,  et  the  foot  of  which  stood  Platfese,  is  an  elerated  ridge,  di- 
viding BiEotia  first  from  Megaris,  and  afierwafd  from  Attica,  and  finally  uniling 
with  Monnt  Parnes  and  other  summits  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  aide 
of  the  province.  Itwasdedicated,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  to  JupilerCithseronius, 
and  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene  of  many  ev^jits  rn 
corded  by  poets  and  other  writers.  Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  ActKOT, 
the  death  of  Pentlieus.  and  the  esposore  of  (Edipus.  Here  also  Bacchus  wa? 
said  to  hold  his  revels  with  the  satyrs  and  frantic  bacchantes.  The  moilerji 
name  is  Mount  Eiaiia,  from  the  Ibrests  of  fir  (fAutk)  witli  which  it  is  crowned. 
8.  ErythriB,  to  the  east  of  Platfea;,  and  the  parent  city  of  the 
nourishing  colony  of  the  same  name  in  Ionia..  The  Grecian 
forces  were  stationed  here  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platcea!. 
9.  Scolus,  northeast  of  Plai^re.  Its  territory  was  so  rugged 
and  unproductive  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  Never  let 
us  go  to  ScoIns,  nor  follow  any  one  thither."  ].0.  Potnia,  fo 
the  iiorth  of  Scolus,  and  about  ten  stadia  from  Thebes.     Heie 
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was  a  sacred  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  PioseBpiiia.  It  was 
at  Potniffithat  Glaucus  was  said  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  infuriated  mares.  Gell  makes  its  site  nearly  correspond 
with  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Taki.  11.  Theb(B,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  capital, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  Bceotia.  It  was  situated  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Lake  Hylice  (now  Lake  Livadhi)  on  the  north  and  a 
range  of  low  hills  on  the  south.  Thebes  was  fabled  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cadmus  and  a  Phctnician  colony,  and  to  have 
been  called  from  him  Cadmea,  a  name  which,  in  after  days,  was 
confined  to  the  citadel  only,  standing  as  this  did  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  city.  Around  this  citadel  arose  the  later  city,  which 
was  so  disposed  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  occupied  the  part 
north  of  the  citadel.  According  to  an  ancient  legend,  the  city 
was  fortified  by  Zethus,  and  Amphion,  the  wonderful  lyre-player, 
who,  by  his  music,  made  the  stones  move  and  form  the  walls 
round  the  city. 

Previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  city  of  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  the  Epigoni, 
that  is,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  Argive  heroes  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Thebana,  and  from  thb  destruction  it  does  not  appear  to  ha,ve  recovered  be- 
fore that  war,  as  it  toolt  no  part  in  the  espedltion  against  Troy.  In  the  time 
of  Homer,  faowever,  who  calls  it  a  city  "with  seven  gates"  (feroirvSoc),  and 
gives  it  the  epithet  of  tOpOjopof ,  on  account  of  the  extensive  plain  which  formed 
its  territory,  it  appears  to  have  been  agairi  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  335 
B.C.  Thebes  was  destroyed  a  second  time,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  it  had  revolted,  and  had  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Of  the  lower  city  nothing  was  left  on  this  oc- 
casion except  the  gates,  the  temples,  and  the  house  of  Pindar  tho  poet:  six 
thousand  inhabitants  were'killed,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  as  slaves.  Twenty 
years  afterward  it  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  generous  aid  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Messenians,  and  Megalopolitans,  It  suffered  a  third  time  in  B.C.  291, 
nnder  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Diciearchus,  who  saw  Thebes  about  this  time 
or  shortly  alter,  has  left  us  an  interesting  description  of  it.  Its  population  about 
this  time  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  tfty  and  sixty  thousand.  After 
the  Macedonian  lime,  however,  the  city  declined  still  more,  and  Sylla  seems  to 
have  given  it  the  last  blow  by  depriving  it  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  assigned 
tu  the  Delphiana.  Strabo  remarks,  that  in  his  time  it  had  scarcely  the  aj^ear- 
anee  of  a  village.  The  place  which  now  occupies  the  ancient  Cadmea  is  called 
Theba  or  Pheba,  and  in  Turkish  Slim.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Thebes  were 
distinguished  above  all  the  other  Greeks  for  rusticity,  fierceness,  and  passion. 
Hence  a  Thehan  was  always  ready  to  settle  any  dispute  by  fighting  rather  than 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  women  were  celebrated  for  their  gentle- 
ness and  beauty. 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  Thelies  was  a  hill  and  temple  consecrated  lo  A]iollo 
Ismenius,  At  the  foot  of  this  liill  flowed  the  little  stream  of  the  Ismcaus.  Ac- 
cording 111  Dodwell,  the  Ismenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river  than 
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the  Athenian  Ilissus,  for  it  has  no  water  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  be- 
comes  a  torrent,  and  rushes  into  the  Lake  of  Hylice,  to  the  north  of  Thebes. 
The  celebrated  fountain  of  ZhVcewas  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city. 
Gell  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the  Caiimea,  by  some  Turkish  tombs,  which 
he  considered  lo  be  the  ancient  Dirce.  Beyond  Dirce  was  Pindar's  house.  The 
fountain  of  Mars,  said  to  haTe  been  guarded  by  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  was 
above  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius. 

12.  Onchestus,  northwest  of  Thebro,  and  near  the  Lake  jff//- 
lice.  It  took  its  name  from  Onchestns,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
which  deity  had  here  a  celebrated  temple  and  grove.  13.  Ha- 
Uartus,  to  the  west,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  Copais.  Lysan- 
der,  the  Lacedsemonian,  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  the 
walls  of  this  town.  Having  favored  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  prtetor  Lucretius.  The  inhabitants  were 
sold,  and  their  territory  was  given  to  the  Athenians.  14.  Alah 
comAniz,  to  the  west  of  Haliartus,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Minerva,  thence  surnamed  Alaicomeniis.  The  temple  of 
the  goddess  was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Sylla. 
It  was  said  that  when  Thebes  was  taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Alalcomente,  as  being  sacred  and 
inviolable.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  village  of  Su- 
linari.  The  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  town,  was 
named  Tilphussius,  and  from  it  flowed  a  small  stream  called 
Tilphussa.  This  stream  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  soothsayer  Tiresias,  in  consequence  of  his  drink- 
ing of  lis  waters,  which  were  extremely  cold,  15.  Coronea,  to 
the  west  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
founded,  together  with  Orchomenus,  by  the  descendants  of  Atha- 
mas,  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Several  important  actions  took 
place  at  different  times  in  its  vicinity,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  battle  gained  by  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  against  the 
Thebazis  and  their  allies,  394  B.C.  Near  Coronea  was  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  where  the  general  council  of 
the  BfEotian  states  assembled  imtil  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  ruins  of  Coronea  are  observable  near  the  village 
of  Corunies,  on  a  remarkably  insulated  hill.  At  the  distance 
of  forty  stadia  to  the  south  of  Coronea  rose  Mount  Libethrius, 
one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon,  dedicated  to  the  Muses  and  the 
Nymphs,  hence  called  Libeihrides.  There  was  also  a  fountain 
named  Libethrias. 
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16.  Lebadea,  to  the  northwest  of  Coronea,  and  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Phocis.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Lebadus,  an  Athenian,  under  whose  conduct  the  iiihabitanta 
of  the  Homeric  Midea  removed  from  a  neighboring  height,  and 
settled  here  in  the  lower  ground.  Lebadea  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situate  in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into 
which  those  who  wished  to  consult  it  were  obliged  to  descend, 
after  performing  various  ceremonies.  Lebadea  was  richly 
adorned  with  works  of  art,  but  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 
Mithradates.  It  is  now  Livadia,  a  name  which  is  applied 
also  to  a  large  province,  of  which  Eceotia  forms  merely  a  part. 
17.  Chwronea,  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding,  a  city  of  some 
consequence,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle  gained  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  over  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians.  Several 
years  after,  this  town  witnessed  another  and  bloodier  engage- 
ment between  the  Romans  under  Sylla,  and  the  troops  of  Mith- 
radates commanded  by  Taxiles  and  Archelaus.  The  ruins  of 
ChtEronea  are  found  at  the  village  of  Kapurna. 

18.  Orchomenus,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Copats, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cephisus  into  that  lake.  It  was 
the  second  city  in  BtEotia,  and  at  one  time  even  rivalled  Thebes 
itself  in  wealth,  power,  and  importance. 

Its  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the  Phlegyte,  a  lawless  race.  These, 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  goiia  for  their  impiety,  were  succeeded  by  the 
Minyie,  who  came  apparently  from  Thessaly,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as 
the  real  founders  of  Orchomenus,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
"Minyan."  At  this  period  it  was  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  power  that 
Homer  represents  it  as  vjfng  with  the  most  opulent  cities  in  the  world.  These 
riches  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose  by 
MItiyas,  and  which  Pausanias  describes  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Thebes  was  at  that  time  inferior  in  power  to  the  Minyan  city,  and  in  a  war 
with  Erginus,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  become  its  tributary.  As 
another  proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to  which  Orchomenus  had  attained, 
it  is  mentioned  that  Eteocies,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect  a 
temple  to  the  Graces.  Hence  Orchomenus  is  called  by  Pindar  the  city  of  the 
Graces,  and  the  most  prevalent  worship  here  was  that  of  these  divinities. 
Thirlwall  says  that  the  early  legends  atout  the  Minyans  may  be  considered  as 
indications  of  a  natiiie  race,  apparently  Pelasgians,  overpowered  by  jEolian  in- 
vaders. It  was  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  Trojan  war  that  the  jEolian  Bteo- 
tians,  who  had  been  espelled  from  Thessaly,  drove  out  the  Minyans  from  Or- 
chomenus, which  was  then,  with  its  tenitory,  added  to  Bteotia,  and  joined  the 
Bceotian  confederacy.  At  and  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiaa 
war,  we  find  Orchomenus  one  of  the  most  powerful  stales  of  the  Bteotian  league, 
and  having  under  it  the  towns  of  Chteroaea  and  Tegyra.    Its  government  was 
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oligarchical ;  Iho  ruling  order  waa  called  "  Knighls."  It  was  destroyed  by  tbe 
Thebans  in  368  B.C.,  hut  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modern  vDlage  of  Scripa.  Near  Orchomeiius  flowed  the 
small  river  Melas,  and  in  the  marshes  near  the  junction  of  this  liver  with  the 
Cephisus  grew  the  auletic  or  flute  reed,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments.  Plinj  describes  it  as  very  long 
and  without  knots.     Leake  says  they  are  still  produced  here  in  abundance. 

19.  Larymna,  on  the  coast,  and  belonging  originally  to  the 
territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii.  Near  it  the  Lake  Copaia  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  sea  by  subterranean  passages.  (Con- 
sult page  482,  k  III,,  IV.)  The  precise  spot  where  the  stream 
issued  from  under  ground  was  named  Anclidi,  and  near,  it  was 
a  very  deep  lake.  There  were,  strictly  speaking,  two  places 
named  Larymna,  an  upper  or  northern,  and  a  lower.  Leaving 
the  sea  in  order  to  return  to  the  Lake  of  Copais,  we  have  to 
cross  the  ridge  of  Mount  Ptous,  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
seat  of  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Apollo,  On  its  western  slope, 
and  near  the  shore  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  ^tood,  20  Acraphia  or 
Acraphium,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  looked  upon  by 
some  writers  as  the  Arne  of  Homer.  It  had  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus. Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  ol  Karditza. 
21.  Copa;,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  precedmg,  giving 
name  to  the  Lake  Copais,  on  which  it  stood,  and  situated  near 
the  deepest  part  of  it.  It  contained  temples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres, 
and  Serapis.  The  modern  village  of  Topolia  is  on  the  ancient 
site,  which  Dodwell  describes  as  a  low,  insular  tongue  of  land, 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptous.  The  Lake  Copais 
was  chiefly  fotmed  by  the  River  Cephisus,  and  is  now  called 
the  Lake  of  Topolia.  Anciently,  however,  this  lake  received 
various  names  from  the  different  cities  situated  along  its  shores. 
At  Haliartus  it  was  called  Haliartius  Lacus ;  at  Orchomenus, 
Orchomenius.  Homer  and  Pindar  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  Cephlsis.  That  of  Copais,  however,  finally  prevailed,  since 
Cop^,  as  already  remarked,  was  situate  near  the  deepest  part 
of  it.  This  was  by  far  the  most  considerable  lake  in  Greece, 
being  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in  circuit. 
It  was  famous  for  its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were 
esteemed  highly  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.  According  to 
Dodwell,  they  are  still  held  in  high  repute.  For  an  account 
of  the  outlets  ofthis  lake,  consult  page  482.  Tradition  asserted 
that  near  CopEe  there  stood,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  two  ancient 
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cities,  named  Eleusis  and  Athents,  and  Stephanos  reports  tliat, 
when  Crates,  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  drained  the 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  latter  town  became 
visible. 

22.  Hyle,  a  small  town,  northeast  of  Thebes,  mentioned  more 
than  once  by  Homer,  and  giving  name  to  the  Lake  Hylice,  nov/ 
Livadhi  or  the  Lake  of  Stnzina.  Hyle  appears  to  have  been 
renowned  fof  its  manufacture  of  shields.  The  celebrated  seven- 
fold shield  of  Ajax  was  made,  according  to  Homer,  by  Tjchius 
of  Hyle.  23.  Harma,  northeast  of  Thebes,  in  the  direction  of 
Chalcis.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fate 
of  Amphiaraus,  who  disappeared  on  that  spot,  together  with 
his  chariot  {apiia)  and  horses.  24.  Mycalessus,  an  ancient  city, 
to  the  northeast  of  Harma,  and  known  to  Homer.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  all  cruelly  butchered,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athens.  25.  Aulis,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  a  sea-port  celebrated  as  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Grecian  fleet  when  about  to  sail  for  Troy. 
Strabo  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbor  of  Aulis  could  not  contain 
more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet  must  have  assembled  in 
the  neighboring  port  oi  Bathys,  which  was  much  more  exten- 
sive. Bathys  is  still  called  Yathi,  and  is  described  by  Gell 
as  an  excellent  harbor.  26.  Salgdneus,  above  Aulis,  and  an 
important  post,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Euripus. 
27.  AnlMdon,  northwest  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  coast.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  Diciearchus  represents  the  inhab- 
itants in  his  time  as  nearly  all  fishermen,  and  claiming  descent 
from  Glaucus,  the  sea-god.  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  The  Cabiri,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
worshipped  at  Anthedon.  28.  TanSgra,  southeast  of  Thebes, 
and  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus.  Its  earlier  appellation 
was  Grwa.  An  obstinate  battle  was  fought  in  its  vicinity  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans  prior  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  in  which  the  former  were  worsted.  Tanagra  was  famous 
for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocks.  The  modern  village  of  Grim&da 
or  Orim&la  marks  the  ancient  site. 

29.  Delium,  to  the  northeast,  close  to  the  sea,  and  facing 
Eretria  in  Eubcea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  in,  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Bceotians,  when 
the  former  were  totally  routed.     It  was  in  this  engagement 
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that,  according  to  some  accounts,  Socrates  saved  the  Hfe  of  Xen- 
ophon,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Alcibiades.  Some  vestiges  of 
it  still  remain  near  the  village  of  Dramisi.  30.  Oropus,  to  the 
east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aeopns. 
From  its  situation  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  this 
place  was  acontinualsubject  of  dispute  between  the  two  people. 
It  is  now  called  Oropo.  31.  Delphinium-,  a  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Afiopus,  sometimes  called  the  Sacred  Port  ('lepdf  At/i^). 

8.  M  E  G  -^  K I  s. 
(A.)    Kjme,  Boundaries,  &,<;. 

I.  Meg-aris,  according  to  one  tradition,  derived  its  name  from 
Megarus,  a  Bceotian  chief,  and  a  son  of  ApoUo  or  Neptune 
According  to  others,  however,  it  had  this  name  from  the  earli- 
est historical  times. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bwoiia;  on  the  west  by 
the  Sinus  CorinlMacus;  on  the  southwest  by  the  territory  £if 
Corinth  ;  on  the  south  and  southeast  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus, 
now  the  GnU  ai  Engia ;  and  on  the  east  and  northeast  by 
Allica. 

Ill,  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  con- 
tains only  one  plain  of  small  extent,  in  which  tlie  capital.  Me- 
gOra,  was  situated.  The  rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  cal- 
careous. The  country  is  very  deficient  in  springs.  The  ex- 
treme breadth  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  and  the  area  of  the  country  is 
calculated  by  Clinton  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

Megaria  was  separated  from  Bceotio  by  llie  tango  of  Mount  Cilkaron,  and 
from  Attica  bj  the  high  land  which  Jescenda  from  the  northwest  boundary  of 
Attica,  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusia  in  two  summits, 
anciently  called  Kerala  (Kfpara),  or  "  the  Horna,"  and  now  Eandili.  It  was  di- 
vided from  the  Corintliian  territory,  on  the  southwest,  by  the  Onean  range  of 
mountains,  througli  which  there  were  only  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaris. 
One  of  these  roads,  called  the  Scironian  Pass,  was  said  to  have  been  the  haunt 
of  the  robber  Sciron,  who  plandered  travellers,  and  then  threw  them  from  the 
high  rocks  into  the  sea,  until  he  was  overcome  and  treated  in  the  same  way  by 
Theseus.  This  narrow  pass  was  situated  between  Megara  and  Crommyon,  a 
small  maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth.  The  road  followed  the  shore  for 
the  space  of  several  miles,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  laod  side  by  a  lofty  mountain 
range,  while  toward  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  precipices.  Pausanlas 
reports  that  it  was  afterward  rendered  more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
being  made  wide  enough  for  two  vehicles  abreast.  At  present,  however,  it 
t.iaiits,  according  to  Thiersch,  only  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places, 
l,eake,  cm  the  other  hand,  says  Ihat  it  is  only  practicable  by  fool  passengers. 
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I'ho  other  road,  foliowing  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  crossed  the  Gera- 
iican  Mountains,  wliich  belong  to  the  Onean  range,  and  led  to  Pagte,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  thence  into  Bceotia. 

(B.)  Sketch  of  the  Histoev  of  M  e  b  a  k  i  e. 
i.  AccoED(No  to  the  traditions  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Car,  the  son  of  Pbo- 
loneus.  originally  reigned  at  Megara,  and  was  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  generations,  by  Leles,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  name  otLdeges.  Le- 
lex  was  succeeded  by  Cleson,  and  Cleson  by  Pylas.  By  the  marriage  of  Pylas 
with  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  Megara  beeanae  annexed  to  Attica ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Megaris  also,  in  early  times,  belonged  to  Attica,  since  it  is 
represented  on  the  best  authority  that  Megaris  formed  one  of  the  four  ancient 
divisions  of  Attica. 

11.  On  the  death  of  Pandion,  Megaris  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  son  Nisus ;  but  it 
was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  during  the  reign  of  Codrus,  when  the  Dorians 
invaded  Attica.  A  Corinthian  colony  was  settled  at  Megara,  and  the  country 
was  from  Ijiis  time  regarded  as  a  Doric  state.  It  remained  for  some  time  sub- 
ject to  Corinth ;  but  it  aJterward  asserted  its  independence,  although  at  what 
lime  is  uncertain.  Its  wealth  and  power  rapidly  increased,  as  ia  evident  from 
the  numerons  colonies  which  it  planted,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Se- 
Ijmbria,  Calchedon,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,  and  Hyh- 
Itcan  Megara  in  Sicily:  The  navy  of  Megara  was  once  powerful  enough  to 
cope  with  that  of  Athens ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  obstinate  strug^e 
Uiat  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  recover  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  Megarians. 

Hi.  The  government  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Dorian  land- 
holders ;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their  power  by  Theagenes,  who  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  parly,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  about  B.C.  620. 
He  adorned  the  city  with  several  public  buildings.  He  married  his  daughter 
to  Cylon,  who  was  assisted  by  him  in  his  attempt  to  usurp  the  government  at 
Athens.  Theagenes  was  at  length  espcDed  from  Megara;  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  most  violent  struggle  arose  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  poems  of  Theognis,  a  native 
of  Megara,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  shortly  before  the  death  of  Solon,  and 
to  have  lived  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars. 

IV,  For  some  time  after  the  Persian  wars,  Megara  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war  with  Corinth ;  and  her  enmity  to  Corinth  was  the  occa- 
sion of  her  forming  an  alliance  with  Athens,  about  B.C.  461.  Athenian  garri- 
sons were  placed  in  Megara  and  PegED  ;  but  sis  years  afterward  the  Megarians 
renounced  their  alliance  with  Athens,  and  put  to  death  the  Athenian  garrison 
at  Megara.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  democratic  party 
formed  a  plan  for  surrendering  the  city  to  Athens,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas  with  a  Lacediemonian  force.  "We  read  little  more  of  Megara 
in  Grecian  history.  In  B.C.  357,  democracy  was  again  tJie  established  consti- 
tution. Megara  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  Demetrius ;  it  was  h1s<> 
taken  hy  the  Romans  under  Metellus.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  invasion  of 
Alarie  ;  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

(C.)    Places  in  Mboabis. 

1.  Megdra,  the  capital  of  Megaris,  situate  at  the  foot  of  two 

hills,  on  each  of  which  a  citadel  was  built.     These  hills  were 
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named  Carta  and  Alcathous.  It  was  connected  ivith  the  port 
of  Nisaa  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which  was  about  eight 
stadia,  according  to  Thucydides,  They  were  erected  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  time  when  the  Megarians  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.  The  distance  from  Athens  was  two 
hundred  and  ten  stadia,  as  we  learn  from  Proeopius.  Chry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  Modern  travellers  generally 
reckon  eight  hours.  Alaric,  as  already  remarked,  nearly  ruined 
this  once  flourishing  place.  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was 
the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not  restored  by  Hadrian,  in 
consequence-  of  its  inhabitants  having  murdered  Anthemooritus, 
the  Athenian  herald.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  to'wn 
of  Megara.  2.  Nisaa,  the  harbor  of  Megara,  with  a  citadel 
called  also  Nisaa.  This  citadel  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  but  might  be  cut  off 
from  the  city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  walls.  The  port 
itself  was  sheltered  by  the  small  island  of  Minoa,  which  lay  off 
it-  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Minoa  had  become  connected  with 
the  main  land,  and  is  called  by  him  a  promontory.  3.  Paga, 
a  port  on  the  shore  of  the  Mare  Alcyonium,  and  the  first  place 
after  leaving  the  Eceotian  frontier.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Athenians  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  used  by  them 
as  a  naval  station.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern 
harbor  of  Psatho.  4.  JEgosthenw,  placed  by  Cramer  to  the 
southeast  of  Pagre,  but  by  Leake  to  the  northeast  of  it.  To 
this  place  the  Lacedsemonians  retreated  by  a  diiJioult  road  along 
the  coast,  after- their  defeat  at  Leuctra.  Its  site  is  marked  by 
the  modern  village  of  Porto  Ghermano.  5.  Tripodiscus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Geranean  chain  of  mountains,  a  part  of  the  Onean 
range.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Susarion,  one  of  the  earliest 
comic  poets  of  Greece. 


I.  Attica  ('Att(«^)  derived  its  name,  according  to  some,  from 
Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus,  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
the  country.  Others,  however,  deduced  it  from  Acte  (dsyq, 
"shore"),  in  allusion  to  its  maritime  situation  and  great  ex- 
tent of  coast ;  and,  according  to  these,  the  country  itself  was 
actually  known  by  the  appellation  olAcle,  even  before  the  reign 
of  Cranaus. 
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II.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  tlie  name  Atiica 
contains  the  element  Attk  or  Ath,  which  we  observe  in  the 
words  Attk'is  and  Ath-entB. 

in.  Attica  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  triangle,  the  base 
of  which  is  common  also  to  Baofia,  while  the  two  sides  lie  upon 
the  sea,  and  the  vertex  is  formed  by  the  Promorftory  of  Sunium. 
The  prolongation  of  the  western  side,  till  it  meets  the  base  at 
the  extremity  of  CithEeron,  served  also  as  a  common  bonndaxy 
to  Attica  and  Megaris.  Hence  Attica  may  he  said  to  be  bounded 
on,  the  north  and  northwest  by  Bceotia,  and  on  a  part  of  its 
western  side  by  Megaris,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  be 
washed  by  the  sea. 

(B.)       DescbiftION    OF    THE     COUNTEV. 

I.  A  WILD  and  rugged,  though  not  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  bearing  the  name 
of  CiihaTOtt  on  the  west,  and  of  Fames  toward  the  east,  divides  Attica  from 
Bteotia.  A  considerable  part  of  the  range  of  Parnes  is  eoTered  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  arbutus,  and  wiid  pear  trees.  Lower  ridges,  branching  off  to  the 
south,  and  sending  out  arms  toward  the  east,  marlt  the  limits  of  the  principal 
districts  which  compose  tliis  little  country,  the  least  proportioned  in  extent  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  its  fame  and  its  importance  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

II.  The  most  extensive  of  the  Attic  plains,  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  uni- 
form level,  but  is  broken  by  a  number  of  hills,  is  the  Alkemajt,  or  that  in  which 
Athens  itself  lies,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock,  and  in  which,  according  (o 
the  Attic  legend,  the  olive,  still  its  most  valuable  prodactjon,  first  sprang  up. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  .Wonnl  PcttSctiait,  and  by  the  range  which,  under 
the  names  of  the  greater  and  the  leE2orifjin«!iii,  advances  till  it  meets  the  sea 
at  the  Promontory  of  Zoster, 

III.  The  upper  part  of  Pentelicus,  which  rises  to  a  greater  height  than  Hy- 
mettus,  was  distinguished,  under  the  name  of  Epacria  or  Diacria,  as  the  Attic 
Highlands,  This  range,  which,  after  trending  eastward,  terminates  at  the  Prom- 
ontory of  Cynoiscma,  forms  with  Mount  Fames  and  the  sea  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Matalhon. 

IV.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Hymcttus,  a  comparatively  level  tract,  separated 
from  the  coast  by  a  lower  range  of  hills,  seems  to  have  been  that  which  was 
called  Mesagsa,  or  the  midland  country,  and  is  still  termed  Mcaogia.  The  hills 
which  inclose  it  meet  in  the  raountabous  mine  district  of  Laurium,  and  end  with 
the  Promontory  of  Sunium,  the  southernmost  foreland  of  Attica. 

V.  The  tract  on  the  coast,  between  Suniom  and  Cape  Zoster,  a  range  of  low 
hills  and  undulating  plains,  was  designated  by  (he  name  of  Paralia,  tic  the  sea- 

VI-  On  the  western  side,  the  plain  of  Athens  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills, 
issuing  from  Parnes,  and  successively  bearing  the  names  of  Jcariuj,  CerydaUus, 
and  JEgaleus,  as  it  stretches  toward  the  sea,  which,  at  the  Promontory  of  Am- 
jihiaU,  separates  it  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  from  the  island 
uf  Sdlamis.  It  parts  the  Athenian  from  the  Eleusiman  plain,  in  which  stood  the 
city  ofElousis. 
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VII.  Thf  (■tiief  pan  uf  Li.e  Ekusinian  plain  was  CEllyd  Lhu  T'.'.iJ.j  -c  )>;--  :n? 
inuicnt  wii'.ers.  from  the  demus  of  Tkria,  and  extended  betivien  the  rang"  d.' 
.EgalPUB  3i(!  Eleus  is,  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  to  (he  north  u'p;.  TLra 
plain  and  the  Ranan,  which  last  also  formed  part  of  the  Eleusininn,  v.e:s  in- 
markdble  for  their  fertility,  and  were  celebrated  in  the  Attie  mj-tiiol^gj  as  (!ie 
soil  which  had  been  first  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  ofhar"est6. 

VIII.  Attica  is,  OB  the  whole,  a  meagre  land,  wanting  the  fatness  of  the  Bfflo- 
lian  plains,  and  the  freshness  of  the  Bteotian  streams.  The  waters  of  its  (irin- 
cipal  river,  the  Cephisus,  are  expended  in  irrigating  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Athens ; 
and  the  Iliasus,  though  no  less  renowned,  is  a  mere  brook,  which  is  sometimes 
swollen  into  a  torrent.  It  could  scarcely  boast  of  more  than  two  or  three  fertile 
tracts,  and  its  principal  riches  lay  in  the  hearts  of  its  mountains,  in  the  silver  of 
Laurium,  and  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  It  might  also  reckon  among  its  pfico. 
Uar  advantages  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  fragrance  of  its  shrubs,  and  ihe  fineness 
of  its  fruits, 

IX.  But  in  its  most  flourishing  period  the  produce  of  Attica  was  iieror  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  industry  was  constantly 
urged  to  improve  their  ground  to  the  utmost.  Traces  are  still  visible  of  the 
laborions  oullivation  which  was  carried,  by  means  of  artificial  terraces,  up  the 
sides  of  theii  barest  mountains.  After  all,  they  were  compelled  to  look  even 
to  the  sea  for  subsistence.  Attica  would  have  been  little  but  for  the  position 
which  it  occupied  as  the  southeast  foreland  of  Greece,  with  valleys  opening  on 
the  coast,  and  ports  inviting  the  commerce  of  Asia.  From  the  top  of  its  hills 
the  eye  surveys  the  whole  circle  of  its  islands,  which  form  Its  maritune  suburbs, 
and  seem  to  point  out  its  historical  destination. 

S.  As  to  the  ancient  population  of  Attica,  it  is  difiieult  to  eome  fo  any  satis- 
factory  conclusion.  Clinton  consideTB  that,  about  B.C.  317,  it  may  have  been 
five  bunijred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty,  a  large  popula- 
tion for  such  3  territory  (being  above  seven  hundred  to  the  square  mile),  even 
if  we  take  into  account  that  it  contained  a, populous  city.  At  the  present  day, 
Attica  is  one  of  the  eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  contains  one 
city,  Athens,  and  above  one  hundred  villages.    The  population  is  not  known. 

I.  If  we  want  any  proof  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  political  communities 
m  Attica,  and  its  occupation  at  some  time  by  a  people  not  of  the  same  Greek 
stock  as  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  we  may  find  it  in  the  names  of  mountains, 
streams,  and  places.  The  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  are  in  all  countries 
the  most  permanent  memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Many  Attic  names  can 
be  explained  from  the  Greek  language  as  known  to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced 
to  personal  names  which  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there 
still  remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison  of  Greek  words 
with  those  of  kindred  languages,  or  which  we  can  not  eiplain  at  all ;  such  are 
Ceph'isita,  U-issus,  Hym-eltaa,  BrU-essiis  or  Bril-citus,  Gatg-ellus,  Para-es  (com- 
pnre  I'arn-assus),  Braur-an,  MaratK-on,  San-iam,  &e. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  settlements  in  -\tlica  is  found  in 
the  numerous  political  divisions,  of  which  traces  remained  in  the  historical  pe. 
riod.  The  oldest  political  division  of  Attica  known  by  tradition  was  that  by 
Cecrops  into  twelve  parts,  the  names  of  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belong 
to  that  class  of  words  which  the  Greek  language  can  not  explain.  Another  di- 
vision into  four  parts,  among  the  four  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  thp  physical  divisions  of  the  Attic  peninsula,  inclading  in  this  term  Megaria, 
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which  Htlcrwarc!  ft;ll  into  the  here  is  an  historital 

fact  eanlained  in  the  divisioi:  iiur  sons  of  PandioD 

appears  from  there  being  thr  ttica  after  the  sepa- 

ration of  Megarls,  which  thr  id-work  of  the  three 

political  parties  in  the  time  :  were  the  DiecraoT 

Hypsracrti,  the  inhabitants  o  egion  and  the  rangs 

of  Parnes ;  Ihe  Men  of  the  ?  plain  of  Athens,  and 

probably  the  Eleustnian  alsc  li,  or  inhabitants  of 

the  Paralia  {sea- coast),  to  wl 

III.  A  division  into  four  triftes  (pu/ot),  ana  also  a  oivision  into  four  castes,  is 
attributed  to  Ion.  This  division  into  four  tribes  renaained  until  the  time  of  Clis- 
thenes,  who  increased  the  number  lo  ten.  These  ten  were  called  Hippothoontit, 
Anliochis,  Cecropis,  Erechtheis,  Pandionis,  Leontis,  XgeU,  Acamantit,  (Ends,  and 
Mantis.  The  ten  tribes  were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  sevenly-fonr 
demi  {S^itoi)  or  townships,  each  demos  apparently  containing  a  town  or  small 
village.  Under  Macedonian  influence  two  tribes  were  added,  Antigonla  and 
Demftrias,  hut  these  were  afterward  changed  lo  Ftolemau  and  Altalis.  A  new 
tribe  was  added  in  honor  of  Hadrian. 

IV.  The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war  of  Troy,  is  of 
a  mythical  character.  ActKUs  was  the  first  king  of  Attica,  Cecrops,  accord- 
ing to  one  fable,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  tnarriad  the  daughter  of  Actfeus, 
and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy ;  aocord;ng  to  another  fable,  he  was  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  brought  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  social  life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athenians.  Of  the  sucnessora  of  Ce 
crops,  Ereehlheus  the  first,  otherwise  called  Erichthonius,  was  of  divine  or  un- 
known descent.  A  second  ErechUieus  fought  with  the  Eumdpid^  of  Elensis, 
and  lost  his  life,  .^geus,  the  son  of  the  second  Pandion,  in  the  course  of  time 
came  to  the  throne ;  and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  As  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Athenian  poiity, 
who  united  into  one  confederation  tlie  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or 
cities  of  Attica,  established  by  Cecrops,  he  appears  to  be  invested  with  thfi  char 
acter  of  an  historical  personage. 

V.  If  we  endeavor  to  trace  the  history  of  Ihe  Athenian  people,  we  find  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  expressed  by  the  statement  that  Ihey  were  Autocliiha- 
ncs,  sprung  from  the  earth,  or  a  people  coeval  with  the  land  which  they  inhab- 
ited. Herodotus  says  that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenes,  or  Greeks.  Such  i  change  implies  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  one  race,  while  it  was  already  in  possession  of  another ;  it 
implies,  also,  either  the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering  races, 
or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  former  is  sup- 
ported by  more  probabilities.  Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  father  of  Achieus  and  Ion  ;  and  thus 
the  name  Ionian  became  attached  to  the  Attic  soil.  Wo  have  the  historical 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  Clislhenes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ion. 

VI.  The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its  historical  com- 
mencement, terminated  with  Codrus,  when  the  office  of  king  ceased  at  Athens, 
and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  archon  or  governor,  whose 
ofGee,  from  being  at  first  hereditary  and  for  life,  was  by  degrees  changed  into 
a  decennial,  and  finally  into  an  annual  office.  When  the  last  change  took  place, 
a  farther  alteration  was  made  by  distributing  the  duties  of  the  archon  among 
nine  magistrate.';  instead  cf  giving  them  all  to  one.    From  the  death  of  Codrus 
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to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  Athenian  bistory  presents  but  few  and  doubtful  facts , 
and  though  the  personality  of  Solan,  and  his  framing  of  a  code,  can  not  be  mat- 
ters of  doubt,  yet  the  events  of  his  life  belong  to  that  epoch  where  the  records 
ofhiatory  are  still  obscure  and  disputed.  With  the  legislation  of  Soion  (B.C. 
594)  Athenian  history  begins  to  assume  a  more  definite  form,  and  the  same 
epochmarks  the  historicaloommencement  of  that  series  of  events  which  brought 
the  inhabitanlsof  the  countries  east  of  the  Tigris  into  connection  with  the  south 
of  Europe. 

VII.  The  history  of  Athens  now  beeomes  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  Greece  in  general,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given  a  rapid  sketch 
(page  468,  seqg.).  Its  political  history  during  and  after  the  age  of  Alexander 
is  of  little  importance.  The  city  was  often  involved  in  the  revolutions  and 
movements  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  unjoyed  internal 
tranquillity  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it  owed  chiefiy 
to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers  of  Macedonia.  Soon  aller  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Lamian  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost 
the  last  tbcble  spark  of  that  mditary  spirit,  which  once  led  it  to  triumph  ovei 
the  armies  of  the  East.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Mu- 
nycbia  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  (B.C.  323) ;  and  the  death  of  Fhocion,  which 
look  place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her  ancient  stales- 

VIII.  Oassander,  having  got  possession  of  Athens  (B.C.  317),  appointed  De 
metrius  of  Pbaierum,  supported  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  the  governor  of  the 
city.  During  ten  years  Demetrius  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  prosperity,  at  least 
repose.  During  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
tbe  Romans,  the  Athenians,  together  with  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  the 
part  of  the  foreign  invaders.  Atbens,  though  weak  in  the  field,  was  still  strong 
within  her  walls ;  the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Pineus  and  the  city 
before  the  Romans  could  come  to  their  assistance ;  but,  failing  in  his  object,  he 
turned  his  vengeance  against  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  Attic  plain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of 
Philip  was  most  destructive  to 
Athens  itself  escaped. 

IX.  The  next  great  calamity  of  Athensw 
Sjlla  (B.C.  86).  This  was  the  first  time  tl 
been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Sylla  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Pineus,  together 
with  the  great  arsenal  ofPhifo,  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens  was 
annihilated.  Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her  po- 
litical power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  of  philos- 
ophy, and  a  favorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  From  the  time  of  Ju- 
hus  Ctesar  to  that  of  Hadrian,  it  was  occasionally  honored  by  the  visits  of  the 
masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  them  it  owed  much  of  that  splendor  which 
Pansanias  admired  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  gradual  decay  of  its 
buildings  has  been  attributed,  with  good  reason,  partly  to  the  decline  of  paganism, 
and  to  the  slow  though  gradual  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

(D.)    Plices,  &c.,  in  Attic*. 
AlhentE,  now  Athens  ('A6Tjva[),  the  capital  of  Attica,  situ- 
ated about  five  miles  from  the  coast,  and  occupying  part  of  the 
central  plain  of  Attica,  together  wit!i  some  heights,  which  run 
down  into  the  plain.     Of  these  eminences  tha-most  conspicuous 
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are  Mount  Lycabeitm,  with  its  peaked  summit,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  city ;  erroneously  called  Anchesmus  by  Leake ;  the 
Acropolis,  or  citadel ;  the  Areopagus,  opposite  to  the  west  end 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  the  hill  of  the  Musmm,  the  highest  em- 
inence on  the  south.  On  the  east  of  the  city,  the  little  river 
Ilissus  ran  in  a  southwest  direction,  separating  the  heights  of 
Athens  on  the  west  from  the  higher  and  more  continuous  range 
of  Hymett«s  on  the  east.  This  little  river,  which,  in  its  natural 
state,  may  have  reached  the  marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is 
now  reduced  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  channels  for  ar- 
tificial irrigation,  to  an  inconsiderable  stream.  Another  river, 
the  CepMsus,  ran  due  south,  past  the  western  side  of  the  eity, 
at  the  distance  of  about'  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls. 
This  is  also  nearly  exhausted  at  present  by  the  cuts  for  irriga- 
tion before  it  reaches  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pirrous.  Athens 
had  three  harbors.  Pirates  (the  largest),  Munychia,  and  Phale- 
rum,  and  it  was  connected  with  these  by  Long  Walls,  as  they 
were  called  (Ma/cpa  Teixi)i  wliioh  abutted  on  the  city,  respect- 
ively, at  the  hill  of  the  Museum  and  the  Gate  of  the  Piraeus. 
A  more  particular  account  of  these  walls  will  be  given  further 
on.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  proper  was  about  forty  three 
stadia,  or  a  little  over  five  English  miles.  That  of  Athens,  with 
its  three  harbors,  however,  was,  according  to  Thucydides,  in 
B.C.  431,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  stadia, 
or  about  nineteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  population  in  the  time 
of  Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  for  the  city  proper. 

Topography  of   Atheks. 

We  have  little  or  no  information  respecting  the  size  of  Athens  nnder  its 
earliest  kings.  It  is  generally  siipposeil,  however,  tliat,  even  aa  late  as  the  time 
of  Theseus,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  conlined  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  ad- 
joining hill  of  Mars.  Subsequently  to  the  Trojan  war  it  appears  to  liave  in- 
creased considerably  both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Homer  applies  to  it 
the  epithets  of  duTl/icvoc  and  eipnuyvio^.  These  improvements  continued  prob- 
ably during  the  reign  of  Pisistralus,  and,  as  it  was  able  to  stand  a  siege  against 
the  LacedEemonians  nnder  his  son  Hippias,  it  must  evidently  have  possessed 
walls  and  fortifications  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  insure  its  safely. 

The  invasion  ofXcrxes,  and  the  subsequent  irruption  of  Mardonius,  effected 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  with 
the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and  buildings  as  were  enabled,  from  the  so- 
lidity of  their  materials,  to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demolition. 
When,  however,  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Plat^a,  and  Mycale  had  averted  all 
danger  of  invasion,  Athens,  restiired  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rose  from  its 
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state  ol  viiiii  iiiiii  dcsolalioii.  And  having  been  fumislied,  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sigbl  and  eiicigtlii;  conduct  of rhemistocles,  with  the  military  works  requisite 
for  its  defence,  it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  administrations  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  to  the  highest  pitch  ofbeauty,  magniiicence,  and  strength.  It  was  in 
^be  time  of  Pericles  that  Athens  attained  the  summit  of  its  beaut;  and  pros- 
perity, both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  republic,  and  the  extent  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  architectural  decorations  with  which  the  capital  was  adorned. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  structures  and  places  in  ancient 
Athens  worthy  of  more  particular  notice. 

1.  Pompeunt,  near  the  Pirteic  gate,  and  so  called  from  its  containing  the  sa- 
cred vessels  (jiu/iirna)  used  in  certain  processions.  In  it  were  also  a  statue  of 
Socrates  by  Lysippos,  and  several  paintings.  3.  The  Ccramiais,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  and  important  parts  of  the  city,  and  so  called,  most  probably, 
from  some  potteries  anciently  situated  there.  It  was  divided  into  the  Oaia-  and 
Inner  Ceramicus.  The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  cont;iined  the  tomhs 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  and  were  buried  at  the  public  expense.  The 
communication  from  the  one  Ceramicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate  Dipylum. 
3.  The  Agora.  There  were  two  Agora,  the  Old  and  the  New.  The  Old  Agora 
formed  part  of  the  Ceramicus.  The  Hew  was  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  which 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  demus  of  Eretria.  The  change  was  made  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Agora  after  the  former  had  been  defiled  with  massacre  by 
Sylla.  4.  Sioa  Basikiot,  or  Royal  Portico,  so  called  because  the  archon  ba- 
sileus,  or  king  archon,  held  his  court  here.  Its  roof  was  adorned  nitli  statues 
of  !;aked  clay.  This  structure  was  in  the  Ceramicus.  5.  Metroam,  also  in  tiie 
Ceramicus.  It  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  Tihoce 
statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Here  the  archives  of  the  state  were  deposited, 
and  it  served  also  as  a  tribunal  for  the  archon  eponymua,  or  chief  arcliiin 
6.  BaulejiCiriiim  (Bovlear^piov),  or  Senate-house,  adjacent  to  the  Metroum. 
Here  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who  formed  the  annual  council  of  the  siiir.i!, 
had  their  meetings.  It  contained  statues  of  Jupiter  the  connsenor,  of  Apollo, 
and  the  Athenian  Demos.  7.  Tliolvs,  a  building  close  to  (he  precediug,  and 
where  the  Prytanes  held  their  feasts  and  sacrilices.  It  was  also  called  Scias. 
3.  PoecUe  Sloa  (IIoikiXi;  Stoo),  so  called  from  the  celebrated  paintings  which  it 
contained.  Its  more  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Pcisianactius.  The 
pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous  among 
the  Grecian  painters,  and  represented  the  battle  of  Theseus  against  the  Am- 
azons, and  that  of  Marathon,  as  well  as  other  achievements  of  the  Athenians 
It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  schoo!,  which  from  this  placf 
derived  its  name  of  Stoic,  or  the  school  of  the  Porch.  Leake  supposes  that  some 
walls  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  Faaaghia  Fanaromcni  are  the 
remains  of  this  celebrated  structure. 

9.  Macra  Stoa,  a  range  of  porticoes  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Stoa 
Basiieios  lo  the  Poecile.  Behind  it  rose  the  hill  of  Colonaa  Agor^aa,  whore 
Meton  erected  a  table  for  astronomical  purposes.  10.  Theseum,  the  celebrated 
temple  of'Theseus,  erected  to  that  hero  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  Ci- 
mon was  sent  to  the  island  of  Scyros  lo  convey  his  remains  thence  to  Athens. 
It  stood  north  of  the  Macra  Stoa.  This  great  edifice,  which  was  held  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  possessed  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  was 
built  about  465  B.C.,  under  the  direction  of  Cimon.  Its  precincts  were  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  contain  on  certain  occasions  a  large  military  assembly.  In  the 
interior  it  was  decorated  with  pictures  representing  the  achievements  of  The- 
seus, his  battle  with  the  Amazons,  and  the  fight  of  (he  Centaurs  and  I.apiih.T 
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II  was  built  of  PenteJic  marble,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best-preservpil  public  build- 
ings of  Athena.  It  stands  upon  an  artifiuial  foundation  formed  of  large  quad- 
rangular blocks  of  limestone. 

11.  Hadriatii  Sioa,  or  Portico  of  Hadrian,  one  of  tbe  monurnenls  with  which 
that  emperor  embellished  Athens.  It  stood  east  of  the  Theseum.  13.  Harolo- 
gium  Andronki  CyrrAesM,  or  the  Water  Clock  of  Andronicns  Cyrrhestcs,  called 
likewise  the  "Tower  of  the  Winds."  It  was  an  octagonal  structure,  erected 
to  indicate,  by  means  of  dials  on  its  walls,  thehour  of  theday  when  the  weather 
was  clear,  and  by  means  of  water  when  it  was  cloudy,  I(  also  denoted  the 
quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  Tlie  water  clock  was  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqjeduct  from  the  spring  under  the  cave  of  Pan,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
tbe  Acropolis.  The  figures  of  the  eight  winds  were  cut  in  relief  on  the  exterior 
wall  of  the  building,  with  their  names  above  them  on  the  frieze.  On  (he  top  of 
he  o«  w  Triton  of  bronze,  which  moved  round  with  the  wind,  and  indi- 
d  b  a  d  he  quarter  whence  it  blew.  Beneath  the  figures  of  the  winds 
w  n  d  so  ar  dials.  I'he  structure  still  remains,  and  the  celebrated  De- 
amb      b  stimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  .dials,  which  he  describes  as 

h    n  as  esisting  monument  of  the  practical  gnomonics  of  antiquity. 

S  nd       ces  of  the  Clepsydra  or  water  clock  carefully  channeled  in  the 

o  II  o 

13.  Hadriam  Arcus,  or  (he  Arch  of  Huilrian,  which  formed  an  entrance  to  ttie 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  city.  It  stood  near  tbe  peribolus  of  the  Olympeum. 
The  stmctiire  was  of  Pautelic  marble,  and  consisted  of  a  circular  arch  with  Co- 
rinthian columns.  Kemains  of  it  still  exist,  and  an  inscription  shows  that  the 
emperor  gave  his  name  to  the  part  of  the  city  between  this  edifice  and  the  liis- 
sus,  this  (|uailcr  being  called  Hadrianopolis.  14.  OtyTapmm,  one  of  the  most, 
ancient  and  magnificent  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Athens.  It  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olyinpius.  begun  by  Pisistratus,  B.C.  530,  and  completed  by  Hadrian, 
A.D.  ld5.  Tbe  building  of  this  tem[ite  went  along  with  the  course  of  the  na- 
tional e:!Ctstence  of  Athens.  Athens  ceased  to  be  independent  before  the  struc- 
ture was  completed.  Sixteen  columns  of  Pentehc  marble,  sixty  feet  high,  and 
above  six  and  a  lialf  in  diametrr,  f-r  nil  th'.'t  r,n:v  remain  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  which  once  adorned  this  magnificent  building.  The  whole 
length  of  the  structure  was  three  hundred  and  fifly-four  feet,  and  the  breadth 
one  hundred ^nd  aevenlj'-one  feet.  The  fountain  called  CallirrhoS,  or  Ennea- 
crumis  (the  nine  springs),  the  only  source  of  IVesh  water  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  a  short  distance  from  the  southeast  angle  of  the  great  temple. 

13.  Via  Tripodatn,  or  the  "  Street  of  llie  Tripods,"  so  called  from  its  being 
lined  with  small  temples  where  prise  tripods  were  usually  deposited.  Of  this 
description  was  the  beautiful  little  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  erected 
about  334  B.C.  and  vulgarly  called  the  l,antera  of  Demosthenes.  This  sifll 
remains,  and  stands  between  the  southeast  angle  of  tbe  Acropolis  and  the  Olym- 
peum. 16.  Ltmcam,  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  a  most  ancient  sanctuary,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  to  which  Thucydides  alludes  as  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Limnh 
(fv  Ai>vaif).  It  stood  in  a  southwestern  difpctron  from  the  monument  of  I.ja- 
icrates.  17.  Bacchi  Theatrum,  or  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  called  also  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  southeast  angle  of  the 
Acropolis.  In  thb  theatre,  which,  according  tn  Diciearchus,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  existence,  the  dramatic  contests  were  decided,  and  dmmatic  exhibitions 
held.  From  Plato  we  may  collect  that  it  was  capable  of  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand  spectators.  From  the  level  of  the  plain  a  semicircular  excavation  gradu- 
ally ascended  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  a  considerable  height,  while  the  pari 
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Which  piojecled  into  the  plain  was  formed  of  masonry.  Round  the  concavitji 
were  the  seats  for  the  audience,  rising  range  above  range ;  and  tiie  whole  waa 
topped  and  inclosed  by  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  wiih  statues,  and  surrounded  by 


18.  Odeum  Pcridis,  not  far  from  the  preceding.  It  was  a  musical  theatre, 
said  lo  have  bten  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  lent  of  Xerxes.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  richly  decorated  with  columns,  and  that  the  roof  terminated 
in  a  point.  It  vfas  set  on  fire  bj  Arislion,  general  of  Milhradates,  who  defended 
Athens  against  Sylla;  but  it  was  afterward  restored  at  the  expense  of  Ariuhar- 
tanes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  19.  Odium  Regiilie,  another  musical  theatre,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  erected  by  Herodes  Atticus,  and  named 
after  his  deceased  wife  Regilla.  This  Odeum  was  built  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  and  was  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Greece. 

20.  Acropolis.  The  Cecropian  citadel,  or  old  Cecropian  fortress,  which  forms 
EO  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  topography  of  Athens.  It  was  situated  on  an 
elevated  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  precipitous  on  every  side  ex- 
cept at  the  western  end,  where  it  was  alone  acceEsihle.  Here  stood  the  mag- 
nificent Propyt/ca,  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  served  both  as  an  approach  and  a 
military  defence  to  the  citadel.  II  consisted  of  a  great  vestibule,  with  a  front 
of  sis  Doric  columns ;  behind  which  was  another,  supported  by  as  many  pillars 
of  the  Ionic  order.  These  formed  the  approach  to  the  five  gates,  or  entrances 
to  the  citadel.  On  each  side  were  two  wings,  projecting  from  the  great  central 
colonnade,  and  presenting  a  wall  simply  adorned  with  a  frieze  of  triglyphs. 
This  great  structure  is  said  to  have  been  five  years  in  progress,  and  to  have 
cost  two  thousand  talents.  It  was  much  injured  in  165G  by  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. Some  portions,  however,  still  remain.  The  government  has  lately 
cleared  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  entrance,  and  again  opened  the  five  ancient 
doorways  which  gave  admission  into  the  Acropolis. 

31.  Parlhinon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  virgin  goddess  {napBivo^'j,  and  sit- 
uate on  the  highest  level  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and 
occupied  apparently  the  site  of  an  older  temple  called  Hecaiompedm,  also  ded- 
icated lo  Minerva,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Parthenon  was  built  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  450^40). 
The  architect  waa  Ictinus.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
Iwonty-six  cubits  high,  and  was  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias, 
This  temple,  alter  having  been  beautified  and  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
continued  from  his  days  almost  entire,  until  1687,  when  the  roof  was  destroyed 
by  a  bomb  fired  from  the  Venetian  army  under  Morosini,  which  fell  upon  a  part 
ofthe  structure  that  had  been  converted  into  a  powder  magazine.  The  columns 
suffered  much  damage  also  in  the  late  war.  The  remnant  of  the  sculptures 
which  decorated  the  pediments,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Irieze,  are  now  in  the  Elgin  collection  ofthe  British  Museum. 

22.  Eiechthiam,  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  dedicated  to  Erechtheus,  and  situate 
on  the  western  side  ofthe  Acropolis.  Adjoining  it  was  the  temple  otMinena 
PoHm,  the  tutelary  deity  ofthe  city,  whose  statue  is  said  to  have  been  a  common 
offering  of  the  demi  before  they  were  collected  into  one  metropolis  by  Tlieseus. 
The  lamp  which  was  suspended  in  the  sanctuary  was  never  suffered  to  l>e  ex- 
tinguished. Another  part  of  this  compound  building  was  the  PandroscvTa,  or 
chapel  sacred  to  Pandrosus,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ceerops.  The  Erechtheum 
contained  the  olive-tree  produced  by  Minerva  in  her  contest  with  Neplune,  as 
also  the  well  of  saltwater  created  by  the  latter.  Not  far  from  the  Erechtheum 
was  the  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Minena  Pramaohus,  or  the  Defender,  the  work 
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iif  I'liidrjs  iUe  S])iiar  and  lieijiet  of  this  colossal  figure  weie  visihie.  '.nweniig 
nliove  tUe  Acropolis,  lo  those  who  approached  Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  thej 
lisd  rounded  Cape  Sunium.  The  whole  of  the  Acropolis  was  surrounded  by 
« )Llis  raised  on  Itie  natural  rock.  The  most  ancient  part  of  these  fortifications 
uas  noastructed  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  is  often  mentioned  under  the  n"Jiie  of  Pe- 
/oj^'icum,  an  appellation  including  also  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks  of  the  Acropohs.  The  wall  terrned  Pelasgicum  was  apparently 
un  the  northern  side  of  the  citade). 

23.  Jr«)pagiu,  orHillof  Mars,  alitile  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acrop 
olis.  It  received  its  name  from  Mars  having  been,  as  was  said,  the  first  per- 
son tried  there,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of  Neptune.  The  cel- 
ebrated court  wtiich  was  here  held  sat  in  an  open  space,  in  which  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Areia,  and  two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant  and 
his  accuser.  From  Vilruvioa  we  learn,  that  at  a  latsr  period  this  space  was  in- 
closed, and  roofed  with  tiles.  S4.  Pnyx,  in  the  days  of  Athenian  greatness,  the 
usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  people,  especially  during  elections.  It  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  southwest  of  the  Areopagus,  and 
in  a  line  with  the  Propyliea  of  the  Acropolis,  which  faced  it  to  the  east.  It  was 
also  close  to  the  city  wall.  The  celebrated  Bema,  from  which  the  orators  ad- 
dressed the  people,  was  a  simple  pulpit  of  stone,  which  at  first  loohed  to  the 
sea,  but  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants  it  was  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the 
country.  35.  Museum,  another  elevation  in  the  same  vicinity,  to  the  south 
neat  of  the  Acropolis,  and  so  called  from  the  poet  Musbus,  who  was  buried 
there.  At  a  later  period,  a  monument  was  erected  here  by  Philopappua,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Commagene,  and  who,  having  been  consul  under  Tra- 
jan, retired  to  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  on  the  structure. 

36,  MiUte,  a  demus  south  of  the  Acropolis,  and  both  populous  and  well  fre- 
quented. S7.  Colyttus,  another  demus,  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  children  of  this  quarter  were  remarkable  for  being  very  precocious  in  their 
speech,  28,  Eleanmitm,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Ihssus,  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  set  apart  for  the 
celebration  of  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries.  39.  Stadium  Panalhenaicum, 
northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilissus.  It  was  erected 
for  the  celebration  of  the  «ames  during  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  Lycargus, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life  of  that  orator.  Pausanias 
describes  it  as  an  astonishing  structure  rising  in  (he  shape  of  an  amphitheatre 
above  the  Ilissus,  and  extending  lo  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  area  of  this 
building  still  remains  entire,  together  with  other  vestiges.  30.  Lyceum,  a  sa- 
cred inelosure  dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  formerly  kept  his  court. 
It  lay  above  the  preceding  to  the  northeast,  and  was  decorated  with  fountains, 
plantations,  and  buildings,  and  became  the  us\ial  place  of  exercise  for  the  Athe- 
nian youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  military  pursuits.  Nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quented by  philosophers  and  those  addicted  to  retirement  and  study.  We  know 
that  it  was  more  especially  the  favorite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers, 
31.  Cyneaarges,  a  spot  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and  pi^sessing  a  gymnasium 
and  groves  frequented  by  philosophers.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmos,  Here  was  the  school  of  the  Cynics.  38.  jlca- 
demia,  situate  in  the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  about  sis  stadia  from  the  gate  Di 
pylum.  It  was  originally  a  deserted  and  unhealthy  spot.  But  Hipparchus  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  wall,  and  it  was  afterward  adorned  with  groves,  walks,  and 
fountains  by  Cimon.  Here  Plato  possessed  a  small  house  and  garden,  and 
from  this  place  iiia  school  derived  its  name  of  the  Academy.     Sylla,  during  the 
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siege  or  Athens,  is  eaid  to  "have  cnl  down  the  groves  of  this  nelebrated  spot, 
A  little  to  the  northwest  of  the  Academy  was  the  demus  of  Colonus,  named 
Hippeioa,  from  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  equestrian  Neptune,  and  rendered 
80  celebrated  by  the  plaj  of  Sophocles  as  the  scene  of  the  last  adventures  of 
CEdipus. 

33.  Longi  Muri  (MoKpu  Teijfi!),  "i^  celebrated  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  its  several  ports.  They  were  first  planned  by  Themistocles  after  the  term- 
ination of  the  Persian  war;  but  he  did  not  terminate  this  great  undertaking, 
which  was  compfeted  by  Cimon  and  Pericles.  One  of  these  walls  was  called 
the  Piraic,  and  sometimes  the  Northern  Wall,  and  was  forty  stadia  in  length. 
The  other  was  called  the  Phalerio  or  Southern  Wall,  and  was  thirty-live  stadia. 
The  height  oflhose  walls  was  forty  cubits,  and  they  were  broad  enough  for  two 
wagons  to  pass.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that 
the  exterior  or  Piraic  wall  alone  was  guarded,  as  that  was  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  enemy  could  advance,  there  being  no  passage  1o  the  south  and  east 
of  Athens  except  through  a  difficult  pass  between  the  city  and  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  or  by  making  the  circuit  of  that  mountain,  which  would  have  been  a  haz- 
ardous undertaking.  The  long  walls  remained  entire  abont  fifly-four  years  after 
their  completion,  till  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  eleven 
years  after  which  Conon  rebuilt  them,  with  the  assistance  of  Pharnabazus.  In 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sjila,  tliey  were  again  broken  down  and  almost  entirely 
destroyed.     Some  vestiges  of  this  grcBl  work  still  remain. 

Maritime  Athens  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  the  throe 
quarters  of  Pirteus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum,  whioh  formed 
the  three  ports  of  Athens,  going  from  west  to  east.  We  shall 
ROW  consider  these  in  order.  1.  PircBus  was  the  great  dock- 
yard of  the  Athenians,  and  the  chief  harbor  for  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  corn  and  other  foreign  trade.  It  contained  large 
warehouses,  public  arsenals,  the  armory  of  Philo,  several  tem- 
ples, a  theatre,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
arcade  (jianpd  arod)  analogous  to  the  bazars  of  the  eastern  cities, 
and  other  buildings.  The  port  was  subdivided  into  three  lesser 
havens,  named  Gantharas,  Apkrodisium,  and  Zea.  The  first 
was  appropriated  to  dock-yards,  and  was  probably  the  inner- 
most of  the  three.  The  second  was  the  middle  or  great  harbor ; 
while  the  outermost  was  Zea,  so  called  from  the  grain  imported 
from  the  Hellespont  and  other  parts,  and  deposited  in  store- 
houses erected  there  for  that  purpose.  The  PirEeus  was  thickly 
inhabited.  The  modern  name  is  Porto  Drako,  or  Leone,  de- 
rived from  a  colossal  figure  of  a  lion  in  white  marblo,  whicli 
once  stood  upon  the  beach,  but  was  removed  by  the  Venetiaiis 
in  1687.  2.  Munychia,  now  Siratiotikt,  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  a  peninsular  hiU,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.  When  inclosed  by  fortified  lines,  Munyehia  be- 
Dame  a  most  important  station.     3.  Phalerum,  now  Port  Pha- 
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n.iri,  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports,  but  after  the 
erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Pirffius  it  ceased  to  be  of  any  ina- 
portance  in  a  maritime  point  of  view.  It  was,  however,  in- 
closed within  tlie  fortifications  of  Themistocles,  and  gave  name 
to  tiie  southernmost  of  the  long  walls. 

Having  now  terminated  the  description  of  Athens,  with  its 
suburbs  and  dependencies,  we  will  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
connt  of  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Pirreus  as  far  as  the  Me- 
garian  frontier,  Leaving  Eetionca,  we  come  to,  1.  The  little 
islands  of  Psyttalea  and  Atalante.  The  former  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  destruction  of  a  corps  of  Persians  by  the 
Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  during  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  It  is  now  called  Lipsocoutalia.  Atalante  bears  the 
namo  of  Talanlous.  In  the  same  vicinity  was  Cynosura,  a 
promontory  mentioned  by  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  2.  Above  this  part  of  the  coast 
rises  Mount  Corydallus,  novf  Daphni  Bouni,  said  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  the  robber  Procrustes.  3.  Amphiale  Promonto- 
Hum,  near  which  were  some  stone  quarries  noticed  by  Strabo. 
4.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  are  two  islets,  named 
Pharmacusm,  in  the  largest  of  which  Circe  v^as  said  to  have 
been  interred.  5.  Above  this  coast  rises  Mount  ^galeus, 
from  the  summit  of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  action  of  Saiamis. 
The  modern  name  is  Skaramang-a.  Following  the  coast  we 
come  next  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  taking  its  name  from  the 
demus  of  Tkria,  and  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  which  Aristotle 
ascribes  to  the  sooth  wind  that  blew  from  the  sea. 

7,  E/eusis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eleusinian  Cephisus,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cephisus  which  flowed 
near  Athens.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  said  to  have 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Cecrops.  In  very  early  times 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  independent  state  of  some  import- 
ance, and  to  have  carried  on  a  war  with  Athens,  by  the  result 
of  which  it  became  subject  to  that  city.  Eleusis  owed  its  ce- 
lebrity in  the  historical  age  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Ceres,  and  here  were  celebrated  the  famous 
mysteries  in  honor  of  that  goddess  and  her  daughter  Proserpina, 
which  it  was  death  to  divulge.  These  mysteries  were  abolished 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius.  The  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ceres  was  a  magnificent  structure,  and  the  mystic  cell  in  which 
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llie  celebration  took  place  was  capable  of  containing  as  many 
persons  as  a  theatre.  Within  the  temple  was  a  colossal  statue 
of  Ceres,  tbe  bust  of  which  was  brought  to  England  in  1802 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  library 
at  Cambridge.  The  temple  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
A.D.  396,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins,  A  modern 
village,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  called  Lefuna.  The 
Rarian  plain,  near  Eleusis,  was  celebrated  as  the  one  in  which 
Ceres  was  said  to  have  first  sown  corn.  It  was  famed  for  its 
fertility,  and  is  even  now  remarkably  productive. 

Opposite  the  Eleusinian  ciMisl  was  the  island  of  Salimis,  anciently  called  alsn 
Scirns  and  Cychrca,  from  the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychrens,  and  Pitymsa,  from 
its  abounding  in  firs.  It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory for  tlie  colony  of  the  ..Eacidte,  who  settled  there  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  possession  of  this  island  was  once  obstinately  contested  hy  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  It  fell,  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  into  the  hands  of  the 
former  people,  and  continued  aAer  this  always  subject  to  them.  On  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes,  the  Atheaians  removed  hither  with  their  families,  and  in  the 
strait  between  this  Island  and  the  main  land  was  fought  the  famous  naval  battle 
in  which  the  Persians  were  completely  defeated.  A  trophy  was  erected  on  the 
island,  opposite  to  Cynosura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest,  Slrabo  informs 
us  that  this  island  contained  two  cities,  namely,  Old  and  New  Salamis.  The 
former  was  situate  on  the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to  .lEgina,  and  was  de- 
serted in  his  time-  The  latter  was  on  a  bay,  formed  by  a  neck  of  land  wliicli 
advanced  toward  Altica,  Salamis  is  now,  or  was  very  recently,  called  Colatiri , 
the  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Ambclakia. 

Returning  to  the  Pirseus,  we  will  now  describe  the  coast  of 
Attica  below  this  port.  1.  Colias  Promontorium,  celebrated 
for  its  earthenware.  Here  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus 
Colias,  and  the'  goddess  named  Genetyilis.  This  promontory 
is  now  commonly  called  Trispyrgoi-  2.  Mxdne,  lower  down, 
whose  inhabitants  were  so  addicted  to  slander  and  calumny  that 
reifwi'eiJf  became  a  terra  for  "a  slanderer."  The  site  is  still 
called  Axaona.  3.  Passing  by  the  small  island  Hydrusa,  now 
Cambonisi,  and  the  Zoster  Promontorium,  which  has  alreai'y 
been  referred  to  (page  485),  we  come  to  Thoree,  near  the  modein 
village  of  Bart,  off  which  lies  the  island  Phaura,  now  Pkleg'a. 
4,  Anaphlystus,  lower  down,  a  town  of  some  note,  with  a  har- 
bor and  fortifications.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village 
of  Anapkiso.  The  Astypalea  Promontorium  is  now  Cape  Ana- 
pliiso,  forming  one  of  the  sides  of  tbe  harbor  of  the  same  name. 
Opposite  is  the  island  of  Eleiisa,  now  Elissa. 

5.  Laurium,  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  was  a  range  of 
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liill«  extending  from  that  part  of  the  Attic  coast  which  we  have 
HOW  reached  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  to  Prasiee, 
oa  the  eastern  coast.  In  Strabo's  time,  the  metallic  veins  were 
nearly  exhausted.  A  full  account  of  these  mines  is  given  by 
Boeckh,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  {1814-1815, 
p.  89,  seqq.).  6.  The  Promontory  of  Sunium  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  485).  Near  it  stood  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  harbor.  Off  the  coast  in  this  quarter,- and  a  little  to  the 
west,  is  an  insular  roelc,  called  the  island  of  Patroclus  anciently, 
and  now  Gaidaro-Nesi,  or  "  Ass's  Island."  At  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  this  is  the  island  of  Belbina,  now  S.  Giorgio 
iV  Arbor  a. 

7.  Panormus,  the  first  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  after 
doubling  Sunium.  8,  Thoricus,  to  the  north,  now  Thoriko. 
It  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  toward  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
jionnesian  war.  Opposite  Thoricus,  and  extending  down  to 
Snnium,  was  a  deserted  and  rugged  island  named  Helena,  and 
which  S'rabo  makes  the  Cranae  of  Homer.  Pliny  calls  it 
JMacris.  The  modern  name  is  Macronist,  or  "Long  Island." 
9.  Prasict,  to  the  north,  now  Port  Raphti.  The  Hyperborean 
offerings  were  brought  to  this  place,  where  there  was  a  temple 
of  Apoilo,  and  conveyed  hence  to  Delos,  10.  Brauron,  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Iphigenia  first  landed 
after  her  escape  from  Tauris  with  the  statue  of  Diana.  From 
this  circumstance  the  goddess  was  here  held  in  peculiar  vener- 
ation under  the  title  oi  Brauronea.  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  off  by  Xerxes.  The  ruins  of  Brauron  are  near  the 
spot  now  called  Palaio  Braona. 

11.  Passing  Cynosura  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Cavala, 
we  come  to  Myrrhinus,  so  called  from  the  numerous  myrtles 
which  grow  there,  13.  Mar&thon,  to  the  northeast,  memorable 
for  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  in 
the  adjacent  plain  over  the  Persian  forces,  B.C.  490,  The  plain 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  Marathon  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  According  to  Dodvvell,  it  i^, 
eighteen. miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Athens  to  the  vilJage  of 
Marathon,  which  stiJl  preserves  its  ancient  name.  Tlio  plain 
of  Marat^ion  was  watered  by  a  small  stream,  called  AsojMS  by 
i'tolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  the  sea,  in  which,  accord- 
;i:g  to  Vausanias,  a  great  many  of  the  Per.sians  perisJied.     Tlie 
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Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  anil 
also,  but  apart  from  the  Athenians,  the  Plataians,  Bceotians, 
and  slaves.  A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  centre 
of  the  plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lower 
than  the  former. 

13.  R/mmnus,  on  the  coast,  and  sixty  stadia  to  the  north  ot 
Marathon.  It  was  so  named  from  the  plant  rhamnus,  which 
grew  there  in  abundance.  The  goddess  Nemesis  was  particu- 
larly worshipped  here,  and  is  hence  called  by  some  of  the  Latin 
poets  "M/iamnusia  Virgo"  The  temple  of  the  goddess  con- 
tained a  statue  of  her,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
.Phidias.  It  was  of  colossal  size,  and  Parian  marble.  The  site 
of  this  town  now  bears  the  name  of  Vrao  Castro. 

Returning  to  the  interior,  we  come  to  Mount  Hymettus,  to 
the  southeast  of  Athens.  This  celebrated  mountain  forms  the 
southern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain,  which,  under  the 
several  names  of  Fames,  Pentelicvs,  and  Brilessus,  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  of  Attica  from  northeast  to  southwest.  It 
was  divided  into  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hymettus  properly 
so  called ;  the  other,  Anhydros,  or  the  dry  Hymettus.  The 
former  is  now  Trelovouni  ;  the  latter,  Lamprovoum.  Hymet- 
tus was  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  excellent  honey. 
It  produced  also  marbles  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  The 
honey  of  Hymettus  is  still  held  in  high  estimation. 

To  tlie  nonh  of  Hymettus  was  Alopece,  not  far  from  Cynosarges.  and  con- 
sequently close  to  Athens.  It  was  the  demus  of  Aristides  and  Socrates.  To 
the  northeast  of  Hymettus  was  Gargeltus,  (he  birth-place  of  Epicurus,  supposed 
to  correspond  to  the  modern  Krabato.  ■  Above  Gargettus  was  Mount  Penteiicus, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  beautiful  marble.  The  modern  name  is  Fentdi. 
It  surpasses  in  elevation  the  chain  of  Hymettus,  with  which  it  ia  connected. 
To  the  north  was  a  range  of  hills  called  Mount  Brilessus,  and  now  Tarkevaum. 
A  little  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Hymettus  was  the  demus  ot  AeharTiis,  Ihe 
most  considerable  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  and  which  furnished  alone  three  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  men  for  the  service  of  the  state.  This  circumstance  induced 
the  I.accdiemonians  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Aoharnee,  with  a  view  of  provoking 
the  Athenian  troops  to  quit  the  wails  of  their  city  and  hazard  an  engagement. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  play  which  takes  its  title  from  this  demus,  represents  the 
Acharnians  as  charcoal  burners.  Other  comic  writers  stigmatized  them  aa 
rough  and  boorish.     The  ruins  of  the  town  of  Acharnte  are  near  the  modern 

To  the  north  of  Acharnffi  was  the  demus  and  fortress  of  Decelea,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-live  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Bieotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  considered  of  great  importance,  from 
its  siluation  on  the  road  to  Eubtea,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  th«ir 
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supplies.  Wlieii,  tliorefore,  by  the  advice  Of  AlcibiaJea,  it  was  occupied  and 
giifrisoned  by  a  Lacedtemonian  force,  the  Athenians  became  esposed  to  great 
loss  and  inconrenience.  Thueydidea  reports  that  Decelea  was  visible  from 
Athens.  Gell  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  round,  detached  l^ill,  connected  by  a 
sort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Fames.  This  last-mentioned  mountain,  to  the  nortli 
of  Decelea,  was  funoDSfor  its  wines.  Its  prolongation  formed  part  of  the  north 
ern  frontier.  The  modern  name  is  Nosea.  To  the  southwest  was  the  fortress 
PkyU,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens  as  the  stronghold  of  Thrasy- 
l>ulus  and  his  little  band  of  patriots,  before  they  moved  downward  to  the  vicinity 
nf  Athens,  and  succeeded  in  freeing  their  native  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
thirty  tyrants.  It  is  now  Bigla  Castro,  according  to  Gell,  who  says  it  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must  have  been  almost  impregnable,  as 
ilcanonly  be  approached  byan  isthmus  on  the  east.  Dodwell,  however,  makes 
the  modern  name  Argira  Casiro.     The  town  of  Phyie  was  at  the  foot  of  the 

More  to  the  west,  and  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  PlatEese, 
was  the  city  of  Eleutherw,  which  appears  to  have  once  belonged 
to  Bceotia,  but  finally  became  included  within  the  hmits  of 
Attica.  Pausanias  reports  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  con- 
quered by  the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  themselves 
to  that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  Thebans. 
Bacchus  was  fabled  to  have  been  born  here.  The  ancient  site 
is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Gypto  Casiro.  Gell. 
however,  seeks  to  identify  this  with  the  ancient  (Enoe,  which 
was  contiguous  to  E leathers;. 

Having  completed  our  description  of  Attica,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Eubcea,  as  this  island  was 
more  or  less  closely  connected  in  its  history  with  that  of  Attica 

E  U  B  CE  A. 
(A.)  SiTD»TiO!i,  Names,  &.C. 
r.  Eiih<ca,  now  Bgripo  or  Negropont,  is  an  island  of  the  jEgeati,  extending 
from  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  now  Gulf  of  Zeitoan,  along  the  coasts  of  Locris.  Bte- 
otia,  and  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Eu- 
rlpus.  It  is  this  latter  name  which,  by  a  series  of  corruptions,  has  given  its 
modern  appellation  lo  the  island,  namely,  Eurlpus,  Earipo,  Egripo,  Negropont. 

II.  The  most  ancient  name  of  Ihia  large  and  celebrated  island  was  Mams, 
given  it  from  its  length,  which  is  so  great  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Be- 
sides this,  it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appellations  of  Oche, 
Ellopia,  Asopis,  and  Ahantia.  The  last  of  these  names  it  derived  from  the 
Ahantes.  who  are  named  as  its  inhabitants  by  Homer. 

III.  The  name  Eubisa  is  probably  derived  from  the  good  pastures  witli  whicK 
Ihe  island  abounded  (f6  and  J3oiif) ;  although  some  deduced  it  from  the  legend 
<if  lo,  who  was  said  to  have  given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  this  island. 

IV.  The  abundance  and  fertility  of  this  extensive  island  in  ancient  times  arc 
sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotns,  who  compares  it  with  Cyprus,  and  also  by 
Thncydides.    Its  opulence  is  also  apparent  from  the  designation  and  value  af- 
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fised  to  the  talenla  so  frequently  referred  to  by  the  classic  w/iters,  under  the 
name  at  Eubok. 

V.  Modern  computation  gives  the  length  of  Eubcea  as  ninety  miles,  and  als 
eitreme  hreadtli  thirty.  In  one  part,  however,  between  Aliveri  Bay,  below  the 
ancient  Tarai/nce  in  the  soutliern  pari  of  the  island,  and  I'ort  Felries  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  it  is  scarcely  lour  mites  across  from  shore  to  shore. 

VI.  The  island  generally  is  elevated,  and  conlams  among  its  mounlains  some 
of  the  highest  in  this  part  of£urope.  Mount  Ddfi,  (ho  ancient  Dirp^j  or  Sir- 
phosias,  rises  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  northeast  of  Chalcis,  to  the  height  of 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  summit 
is  scarcely  ever  free  from  snow ;  Mount  Eiiaa,  the  ancient  Ocha,  near  Carystus, 
at  the  soHthern  extremity,  is  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet 
high ;  Mount  lOiaiidili,  a  little  distance  above  Ohalois,  on  Ihe  western  shore,  is 
four  Lhoasand  two  hundred  feet ;  and  Mount  Flokmoani,  the  ancient  TeUthnut, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  feet. 

(B.)     Sketch  of  Edb(ejn  History. 

I.  Tns  Erst  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  probably  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  are 
said  to  have  occupied,  before  the  historical  limes,  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
.^gean  Sea.  The  Dryopea  from  Mount  ffila  v.'ere  said  to  have  founded  Ca- 
rystus and  Styra ;  and  the  Athenians  founded  Chalcis  and  Eretria  at  a  very 
early  period.  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Enhcea  by  the  name  of  Abantes, 
and  mentions  them  as  having  taken  a  very  distinguished  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  The  Hestiteots  were  said  to  lie  a  colony  of  the  Perrhfebi,  a  Pe 
lasgic  tribe ;  but  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  iieen,  from  a  very  remote  epoch 
the  principal  colonizers  of  the  islinil. 

II.  At  the  dawn  of  tlie  liistorieal  times,  we  fiml  ChalcIs  and  Eretria  two  in- 
dependent hut  allied  tow*Ds,  which  had  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity, 
holding  dominion  over  the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  and  sending 
colonies  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and  lliracc,  as  well  as  to  the  shores  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Naxns,  tlie  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily,  and  Cuma:.  one 
of  the  oldest  \'\  Italy,  were  colonies  of  Chalcis.  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  however, 
quarrelled,  and  Thiicydides  mentions  the  war  between  these  two  states  as  one 
of  the  oldest  wars  on  record  among  the  Greeks.  This  war  was  not,  however, 
one  of  extermination,  and  we  find,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  two  communi- 
ties sflll  flourishing  under  the  government  of  their  Hippobolie,  or  wealthier  citi- 
zens. UnfOTtanately  for  them,  they  co-operated  with  Cleomenes  in  his  invasion 
of  Attica,  WTiiuh  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  PisistratidEe ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  iho  Athenians  had  repulsed  Cleomenes,  they  invaded  Eubiea,  about 
500  B.C.,  defeaied  the  Bceotians,  who  had  come  lo  the  assistance  of  Ch^is, 
and,  liaving  taken  the  latter  city,  punished  it  severely,  put  many  of  the  citizens 
into  fetters  until  tlioy  ransomed  themselves,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the 
Hip[>obDCB>,  and  gave  tbcic  lands  to  Athenian  colonists,  whom  they  sent  over  lo 
the  island  lo  llin  number  of  four  thousand. 

III.  Eubcea  now  hecame,  in  a  great  measure,  a  dependency  of  Athens.  Af- 
terward Ihe  Eiihu^ans.  together  with  the  Athenians,  sent  assistance  to  the  lont- 
ansof  Asia  in  i heir  war  against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  their  troops  were  among 
those  which  burned  Sardis.  B.C.  499.  The  first  invasion  of  Greece  was  the  con- 
sequence of  that  expedition.  The  satraps,  Uatis  and  Artaphernes,  landed  in 
Eubiea  with  an  immense  force,  completely  ileslrojed  Eretria,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves  into  Asia.  At  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  we  find  the  Atbe- 
niiins  under  Cirnon  making  war  against  the  Caiystians,  who  had  revolted,  and 
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reducing  them  to  subjection,  A  general  revolt  ofEubcea  against  Athens  broke 
out  in  445  B.C.,  but  Pericles,  with  fire  thousand  regular  troops,  marched  into 
llie  island,  and  recovered  poasession  of  it.  The  towns  of  Euboea  were  reduced 
to  the  conditian  of  tributaries  to  Athens,  and  an  Athenian  colony  was  settled  at 
Oreos,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

IV.  Eubcea  was  ofgreat  importance  to  the  Athenians;  it  furnished  them  with 
corn,  supplied  them  with  horses,  and  was  considered  of  more  value  to  them 
than  all  their  other  colonies  put  together.  During  the  Peloponneaian  war,  after 
IhedefeatoftheAtheniansinSicUy,  another  general  revolt  of  Eubcea  took  plsce, 
and  the  island  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Lacedxmon,  but  sHerward 
returned  to  the  Athenian  allegiance.  In  the  general  prostration  into  which  the 
principal  states  of  Greece  fell  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Eubrea  seems  to 
have  been  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  itself  Its  principal  towns  came  under 
the  rule  of  chiefs,  or  tyrants,  as  Ihey  were  called,  without  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians. 

V.  About  350  B.C.,  Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  who  were  ruling  in  Chalcis, 
sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus,  made  overtures  to  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
order  to  have  his  assistance  in  subduing  the  rest  of  the  island,  an  opportunity 
which  was  eagerly  seized  by  Philip.  Plutarch,  who  was  at  the  same  time  ty- 
rant of  Eretria,  applied  to  the  Athenians  to  check  Philip's  interference.  The 
Athenians  sent  an  expedition  under  Pbocion,  who  defeated  the  Chalcidians  aftei 
hard  fighting  ;  but  this  led  to  no  favorable  result,  as  Callias  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Chalcis,  and  the  Macedonian  influence  was  established  over  the  island. 

VI.  When  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  influence  to  Greece,  Chalcis 
and  the  other  towns  of  Eubcea  contracted  an  alliance  with  Home,  and  remained 
steadfast  to  that  alliance  during  the  jEtolian  war.  Chalcis  afterward  submitted 
to  Antiochus,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  In  the  dismemberment 
oJ"  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  or  Franlts,  the  Venetians  obtained  posses- 
Eion  of  Eubtea,  but  lost  it  again  in  1470.  The  island  now  forms  part  of  the  new 
kinodora  of  Greece. 

(C)  P,..ces  !■.  Ensffi., 
BEomniNG  at  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  v/e  eome  to,  1.  His- 
tiaa,  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Eubcean  cities.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  on  tJie  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  and  having 
subsequently  attempted  to  revolt,  was  severely  punished,  the 
inhabitants  being  driven  out,  and  Athenian  colonists  sent  to 
supply  their  place.  According  t«  Strabo,  the  Histiseans  with- 
drew on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  now  changed  to  Oreus,  which  was  at  first  that  of  a  small 
settlement  dependent  on  Histiaia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tele- 
thrius.  This  city  was  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time.  Leake  places 
its  site  near  the  modern  village  of  Oreos.  2.  Arteviisium,  to 
the  southwest,  a  celebrated  promontory,  off  which  the  Greeks 
fought  their  naval  battle  with  the  Persian  fleet  prior  to  the 
action  at  Salamis.     It  has  already  been  referred  to  (page  485^ 
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Beyond  was  the  Cen^an  Promontory,  foiming  thn  uxlrcme 
point  of  the  island  to  the  northwest  {page  485). 

3.  Athenw  Diades,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Cen^an  Prom- 
ontory, and  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  col- 
ony. The  modern  name  is  Port  Calos.  4.  Cerinthus,  lower 
down,  near  a  small  river  named  Budorus.  The  hamlet  of  Ge~ 
ronda  appears  to  mark  its  site.  5.  jEdepsus,  lower  down,  on 
the  western  coast.  Near  it  wore  some  celebrated  warm  springs, 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  The  spot  still  retains  the  name  of 
Dipso.  The  warm  baths  are  a  mile  above  it.  6.  JEgm,  loj^er 
down,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune,  Accordiusj 
to  Strabo,  this  place  gave  name  to  the  .^gean  Sea.  The  site 
is  now  called  Akio.  7.  Orobia,  below  the  preceding,  and  famed 
for  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius.  This  place  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthqualte  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  prob- 
ably occupied  the  site  now  called  Rovies. 

8.  Ckalcis,  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city  of  Euhcea, 
founded  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens  shortly  after  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Some  account  of  it  has  already  been  given  in  the 
iiketoh  of  Eubcean  history,  and  of  the  numerous  colonies  f^ent 
forth  from  it  at  an  early  period.  The  Chaleidians,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  dependent  on  Athens 
with  the  rest  of  Eubcea,  and  did  not  regain  their  liberty  till  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom, and,  aided  hy  the  Bceotians,  fortified  the  Euripus,  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  vrith  the  continent  by  throwing  a 
wooden  bridge  across  the  channel.  Towers  were  placed  at  each 
extremity,  and  room  was  left  in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only 
to  pass.  This  work  was  undertaken  410  B.C.  From  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Cha!ci» 
was  considered  in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  as 
one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  country,  and  hence 
we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Romans 
and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  termed  it  one  of  the  fetters 
of  Greece.  According  to  the  epitomist  of  Livy,  it  was  event- 
ually destroyed  by  Mummius  for  having  aided  the  Aeh^ans 
against  Rome.  It  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  assumed  the  name  of  Euripos,  which  was,  in  process  of 
time,  corrupted  to  Egripo  or  Negroportt,  the  modern  appellation 
of  the  whole  island  as  well  as  that  of  its  capital. 
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Oss,  The  EuTlpas,  a  channel  between  Eutnea  and  Ihe  mainland,  was  remark, 
able  for  the  rapid  changes  of  its  tides.  Several  of  the  aneienta  have  reported 
that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  several  times  in  the  day,  and  as 
many  times  during  the  night,  and  that  the  current  was  so  strong  as  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  ships  in  ful!  sail.  Livy,  however,  attributes  the  variableness 
of  the  current  to  the  effect  of  winds,  which  were  bo  violent  as  to  cause  the  sea 
to  rush  through  the  channel  like  a  mountain  torrent.  Modern  accounts  do  not 
uphold  Livy's  account,  but  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  popular  notion.  The 
breadth  of  the  Euripus,  according  to  recent  authorities,  is  diminished  by  a  rock 
jn  mid-channel,  on  which  a  fort  is  built,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  channels ;  that 
toward  the  main  land,  though  rather  (he  broader,  is  only  practicable  for  small 
boats,  as  there  is  not  more  than  three  feet  water  at  any  time.  Between  the  rock 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  ofEgTipo  or  iVegrojioni  is  a  distance  of  thirty-three  feet, 
and  the  least  depth  at  the  highest  water  is  seven  feet.  It  is  here,  say  modern 
writers,  that  the  extraordinary  tides  take  place,  for  which  the  Euripus  was  once 
so  noted.  At  times,  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles  in  an  hour,  with  a 
fall  under  the  bridge  of  about  one  and  a  half  feet;  but  what  is  most  singular  is 
the  fact  that  vessels  lying  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains  but  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent 
state,  changing  its  direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately  resuming 
its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four  to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  its 
greatest  rapidity  being,  however,  always  to  the  sonlhwaril.  No  satisfaclory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given  of  these  singular  changes. 

9.  Eretria,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  a  city  of 
very  early  origin,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  Ionic  colony 
from  Athens.  Mention  of  its  early  commercial  prosperity,  and 
the  colonies  established  by  it,  has  been  made  in  the  sketch  of 
Eubcean  history ;  and  also  of  its  subsequent  capture  and  de- 
struction by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  again  became  flourishing, 
though  at  a  later  period  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants. 
The  Romans  made  it  afree  town.  Eretria,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its  flour  and  bread.  Its  ruins 
are  still  seen  at  a  spot  called  Castri.  10.  Tamynts,  to  the  east, 
noted  for  an  ancient  temple  of  ApoUo,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Admetus.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Ghymno. 
11.  Dystus,  to  the  southeast,  now  Disto.  12.  Porlhmus,  lower 
down,  probably  the  modern  harbor  of  Bufalo.  13.  Styra,  now 
Stoura,  founded  by  some  Athenians  belonging  to  the  demus  of 
Stiria.  14.  Carystus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ocha,  in  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  now  Castel  Rosso.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  was  said,  by  some 
Dryopes,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  Hercules.  It 
was  talten  and  plundered  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  and  sub- 
sequently had  heavy  contributions  laid  upon  it  by  Themistocles, 
Nk 
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which  induced  it  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Athenians.  This 
difference,  however,  was  eventually  settled.  This  place  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  Macedonian  war.  Ca- 
rystus  was  principally  celebrated  for  its  marble,  which  was 
highly  esteemed  and  much  used  by  the  Itomans.  The  spot 
whence  the  marble  was  obtained  was  termed  Marmarium, 
where  a  temple  was  erected  to  Apollo  Marmarius.  Asbestos 
was  also  found  in  the  territory  of  Carystus,  which  was  woven 
into  garments,  and  cleansed  by  the  action  of  fire.  Carystus 
was  also  famed  for  its  fish:  The  promontories  of  Gerrestus, 
Caphareus,  &c.,  have  already  been  mentioned  (page  485). 

PELOPONNESUS. 
(A.)    Namb. 

1.  Peloponnesus  (rieAoTrdvi'jjoof)  is  commonly  supposed  to 
mean  the  "  Island  of  Pelops"  (neAoTrof  v^ffof),  and  answers  to 
what  is  now  called  the  Morea.  It  is  a  peninsula,  comprehend- 
ing the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  would  be  an  island 
were  it  not  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

II.  The  word  Peloponnesus  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  The 
original  name  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  much  disputed.  When  the  house  of 
the  Pelopid^e  held  the  supremacy,  the  peninsula  was  sometimes 
called  Argos,  a  name  which  Homer  in  some  cases  employs  in 
this  same  sense. 

Obs.  I.  The  Peloponnesus  is  said  to  have  deri\ed  its  name  from  Pelops,  wbo 
is  reported  by  the  later  Greek  mithologi'.ts  to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin. 
Thncydides,  howei'er,  Eimply  observes  that  he  came  from  Asia,  and  brought 
great  wealth  with  him  He  married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomaus, 
king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  succeeded  to  his  kingdom  Pelops  ia  said  fo  have 
subsequently  extended  his  dominion  over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon 
Elis,  whence  the  whole  country  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaua  were  descended  from  him. 

2.  The  name  Apia  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Apis,  an  ancient  mon- 
arch, and  son  of  Apollo.  Some  modern  scholars,  however,  make  it  signify  "a 
far-distant  land"  ('Airii?,  from  h-nS),  as  used  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy  in  speak- 
ing of  their  nativeland/nmioay  over  the  waters.  Buttmann,  again,  thinks  that 
this  name  is  connected  with  that  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who  inhabited  the 
European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

I.  Stbabo  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  at  fourteen  hundred  stadia 
from  Cape  Ckelonetas,  now  Cape  Tornese,  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  istlimus, 
being  nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  Malea,  now  Cape  Si.  Angela,  to  ^gi- 
um,  now  Voalixza,  in  Acbaia. 
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n.  By  some  of  the  ancient  writers  the  Peloponnesus  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  being  indented  by  numerons  bays  on  all  sides. 
The  modern  appellation  Moria  is  derived  either  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  peninsula  to  a  mulberry  leaf,  or  from  the  mulberry  trees  introduced  in 
modern  times  to  supply  the  silk-worms  with  food. 

III.  The  Peloponnesus  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sirtas  drrinthiacus, 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ionium,  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Libyeum,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Mare  Myrioam  and  Mgavm.  The  indentations  along  its  coasts 
form  live  large  bays,  namely,  the  Cyparissius  Sinus,  now  G\x\i  of  Areaiia ;  the 
Messeniacus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Coron;  the  Laconious  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Co- 
lokylhia;  the  Argolicus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  iVaupfia;  and  the  Saronicus  Sinus, 
DOW  Gulf  of  Engia. 

IV.  Peloponnesus  contains  hut  one  small  lake,  that  of  Stymphalus,  now  the 
Lake  of  Zaraka.  Its  principal  mountains  are  Cyllene,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia ;  Erymanikus,  in  Arcadia ;  Olenas,  in  the  same  country,  and 
Taygit}is,  in  Laconia.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Alfhins,  running  through 
Arcadia  and  Elis ;  the  Eurotat,  in  Laconia  ;  and  the  Famisus,  in  Messenia. 
These  wiil  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  hereafter,  and  have  already  been  rc- 

V.  The  Peloponnesus  was  subdivided. into  the  following  countries:  1.  Co- 
irahia..     %  Achaia,    3.  Eli).     4,  Messenia.     5,  Laconia.    6,  Argolis.    7.  ATcOdia. 

1.  CORINTHIA- 

(A-)    Name,  Boundae(E3,  &.C. 

I.  Corinthia  was  a  small,  but  wealthy  and  powerful  district 

at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  deriving  its  name  from 

Corinthus,  its  capital  city. 

n.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus, 
on  the  south  by  ArgoHs,  on  the  west  by  Argolis  and  Achaia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Saronicus. 

III.  The  Corinthian  territory  was  fertile  and  well  watered. 
The  fountain  of  Pirene,  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  a  high  hi!i  over- 
hanging the  city,  was  celebrated  by  the  poets ;  but,  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  the  inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  that  they  induced  the 
emperor  to  supply  them  with  water  from  the  Stymphalus  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  twenty  miles  long. 

IV.  The  neck  of  iand  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
Gulfs  was  called  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  in  its  narrowest 
part  can  not  be  less  than  six  modem  Greek  miles  (not  quite 
five  English),  whence  the  modern  name  of  HexamiH  applied 
to  a  village  and  tower  in  this  quarter.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  isthmus  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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(B.)     Places  in  Cokinthi,. 

1.  Corinthus,  the  capital,  built  upon  a  level  to  the  north  of 
a  steep  and  high  hill,  called  the  Acrocorinthua,  which  served 
as  a  citai3e!,  and  was  included  within  the  waU.  Corinth,  from 
its  favorable  situation  between  two  arms  of  the  sea,  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronio  Gulfs,  became  the  most  wealthy  emporium 
of  Greece.  Its  opulence,  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from 
all  parts,  favored  every  thing  which  ministered  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  arts  were, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  cultivated  here  with 
the  greatest  success.  Corinth  had  three  ports,  Lech<m,m,  Cen- 
chrew,  and  Sckwnus.  LechsEum,  the  nearest  of  them,  was  on 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  was  connected  with  the  eity  by  two 
parallel  walls,  which  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  LacedEemo- 
nians  B.C.  393.  This  harbor,  which  Leake  conceives  to  have 
been  for  the  most  part  artificial,  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  all  that 
remains  of  it  being  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  site.  The  har- 
bor of  Cenchrese  was  on  the  Sinus  Saronieus,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  with  the  city.  It  was,  however, 
a  more  considerable  place  than  Lechasum,  and  contained  several 
temples.  The  modern  name  is  Cechriecs  {K^xpi-ak).  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cenchre®  was  a  small  bay  called  Schocnus, 
forming  the  third  harbor.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus;  and  a  kind  of  land-carriage,  called  the  Diolcus,  was 
established  from  the  harbor  of  Schcenus  to  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  Port  Lechseum,  and  ships  were  run  ashore  at  one  of  these 
points,  and  dragged  to  the  other  sea.  This  work  existed  iii  the 
time  of  Aristophanes ;  but  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  appears 
they  had  a  method  of  transferring  naval  operations  from  the 
Corinthian  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  without  dragging  their  ships 
across  the  isthmus.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Diolcus  was 
a  wall,  which  was  always  guarded  when  any  danger  threat- 
ened the  Peloponnesus.  The  site  of  Schcenus  is  now  called 
Gocosi.  Corinth  is  now  called  Curintho,  or  by  an  abbreviation 
Gortho. 

Sketch  op  Corinthiam  History. 

I.  The  earlier  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra,  and  under  this  name  it  was  one 

of  the  seats  of  the  jEolio  race.    Even  in  the  lime  of  Homer  it  waa  called  "tlie 

Tvealtbj,"  an  epithet  which  it  acquired  from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhab- 
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Bants,  occasioned  by  the  favorable  situation  of  the  place,  already  alluded  to, 
which  threw  allthe  inland  carrjing  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power,  while  the 
difficulty  of  weathering  Cape  Malea  (which  was  proverbial)  made  it  the  empo- 
rium of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Italy. 

II.  About  thirty  years  ailer  (he  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  Is, 
about  1074  B.C.,  Ephyra  fell  into  the  power  of  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  a 
Heraelid,  who  had  slain  a  soothsayer  on  the  passage  from  Naupaclus,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  separate  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  army  of  the  Do- 
rians. The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of  Corinthus,  or  the  Coritithus  of  Ju- 
piter, and  Ihe  .^olian  itihabitanta  became  a  subject  class,  though  not  altogether 
deprived  oftbeir  civic  rights.  The  descendants  of  Aletes  ruled  Corinth  for  live 
generations  with  royal  power ;  hut  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was  substitufcd 
for  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes, 
chosen  annually  from  the  powerful  HeracUd  clan  of  the  BacchiadEe.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  consequently  kept 
aloof  from  all  immediate  intercourse  with  their  fellow-citizens,  whom,  besides, 
they  did  not  treat  with  much  forbearance, 

III.  In  the  year  QGO  B.C.,  Cypselus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  £olian  descent, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without 
much  difficulty,  and  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  His  son  Periander,  who 
succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greece.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which  we  must  understand  that 
practical  wisdom  which  consists  in  governing  men)  procured  himaplace  among 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Upon  his  death  in  579  B.C.,  his  power  devolved  on 
one  of  his  relatives,  who,  after  three  years,  was  deposed  by  the  Laced temoniaira. 
The  former  constitution  was  then  restored,  but  doubtless  much  modified,"and 
Corinth  remained  an  oligarchical  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C. 

IV.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was  in  some  measure  brought  about  by 
them,  the  Corinthians  were  stanch  supporters  of  the  Laced araonians,  and  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  Like  the  other  slates  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonians  undoi 
Antigonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus,  The  Corinthians  took  the  lead  in  the  Acbs- 
an  confederacy,  and  were  at  ^rst  aIliesoftheRonians,but  atlast  the  temptaUoa 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  Uie  pretext  furnished  by  some  insult* 
which  the  Corinthians  had  offered  to  the  Roman  embassy,  led  to  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  the  city  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  B.C.,  according  to  an  express 
decree  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  lo  Rome,  and  contributed  to  en- 
eonmge  a  taste  for  the  line  arts  in  Italy. 

V.  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Casar  about  one  hundred  years  after  its 
conquest  by  Mummius,  and  peopled  with  freedmen,  who  enjoyed  the  privilege* 
ota  Colonia.  Little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  city  hut  the  ruins  of  aDoric 
temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  specimen  of  that  style. 

TI.  The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  very  numerous,  but,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked by  Muller,  they  were  all  sent  ont  from  Lechteum,  and  confined  to  seas 
west  of  the  iatbmas.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse  and  Corcyra.  Po- 
tidsa,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception  to  Mulier's  remark. 

2.  CromiJiyon,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  east  of  Scha;n«s,  and 
oelebiated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  a  wild  boar  destroyed 
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by  Thesens.  The  little  hamlet  oiKinetta  is  generally  thought 
to  occupy  its  site,  though  Leake  makes  them  to  be  at  some' 
distance  from  each  other.  3.  Tenea,  in  the  interior  of  Corin- 
thia,  south  of  Corinthus,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  some 
Trojan  captives  brought  from  Tenedos  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  place  where  CEdipus  was  brought  up  by 
his  supposed  father  Polybus.  Its  inhabitants  could  likewise 
boast  that  the  greater  part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Ar- 
obias  to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow-citizens.  This  small  town 
became  latterly  so  prosperous  that  it  assumed  a  government 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  Corinth ;  and  having  wisely 
submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Roman  power,  it  was 
preserved  from  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  that  un- 
fortunate city.  We  shall  terminate  our  account  of  Corinthia 
by  some  remarks  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Isthmus  of  CoRiNTn. 

The  teiliousness  and  expense  attending  the  usual  mode  of  drawing  ships 
across  the  isthmus,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  Schcenus  to  Lechteum,  led  to 
frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  effecting  a  junction  between  the  two 
aeas;  hut  all  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  According  to  Strabo,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because  it  was  found  that  the  two  gulfs 
were  not  on  the  same  level.  We  read  of  the  attempt  having  heen  made  before 
his  time  by  Periander  and  Alexander,  and,  suhsequenlly  to  Demetrius,  by  Julius 
Ciesar,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Herodes  Attieus.  Lucian  informs  us  that  Nero  was 
deterred  from  proceeding  by  a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which 
Demetrius  received,  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the  two  seas-  He  adds, 
however,  a  more  probable  reason ;  the  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by 
Vindex  in  Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor's  hasty  return  from  Greece 
to  Italy.  Travellers  inform  ns  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  undertaken  by 
the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching  from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Lcchic- 
um,  about  half  a  mile  across  the  isthmus. 

We  hear,  also,  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise  fortifications  across  the  isth- 
mus for  the  Peloponnesus  when  threatened  with  invasion.  The  first  under- 
taking of  the  kind  was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Many  years  after, 
the  Lacedcemonians  and  their  allies  endeavored  to  fortify  the  isthmus  from 
Ceuchreie  to  Lcchsum  agaist  Epaminondas,  but  this  measure  was  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Oneian  Mountains.  Cleomenes  also  threw  up  trenches  and  lines  in  order 
lo  prevent  the  Macedonians  under  Antigoniis  Doson  from  penetrating  into  the 
peninsula. 

Ttie  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived  great  celebrity  from  the  games  which  were 
btld  there  every  five  y.:ars  in  honor  of  Paliemon  or  Melicerla,  and  subsequently 
of  Neptune. 
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3.  ACHAIA- 
(A-)    Name,  &c. 

I.  AciiAiA  was  first  called  JEgialus,  either  from  a  hero  of 
that  name,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  maritime  situation  of 
the  country  {alytaXo^,  "  shore"),  since  it  lay  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Its  earliest  inhabitants  were  a 
Pelasgic  race,  who  became  afterward  blended  with  a  large  Io- 
nian colony,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  then  changed  to 
Ionia,  and  also  ^gialean  Ionia. 

II."  Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  when 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  took  place,  a  numer- 
ous body  of  Achsei,  driven  from  Laconia  and  Argolis,  retreated 
to  jEgialean  Ionia,  drove  out  the  lonians,  and  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  Achaia. 

III.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  term  Achaia 
received  an  extension  in  its  signification,  principally  due  to  the 
importance  which  the  Aohrean  league  had  obtained.  The  Ro- 
man province  of  Achaia  was  then  formed,  eoraprehending  all 
Peloponnesus,  with  northern  Greece  south  of  Thessaly.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  \a  fix  the  precise  limit  between  the 
province  of  Achaia  and  that  of  Macedonia  to  the  north  of  it, 

(B.)       BOITKDARIES, 

Achaia,  including  Sicyonia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Sinus  Corinihiacus,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia  and  Elis,  on 
the  east  by  Corinthia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Ionium. 
Sicyonia,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  forming  a  part  of 
Achaia,  yet  seems,  from  its  early  admission  into  the  Achtean 
league,  to  belong  naturally  to  this  country. 

{C.)    Sketch  OF  AcujEAM  History. 

I.  The  Achfei  arn  first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  ruling  people  of  the  east- 
ern and  Boutheaslern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  From  comparing  Homer  with 
otrabo  and  Pauaanias,  we  may  infer  that  the  Ach^i  came  from  Thessaly,  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer's  notion,  they  were  the 
ruling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  PcloponnesQs,  and  the  chief  people  in  the 
war  against  Troy.  Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (B.C.  1104),  the  Dorians 
from  the  north  drove  the  Aehsei  from  Laconia  and  ArgoSis.  Those  who  did  not 
leave  the  country  became  an  inferior  caste,  and  entere'  into  the  condition  of  a 
conquered  people ;  but  a  large  part  retreated  to  -Egialean  Ionia,  and  expelled 
the  lonians.     From  this  date  the  name  of  Achaia  was  given  to  that  province. 

H.  The  history  of  the  Achieans  forms  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  general 
history  of  Greece  till  about  B.C.  251.    During  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
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Persians  they  took  no  part  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plateea, 
nor  during  the  long  war  of  twenty-seven  yean  did  they  take  any  Ihing  more 
Chan  a  forced  share  in  this  protracted  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  war  (B.C.  431),  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  neutral ;  bnt  afterward  favored  the  Lacediemotiian  interest,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  general  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the  peninsula. 

III.  During  the  struggles  of  the  southern  Greeks  against  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  the  Achieans  still  wished  to  remain  neutral ;  but,  like  all  weak  spec- 
tators of  a  contest  in  which  they  refuse  to  engage,  they  became  theprejof  ilie 
victorious  party,  and  suffered  under  the  Maoedonians  all  the  evils  of  anarcliy 
and  civil  war.  There  would  be  little  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Achiean  statis 
to  attract  attention  were  it  not  for  the  feudal  union  which  arose  out  of  thet'j 
discordant  elements. 

IV.  Fourof  the  western  states  of  Achaia,  namely,  Dyme,Patne,Trit£ea,  and 
Phara;,  seeing  the  difficulties  in  which  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  involved,  formed  a  union  for  mutual  protection  B.C.  281.  Five  years  after- 
ward, jEgium  ejected  its  garrison,  and  Bura  killed  its  tyrant,  which  examples 
moved  Iseas,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Cerynea,  to  sur- 
render his  authority  and  save  his  life.  These  three  towns  joined  the  new  league. 
TnU.C.  251,  Aratus,  having  delivered  Sioyon,  which  was  not  properly  an  Aehffian 
town,  brought  it  over  to  the  confederacy.  In  B.C.  243,  Corinth  was  added  to 
the  confederacy,  and  Megara,  Epidaurus,  and  Trtezene  joined  it  not  long  after. 
Other  accessions,  including  Sparta  herself,  followed.  But  the  Romans,  having 
humbled  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia,  and  reduced  hira  to  the  rank  of  a  dependent 
king,  proceeded  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  confederacy,  which  was  easily 
effected  by  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parlies  that  had  for  some  time  been 
^Towing  up  in  the  Greek  cities.  The  league  tinally  fell  with  the  destruction 
(jf  Corinth  by  the  Roman  genera)  Mummius,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia, 
already  referred  to,  was  esiablished. 

(D-)       PtiOES    IN    ACHAI*. 

1.  Sicyon,  capital  of  the  district  Sicyoaia,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  existed,  under  tlie 
names  of  Mgiaiea  and  Mecone,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Pe- 
lops  in  the  peninsula.  The  Sioyonians  were  conquered  by  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidse,  and  afterward,  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta.  This  city  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  also  for  its  manufacture 
of  slippers.  These  last  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious.  The  modern  name  of  Sicyon  is  Basilico.  A 
short  distance  to  the  southeast  was  the  River  Asopus,  now  Ba- 
silico, on  whose  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  instituted  by 
Adrastus  in  honor  of  Apollo.  2.  Crossing  the  Sythas,  now 
Xi/lo  Castro,  we  come  next  to  Pellene,  situate  on  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  hill,  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  Pelleni- 
ans  alone  first  aided  the  LacedEemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.     They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  their 
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wrs  the  Phliasians  and  Sicyonians.  Pelleno  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacturB  of  woollen  cloaks,  which  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  riders  in  the  gymnastic  games  held  there  in 
honor  of  Mercury.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  near  the  mod- 
ern Tricala.  The  harbor  of  Pellene  was  AHstonauta,  so  called 
from  the  Argonauts  having  touched  there  in  the  course  of  their 
voyage.  3.  Mgvra,  \a  the  northwest,  called  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod Hyperesia,  but  which  changed  its  name,  according  to 
Pausanias,  from  the  following  circumstance.  The  lonians, 
who  had  colonized  the  city,  being  attacked  by  a  superior  num- 
ber of  Sicyonians,  collected  a  large  herd  of  goats,  and,  having 
tied  fagots  to  their  horns,  set  them  on  fire,  when  the  enemy, 
conceiving  the  besieged  to  have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily 
withdrew.  From  these  goats  (i^b  T&if  alyCtv)  Hyperesia  took 
the  name  of  .^gira  (Atyefpa),  though  its  former  appellation  nev- 
er fell  into  total  disuse.  The  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a  woody  hill 
above  the  spot  now  called  Bloubouki.  To  the  left  are.  the  ruins 
of  the  port,  choked  with  sand.  The  black  posts  on  the  two 
piers  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Mavro  Lithari.  To  the  west 
of  ^gira  was  the  River  Crathis,  now  Acratha,  which  descend- 
ed from  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia. It  was  from  this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which 
flowed  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation. 

4.  JEg<2,  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  near  its  mouth,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Neptune  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer.  In  Strabo's  time  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  removed  to  ^gira,  when  their  territory  was 
nnnesed  to  that  of  ^gium.  5.  Bura,  to  the  northwest.  It 
was  one  of  the  twelve  original  Ach^an  cities,  and  stood  at  first 
close  to  the  sea,  but,  having  been  destroyed  with  the  neighbor- 
mg  city  of  Heliee  by  a  violent  earthquake,  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants rebuilt  it  afterward,  about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast, 
an.l  near  the  small  river  Burat'cus,  now  the  Calavrita.  On 
the  banks  of  this  river  was  a  cave  consecrated  to  Hercules,  and 
also  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  usually  consulted  by  the  throwing 
of  dice.  According  to  Gell,  the  whole  country  in  this  quarter 
exhibits  strong  marks  of  the  violence  of  earthquakes.  6.  Helice, 
near  Bura,  and  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Aehaia.  It  was  here 
that  the  general  meeting  of  the  lonians  was  convened,  while 
they  were  yet  in  possession  of  the  country.     A  prodigious  influx 
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of  the  sea,  caused  by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  and 
completely  destroyed  this  place  two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuotra,  B.C.  373.  Vestiges  of  the  submerged  city  were  to  be 
seen  long  after.  This  disaster  took  place  during  the  night,  and 
the  city  and  all  that  lay  between  it  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
twelve  stadia,  were  inundated  in  an  instant.  The  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  all  perished. 

7.  Cerynea,  to  the  right  of  and  near  Helice.  It  afforded  a 
refuge  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenas  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Argives.  Marcus  of  Cerynea  was  the 
first  prsitor  of  the  Aohsean  league.  Near  it  flowed  the  River 
Cerynites,  now,  according  to  Leake,  the  Bokhusia.  This  river 
rose  in  Mount  Cerynea,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  8.  jEgium, 
to  the  northwest,  near  the  coast,  and  now  Vostissa.  The 
states  of  Achaia  held  their  general  assemblies  here,  until  a  law 
was  made  by  Philopcemen,  by  which  each  of  the  federal  towns 
became  in  its  turn  the  place  of  meeting.  9.  Rhypa,  farther 
along  the  coast,  on  the  River  Meganitas,  now  the  Gaidouriari. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Achtean  cities,  but  was  no  longer  in- 
habited  in  Strabo's  time.  It  was  the  birth-plaeo  of  Myscellus, 
founder  of  Crotona.  Beyond  is  the  River  Phcenix,  now  the 
Salmenico.  Leaving  Rhypje,  we  come  to  Drepanum  Promon- 
tcrium,  now  Drepano,  near  which  was  port  Panormus,  and 
farther  on  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of  Rhium,  al- 
ready referred  to  {page  483).  It  was  sometimes  surnamed 
Ackaicum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Molycrian  or  .iEtolian 
Rhium  on  the  opposite  coast,  called  also  Antirrhium,  The  in- 
tervening strait  was  only  seven  stadia. 

10.  PatrfE,  below  the  promontory  of  Rhium,  now  Patras,  and 
still  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns  called  Aroe,  Anthea,  and 
Messatis,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  lonians  when  thi  y 
were  in  possession  of  the  country.  On  their  expulsion  by  the 
Aehfei,  the  small  towns  just  mentioned  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Patreus,  a  distinguished  chieftain  of  that  people,  who,  uniting 
them  into  one  ciiy,  called  it  by  his  name.  Its  maritime  situa- 
tion, opposite  to  the  coast  of  ^tolia  and  Acamania,  rendered 
it  a  very  advantageous  port  for  communicating  with  these 
wjuntries.  It  sustained  severe  losses,  however,  in  the  AchEean 
war  from  the  Romans,  so  much  so  that  the  few  inhabitants 
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who  remained  in  it  determined  at  length  to  abandon  the  place, 
and  to  reside  in  the  neighboring  villages  and  boroughs.  Patr®, 
however,  was  raised  to  its  former  flourishing  condition  after  the 
battle  of  Aotium  by  Augustus,  wbo,  in  addition  to  its  dispersed 
inhabitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists,  chosen  from 
bus  veteran  soldiers.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous town,  with  a  good  harbor.  11.  OlSnus,  to  the  southwest, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  AchEeap  towns.  It  was  deserted 
in  Strabo's  time.  12.  D^me  or  Dymm,  the  last  of  the  AohEean 
to^vns  to  the  west.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Palea.  Strabo 
thinks  that  the  appellation  Dyme  has  reference  to  its  western 
situation  (6vfii,  d-i/i.},  "  to  set").  The  river  Larissus,  now  Rts- 
so  or  Mana,  formed  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis. 
1.3.  Tritcea,  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  the  most  inland  of 
the  twelve  Achaan  cities.  Its  remainf  are  supposed  to  be  those 
at  Goumenitza,  and  are  sometimes  called  St.  Andrea,  from  a 
church  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


(A.)     BoUNDiBiEs,  Name,  &c. 

I.  Elis  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Achaia,  on  the  south 
by  Messenia,  on  the  east  by  Arcadia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mare  Ionium.  It  was  separated  from  Messenia  by  the  River 
Neda,  now  the  Bouzi,  and  from  Achaia  by  the  Larissus,  now 
the  Risso,  although  originally  the  promontory  of  Araxus  was 
the  common  limit  of  Elis  and  Achaia. 

II.  Elis  was  originally  divided  into  several  districts  or  prin- 
cipalities, each  occupied  by  a  separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these 
the  Caucones  were  probably  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
most  widely  disseminated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both 
extremities  of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into  Achaia. 
Next  to  these  were  the  Epei,  who  are  placed  by  Homer  in  th6 
northern  part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia.  The  names 
Elis  and  Elei  are  said  to  have  come  in  at  a  later  date,  and  to 
have  been  derived  from  Eieus,  a  son  of  Endyinion. 

III.  The  more  common  division  of  Elis  was  into  three  dis- 
tricts, namely,  Hollow  Elis  {KotX^  'HA(f)  in  the  north,  Pisatis 
in  the  middle,  and  Trtphylia  in  the  south, 

IV.  Elis  was  far  the  most  fertile  and  populous  district  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  its  inhabitants  are  described  as  fond  of  ag- 
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riculture  antl  rural  pursuits.     It  was  the  only  part  of  Greece 
in  which  the  byssus  was  known  to  grow. 

(B.)  Sketch  OF  Elean  History. 

I.  Peioe  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Epei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  their  wars  with  Herculea,  who  conquered  Augeas  their  king,  and  with  the 
Pylians  commanded  by  Nestor,  They  subsequently,  however,  acquired  a  ^real 
aeceaaioo  of  strength  by  the  influx  of  a  largo  colony  from  jEtolia,  under  the 
conduct  of  Ojtjlus,  and  their  numbers  were  farther  increased  by  a  considerable 
detachment  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclids. 

II.  IphituE,  descended  from  Oxylus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgua,  re-estab- 
lished the  Olympic  games  (S38  B.C.),  though  the  Olympiads  did  not  begin  to  be 
reckoned  until  776  B.C.  These  games  had  been  originally  established  by  Her- 
cules. The  Pisatte,  having  remained  masters  of  the  plain  of  Olympia  from  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed  its  possession  with  the  Eleans, 
but  they  were  finally  conquered,  and  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the  games 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  preponderance  obtained  by  the  latter  is 
cliietly  attributable  to  the  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in  return  for  the 
aid  afibrded  to  that  power  in  tne  Messenian  war, 

III.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  ascendency  of  E!is  ovef  all  the  other 
surrounding  districts  hitberlo  independent.  It  now  comprised  not  only  the 
country  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be  termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the 
territories  of  Pisa  and  Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops.  and  the 
whole  of  Triphyiia,  which  constituted  the  greater  part  of  Nestor's  dominions 
The  Eleans  were  present  in  all  the  engagements  fought  against  the  Persians, 
and  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  zealously  adhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy, 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  when  an  open 
rupture  took  place  between  them  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence  of 
protection  and  countenance  afibrded  by  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lepraeum, 
who  had  revolted  from  them.  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  pToiiibited  the  Lacedemonians  from  taking  part  in  Che  Olym- 
pic games. 

IV.  The  Spartans  retaliateii  by  frequent  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Slis, 
the  fertility  of  whiph  presented  an  alluring  prospect  of  booty  to  an  invading 
army.  They  were  twice  defeated,  however,  once  at  Olympia,  and  again  before 
the  city  of  Elis.  At  length  the  Eleans  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient 
alliance.  In  the  time  of  Philip,  Ihey  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused 
to  fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Chieronea ;  and  in  the  Lamiac 
war  they  united  with  the  other  confederates  against  Antlpater. 

V.  During  the  Social  war  the  Eleans  were  the  firmest  allies  of  the  .^tollans 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  though  they  were  on  more  than  one  occasion  basely 
deserted  by  that  people,  and  sustained  heavy  losses,  they  could  never  be  induced 
to  abandon  their  cause  and  join  the  Acha;an  league.  They  were  included,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  decree  by  which  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  empire. 

(C-)    Places  in  Elis. 
1.  ELIS    PROPER. 

1.  Suprasium,  the  first  town  on  tlie  Elean  side  after  leaving 
the  Larissus,    It  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief 
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cities  of  the  Epei.  Euprasium  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  but  tlie  name  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the 
road  leading  from  Dyme  to  Elis.  This  seems  to  be  what  is 
now  called  the  plain  of  Bakouma.  2.  Myrsinus,  another  Epean 
town,  to  the  southwest,  called  afterward  Myrtuntium,  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  village  of  Kaloteichos,  according  to  Gell. 
3.  Cyllene,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  forming  the  haven 
of  the  city  of  Elis.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  debarkation  for 
those  who  sailed  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  Its 
ruins  are  at  Glarentza.  The  promontory  of  Hyrmine  to  the 
west  is  now  Cape  Glarentza.  The  Chelonatas  Promontorium, 
farther  on,  formed  the  extreme  point  of  Peloponnesus  to  the 
west.  It  is  now  Cape  Tomese.  Below  this  headland  is  the 
River  Peneus,  now  the  Igliaco,  to  the  south  of  which,  and  near 
its  mouth,  was  Coryne,  now  Gastoum. 

4.  Elis,  on  the  River  Peneus,  and  the  capital,  not  only  of 
this  district,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
assert  that  it  did  not  exist  as  a  city  until  after  the  Persian  war, 
when,  according  to  Strabo,  several  previously  detached  villages 
were  united  into  one  town.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Pausanias,  and  of  the  natives  themselves,  that  Elis 
had  been  founded,  on  the  return  of  the  HeraclidEe,  by  Oxylus 
the  .^toHan.  LeaJce  thinks  it  probable  that  the  town  of  Elis 
was  at  that  ■time  named  Ephyra,  and  that  it  assumed  under 
Oxyliics,  who  enlarged  it,  the  name  (Elis)  which  had  before 
been  applied  to  the  district.  Cramer,  on  the  contrary,  places 
Ephyre,  which  he  miikes  the  same  with  CEnoe,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  SoUeis.  The  ruins  of  Elis  are  now 
termed  Palmopoli.  5.  Pylos,  to  the  southeast  of  the  preceding, 
and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Pylos  Elidis.  There  were 
two  other  places  named  Pylos,  one  in  Triphylia  and  the  other 
in  Messenia.  They  all  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  capital  of  Nestor.  The  Triphylian  city,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  the  best  right  to  be  so  considered.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Elean  Pylos  w^  Mount  Pholoe,  which  Leake 
regards  as  a  general  name,  comprising  all  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  sammits  of  what  is  now  called  Mount  Olono. 
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1.  Pisa,  the  capital,  on  the  Alpheus,  and  a  very  ancient  eity. 
It  was  the  eity  of  CEnomaus  and  Pelops,  and  originally  enjoyed 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  until  its  rights  were  usurp- 
ed by  the  Eleans  and  HeraclidEe.  A  war  ensued,  which  endgd  in 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  Pisa.  Cramer  places  Pisa  on 
the  left  banlt  of  the  Alpheus ;  Leake,  however,  on  the  right,  in 
close  proximity  to  Olympia.  The  ruin  of  the  city  occurred  at 
so  early  a  period  as  to  render  the  determination  of  its  site  im- 
possible at  the  present  day.  Lealie's  opinion,  however,  is  prob- 
ably the  more  correct  one.  2.  Olympia,  a  name  given  to  the 
aggregate  of  temples,  altars,  and  other  structures  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  It  was  not,  as 
many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city,  nor  did  it  at  all  re- 
semble one.  The  main  feature  in  the  picture  was  the  sacred 
grove  Altis,  planted,  as  legends  told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter.  Throughout  the  grove  wore  scattered  in 
rich  profusion  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  architectural 
sculpture  and  pictorial  skiU.  The  site  was  already  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Eleans  had 
conquered  the  PisatEe,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  temple 
was  erected  to  tVe  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  The 
statue  of  Jupiter  was  the  master-piece  of  Phidias.  The  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  his  throne,  composed  of  gold, 
ebony,  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious  stones.  The  figure 
itself  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions,  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling.  The  head  was 
crowned  with  olive.  In  the  right  hand  it  grasped  an  image  of 
Victory,  and  in  the  left  a  sceptre  on  which  was  perched  an  eagle. 
A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympia  was  the  Hill  of  Saturn  (Kpo- 
viov  opo^),  often  alluded  to  by  Pindar,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  priests  named  Basilse  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every 
year  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year ;  or  rather,  the  exact  interval  at  which 
they  recurred  was  one  of  forty-nine  and  fifty  lunar  months  al- 
ternately. The  period  between  two  celebrations  was  called  an 
Olympiad.  The  festival  lasted  five  days.  Tlie  Olympic  crown 
was  of  wild  olive.     The  Olympiads  began  to  be  reckoned  from 
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the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  Corcebus  was  victor  in  the 
foot-race. 

3.  Letrini,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  and  a  to>ivn  of 
great  antiquity.  It  derived  its  name  from  Letrinus,  son  of 
Pelops.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Diana  Aiphea. 
4.  Salmone,  northeast  of  .and  near  to  the  preceding.  It  was 
also'aplaoeof  great  antiquity,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Salmoneus. 

3.TI11PHYL1A. 
The  name  of  this  district  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  the  blending  of  three  different  races,  the 
Epei,  MinjEe,  and  Eleans.  Before  the  Social  War,  the  whole  of  this  district  had 
been  reduced  by  the  Eleans ;  but  several  of  its  towns  during  that  contest  were 
taken  by  Philip  ofMacedon,who  gave  them  up  to  the  Apha^ans,  and  though  the 
Eleans  aftenrtrd  disputed  their  possession,  they  were  awarded  by  the  Romans 
to  the  former  people.  The  Triphylian  territory  was  rich  and  fertile,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thickly  inhabited.  The  places  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  following : 

1.  Scillus  or  Scilluns,  rendered  interesting  from  Xenophon's 
having  fixed  his  abode  there  during  his  exile.  The  town  itself 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  but  the  territory  being  after- 
ward wrested  from  Elis  by  the  LacedEemonians,  was  made  over 
by  the  latter  to  Xenophon,  when  that  celebrated  Athenian  was 
banished  from  Athens  for  having  served  m  the  army  of  the. 
younger  Cyrus.  Between  Scillus  and  the  Alpheus,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Olympia,  was  a  craggy  and  lofty  summit,  named 
Typaum,  from  which  the  law  decreed  that  those  women  should 
be  hurled  headlong  who  had  mfrmged  the  regulations  which 
prohibited  their  appearance  at  Olympia.  This  barbarous  sen- 
tence, however,  was  never  carried  into  execution,  2.  Samia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus.  In  Strabo's  time  the  fortress 
of  Samicum  had  replaced  the  ancient  city.  The  River  Ani- 
grus formed  marshes  near  its  mouth,  remarkable  for  the  fetid 
odor  which  they  exhaled,  and  which  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  centaur's  having  washed  in  this  stream 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  his  envenomed  shafts. 

3.  Pylos  Triphyliacus,  to  the  southeast,  and  regarded  by 
Strabo,  with  great -probability,  as  the  city  of  Nestor,  although 
Leake  is  in  favor  of  the  Messenian  Pylos.  Notwithstanding 
its  ancient  celebrity,  this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later 
times.     Cell  places  its  remains  at  Piskim,  about  two  miles 
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from  the  coast.  4,  Lepremm,  to  the  southeast  of  Pylos,  found- 
ed, as  was  said,  by  the  Caucones.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
strength,  and  possessed  a  rich  and  fertile  territory.  Its  ruins 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Strobitzt.  5.  Madsius,  to 
the  northeast  of  the  preceding,  and  giving  name  at  one  time  to 
the  w^hoie  surrounding  district.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  Mofkitza.  6.  Pyrgos,  the  last  town  of  Triphylia  to 
the  south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Neda.  Herodotus  says  it 
was  founded  by  the  MinyEe.  Its  ruins  lie  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Neda,  near  the  Khan  of  Bouzi.  ApoSlodorus  seems  to  as- 
sign to  Elis  a  river  once  called  Tigres,  but  afterward  Harpys, 
from  the  fall  of  one  of  the  Harpies  into  its  stream.  The  Stro- 
phades  were  small  islands  off  the  coast,  two  in  number,  and 
which  were  fabled  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  cjrcumstajice 
of  Zetes  and  CalaVs,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  having  returned  thence 
(dTpeipu,  "  to  turn")  after  they  had  driven  the  Harpies  thither 
from  the  table  of  Phineus.     They  are  now  called  Sirivali. 

4.  MESSENIA. 
(A.)     Name    AND   BOUND-IRIES,  &c. 

I.  Messenia,  called  also  Messene,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Messene,  the  wife  of  Polycaon,  one 
of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
mere  fable. 

II.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by 
Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Marc 
Ionium.  It  vi-as  separated  from  Laconia  by  the  mountain  chain 
of  Taygetus,  and  from  Elis  and  Arcadia  by  the  Elver  Neda, 
and  the  high  land  which  runs  between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus. 

III.  Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most  fertile 
province  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Strabo,  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered,  very 
fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  possessing  a  cli- 
mate neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  in  particular,  south  of  Ithome,  was- 
ceiebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fertility.  Leake  de- 
scribes it  as  covered  in  the  present  day  with  plantations  of  the 
vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mulberry,  and  as  rich  in  cultivation  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 
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(B.)    Sketch  of  Messebian  HiaTOKV. 

I.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Messcnia  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
Menelaus,  with  the  exception  of  Pjlos,  and  probably  part  of  the  western  coast. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus.  the  NeJeid  princes  of  Pylos  are  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  obtained  the  whole  of  the  country.  On  the  division  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
after  the  Dorian  conquest,  under  the  Heraclidte,  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Creaphontes,  who  fixed  his  capital  in  Stenyclerus. 

II.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  aeries  of 
disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  nations.  Prompted  by  this 
feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to  re- 
turn  home  till  Messenia  was  subdued ;  and  they  commenced  the  contest  by  a 
midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called  the 
first  Messenian  war,  the  date  of  which  was  about  743  B.C.  After  a  contest  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  the  Messenian  king  Aristoderaus  distinguished  him- 
self by  deeds  of  heroic  valor,  the  Messenians  were  subdued,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Laconian  helots. 

III.  After  bearing  the  yoke  for  thirty-nine  years,  the  Messenians  took  up  anils 
against  their  oppressors  B.C.  6S5.  under  the  conduct  of  Arislomenes,  a  youth 
of  royal  blood.  They  were,  however,  again  subdued,  and  those  who  remained 
in  their  native  country  were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigor.  The  majority  of 
freemen,  however,  withdrew  from  Messenia,  and  a  considerable  number,  under 
the  two  sons  of  Arislomenes,  sailed  to  Italy  and  settled  at  Rhegium,  They 
afterward  obtaitted  possession  of  Zancle,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
called  it  Messana,  the  Doric  form  of  Messene.    This  is  now  Messina. 

IV.  The  Messenians  again  revolted  in  B.C.  464.  This  war,  usually  called 
the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted  ten  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Mes- 
senians, who  had  occupied  the  stronghold  of  Mount  Ithome,  surrendered  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Keloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  who 
were  not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Sparta,  gladly  allowed  them  to  settle 
at  Nanpaotus,  which  they  had  recently  taken  from  the  Locri  Ozols.  This  place, 
however,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  quit,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Spartans  became  masters  of  Greece. 

V.  After,  however,  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
battle  of  Leuclra,  Epaminondaa  formed  the  design  of  restoring  the  independence 
of  Messenia,  and  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and  all  parts  of 
Ijreece,  to  invite  the  long-exiled  Messenians  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
Numbers  obeyed  the  summons,  and  in  B.C.  359  a  town  was  built  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ithome,  which  they  called  Messene.  The  independence  of  the  Messe- 
nians was  guaranteed  by  the  peace  concluded  B.C.  361 ;  and  Messenia  con- 
tinued to  remain  an  independent  slate  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Achiean  con- 
federacy. In  the  Messeniati  state,  as  restored  by  Epaminondas,  the  ancient 
national  manners  are  said  to  have  been  retained ;  and  the  dialect  remained,  up 
lo  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  purest  Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

(C)    Places  in  Messebia. 
1.  Cyparissia,  on  the  western  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  thu 
River  Cyparissus.     It  is  now  Arcadhia,  and  gives  their  mod- 
ern namffs  to  the;  riv«r  just  mentioned,  aivl  also  to  the  Sinus 
Oo 
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Cyparissius,  into  which  it  flows.  The  Cyparissium  Promonio- 
riuiti,  near  this  town,  is  now  Cape  Konello.  2.  Erana,  lower 
down  on  the  coast,  and  which  some  have  identified  with  the 
Arene  of  Homer.  Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Ordina.  Off 
this  coast,  and  a  little  to  the  south,  was  the  island  of  Prote, 
now  Proti  or  Prodano,  where  the  Athenian  fleet  anchored  pre- 
vious to  the  naval  fight  in  the  harbor  ofPylos.  3.  Pylos  Mes- 
seni&eus,  to  the  south,  and  also  on  the  coast.  It  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  .^galeus,  now  Mount  Geranio,  or  Agio 
Elia,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  named  Pylos,  which  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  having  been  the  capital  of  Nestor.  Straho  is 
in  favor  of  the  Triphylian  Pylos  in  Elis,  but  Leake  of  .the 
Messenian.  Pylos  answers  to  the  modem  Navarino,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Coryphasium,  the  fortress  erected  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  at  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  harbor,  and  which  corresponds  now  to  Old  Navarino. 
The  harbor  of  Pylos  was  a  very  spacious  one,  and  was  protected 
from  the  swell  of  the  sea  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  having 
an  entrance  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  now  the  best  harbor  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Bay  of  Navarino. 
This  bay  has  attained  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  by  the  combined  fleets  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia.  The  island  of  Sphacteria  also  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  Lacedtemonian 
detachment  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  likewise  called  Sphagia,  which  name  it  still  retains. 

4.  Methane,  lower  down  on  the  coast.  Pausaniag  calls  it 
Mothone,  and  makes  it  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  rock 
Mothon,  which  formed  the  breakwater  of  its  harbor.  It  was 
identified  by  some  with  the  Pedasus  of  Homer,  one  of  the  seven 
towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  The  Emperor  Tra- 
jan especially  favored  this  town,  and  bestowed  several  privileges 
on  its  inhabitants.  Its  site  at  the  present  day  is  called  Palaio 
Mothone,  and  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Modon.  The 
(Enuss(B  Insula,  in  its  vicinity,  are  now  Sapienza  and  Cabrera. 
After  doubling  the  Acritas  Promontorium,  now  Cape  Gallo,  we 
enter  the  great  Messenian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Coron,  and 
reach,  5.  Colonides,  an  Attic  colony,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  modern  Coron.  6.  Mpea,  to  the  north,  on  the  coast,  and 
which  changed  its  name  to  Corone,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
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Messenians.  It  was  in  attempting  to  tal:e  this  town,  during 
the  war  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Measene  from  the  Achoean 
league,  that  Philoptemen  was  made  prisoner.  The  Messenian 
Gulf  was  sometimes  called  CoronjBUS  Sinus.  Corone  answers 
to  the  modern  Petalidi,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Co- 
ron.  Passing  the  River  Pamisus,  famed  for  the  purity  of  its 
waters,  and  now  the  Pzmatza,  we  come  to,  7.  Abia,  opposite 
to  Corone,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Ira  of  Homer,  though  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Ira  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  It  possessed 
a  celebratfld  temple  of  Hercules,  and  another  of  .^soulapius. 
8.  Cardamyle,  farther  south,  now  Scardamoula.  Augustus 
adjudged  it  to  belong  to  Laconia.  9.  Leuclrum,  the  last  town 
of  Messenia  on  this  coast,  and  from  its  frontier  situation  a 
source  of  dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Laeonians.  The 
ancient  site  is  still  called  Leutro. 

Advancing  into  the  interior  of  Messenia,  we  come  to,  1.  Ge- 
renia,  to  the  northeast  of  Cardamyie,  and  a  very  ancient  city, 
where,  according  to  some,  Nestor  was  educated,  and  whence 
he  derived  the  epithet  of  Gerenian.  Other  accounts,  however, 
identify  Gerenia  with  the  Enope  of  Homer,  3.  Limna:,  some 
distance  to  the  north,  sacred  to  Diana,  and  having  a  temple 
where  a  festival  was  celebrated  by  both  the  Messenians  and 
Laeonians.  3.  Calamm,  to  the  west,  and  near  the  modern 
Calamata.  4.  Thuria,  to  the  north,  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Laconia,  for  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony.  5.  Steny- 
clerus,  to  the  north,  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  the  reign  of  Cresphontcs.  The  region  around  was  called  the 
Stenyclerian  plain,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  na- 
tives as  the  scene  of  the  achievements  of  Aristomenes.  6,  Mes- 
sene,  to  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome,  founded,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  by  Epaminondas,  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spartan  power.  Pausanias  says  that  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  citadel  was  on 
Mount  Ithome,  now  Mount  Vourkano,  and  celebrated  for  the 
long  and  obstinate  defence  which  the  Messenians  there  made 
against  the  Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  On  the  summit  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ithomatas,  to  whom  the  mountain  was 
dedicated.  This  citadel  and  the  Acrocorinthus  were  deemed 
the  two  strongest  places  in  Greece.  The  ruins  of  Messene  arc 
still  visible  at  the  village  of  Mavrommali.     The  River  Balyra, 
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flowing  near  the  town,  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  lyre  of  Tliamyris,  which  the  bard  threw  into  the  stream 
after  losing  his  sight.  It  is  now  the  Mavro  Zoumena,  and  is 
the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pamisus. 

Anion  was  that  district  of  Messenia  which  bordered  on  Tri- 
phylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  separated  from  them  by  the 
Neda.  It  contained  the  city  of  Anion,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ncda.  Higher  up  the  river  stood  Ira,  a  mountain  fortress,  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars  as  the  last  strong, 
hold  whither  Aristomenes  retreated,  and  which  he  so  long  de- 
fended against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

5,  LAOONIA- 
(A.)     Name,  BouKDAEiEa,  &c. 

I.  The  Greek  name  of  this  country  was  Laconice  (AaKuviRfj, 
soil.  7^).     The  Roman  writers,  however,  call  it  Laconia. 

II.  Laconia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arcadia  and  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  west  by  Messenia,  on  the  cast  and  south  by  tlie 
Mare  ^gaum. 

III.  Laconia  is  a  long,  narrow  valley,  running  from  north  to 
south,  and  lying  between  two  mountain  masses,  which  stretch 
from  Arcadia  to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  western  range,  which  terminated  in  tlie  Promontory  of 
Teenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan,  was  called  Taygetus,  and  the 
eastern,  terminating  in  the  Promontory  of  Maha,  now  Cape 
S.  Angela,  was  known  by  the  names  of  Parnon,  Thornax,  and 
Zarex.  The  whole  drainage  of  this  valley  is  collected  in  the 
River  Eurotas,  now  the  Basilipotamo,  which  flows  from  the 
high  lands  of  Arcadia,  and  is  joined  by  the  CEnus,  a  little  above 
Sparta. 

rV.  From  it«  source  to  its  junction  with  the  (Enus,  the 
Eurotas  flows  through  a  very  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which 
near  Sparta  is  so  much  contracted  as  to  leave  room  for  little 
more  than  the  channel  of  the  river.  After  it  leaves  Sparta,  the 
hills  recede  farther  from  the  river ;  hut  near  (Enoo  they  again 
approach  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  afterward  retire  to  the 
west  and  east,  toward  the  Capes  of  Ttenarus  and  Malea  re- 
spectively, leaving  between  them  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth, 
through  which  the  Eurotas  flows  to  the  sea. 

V.  The  snow  remains  on  the  highest  points  of  Taygetus,  iu 
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the  neighborhood  of  Amyclse,  to  the  month  of  June.  The 
streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  mountain  range  are  abund- 
ant. Leake  describes  the  soil  of  Laconia  as  in  general  a  poor 
mixture  of  white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  eorn.  This  description  is  in  conformity 
to  that  of  Euripides,  who  says  that  it  possessed  much  arable 
land,  but  difficult  to  work. 

VI,  Strabo  informs  us  that  there  were  some  valuable  stone 
quarries  near  Tsenarus,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetua; 
and  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  the  shell-fish  on  the  coast,  which 
produced  a  dye  inferior  only  to  the  Tyrian.  Laconia  was  sub- 
ject, in  common  with  the  southern  countriesof  Greece,  to  earth- 
quakes, the  most  remarkable  of  which  occurred  B.C.  462,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
five  houses. 

Ohe.  Laconia  is  well  described  by  Euripides  as  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy. 
On  the  west  llie  range  of  Taygetus  formed  almost  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any 
invading  force ;  and  on  the  north  there  Vera  pnly  two  natural  passes  by  whieh 
the  country  could  be  entered,  one  by  the  valley  of  the  upper  Eurotas,  as  the 
course  of  that  river  above  Sparta  may  be  termed,  and  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  CEnus.  Both  of  these  natural  openings  led  to  Sparta,  which  shows  how 
admirably  the  capital  was  situated  for  purposes  of  defence.  The  want  of  good 
harbors  on  the  coast  also  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea ;  and  the  possession 
of  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  was  therefore  always  eonsifl. 
ered  by  the  I.acedsemonians  as  a  point  of  great  importance. 

(B.)     Sektch   of   LACO^■l.l^-  11 1  a  t  o  a  y. 

I.  AccoKDiNo  to  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  Laconia,  the  Leleges  were  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  bii 
son  Mules,  who  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Eurotas.  This  last  monarch,  dying 
without  issue,  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  Lacedsmon,  the  son  of  Jupiter  anS 
Taygeta,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  The  sovereignty  is  said 
to  have  remained  in  this  family  till  shortly  before  the  Trojan  war,  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Pelops,  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try by  marrying,  the  former  Helen,  the  latter  Clytemnestra,  daughters  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  the  last  monarch  of  the  ancient  dynasty.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojatl 
war  we  find  the  country  in  the  possession  of  the  Achteans,  who  undoubtedly 
settled  in  Laconia  at  a  very  early  period,  and  probably  conquered  the  Leleges. 
Menelaus  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Hermione, 
and  Orestes  by  Tisamenus,  during  whose  reign  the  Peloponnesus  was  invaded 
by  the  Dorians. 

IL  The  Heraclids  established  a  double  dynasty  of  two  kings  at  Sparta ;  for 
as  neither  the  mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  which  of  the  twin 
sons  of  Arislodemus,  namely,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  was  first  bom,  the  coun- 
try of  Laconia  was  assigned  to  them  in  common  ;  and  it  was  determined  thai 
the  deeoendants  of  both  should  succeed  them.  'The  previous  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, had  little  cause  lo  rejoice  in  the  arrival  of  these  foreigners,  whose  fierrt 
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disputea  ufider  aeveii  rulers  of  both  houses  distracled  the  country  wilh  civil 
feuds,  wl\ile  il  was  at  the  same  time  involved  in  constant  wars  with  its  neigh- 
bors. -The  royal  authority  was  continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular 
power  was  increased  by  these  diTisions,  nntil  Lycurgus  came  upon  the  scene. 
This  distinguishcii  man,  the  only  individual  in  whom  both  parties  confided,  es- 
tablished a  new  constitulion  for  Sparla  about  880  B.C. 

III.  Lacedtemdn  now  acquired  new  vigor,  which  was  manifested  in  her  wars 
wilh  her  neighbors,  particularly  wilh  the  Messenians,  whose  country  was  sub- 
jngated.  The  battle  of  Thermnpylie  gave  Sparta  so  much  distinction  among  Ihe 
Greeks,  that  even  Athens  consented  to  yield  the  command  of  the  confederate 
forces  by  land  and  sea  to  the  Spartans.  Pausanias  gained,  in  consequence,  the 
celebrated  victory  of  Platees,  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  Grecian  army  and  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  king  Leotychides,  and  the  Athenian  general 
Xanthippus,  defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycalc. 

IV.  "With  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of  Sparla,  the  social  organiza 
tion  of  the  nation  was  developed.  The  power  of  tlie  kings  was  gradually  limited, 
while  that  of  the  ephori  was  increased.  After  Ibe  Persians  had  been. victori- 
ously repelled,  the  Grecian  states,  having  now  acquired  warlike  habits,  carried 
on  hostilities  against  each  other ;  jealousy  arose  between  Sparta  and  Athena, 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ensued,  19. C.  431,  This  ended  in  the  ascendency 
of  Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rival.  The  Spartans  next  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  the  Persian  throne  was  shaken  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Ageailaus ;  but  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian stales,  were  instigated  by  Persian  gold  to  declare  war  against  Sparla,  and 
Ageailaus  was  recalled.  This  commander  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Coronea ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Conon,  the  Athenian  commander,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidus,  and  took  fifty  galleys.  To  this  contest  succeeded, 
after  some  interval,  the  celebrated  Thehan  war,  in  which  Epaminondas  broke 
Ihe  power  of  Sparla,  and  this  state  thenceforth  ceased  to  act  a  prominent  part 
in  Greece, 

V.  The  Macedonian  power  now  gained  the  ascendency,  and  Sparta,  along 
with  the  other  states,  was  compelled  to  succumb.  Luxury  and  licentiousness 
after  this  began  to  make  gradual  inroads,  and  after  Cleomenes  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  stem  the  torrent,  the  state  fell  under  the  power  of  the  tyrants  Ma- 
cbanidas  and  Nabis.  lis  final  downfall,  however,  was  effected  by  the  Achseans 
and  Ramans,  and,  on  being  compelled  to  join  the  Achiean  league,  it  passed 
evenlualiy  with  that  confederacy  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 

VI.  Under  the  Roman  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  enjoyed  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  than  was  allowed  to  the  other  provinces  of  Greece,  being,  says 
Strabo,  regarded  rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects,  A  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  consisting  of  several  maritime  towns,  was  dignified  with  Ihe  title  of 
Eleulhera-Lacones,  or  Free  Laconians,  conferred  upon  it  by  Augustus,  together 
wilL  other  privileges,  for  ihe  zeal  which  its  inhabilanls  had  early  testified  in 
&vor  of  the  Ramans, 

VII.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  once  contained  one  hundred  towns.  Wlien  the 
Dorians  conquered  it,  they  selected  Sparta  for  the  place  of  their  own  residence, 
and  permitted  the  rest  of  the  province  to  be  occujued  by  a  mixed  population 
composed  of  Dorians  and  other  strangers,  and  of  the  Achceana  the  previous  in 
habitants.  The  Dorians  who  held  Sparta  received  from  their  city  the  name  of 
Sparlana  I  the  Lacnnians  who  inhabited  the  surrounding  towns  were  termed 
ircpiomni.  The  name  of  Lactdicaumians  was  common  to  both.  The  TripioiKoi 
were  treated  generally  wilh  great  oppression,  and  held  their  towns  as  subjects 
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or  vassals  of  tlie  Spartans.  They  formed,  however,  a  part  of  the  military  force, 
and  were  soraetimea  even  placed  in  offices  of  trust.  The  slaves  were  called 
Helots.  These  Helots  were  originally  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconian 
towns  reduced  to  slaver; ;  but  their  name  was  afterward  communicated  to  thoae 
Messenians  who  remained  in  the  country  alter  the  second  Messenian  war. 
(C.)    Places  i^  Laconia. 

After  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus,  which  separated 
Laconia  from  Messeiiia,  we  come  to,  l.Pephnus,  now  Pekno, 
according  to  Cramer.  Leake  places  it  at  the  harbor  oiPlatza. 
Opposite  to  it  was  a  little  island,  also  called  Pephnus,  in  which 
the  Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  been  born.  2.  Thal&ma,  now, 
according  to  Gell,  Calamo.  3.  (Etylus,  lower  down,  now  Vi- 
tulo.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Serapis.  4.  Messa,  some  dis- 
tance below,  and  mentioned  by  Homer.  Cramer  makes  it  aii- 
swer  to  the  modern  Maino,  but  Leake  to  the  harbor  of  Me- 
zapo.  5.  Tmnarum,  to  the  east  of  the  Thyrides  Promontorium, 
or  Cape  Grosso.  It  was  called  Canepolis  at  a  later  period, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Eleu- 
thero-Laconio  confederation.  The  ruins  are  near  Cyparisso. 
Doubling  the  promontory  of  Teenarus,  now  Cape  Matapan,  and 
entering  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  sometimes  called  Gytheates  Si- 
nus, now  the  .Gulf  of  Colokythia,  we  meet  with  no  place  of  im- 
portance until  we  come  to,  6.  Gythium,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Sparti 
from  which  it  was  distant  two  hundred  and.forty  stadia.  Ai 
coriling  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  embark  from  for 
the  island  of  Crete.  The  site  is  now  called  Palceopoli,  but  no 
habitation  is  left  updn  it.  The  small  island  of  Cranae  lay  off 
this  place,  alluded  to  by  Homer,  according  to  some,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  abduction  of  Helen.  It  is  now  Maratkonnisi. 
Some,  however,  lay  the  scene  of  this  adventure  in  the  island 
of  Helena  or  Maoris,  off  the  coast  of  Attica. 

7.  Helos,  to  the  east,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town,  having  revolted  against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidfe,  were 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name  was  after- 
ward extended  to  the  various  people  who  were  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Spartans.  Polybius  says  that  the  district  of  Helos  was 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  But  the  coast 
was  marshy,  from  which  circumstance  it  probably  derived  its 
name  (eAof,  "a  marsh").     The  site  is  uncertain,  probably  near 
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Priniko.  8.  Cyparissia,  according  to  Strabo,  situate  on  a  pen- 
insula.  It  lay  to  the  south  of  Helos,  and  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  fortress  of  Rupino  or  Rampano,  some- 
times called  Casiel  Kyparhsi.  Doubling  the  promontory  of 
Onugnathus,  we  enter  the  Sinus  Bceaticus,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Vathika,  oif  which,  to  the  southwest,  lay  the  island  of  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo,  celebrated  as  having  received  Venus  on  her  birth 
from  the  sea.  According  to  Eustathius,  it  was  once  called 
Porphyris,  from  the  quantity  of  purple-yielding  shell-fish  found 
on  its  shores.  This  island  was  of  great  importance  to  Sparta, 
since  its  harbors  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  and  afforded  pro- 
tection to  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks  of  pirates.  It 
was  taken  by  the' Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
Spartans  were  in  consequence  exposed  to  much  annoyance  from 
the  ravaging  of  the  coast  of  Laconia.  The  principal  town  was 
also  called  Cythera  ;  the  principal  harbor  was  called  Scandfa-, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Heturning  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  we  come  to,  9.  Bmts,  on 
the  Sinus  Bceaticus,  and  giving  name  to  it.  The  site  is  now 
(Sailed  Vathika.  Doubling  the  Promontory  of  Malea,  now  Cape 
St.  Angelo  or  Malio,  we  pass  to,  10.  Epidelmm,  now,  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  S.  Angela.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  modem  Cape 
Kamili.  11.  Epidaurus  Ltmera,  to  the  north,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Argives,  to  whom,  at  one  time,  this  whole 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Malean  promontory,  belonged.  This  place 
contained  a  celebrated  temple  of  jEsculapius.  Its  site  is  now 
called  Patted  Monembasia.  The  modern  Monembasia,  which 
lies  a  little  to  the  south,  appears  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
Minoa. 

12.  Sparta,  sometimes  called  Lacedamon,  was  the  capital 
of  Laconia,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea.  Sparta  was  built  in  a  plain  of  some  ex- 
tent, and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  smaller  stream,  called  the  Knakion,  now  Trypiotiko. 
Polybius  describes  it  as  of  a  circular  form,  and,  though  situate 
in  a  plain,  containing  within  it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills. 
Homer  calls  it  the  "  hollow  Lacedasmon,"  from  the  mountain 
fynges  by  which  the  plain  is  surrounded  Sparta  was  not  reg- 
ularly fortified  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  interference  in  Greece, 
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though  fortifications  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  (B.C.  280)  and  Pyrrhus  (B.C. 
272).  It  was  at  last  completely  surrounded  with  walls  by 
order  of  Appius,  the  Roman  legate.  The  ruins  are  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  modern  Mislra.  The  villages  of  Ma- 
nilla and  Psykhiko  occupy  a  part  of  the  immediate  site.  Sparta 
was  much  subject  to  earthquakes,  and,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  only  five  houses  were  left 
standing. 

13.  Therapne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  and  south- 
east of  Sparta.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  temple  of  Menelaus 
and  his  tomb,  as  well  as  that  of  Helen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  village  of  Amphisu.  14.  Amyclw,  south  irf  Sparta,  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Eurotas.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Laconia,  having  been  founded  long  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Dorians.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the  AmyclEean 
Apollo.  Hyaointhus,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  was  fabled  to  have 
been  buried  here.  It  was  also  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who,  according  to  another  legend,  were  born 
on  the  island  of  Pephnus.  The  country  around  was  beautifully 
wooded,  and  is  so  still  at  the  present  day.  Leake  places  the 
:iite  of  Amyclce  at  Aia  Kyriaki.  15.  Sell(i.iia,  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  Sparta,  near  the  confluence  of  the  CEnus  and 
Gongylus,  in  a  valley  confined  between  two  mountains,  named 
Euas  and  Olympus.  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which 
an  army  could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  was  there- 
fore a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
According  to  Boblaye  and  Ross,  its  site  is  near  the  Khan  of 
Krevata.    Leake,  however,  places  it  more  to  the  south. 


(A.)     Name,  BovNDAEiEa,  &c, 

I.  Argdlis  derived  its  name  from  the  Pclasgi^  term  Arg-os, 
which  properly  meant  "a  plain,"  but  which  served  also  to  in- 
dicate as  well  the  district  of  country  afterward  called  Argolis, 
as  the  city  situate  therein.  Arg-os,  too,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 

II.  Argolis  was  of  a  peninsular  shape  for  the  most  part,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia,  on  the 
west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Laconia  and  the  Sinus  Ar- 
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golicus,  now  tlie  Gulf  of  NapoU,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  Sin  us 
Saronicus,  nowGulf  of  iJmg'jai.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  frontier,  was  nearly  thirty- 
eight  miles,  and  the  peninsular  part  of  it  varied  from  twenty- 
five  to  eleven  miles  in  breadth. 

III.  Argolis  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  run 
nearly  in  a  continued  line  through  the  peninsula,  from  Mount 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  on  its  northwestern  frontier,  in  an  eastward 
direction  to  the  promontory  of  ScyllEeum.  These  mountains 
are  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  rivulets, 
generally  dry  during  summer.  The  ancient  name  of  part  of 
this  ridge  was  Arachnmus,  which  was  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Argog  to  Epidaurus.  The  valleys  are  very  numerous,  and  of 
greatest  breadth  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Argos  and  My- 
conte  were  situate  is  the  largest,  and  through  it  flowed  tlni 
Inachus.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  numerous 
indentations,  and  is  generally  low.  The  only  good  harbor  was 
Nauplia,  now  NapoU  dt  Romania,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Argolicug, 

(B-)  Sketch  OF  Akgive  HiSTOBY.- 
I,  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Argolis  were  Pelasgi.  The  terra  Atgos  itselt 
^las  one  ofPelasgio  origin,  and  we  find  it  applied  to  cities  in  Thessaly  and  other 
quarters  of  Greece,  once  in  the  occupation  of  tliis  people.  On  the  arrival  of 
Danaiis,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  are  reported  lo 
have  changed  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasgi  to  that  of  Danai.  At  ih^t 
time  tho  whole  of  what  was  afterward  called  Argolis  acknowledged  Ihe  aii- 
tborily  of  one  sovereign  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  generations,  a  division  took 
place,  by  which  Argos  and  ila  territory  were  allotted  to  Acrisius,  the  linea!  de- 
scendaht  of  Danans,  while  Tiryns  and  the  maritime  country  became  the  inlirr- 
itance  of  his  brotfcer  Prcetus.  A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently  establish-  il 
by  Persens,  son  of  Ihe  former,  who  founded  Mycenffi.  But  these  were  all  finally 
reunited  in  the  person  of  Atreus,  son  of  Pelops,  who  acquired,  in  right  of  i;,e 
houses  of  Pelops  apd  Perseus,  which  he  represented,  possession  of  nearly  i'  e 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  ample  territory  came  in  course  of  success!. lu 

the  death  of  Agamemnon,  the  crown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  su'i- 
0  his  son  Tisamenus,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne  by  tije 
'  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidas.  Temenus,  the  lineal  descendant  cf 
low  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty ;  but  the  Argives,  having 
taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the  power  of  Iheir  sovereigns  as 
im  but  Ihe  name  and  semblance  of  kings.  At  length,  having  deposed 
last  of  the  Temenid  dynasty,  they  changed  the  constitution  into  a 
republican  form  of  government. 
Ill,  In  the  more  certain  historical  ages,  Argos  becomes  first  known  lo  us 
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when  engaged  in  war  with  the  Sfiartans  respecting  the  territory  of  Thyrea 
Tliis  war  was  contemporaneous  with  the  capture  of  Sardes  by  Cyrua.  Before 
iliia  epoch  the  possessions  of  Argos  had  extended  along  the  coast  lo  Cape  Ma- 
lta, and  included  Cythera  and  other  islands.  At  a  later  period,  B.C.  493,  there 
was  another  contest  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  in  which  Argos  was  ansuccess 
ful,  and  so  many  of  the  citizens  fell  in  battle,  that  the  slaves,  or  more  probahly 
the  Periceci,  found  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the  government,  and  are  said  to  have 
retained  it  till  the  sons  of  their  masters  had  grown  up,  when  they  were  again 
e.-speiled  from  the  city.  It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  Argives  took 
]io  part  in  the  Persian  war,  B.C.  480,  though  many  believed  them  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Xerxes. 

IV.  A  few  years  afterward  we  find  them  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  My- 
ccna;,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Argos,  and  had  been 
supported  for  many  years  in  their  independence  by  the  Spartans.  Mycente  fell, 
and  never  arose  again  from  its  ruins. 

V.  Though  Argos  remained  neutral  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Peloponne 
sian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times  opposed  to  the  Spartans,  and  she  at  last 
took  an  active  part  with  the  Athenians.  The  defeat,  however,  of  the  Argives 
at  Mantinea,  B.C.  418,  dissolved  the  confederacy  of  which  she  was  the  head, 
and  Argos  was  compelled  to  accept  an  aristocratic  constitution.  Sne  sobse- 
quently  shook  ofTlhe  yoke,  and  we  find  her  assisting  the  Thebans  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  862.  But  her  history  becomes  gradually  less  important ;  nor 
is  there  ary  fact  worthy  of  being  noticed  till  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
Pyrrhus,  B.C.  273,  to  take  the  city.  It  joined  the  Achsean  league,  and  con- 
tinued to  form  a  part  of  this  confederacy  until  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans. 

{C.)     Places  in  Akoolis. 

Advanci\g  from  the  Laconian  frontier,  we  come  to  the  small 
territory  of  Cynuria,  the  possession  of  which  led  to  frequent 
disputes  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives.  Its  principal  town 
was  Thyrea,  near  which  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween three  hundred  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Arg'ves. 
The  Argives  being  defeated  in  a  general  action  not  long  after, 
Thyrea  was  held  by  the  Spartans,  who  established  here  the 
^gineta,  upon  the  expulsion  of  that  people  from  their  island 
by  the  Athenians.  Thyrea  was  afterward  ceded  by  treaty  to 
the  Argives.  Its  site  was  probably  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  Astro.     The  Thyreales  Sinus  is  now  the  Bay  of  Astro. 

Leaving  Cynuria,  and  moving  upward  along  the  coast,  we 
come  to,  1.  Lerna,  a  si-mali  lake  or  marsh,  formed  by  several 
sources  which  discharged  theniselves  into  its  basin.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and 
the  Hydra.  The  most  famous  of  the  streams  which  formed 
this  lake  was  the  fountain  Amymone.  The  Lemean  Lake  is 
now  a  small  marshy  pool,  overgrown  with  reeds.  Bending  our 
course  aronnd  the  head  of  the  bay,  we  come  next  to,  3.  Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  now  Napoli  dt  Romania.  Both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  this  has  been  an  important  harbor,  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  good  one  in  Argolis.  3.  Argos,  to  the  north- 
west, inland,  and  still  preserving  its  name.  It  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  oldest  city  of  Greece.  The  walls  of  this  city 
were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  or,  in  Other  words, 
were  of  Cyclopean  structure.  It  was  also  protected  by  two  cit- 
adels, situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  fortifica- 
tions equally  strong.  The  principal  one  was  named  Lartssa. 
Argos  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Inachus.  In  Straho's  time  it 
was  inferior  only  to  Sparta  in  extent  and  population.  An  ac- 
count of  the  River  Inachus  has  already  been  given  (p.  479). 

4.  Mffcenw,  to  the  northeast  of  Argos,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Perseus  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Acrisius, 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  PelopidEe,  and  under  Agamemnon  at- 
tained to  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and  power.  It  was  at- 
tacked and  captured  by  the  people  of  Argos,  B.C.  468,  who 
levelled  it  with  the  ground,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute  rel- 
ative to  the  Temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the  two  re- 
publics. Modern  travellers  have  given  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  subterranean  chamber,  called  by  Pausanias  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  stiil  remains  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  was  when  seen  by  Pausanias,  and  also 
a  magnificent  wall  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  The  ruins  are  close 
to  the  village  of  Ar«icte,  5.  Tirynsor  Tiri/nthus,  to  the  south- 
east of  Argos,  and  celebrated  for  its  massive  walk.  It  was.said 
to  have  been  founded  by  King  Prcetus,  brother  of  Acrisius,  who, 
as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction  of  his  citadel 
workmen  from  Lycia,  or,  in  other  words,  Cyclopean  builders. 
Tiryns  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  Hercules.  Alcmena, 
his  mother,  was  daughter  of  Eleetryon,  a  descendant  of  Prcetus, 
and  the  crown  would  have  devolved  on  her  husband  Amphitryon 
had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king  of  Argos.  Her- 
cules, however,  afterward  regained  possession  of  his  inheritance, 
whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  Tirynthius.  This  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Argives,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Argos.  The  ruins  are  still  very  imposing.  The 
il  form  of  the  citadel  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  ship  or  boat. 
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6.  Hemudne,  on  the  southeastern  coast,  and  some  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  Scyllteum  Promonterium.  Accordmg  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  This  place  was 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  contained  many  temples, 
one  of  which,  that  of  Ceres,  was  famed  for  its  affording  an  in- 
violable refuge  to  suppliants.  Not  far  from  this  was  a  cave 
siijiposed  to  communicate  with  the  infernal  regions,  It  was 
piobably  owing  to  this  speedy  descent  to  Orcus  that  the  Her- 
mionians,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  mouths  of  their  dead.  Lasus,  an  early  poet  of  some 
note,  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Pindar,  was  a  native 
of  this  place.  The  ruins  are  near  Castri,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Hydra,  the  ancient  Hydrea.  The  bay  in  front  was  called 
the  Sinus  Hermionious,  now  Gulf  of  Castri. 

This  part  of  the  Argolic  coast  was  lined  with  several  small 
islands,  of  which  we  may  name  the  following:  1.  Aperopta, 
now,  according  to  Cramer,  Hydron  ;  but,  according  to  Boblaye 
and  Leako,  Dhoko.  2.  Hydrea,  now  the  celebrated  commer- 
cial island  Hydra.  3.  Tiparenus,  now  Spezzia,  and  also  cel- 
ebrated for  its  commerce. 

Returning  to  the  main  land,  we  come  to,  7.  Trazene,  nortli- 
east  of  Hermione,  and  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  city. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Trcezen,  son  of  Pelops,  but  had  existed 
long  before  this  period  under  the  several  appellations  of  Orea, 
Althepia,  and  Posidonia.  Trcezene  was  the  native  place  of 
Theseus,  and.  here  he  long  resided.  In  the  Persian  war,  the 
TrcEzeniane  received- most  of  the  Athenian  families  who  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  city.  From  the  description  which  Pau- 
sanias  has  given  of  its  buildings,  we  learn  that  it  was  still  a  flour- 
ishing town  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Damala.  The  harbor  of 
Trcezene  was  called  Pogon,  frOra  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a 
curved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  "  a  beard."  Off  this  harbor 
was  the  island  of  Calauria.  Neptune  had  a  temple  here,  which 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum,  In  this  sanctuary  De- 
mosthenes took  refuge,  and  here  he  ended  his  existence.  Cal- 
auria is  now  called  Poro.  8.  Methane  or  Methana,  to  ^e  north 
of  Troszene,  and  now  Methana  or  Mitone.  It  was  situate  on 
the  neck  of  a  peninsula.  In  its  vicinity  were  some  hot  springs, 
produced  by  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
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9.  Epidaurus,  higher  up  on  the  coast.  Ifs  earlier  name  was 
Epicarus,  its  founders  having  been  Carians,  as  Aristotle  report- 
ed, who  were  afterward  joined  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Attioa, 
Epidaurus  was  celebrated  for  its  vines,  and  also  for  its  breed  of 
horses ;  but  its  greatest  celebrity  arose  from  its  temple  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  which  was  the  resort  of  invalids  of  all  kinds.  It  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  ^sculapius  himself  was  said  to  have 
been  born  and  brought  up.  Leake  makes  the  site  of  Epidaurus 
correspond  to  that  of  Pidavro,  but  Boblaye  to  that  of  Nca 
Epidavros. 

10,  Lessa,  to  the  west  of  the  preceding,  and  near  Mons  Arach- 
neeus,  which  mountain  is  mentioned  by  ^schylus  as  the  last 
station  of  the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  news  of  the  capture 
of  Troy  was  transmitted  to  MycenjB.  Arachnteus  is  now  So- 
phtco.  11.  Nemea,  some  distance  to  the  northwest,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  the  Nemean  games  were  held.  In  its 
vicinity  was  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  It  was 
not  a  city,  but,  like  Olympia,  a  sacred  spot,  with  temples  and 
other  buildings.  13.  CIbotue,  to  the  northeast,  situate  on  a  rock, 
and  well  fortified.  The  ruins  are  near  Kurtesi.  13.  Phlius, 
to  the  southwest,  and  properly  a  small  independent  republic; 
though  in  early  times  dependent  on  Mycense.  Its  ruins  are 
near  Agios  Giorgios. 


I.  TTOnly  remains  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  island  ai  Mgina,  I3^ng  as 
it  does  in  the  Sinus  Saionicus,  and  off  the  coast  of  .^rgolis.  From  its  position, 
therefore,  it  naturally  belongs  to  the  latter  country,  and  Homer,  moreover,  has 
ranged  its  warriors  under  the  standard  ofDIomede,  sovereign  of  Argos. 

II.  In  fabulous  times  (his  island  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  .^none, 
which  it  afterward  exchanged  for  that  of  .^gina,  daughter  of  Asopiis,  and 
mother  of  jEacus,  and  the  long  line  of  heroes  descended  from  him.  The  re- 
nown of  the  /Eacidic,  indeed,  reflected  no  small  glory  on  the  country  which  had 
given  them  birth,  and  formed  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  its  inhabitants.  iEgina 
subsequently  received  colonies  from  Crete,  Argos,  and  Epidaurus.  The  Cretan 
establishment  may  be  referred  to  the  ticne  of  Minos  ;  that  of  Argos  to  the  period 
in  which  Phidon  was  tyrant  of  (hat  city ;  while  the  Epidaurians  wito  crossed 
over  into  the  island  were  a  detachment  of  those  Dorians  who  had  left  Argos 
under  Deiphonles,  to  settle  at  Epidaurus. 

III.  ^gina  soon  became  distinguished  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  extensive  commerce  and  its  powerful  navy  enabled  it  to 
contend  successrully  even  with  the  power  of  Athens.  As  early  as  B.C.  563,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  before  any  town  of  European  Greece  except  Corinth  had 
acquired  great  commercial  wealth,  we  iind  that  ^Egina  had  a  factory  established 
in  lower  Egypt  for  its  merchants.     The  island  was  t'jen  one  of  the  great  ccii- 
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Itea  of  tlie  Mediterranean  commerce,  Mgina  hail  also  a  very  early  silver  coin- 
age, and  many  of  ils  coins  still  esisl.  According  to  the  common  account,  the 
first  silver  money  was  coined  here  by  Pliidon  of  Argos,  who  at  that  time  held 
the  island  under  his  sway. 

IV.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the  people  of  .^gina  look  a  brilliant  part 
in  tlie  great  sea  figbt  of  Salamis.  They  sent  thirty  ships  besides  those  which 
gua  ded  he     own  stand  and  were  allowed  to  have  acquitted  themselves  better 

han  an  o  he  of  he  G  eeks ;  which  tended  to  wipe  off  the  disgraceful  irapu- 
a  on  of  p  ev  ous  t  eache  j  to  iBe  common  caase,  of  which  they  were  appa- 
n  no  a  oge  he  gu  ess.  This  event  may  be  fised  as  the  latest  period 
of  h  g  ea  p  osp  n  j  hich  had  probably  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
Afe  the  Fers  an  va  s  heold  jealousies  of  Athens  and  .if^gina  again  broke  out, 
and  final  y  esu  ed  n  he  capture  of  the  island  by  the  former,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  inhabitants,  B.C.  430.  A  remnant  of  them  were  restored  by  Lysander 
at  the  close  ef  the  Peloponnesiao  war,  B.C.  404 ;  but  jEgitia  never  afterward 
recovered  its  importance. 

V.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  likewise  called  ^giaa,  and  was  situate  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  it.  Its  vestiges  cover  at  the  present  day  an  extensive 
plain.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  E'gina  or  E«ghia.  jEgina  is  cele- 
brated for  its  remains  of  antiquity,  particularly  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Panhellenius. 

7-  ARCADIA- 
(A.)    Name,  BouNc.iiiiES,  &c. 

I.  Arcadia  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Areas, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto,  who  ruled  at  one  time  over  the 
country,  according  to  an  early  legend,  and  was  instructed  in 
^riculture  by  Triptolemus. 

II.  A.Tcadia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ajchaia,  on  the 
west  by  Elis,  on  the  south  by  Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  on 
the  east  by  Argolis. 

ni.  It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  Switzerland  of  Greece,  though  its  mountains  are  of  much 
less  elevation.  The  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  high  table  land,  traversed  by  numerous  mounl^ 
ain  ridges,  and  contains  the  sources  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable rivers  that  flow  into  the  seas  around  the  peninsula. 

IV.  The  most  fertile  part  was  toward  the  south,  where  the 
country  sloped  off,  and  contained  many  fmiCful  vales  and  nu- 
merous streams.  The  scenery  in  this  quart.er  is  stilt  very 
beautiful. 

I.  As  Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  abounds  in  forests  and  grass 
lands,  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  determined  by  these  physical  circumstances.  The  lending  of  cattle, 
therefore,  and  hunting,  were  their  chief  occupations. 
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II.  To  their  pastoral  modo  of  life  may  also  be  asdriboil  the  aHachment  of  ihe 
Arcadians  forinusic;  and  hence,  also,  the  worship  of  Pan,  as  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Arcadia.  It  was  their  diligent  cultivation  of  music  which,  according  to  Fo- 
lybius,  himself  an  Arcadian,  changed  his  countrymen  from  the  fierce  and  almost 
savage  character  which  they  had  in  their  early  state,  to  mildness  and  innocent 
simplicity, 

III.  The  Arcadians,  like  the  people  of  Switzerland  at  the  present  day,  pos- 
sessed a  strong  love  of  freedom,  and  likewise  a  love  of  money  ;  for,  wherever 
lliere  was  money,  you  might  see  Arcadian  mercenary  troops. 

(C.)     Sketch   of   Akoidian  Hietokv, 

I.  Accobding  to  their  own  account,  the  Arcadians  had  occupied  the  central 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  from  time  immemorial.  According  to  Aristotle,  huw- 
ever,  they  expelled  a  prior  race  from  the  country.  They  appear,  in  fact,  lo  hove 
been  a  branch  of  the  great  Felasgic  nation ;  and  hence  the  tradition,  that  a  king, 
named  Pelasgos,  taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  animals. 

II.  In  the  second  Messenian  war,  B.C.  685-668,  we  find  the  Arcadians  under 
the  rule  of  a  monarch  named  Aristocraies,  whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  ac- 
count of  his  treacherous  behavior  to  the  Messenians ;  and  the  country  was 
thereupon  divided  into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  says  that  they 
took  part  with  the  other  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  and  that  they  sent  to  Ther- 
mopylse  a  body  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

III.  Their  history,  however,  for  a  long  lime  subsequent  lo  this,  clearly  shows 
that  they  did  not  possess  the  feelings  of  a  united  people.  They  were,  as  already 
remarked,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  behalf  of  any 
one  willing  to  pay  them.  In  the  celebrated  Sicilian  expedition  they  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies ;  nor  do  they  appear  lo  have  acted  as  a  nation  till 
they  had  founded,  under  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  the  city  of  Megalopolis. 
B.C.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 

iV.  From  this  lime  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a  confederate  state,  with  a  gen- 
eral council  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  members,  called  ol  iiipioi ;  apd  if  it  were  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  inclined  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  What  makes  it  atil!  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it 
possessed  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which  re- 
sided in  the  whole  assembled  people. 

V.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  we  find  the  country  a  prey  to  a  number  of 
petty  tyrants,  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  Achiean  league  did  not  relieve  thecn 
from  their  difficulties,  or  enable  them  to  re-establish  peace  and  security.  Tlie 
Romans  at  last  made  themselves  masters  of  their  country,  and  included  it  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

(D.)  Places  in  Abcadii. 
1.,  Mantinea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisius,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Argolis,  and  nearly  due  west  from  Argos.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  cities  of  Arcadia,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mantineus,  son  of  Lycon.  Mantinea 
was  situate  on  the  banliS  of  the  little  river  Ophis,  and  was  at 
first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets,  which  were  afterward 
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collected  into  one  city;  and,  previous  to  the  founding  of  Me- 
galopolis, was  the  largest  and  most  populous  place  in  Arcadia, 
The  great  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  in  its  plain  between 
the  Bceotians  and  Spartans,  in  which  Epaniinondas  was  slain. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  Palwopoli.  2.  Orchonwnus,  to  the 
northwest,  also  a  very  ancient  city,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Bceotia.  The  adjacent 
plain  was,  in  a  great  measure,  occupied  by  a  smail  lake  formed 
by  the  rain  water  which  descended  from  the  neighboring  bills. 
The  site  of  this  city  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  village 
of  Kalpaki.  3.  Stymphalus,  to  the  northeast,  founded  by 
Stymphalus,  son  of  Areas,  and  called  by  Pindar,  from  its  great 
antiquity,  the  mother  of  Arcadia,  Near  the  town  was  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  once  the  fabled  haunt  of  the  birds  called 
Stymphalides,  which  were  destroyed  by  Hercules.  The  town 
stood  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  modern  Kionia,  according  to  Leake. 

4.  PhenSus,  to  the  northwest.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns.  Homer  mentions  it 
among  the  principal  Arcadian  cities.  It  was  surrounded  by 
extensive  marshes,  formed  principally  by  the  River  Aroanius. 
These  are  said  to  have  once  inundated  the  whole  country,  and 
to  have  destroyed  the  ancient  town.  Its  ruins  are  near  the 
village  of  Phoma.  Between  Pheneus  and  Stymphalus  rose 
Mount  Gyllene,  the  loftiest  and  most  celebrated  mountain  of 
Arcadia,  and  on  which,  according  to  the  poets,  Mercury  was_ 
born,  A  temple  was"  dedicated  to  him  on  its  summit.  The 
modern  name  is  Zyria.  5.  Nonacris,  to  the  northwest,  on  the 
confines  of  Achaia.  It  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  and 
perpendicular  rocks,  over  which  a  torrent  called  Styx  precipi- 
tated itself  to  join  the  River  Crathis,  The  waters  were  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  corroding  metals 
and  other  hard  substances.  The  fall  of  the  Styx  is  now  called 
Mauronero,  or  "the  Black  Water." 

6.  Clitor,  nearly  due  west  from  Pheneus,  and  a  town  of  some 
celebrity.  There  was  a  fountain  here,  which  made  those  who 
tasted  its  waters  averse  to  wine.  The  town  was  situate  on  the 
River  Clitor,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanius.  The  ruins,  now 
called  Palteopoli,  are  near  the  modern  Mazi.  7.  Cynwtha,  to 
the  northwest,  and  on  the  northern  declivitv  of  Mount  Aroanius; 
Pp 
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The  inhabitants  were  depraved  and  barbarous,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  their  neglect  of  music,  to  which  the  other  Arcadians  paid  so 
much  attention.  Near  the  town  was  a  fountain  called  Alyssus, 
from  its  curing  hydrophobia.  Cynatha  probably  stood  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  Calavrita.  8.  Psophis,  some  distance  to  the 
southwest,  on  the  River  Erymanthus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Erymanthus  is  celebra- 
ted in  fable  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. The  E.iver  Erymanthus  is  now  the  Dogana.  The  ru- 
ins of  Psophis  are  near  the  Khan  of  Tripotamo.  9.  Hercea, 
some  distance  to  the  southwest,  between  the  Ladon  and  Alphe- 
us,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  gently  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  stream.  It  was  near  the  confines  of  Ehs, 
which  country  frequently  disputed  its  possession  with  Arcadia. 
Its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  village  of  Atam.  10.  Ali- 
phera,  to  the  southwest,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
occupied  by  the  Eleans  after  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Me- 
galopolis.    Its  site  corresponds  to  the  modern  Nerovitza. 

11.  Meg&lopolis,  to  the  southeast,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  It  was  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Ar- 
cadian towns,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  and  was  situate  in 
a  wide  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Helisson,  which  nearly 
divided  the  town  into  two  equal  parts.  It  was  founded  by  the 
advice  of  Epaminondas,  as  a  check  upon  the  Spartans,  with 
whom  the  Megalopolitans  often  came  subsequently  into  col- 
lision. It  was  at  last  surprised  by  them  and  destroyed.  The 
'Achteans  restored  it  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  but  it  never 
rose  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  Megalopolis  was  the 
birth-place  of  Philopcemen  and  Polybius.  Its  site  is  in  part  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  Sinano.  12.  Lycosura,  to  the  northwest, 
and  which  Pausanias  makes  to  have  been  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  It  still  contamed  a  few  inhabitants  when  he  made  the 
tour  of  Arcadia.  It  was  situate  on  the  slope  of  Mount  LycEcus. 
On  this  mountain  Jupiter  was  worshipped,  and,  according  to 
the  Arcadians,  he  was  born  on  its  summit.  Mount  LycasUs 
was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  who  had  a  temple  here,  near  which  the 
Lyccean  games  were  performed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountain  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Parrhasius.  The  modern 
name  of  Mount  Lycaeus  is,  in  its  northern  part,  Dioforti,  and 
in  its  southern,  Tetrazi. 
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13.  PhigaUa,  to  the  west  of  Lycosura,  and  beyond  the  River 
Platanistus,  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  which 
overhung  the  bed  of  the  Neda,  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Phigalus,  son  of  Lycaon.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Paulizza.  The  so-called  Phi- 
galean  marbles  are  a  series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  derive  their  name  from 
having  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  the  an- 
cient BasscB,  on  Mount  Cotylon,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Phi- 
galea.  The  subjects  represented  in  them  are  the  battle  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  and  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. 
These  sculptures  show  a  fine  school  of  design,  and  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  about  the  same  period  with  that  when  the  Parthenon 
was  erected  at  Athens.  14.  TegS-a,  to  the  nortlieast  of  Mega- 
lopolis, and,  next  to  Mantinea,  the  most  ancient  city  of  Arcadia. 
The  Tegeatre  were  early  distinguished  for  their  valor,  and  gained 
many  victories  over  the  Spartans.  They  furnished -three  thou- 
sand soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Platfete.  It  was  the  only  town 
of  Arcadia  which  in  Strabo's  time  preserved  any  degree  of  con- 
sequence and  prosperity.  Its  remains  are  to  be  seen  about  an 
hour  east  of  Tripolizza,  at  a  site  now  called  Piali. 

a;alopolis  and  Tegea  extended  the  range  of  Mount 
(,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Arcadia,  and  sacred  to 
Pan,  whose  favorite  haunt  it  was  supposed  to  be.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  from  it  Manalia,  or  the  MEenalian 
region.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain  range  is  Roino, 
according  to  Cramer.  '  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  the 
highest  summit  as  Aidin. 

GRECIAN  ISLANDS. 
1.  CYCLiDES. 

I.  The  name  Cydades  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  that  duster 
(Kiixi-oi)  of  ialanda  which  encircled  Ddos.  Strabo  says  that  the  Oyclades  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterward  increased  to  fifteen.  These, 
as  we  learn  from  Artemidorua,  were  Ceos,  Cylhnoa,  Seriphoa,  Melos,  Siphnot, 
Citaolos,  Prepesinlhos,  Olcdros,  Pares,  Naxoi,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenoi,  Andres,  and 
GjarDi,  which  last,  however,  Strabo  himself  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from  its 
being  a  mere  rock,  as  also  Prepeainthos  and  Olearoa. 

II.  It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians  that  the  Cycladea  were  lirst  inhab- 
ited by  the  Phenicians,  Carians,  and  Lelegea,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered 
ihem  formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were  conquered  and 
finally  extirpated  by  Minos,  liing  of  Crete.     These  islands  were  anbsequenltv 
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nctupic.l  Tor  d  alupit  time  by  Polyerates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  by  the  Persians ; 
but  after  tlii.'  biillle  i>f  Mjtale  they  became  depenilent  on  Athens. 

III.  Many  of  these  islands  are  of  volcanic  formation;  others  aie  composed 
almost  entirely  of  a  ptire  4hito  marble,  of  which  the  Parian,  from  Paras,  where 
it  was  formerly  most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  They 
now  form  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

1.  DELOS. 

I.  AccoBniNQ  to  the  poetic  tradition,  Delos  was  originally  a  floating  island, 
moving  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ^gean,  until  Neptune  caused  it  to  become 
manifest  (d/jXas)  above  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  made  it  stand  firm,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  Latona  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 
It  had  several  other  ancient  names,  such  as  Asteria,  Ortygia,  Lagia,  &,c.  It 
ivas  named  Ortygia  from  iprv^,  "  a  quail,"  and  Lagia  from  Aoj-iic,  "  a  hare,"  the 
island  abounding  with  these.  On  this  account,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  have  dogs  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails  and  hares. 

II.  Dclos  was  celebrated  from  the  earhest  limes  as  a  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  it  being  his  natal  island.  His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother  Latona 
were  in  the  town  of  Delos,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Cynihut,  whence  Apollo  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Cyntkius,  and  Diana  that  of  Cynthia.  The  River  Inopus 
ran  into  the  s^a  to  the  south  of  the  town. 

III.  Delos  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  the  time  of  Homer  1  and 
athletic  sports,  with  dancing  and  singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honor  of 
Apollo.  Polycrates  of  Samos  consecrated  the  adjoining  island  ot  Rkenea  to  the 
Delian  god,  and  joined  it  to  Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  In  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  and  then  a  partial  purification  of  the  island 
took  place  by  the  removal  of  the  tombs  whieli  were  within  sight  of  the  temple. 
In  the  year  436  B.C.,  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  it  was  proclaimed  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  born  in 
the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring  forth  should  be  sent  over 
to  Rhenea. 

ly.  The  Athenians  instituted  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and  sent  thither  annually  a  sacred 
vessel  called  the  The  oris,  in  commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  The- 
seus from  the  Cretan  tribute.  In  433  B.C.,  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  Athenians  removed  the  whole  population  to  Adramyttium,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces,  and  where  many  of  them 
ijere  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Persians.  Finally,  however,  the  Atheni- 
ans restored  those  that  survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the  war  proceeded  from  the  anger 
of  the  god  on  account  of  their  conduct  toward  this  unfortunate  people.  They 
had  removed  (hem,  in  the  first  instance,  because  not  satisfied  with  (he  purifica- 
tions which  the  island  had  undergone. 

V.  "When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Delos  succeeded  to  the  com- 
merce of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time  very  flourishing ;  but  the  generals  of 
Mithradatos  having  landed  there  in  the  war  between  (hat  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
desolation.  In  the  days  of  their  prosperity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave  trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves  were  landed  and  sold 
in  a  single  day.  The  modem  names  of  this  little  island  are  Dih,  Dili,  and  Sdiili. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 
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I.  Ceas,  now  Zea,  lay  offtbe  promontory  of  Sunium.  It  once  possessed  tout 
towns,  namely,  lalis,  Cartkaa,  Coresia,  and  Fceessa  (noi^rona).  Of  these,  lulis 
was  the  largest,  and  its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modern  Zea.,  which  gives 
name  to  the  whole  island.     lulis  was  the  birtli-place  of  Simonides  and  his 

II.  Cylhnus,  now  Therniia,  lay  lo  the  southeast  of  Ceos.  It  bad  a  town  named 
Cythnus,  and  now  Thermia,  from  the  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity,  and  this  mod- 
ern  name  baa  become  that  of  the  whole  island.  Cythnus  was  famed  in  ancitnl 
times  for  these  hot  springs,  and  also  for  its  cheese. 

III.  Seripkos  to  the  south  of  Cythnos,  is  now  Serpha.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  adventares  of  Perseus, 
who  changed  Polydecles,  king  of  the  island,  and  bis  subjects  into  stones,  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  offered  lo  his  mother  Danae.  Strabo  seems  to  account  for 
this  fable  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  In  Juvenal's  time  state  prisoners 
were  sent  thither. 

aMRLOS  AND  SIPIINOS, 

I.  Mclos,  now  Milo,  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  seven  hunilred  stadia  from  the 
Scyllffium  Promonlorium,  and  nearly  as  many  from  the  Dictynnaum  Promon- 
torium  of  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Pbienicians,  and  afterward  co)- 
onized  by  the  Lacedamonians.  The  chief  town  was  also  called.Melos.  ThU 
island  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who  put  ail 
the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  and  children,  and  sent  five  hundred 
colonists  into  the  island.    Melos  was  a  very  rich  and  productive  isle. 

II.  Siphnos,  now  Siphanlo,  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of 
Melos.  It  contained  gold  and  silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycraies,  the  rev- 
enues ofthe  Siphnians  surpassed  those  ofallthe  other  islands,  and  enabled  them 
to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of  the  must  opulent  cities,  and  their 
own  buildings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Parian  marble.  They  after- 
ward, however,  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  a  descent  of  the  Samians,  wlio  levied 
upon  the  island  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  talents.  In  Strabo's  lime,  this 
island  was  so  poor  and  insignificant  as  to  give  rise  to  proverbs. 

t.  CIMBLUS,  PREPESTNTHUS,  AND  OLEARUS, 
I.-  Cimolus,  now  Cimidi  or  Argentiera,  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Melos,  and  be- 
tween that  island  and  Siphnos.     It  produced  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth,  which  was 
of  great  use  in  whitening  cloth.     Its  figs  also  were  much  esteemed.     The  island 
was  of  small  size.     The  town  of  Cimolus  was  situate  on  its  western  sidt. 

II.  Prepesinihus,  a  small  island  between  Cimolus  and  Olearos,  and  now,  ac- 
cording to  Cramer,  Spoliko  or  Despolika.  Others,  however,  give  the  modern 
name  as  Strongijlo. 

III.  Olearos,  now  Antiparo,  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Pares.  The 
ancients  made  the  intervening  ^)ace  eighteen  stadia.  It  is  famous  in  modern 
times  for  its  grotto. 

5.PAR09  AND  NAXOS. 
I,  Pares,  now  Faro,  to  the  northeast  of  Siphnos,  was  celebrated  for  its  beau- 
tiful marble.     Its  early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  the  colonies  it  established  at 
Thasos,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont.     During  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war  it  was  the  most  fiourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades.     After  the  battle 
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of  Maratiion  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  Miitiadea  for  twenly-six  days,  and  tlius 
proved  Ihe  cause  of  his  disgrace.  The  marble  quarries  were  on  Mount  Mar- 
pessa.     Pares  was  the  hirth-plaee  of  the  poet  Archilochus. 

II..  Naxoa,  now  Naxia,  lay  to  the  east  of  Paros,  and  Was  the  longest  of  the 
Cyclades.  It  was  first  peopled  hy  the  Carians,  but  afterward  received  a  colony 
of  lonians  from  Athens.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Per- 
sians against  this  island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  led  la  the  revolt  of 
the  Ionian  states.  Not  long  after,  however,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Datis  and  Attaphernes,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  en- 
slaved the  inhabilanls.  It  soon,  however,  recovered  from  this  blow.  NaxoB 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Bacehus,  who,  according  lo  one  legend,  was 
bom  here.  The  principal  town  was  Naxoi ;  there  were  also  two  others,  named 
Nysa  and  Tragcic. 

I.  SvEos,  now  Si/m,  lay  between  Cythnos  and  Rhenea,  and  was  cclebrateu 
for  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydes  the  philosopher.  At  the  present  day,  the 
exeellenee  of  Us  harbor,  and  its  central  situation,  have  made  it  a  considerable 
commercia!  dep6t.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  to  the 
Levant. 

II.  MycSnus,  a  little  to  tlie  east  of  Delos,  was  a  poor  and  barren  island,  and 
the  inhabitants  consequently  were  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  They  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  whence  the  name  of  Myconian  was  pro- 
verbially used  to  designate  a  bald  person.  It  was  also  said  that  the  giants  whom 
Hercules  had  conquered  lay  in  a  heap  under  this  island ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise 
to  another  saying  (/lio  Uvkopoi),  applied  to  those  authors  who  confusedly  mixed 
together  things  which  ought  to  have  been  treated  of  separately.  The  island  had 
two  towns.     Its  modern  name  is  Myconi. 

7,  TENDS,  ANDROS,  &.C. 

I.  Teno3,  now  Tino,  lay  to  the  northwest  of  Myconos.  It  was  also  called 
Hyirussa,  from  the  abundance  of  its  springs.  Near  the  town  of  Tenos  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  frequented  by  the  in 
habitants  of  the  surrounding  isles. 

H.  Andres,  now  Andro,  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  preceding.  The  island 
was  a  poor  one,  and  was  fruitlessly  sought  to  be  reduced  by  Theriiistocles 
Eventually,  however,  it  was  rendered  tributary. 

III.  Gyarus,  the  last  of  the  Cyclades.  So  wretched  and  poor  was  this  barren 
rock,  inhabited  by  only  a  few  fishermen,  that  they  deputed  one  of  their  number 
to  go  to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  lo  petition  that 
their  taxes,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachmee,  might  be  di- 
minished, as  they  were  not  able  lo  raise  more  than  one  hundred.  It  became 
subsequently  notorious  as  the  spot  to  which  criminals  or  suspected  persons  were 
banished  by  the  Roman  emperors.     The  modern  name  is  Gkioara. 

2.  SPORADES. 

The  Greeks  comprised  under  the  name  of  Sporades  the  numerous  island.s 
tcattered  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  fact,  sevr^ral  of  them  are  inter- 
mixed, and  those  also  which  lay  toward  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
The  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  notice : 

1,  Thcra,  nuwiSaitforin,  about  seven  IiUDdredstadta  to  the  north  of  Crete,  and 
uearly  two  hundred  in  circamference.    It  appears  lo  have  been  produced  by  the 
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action  of  submarine  fire,  as  Hell  aa  the  island  of  Therasia  contiguous  to  it. 
This  latter  still  retains  its  name,  Thera  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phcenicians, 
but  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  Laced temonianB,  who  settled  there  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Minyas,  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Lemnos  by  the  P&- 
lasgi.  Several  generations  afterward,  a  colony  was  led  from  this  island  under 
Baltus,  a  descendant  of  the  Minyte,  into  Africa,  and  there  founded  the  city  of 
Cy re ne,  about  630  B.C.  2.  Anapke,  now.,4iipji!o,  to  the  east  of  Thera.  It  was 
so  named,  according  to  Apollonius,  from  the  circumstance  of  Apollo's  having 
appeared  {kva^aiveii6ai)  in  this  quarter  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  storm,  A  temple 
was,  in  consequence,  erected  to  him  in  this  island,  under  the  name  otMglelcs 
l_A.ly7iiT7i;)<  or  "  the  radiant  one." 

3.  los,  north  of  Thera,  and  now  Nio.  Here,  according  to  some  accounts 
Homer  was  interred.  It  was  also  said  that  his  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
island.  4.  SictTios,  to  the  west  of  los,  now  Sikino,  but  originally  called  (Enoe, 
from  the  quantity  of  wine  which  it  produced.  5.  PMegandres,  to  the  west  of 
Sicinos,  now  Pdiaindra.  It  was  so  barren  and  rocky  that  Aratos  called  it  the 
iron  isle.  6.  Donysa,  to  the  northeast  of  los,  and  now  Raclia.  7.  Anurrgoa,  to 
the  east  ofDonysa,  and  now  Amorga.  It  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained 
three  towns,  namely,  Arcesine,  now  Arkesini ;  JEgialus,  now  Porlo  S.  Annn ;  and 
Miaoa,  now  Porlo  Balky.  Amorgos  gave  its  name  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  flax 
(A/iopylc)  produced  here,  and  remarkable  for  its  fine  quality.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Simonides,  the  iambic  poet.  8.  AsSypalia,  to  the  southeast  of 
Amorgos,  and  now  Slanpalia.  It  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
said  that  hares  having  been  introduced  into  this  island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so 
overrun  by  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  consult  an  oracle,  which 
advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and  that  in  one  year  six  thousand  were 
caught.  9.  Tclos,  to  the  sootheast  of  the  preceding,  and  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  noted  for  a  particular  ointment  made  there.  The  modem  name 
is  Episcopia.  10,  ifwjrMs,  to  the  northwest  of  Teloa,  According  to  the  legend, 
it  was  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  order  that  he  might  hur!  it  against 
the  giant  Polybotes.  The  modern  name  is  Nisari.  II,  Carpatlms,  between 
Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  now  Scarpanto.     It  contained  four  towns, 

3,  C  li  E  T  A. 

I.  Name,  Desckiption,  &c. 

I.   Crita,  now  Candia,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 


II,  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  ono  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  its 
nreadth  is  very  unequal.  In  some  places,  toward  the  middle  of  the  islanJ,  it  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  broad ;  in  others,  about  twenty  miles.  Between  the  Am- 
phimaUias  Sinus  and  Phanix  Partus  it  is  only  ten  miles ;  and  in  the  eastern  part, 
ijetween  the  Didymi  Sinus  and  Hiirapytna,  it  is  merely  six  miles  across, 

III.  Crete  has  three  principal  capes  ;  1.  Salmimium  Prommlariam,  now  Cape 
Salmotu,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  3,  Carycam  Fromonlorium,  now  Cape  Kara- 
busa,  at  the  western  end,  looking  toward  the  Peloponnesus.  3.  CriH  Mctopm, 
now  Cape  Crio,  at  the  southwestern  extremity.  Its  coast,  especially  toward  the 
north,  is  indented  by  deep  gulfs.  The  southern  coast  is  nigged  and  iron  bound, 
A  continuous  mass  of  highland  runs  through  tbewhole  length  of  the  island, 
about  (he  middle  of  which.  Mount  ii^,  now  called  Psilorali,  rises  iar  above  the 
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0  the  height  of  seTen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sovenly-four  feet.    TLe 
1  the  western  part  were  called  Liuci  Monies  (Aeukh  'Opu).    The 
rivers  are  only  a  kind  of  torrents,  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 

IV.  The  modern  name  Candia  comes  from  the  Arabic  Chandta,  an  appella- 
tion given  by  the  Saracens  to  the  town  founded  by  them,  and  which  still  exists 
as  tbe  capital  of  the  island,  signifying  "  an  intrencbment," 

2.  Sketch  op  Cretan  History. 

I.  Hi&xoGUNs  and  poets  tell  us  of  a  king  called  Minos,  who  lived  before  the 
Trojan  war,  and  resided  at  Cnosus,  He  ruledoverthegreaterpart  of  the  island. 
Minog  was  the  legislator  of  the  country,  and  his  laws  became  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  from  them.  Lycurgus,  in  particular,  is  saiil  to  have 
taken  many  of  the  fealures  of  the  Spartan  constitution  from  the  Cretan  code. 
Minos  was  also  the  first  who  had  a  navy.  He  cleared  the  Grecian  seas  of  pi- 
rates, aod  expelled  the  Oarians  from  the  Cydades.  Idomeneus,  a  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  went  with  Agamemnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
On  his  return,  however,  he  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  fection,  and  sailed 
to  lapygia  in  Lower  Italy,  where  he  founded  Sale ntum.  At  this  period  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  barbarians. 
The  eastern  parts  of  the  island  were  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Althamenea  of  Argos,  after  the  death  of  Codros,  and  the  foundation  of 
Megara. 

II.  After  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the  principal  cities  of  Crete  formed 
iliemselves  into  several  republics,  for  the  most  pari  independent,  while  others 
v.'ere  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not  exempted  from  the  dissen- 
sions which  so  universally  distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
I'nie  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the  good  system  of  laws  and 
education  which  had  been  so  early  instituted  throughout  the  island  by  the  laws 
of  Minos.  The  Cretan  soldiers  were  held  in  high  estimation  as  light  troops  and 
archers.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  was  decidedly  bad,  and 
they  were  accused  of  habitual  lying  and  deception,  and  of  the  grossest  immo- 

III.  Crete  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  67,  under  the  command  of  Ibe 
proconsul  Quintus  Metellus.  It  became  a  Roman  province,  and  a  colony  was 
sent  to  Cnosus.  It  remained  subject  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  to 
Ihe  Byzantines,  until  A.D.  833,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  who 
built  the  town  of  Candia,  which,  besides  giving  name  to,  has  ever  since  bepn 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island 

3.  Placee  is  Crete. 
HoMEE,  in  one  passage,  {11.,  2,  649),  ascribes  to  Crete  one  hundred  cities,  and 
in  another  (Od.,  30,  174]  only  ninety.  This  variation  has  been  accounted  for 
by  some  on  the  supposition  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  fonnded  subse- 
quently to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Others,  however,  affirmed  that  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus, 
In  the  present  enumeration  we  will  name  merely  a  few  of  the  most  important 

1.  Pkalasama,  to  the  south  of  Coryoum  Promontorium.  and  a  pnrt  of  some 
consequence  in  this,  the  western  part  of  the  island.  11  was  the  nearest  Cretan 
harbor  to  the  Peloponnesus,  3.  Cydonia,  to  the  east,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  of  Crete.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  party  of  Samians,  exiled  by  Polycrates.     The  Malum  Cyda- 
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Hium,  or  "  Quince,"  derived  ils  name  from  this  place.  Its  ruins  are  on  the  sile 
of  Jcmmi.  3.  Anphimalta,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  modern  fortress  ofArmiro. 
4.  Cndsus  or  Gaosus,  some  distance  to  the  east,  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Crete, 
aod  capital  of  Minos.  Its  earlier  name  waa  Caratvs,  according  to  Strabo. 
Near  this  place  was  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  constructed  by  Dtedalua,  but  of 
which  no  traces  remained  in  the  time  of  Diodorua.  Cnosus  long  preserved  its 
rank  among  the  chief  cities  of  Crete,  and  by  its  alliance  with  Gortya  obtained 
the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  The  vestiges  of  this  place  are  dis- 
cernible to  the  east  of  the  modern  town  of  Candia.  The  precise  site  oftheruina 
is  called  Long  Candia. 

6.  Jlfijioa,  sortie  distance  to  the  southeast,  and  on  the  Didymi  Sinus,  now  Gulf 
of  Miraiello.  Here  is  the  narrowest  part  of  ihe  island,  the  distance  across  to 
Hierapytna  being  merely  six  miles.  To  the  southeast  is  Jtfons  JMcle,  celebrated 
as  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  and  now  Lassiii  or  Lasthi.  Here  was  the  Dictaan 
cave,  in  which  the  infant  Jove  was  fed  by  bees.  8.  Hicrafylwt,  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  directly  across  from  Minoa.  It  was  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  fabled  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Coryhantes.  It  was  successively  called 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and  Mierapytna.  The  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
modern  Girapieira.  1.  Lyctua,  to  the  northwest,  and  an  important  town  in  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  According  to  the  latter  poet,  Jupiter  waa  brought 
up  on  Mount  .^igseus  in  its  vicinity.  Lyctus  subsequently  received  a  Lace- 
dieraonian  colony.  It  was  destroyed,  however,  by  the  Cnosians.  The  inhabit- 
ants ranked  high  in  regard  to  moral  character  among  the  other  Cretans,  8.  Pra- 
SU3,  to  the  southwest,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  island.  It  waa 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Hierapytna,  The  ruins  are  near  Casiet  Behedere. 
9.  GoTlys  or  Gortyna,  to  the  west,  and  next  to  Cnoaus  in  splendor  and  import- 
ance. It  was  situate  on  the  River  Letheeus,  ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea, 
and  had  two  harbors,  Ijbetia  and  Metalla.  To  the  northwest  was  the  Cretan 
Mount  Ida,  now  Fsilorili.  10.  Fhtntix  Forlus,  farther  to  the  west,  and  now 
probably  Castel  Franco,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Sphakia.  The  ship  which  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  to  Rome  endeavored  to  put  in  here  before  it  was  overtaken  by 
the  tempest.    In  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island  were  the  Lcuci  Monies,  now 
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0  be  described  will  be  noticed  under  tlie 


ASIA. 

1.  Name. 

I.  Homer  applies  the  name  of  Asia  to  a  small  district  of 
Mteonia  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  River  Cayster. 

II.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ionian  Greeks,  on  their  first  ar- 
rival on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  a.t- 
taehed  to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it  to 
their  European  countrymen,  who,  in  process  of  time,  applied 
it  to  all  the  countries  situate  to  the  east  of  Greece. 

Obb.  1,  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name  Asia  belonged 
merely  to  that  part  of  the  continent  with  which  the  Ionian  colonists  Urst  became 
acquainted.    It  would  rather  seqm  to  have  been  given  at  an  early  period  to  va. 
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rious  spots  eorneeted  with  tlie  worship  of  the  Aai,  and  all  pointing  to  some  re- 
gion of  the  remote  east,  where  the  name  most  probahly  originated. 

2,  The  term  Asi  is  a  general  appellation  given  in  the  mythology  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  deities  that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  east.  Asia,  therefore, 
will  mean  the  land  of  the  Asi,  or  the  "  Holy  Land,"  and  will  indicate  the  region 
where  religion  arose,  and  whence  it  spread  to  the  countries  of  the  west.  Com- 
pare Amhon's  Class.  Diet.,  s.  v.  An. 

2.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

I.  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  ext-feme  north- 
ern and  eastern  portions  of  Asia.  They  seem  to  hava  been 
aware,  however  (at  least  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great),  that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  washed  by  three 
diflerent  oceans,  and  on  the  western  side  by  an  inland  sea,  tim 
most  considerable  in  the  world, 

II.  The  boundaries  of  ancient  Asia,  therefore,  may  be  given 
as  follows :  on  the  north,  the  great  Northern  Ocean ;  on  the 
east,  the  great  Eastern  Ocean ;  on  the  south,  the  Oceanus  In- 
dicus,  or  Indian  Ocean  ;  on  the  southwest,  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
or  Red  Sea,  which  separated  it  from  Egypt.  The  western 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  ..Slgean  Seas, 
and  a  line  drawn  through  the  Hellespontus,  or  Dardanelles, 
the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  Pontus  Euxtnus,  or 
Black  Sea,  the  Palus  MaoUs,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  and  then  by 
the  River  Tandis,  or  Don. 

Obs,  Herodotus  mentions  the  Fkasis  as  separating  Asia  from  Europe,  but 
later  and  better  authorities  name  the  Tanais.  The  older  geographers  consid- 
ered Egypt  sometimes  partially,  sometimes  entirely  as  belonging  to  Asia. 

a  Progressive   Geography. 

I.  From  the  earliest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems,  xve 
learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy,  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  and  Asia.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  our  authorities,'  it 
was  more  of  a  hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phcenician  vessels,  which  visited  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports  of  Greece.  The  establishment  of  Greek 
colonies  in  Ionia,  and  the  Greek  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  gradually  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  western  Asia, 

H.  About  650  B.C.,  a  large  number  of  separate  stales  were  incorporated  into 
the  extensive  Persian  empire,  which  comprehended  nearly  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur  Dagh  on  the  east,  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  south ;  and  as  many  of  the  Greek  colonists  were  placed  in  close  com- 
munication with  this  empire,  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior  rapidly  ex- 
tended. 

HI.  Before  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  empire  had  become 
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stalionary.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Iho  geograpli[cal  knowledge  of  the  Greeks, 
for  more  than  a  century,  did  not  advance  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific,  hetween  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  had  during  that  period  considerably  increased,  Iheir  knowledge  of 
the  different  provinces  composing  Ihe  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged.  By 
the  subsequent  conquests  of  Alexander,  ihe  remoter  provinces  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks. 

IV.  The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  continually  engaged  in  wars 
among  themselves,  did  not  add  largely  to  the  then  existing  knowledge  of  Asia 
At  a  later  dale,  when  the  Romans  extended  the  boundary  of  their  empire  to  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  their  military  expeditions  being      rr   d  n- 

iries  previously  known,  could  add  very  litlle  to  the  store    f     f   m  t  We 

ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  th    C  i    their 

wars  with  Mithradates,  king  of  Pontus,  the  armies  of  th  R  m  p  d  the 
boundaries  of  the  then  known  world,  and  arrived  at  Mount  C  w  th  wt   se 

extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  though  tt  y  d  d  t  t  the 
valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  proceeding  farther  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  they  got  information  of  a  commercial  road  through  Bactria,  by  which 
the  countries  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  carried  on  an  active  commerce 
with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route  was  discovered,  which  led  over  the 
high  table  land  of  Upper  Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 

Obs.  1.  Tht  kuonledge  whidi  the  ancienta  si^qnlred  cgrnvning  the  eeogrsphf  otAelaii  em- 
bodied  in  (hr  systeniBlic  works  of  SErflbo,  Flinj,  end  Ptolemy,  tbe  last  of  irhom  rmaed  geogra- 
pb]f  to  4  ^ieitce  by  bB»ng  U  nn  aatronomicBl  principles.  From  thooo  vrrileTS.  it  Ib  orident  Ibal 
inilf  those  countries  Into  irbirb  Ibe  MacedDnisn  couqueior  had  carried  bis  arms  were  knona 
vviGi  Bomo  degree  of  correctncas  aa  to  their  general  fcatoree,  and  that  beyond  tbom  their  tnoivl- 
t-dge  was  limited  to  a  i^w  placea  traversed  by  coDimerdaJ  roads,  and  io  tlie  harlurs. 

2.  Besides  thiiworksjuBtrncptiDQed.  the  "Feripliis"  of  Nesrcbiis,  Rod  anotber  probably  written 

there  seems  to  hare  been  a  retrograde  movement,  as  Herodotus  knew  ^e  Caspian  to  bo  a  lake, 
which  Strabu  lielieved  to  eoromunieat^  with  the  Northern  Ocean.    Ptolemy,  in  hia  m^  restored 

4.  Seas,  Gulfs,  Straits,  &c. 
In  enumorating  these,  wo  will  include  some  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  but  which  may  be  said  to  belong  in  com- 
mon to  both  Asia  and  Europe : 

1.  Mare  Scythicum Frozen  Sea  (p.  9). 

2.  Oceanus  Eous Eastern  Ocean- 
's.  Oceanus  Indicus Indian  Ocean. 

4.  Mare  Erythrwum     ....  (Erythrrean  Sea). 
■5.  3Iare  Mediterraneum    .     ,     .  Mediterranean  (p.  8), 

6.  Mare  Mgeum Mgean  Sea  (p.  489.) 

7.  Propontis Sea  of  Marmara  (p.  425) 

8.  Ponius  Euxinus Black  Sea  (p.  236). 

9.  Palm  Mmotis Sea  of  Azof  (p.  ^37). 
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10.  Mare  Caspium Caspian  Sea. 

11.  Paludes  recipientes  Araxem- .  Sea  of  Aral. 

Ob5.  1.  The  name  Mare  Eryihraum  was  first  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  ocean,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  the  island  of  Taprobana, 
when  theif  knowledge  of  India  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  would  mean  at  that 
time  the  whole  Indian  Ocean.  Afterward,  however,  when  the  Greeks  learned 
the  esistenco  of  aft  Indian  Ocean  in  a  special  sense,  the  term  Erylhrean  Sea 
was  applied  inerely  to  tho  sea  below  Arabia,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  between 
the  peninsulas  of  Arabia  and  India. 

3,  The  Caspian  Sea  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Herodotus,  tlie 
first  who  mentions  it  (i.,  203),  calls  it  by  this  name,  and  the  appellation  would 
seem  to  have  been  derived  either  from  the  Caspii,  who  inliabiled  its  southern 
coast,  or  from  casp, "  a  mountain,"  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity  to  Caucasus.  Later 
writers,  however,  limited  the  term  Caspian  to  the  western  portion,  calling  the 
eastern  Mare  Hi/rcaniuia,  or  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  At  one  time  it  became  a  gen- 
eral belief  among  the  ancients  that  the  Caspian  was  connected  with  the  Arctic 
Sea  by  a  strait,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  arisen  (i:om  some  slight  infor- 
mation obtained  respecting  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga.  Ptolemy,  however,  who 
knew  the  Wolga,  which  is  named  by  him  Uha,  does  not  mention  the  existence 
of  this  strait. 

3.  The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Sea  of  Aral,  but  confounded  it 
with  the  Caspian.  The  language  ofthe  text  is  mainly  based  upon  the  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  a  large  river  named  Araxes,  coming  in  from  the 
east,  and  losing  itself  amid  marshes,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  mouths, 
which  flowed  into  the  Caspian.  This  river  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
laxartes,  by  others  the  Oxus,  both  of  which  empty  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  For 
a  discussion  or  the  whole  subject,  consult  Bdhr,  ad  Herod.,  i.,  803, 

The  following  are  the  most  important  gulfs,  commencing 
■with  the  remote  east : 

1.  Magnus  Sinus Gu/f  of  Siam. 

2.  Gangeticus  Sinus Bay  of  Bengal. 

3.  Persicus  Sinus Persian  Gulf. 

4.  Avalites  Sinus Ba^  of  Zeyla. 

5.  Ardbicus  Sinus Red  Sea. 

6.  Issieus  Sinus Bay  of  Iskenderoon 

7.  Dor'idis  Sinus Gulf  of  Syme. 

8.  Ceramtcus  Sinus Gulf  of  Cos. 

9.  lassius  Sinus Gulf  of  Asyn  Alessi 

10.  Smyrmem  Sinus Gulf  of  Smyrna. 

11.  Adramyilenus  Sinus  ....  Gulf  of  Adramyti. 

12.  Cianus  Sinus Gulf  of  Mondanich 

13.  Astacenus  Sinus Gulf  of  Isnid. 

Among  the  straits  may  be  enumerated  the  following,  some 

of  which  have  already  been  mentioned  : 

1.  Dire  or  Dere ....  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb. 
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2.  Heilespontus  ....  Dardanelles -{\>.  425). 

3.  Bosporus  Thracicus     .  Strait  of  Constantinople  (p.  9). 

4.  Bosporus  Cimmerius    .   Strait  of  Caffa  or  Feodosta  {p.  9). 
Oea.  !.  Tiieterm  Dire  is  in  Greek  AEip^,  and  signifies  "the  neck."    TTiename 

is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  strait  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  appearance  as  It 
stretched  along  the  coast.  Ptolemy,  however,  writes  the  name  Ai;p^,  Dere. 
Mannert  maintains  that  Dire  is  now  Bas'frel,  and  that  the  opposite  promontory 
of  Posidium  ia  now  Bab-d-manicb.  This  modern  name  means  "  the  Gate  of 
Danger." 


5.  Promontc 
Satyrorum  Promontorium  . 
Magnum  Promontorium  . 
Comaria  Promontorium 
Syagros  Promontorium .  . 
Carmelum  Promontorium  . 
Anemurium  Promontorium 
Sacrum  Promontorium  .  . 
Triopium  Promontorium  . 
Trogilium  Promontorium  . 
Coryceum  Promontorium  . 
PhancB  Promontorium  .  . 
Melmna  Promontorium  .  . 
Ledum  Promontorium  .  . 
Sig<sum  Promontorium .  . 
Rftieleum  Promontorium 
Calpe  Promontorium  .  . 
Carambis  Promontorium  . 
lasdntum  Promontorinm 


Point  Condor. 
Romania  Point 
Cape  Comorin. 
Cape  Ras-al-Had. 
Cape  Car  met 
Cape  Anamour. 
Cape  Kelidoni. 
Cape  Krio. 
Cape  S.  Maria. 
Cape  Courco. 
Cape  Mastico. 
Cape  Eara-bouroun. 
Cape  Baba. 
Cape  Jenischer. 
Cape  It-Ghelmei,. 
Cape  Kirpe. 
Cape  Karempi. 
Cape  lasun. 


fi.  Rivr.Rs. 

(A.)  Rivers  emptying-  into  the  Oceanus  Indicus,  or  Indian 

Ocean. 
1,  Ga'igcs,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  riaing  in  Moiis  Inmas,  or  ihe  Uinnaaltli 


Mountains,  and  flowing  into  the  Sinat  Gc 
puled  to  be  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length. 

2.  Indas,  another  celebrated  river  of  India,  ri 
falling,  after  a  course  of  thirteen  hundred  milci 
part  of  the  Oeeanu*  Indicas.    It  receives  in  its  C' 

which  reach  it  trough  a  commion  affluent :  I.  The  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jhyltcm. 
2.  The  AcesvKs,  now  the  Chunah.  3.  The  Hydraotes,  now  tho  Eavee.  4.  The 
HypkSsis,  now  the  Beyah.  5,  The  Xeredrut,  now  the  Stiledgi.  The  conntrj* 
watered  by  these  five  rivers  was  called  by  the  Greek  writers  PtnlapoiSmia,  and 


ir  Bay  of  Bengal.    It  is  C( 

also  in  Mons  Imaus,  and 
I  the  Eryihr/cum  Mart,  a 
the  following  five  ri 
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is  now  the  Pendjab,  or  "country  of  the  five  rivers."  Of  these  streams  me 
Hjphasis  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests.  Ptolemy  gives  the  IdiIqs 
seven  mouths.  At  the  present  day,  however,  it  enters  the  sea  in  one  volume, 
the  lateral  streams  being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 

3.  Tigris,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  Major, 
in  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  falling  into  the  Euphrates.  The  stream  formed 
by  their  Junction  was  called  Pasitigria,  now  Shat-d-ATob,  or  "  the  River  of 
Arabia."    The  length  of  the  Tigris  is  eight  hundred  miles. 

4.  Euphdtes,  a  celebrated  river  rising  near  Arze,  the  modern  Erss  Roam,  in 
the  most  northern  branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  receives  the  Arsanias  from  the 
east,  a  river  oRon  mistaJcen  for  the  true  Euphrates.  Its  main  tributary,  how- 
ever, is  the  Tigris.  The  Euphrates  flows  into  the  Sinas  Persicus  after  a  course 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles. 

(B.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Mare  Caspium. 

1.  Rha,  now  the  Wolga.     No  ancient  writer  prior  to  Ptolemy  mentions  eithei 

2.  Araxea,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  issuing  from  Mens  Ahus,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  whence  the  Arsaniaa,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  flows. 
It  runs  east  until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia  from  northern 
Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and,  after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  now  the  Kar, 
falls  into  the  Caspian.     It  is  now  the  ^rras- 

(C.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

1.  laxartes,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mens  Imaus,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  ol 
Aral  after  a  course  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  It  is 
now  the  Sir.  Ptolemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian,  as  be  was  unacquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Herodotus,  long  befiire,  had  calleii  the 
laxartes  by  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  confounded  it  with  the  Osus. 

2.  Oius,  rising  in  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Bactriana,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  northwest  direction.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  into  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  It  is  now  the  A-moo  or  Jihon,  The  ancient  writers  make  it  flow  into  the 
Caspian,  but  they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

(D.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Palus  Maotis. 
1,  Tanais,  now  Don,  forming  the  boundary  in  this  quarter  between  Asia  and 
Europe.     It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  236). 

3.  JJypanis,  called  also  Vardamis,  rising  in  the  central  part  of  Caucasus,  and 
falling  into  the  Pains  Maotis  by  several  mouths.  It  is  now  the  Kuban.  We 
must  not  confound  it  witli  the  European  Hypanis,  now  the  Bog,  which  flows 
into  the  Euxine. 

(E.)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

1.  Phdais,  rising  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Moschian  Mountains,  wliioh 
were  regarded  as  belonging  to  Armenia,  and  flowing  through  parts  of  Armenia, 
Iberia,  and  Colchis,  into  the  Euxine.  It  is  now  the  Rion  or  Bioni.  The  Turks 
call  it  the  Fasch.  It  is  famous  in  mythology  from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  the  golden  fleece, 

2.  LyCKS,  rising  on  the  confines  of  .Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the  Etix- 
ine  to  the  southeast  of  Amisus.     It  is  non'  the  YesMl-Ermak,  or  "  the  Green 
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River,"  The  Lycus  receives  tlie  River  Iris,  which  also  rises  on  Ihe  confines 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  is  now  called  the  Tokai-au. 

3.  Halys,  now  the  Kizii-Ermak,  or  "  Red  River,"  rising  on  the  confines  of 
Pontus  and  Atmeaia  Minor,  and  entering  the  sea  some  distance  to  the  north- 
west of  Amisus.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This 
nver  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  dominions  of  Crtesus,  Mng  of  Lydia. 

i.  Sangarim,  rising  in  Mount  Adoreus,  a  branch  of  Mount  Dindymus,  near  the 
southern  confines  of  Galatia,  and  falling  into  the  Eusine  after  flowing  through 
Galatia  and  Bitbynia.    It  is  now  the  Sakaria. 

(F-)  Rivers  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean. 

1.  ScamanieT,  a  river  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Simois,  falling  into  the  jEgean  at  ihe  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  It  is  now 
the  Bounarhachi.  The  modern  name  of  the  Simois  is  Mendere-Soa.  The  Sca- 
mander  was  also  called  the  Xanlhus. 

S,  Hermus,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinos 
Smyrnteus,  It  received  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Hyllus  and  Pactolus 
The  modern  name  is  the  Saraiat. 

3.  Maandcr,  rising  near  Celicnie  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  forming  the  common 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  falling  into  the  JEgean  below  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale.  it  was  remarkable  for  its  winding  course.  The  modern  name 
ia  the  Minder. 

4.  Xanthas,  ariver  of  Lycia,  rising  in  the  range  ofMount  Taurus,  and  falling 
into  the  Mediterranean  below  the  Cragi  Vertices,  or  the  projections  made  bv 
the  range  of  Cragus  on  the  Lycian  coast.     It  is  now  the  Eichen  Ckai. 

5.  Cydnus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  in  Mount  Tautus,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  near  Tarsus,  which  stood  upon  its  banks.  It  was  remarkable  foi 
thecoldneasof  its  waters,  and  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing 
in  them.     It  is  now  the  Tcraus-Chai. 

6.  Oronles,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  Libanus, 
and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  about  six  leagues  below  Antiochia.  It  is  now 
the  Aasi. 

7.  Mountains. 

1.  Mona  Taurui,  according  to  the  later  Greek  geographers,  a  great  chain  ol 
mountains  extending  nearly  due  east  and  west  from  the  shores  of  the  jEgean 
to  those  of  the  supposed  Eastern  Ocean,  and  dividing  Asia  into  two  parts,  Asia 
within  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  without  Ihe  Taurus.  The  chain  of  Taurus,  how- 
ever, properly  so  called,  commences  at  the  southwestern  point  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  proceeding  eastward,  parallel  and  near  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  incloses 
between  itself  and  the  coast  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  At  the  River  Pyramus  the 
chain  divides  into  two,  namely,  that  of  Amanus,  which  proceeds  to  the  east, 
dividing  Syria  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  continuation  of  Taurus,  which  runs 
northeast,  along  the  southeast  side  of  Cappadocia,  across  the  Euphrates  into 
the  northern  part  of  Armenia,  Where  it  joins  Mous  Masius.  This  chain  now 
bears  the  name  of  Enamas,  Ramadan,  and  Gourin. 

3,  AnlitaHrua,  a  great  branch  thrown  off  by  Taurus,  and  which  passes  through 
the  middle  ofCappadoeia,  northeast  to  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  and  thence  east 
to  the  Euphrates.     Its  modern  name  is  Alidegh. 

3.  CaucBtus,  a  lofty  range  of  moantains  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas.    This  chain  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  rr 
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tema  of  Europe  anl  Asia,  The  intercourse  between  the  counlriea  soulh  and 
north  of  the  Caucasus  is  carried  on  by  two  roads.  The  most  easterly  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  was  called  by  the  ancients  Albania  Pylm. 
It  is  now  the  pass  aiDerUnd.  The  other  traverses  the  Caucasus  nearly  in  its 
centre.  The  ancients  called  it  the  Porta  Caucasiic.  It  is  now  the  pass  of 
Darkl. 

4.  ZmoiiiJWbniM,  apart,  in  fact,  of  the  range  of  Jtfbns  Imauj,  or  the  great  chain 
of  Himmalah.  That  part  of  the  chain  which  Alexander  crossed  in  order  to  in- 
vade Bacttiana  was  called  PaTOpamisus  ,■  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  the 
range  was  termed  Emoii  Mantes ;  and  its  still  farther  continuation  in  a  norlli- 
eastem  direction  was  styled  Imaua. 

Main  Divisions  of  Asia. 

I.  The  most  natural  division  of  this  continent  will  be  into, 
1.  Southern  Asia.     2.  Central  Asia.     3.  Northern  Asia. 

II.  By  Southern  Asia  is  meant  the  country  south  of  Taurus, 
in  the  enlarged  sense  of  this  latter  name,  now  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  and  the  islands  of  Southern 
Asia. 

III.  By  Central  Asia  is  meant  the  Caucasian  region,  Asi- 
atic Tartary,  Mongolia,  Gorea,  Japan,  &c. ;  by  Northern 
Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  Asiatic  Russia. 

1.  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

I.  Southern  Asia  comprises  the  country  from  the  fortieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  nearly  to  the  equator, 
great  advantages  over  Central  and  Northern  Asia  in  i 
of  agriculture,  and  the  abundance  of  its  costly  and  varied  prod- 
ucts. 

II.  Here  it  appears  that  man  first  adopted  political  govern- 
ments and  fixed  residences ;  here,  therefore,  was  always  the 
main  seat  of  Asiatic  industry,  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cottons,  silks,  &c.  The  natural  marts  in  the  interior  were 
on  the  great  rivers,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads  were  from 
the  Euxine  across  Armenia,  or  from  the  Wolga  across  the  lax- 
artes,  far  into  the  east.  Marts  of  the  Greeks  and  Phcenicians 
crowded  the  western  shores. 

III.  Southern  Asia  may  bo  subdivided  into,  1.  Southwestern 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus.  2.  Southeastern 
Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

(A.)    SOUTHWESTERN    ASIA. 

I.  Tins  country,  again,  may  be  subdivided  into  three  parts, 
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namely,  1.  Tlio  oouiitries  between  the  Mediterranoaii  and  tlio 
Euphrates.  2.  The  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris.    3.  The  countries  between  the  Tigris  and  Indus. 

Countries   "VYest  of  the   Euphbates. 
The  grand  divisions  of  the  land  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Euphrates  are,  1.  Asia  Minor.     2.  Syria,  including 
Phcenicia  and  Palestine.     3.  AraMa. 

1.  ASIA  MINOR. 

I.  Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
the  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean 
Sea;  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean;  on  the  southeast 
by  Syria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Amanus  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Armenia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Acampsis. 

II.  The  interior  of  this  peninsula  forms  a  westerly  continu- 
ation of  the  Armenian  highlands,  separated  from  the  coast  on 
the  north  by  the  range  of  Mount  Tavrus,  and  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Anti-Taurus,  and  broken  toward  the  west  into  chains 
of  lower  mountains,  such  as  Tmolus,  Sipylus,  Ida,  and  Olym- 
pus. The  highest  point  is  Mount  ArgcBiis,  now  Arjish  Dag/i^ 
on  the  Upper  Halys,  the  point  from  which  the  rivers  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and 
the  Euphrates. 

III.  Asia  Minor  contained  twelve  provinces,  namely,  three 
on  the  southern  coast,  Cilicia,  PamphyUa,  Lycia ;  three  on 
the  western  coast.  Carta,  Lydia,  Mysia ;  three  on  the  north- 
ern coast,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus;  and  three  in  the 
interior,  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cappadocia.  Under  Phrygia 
was  comprehended  Galatia  ;  and  under  Cappadooia,  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria.  This  order  will  be  observed  in  describing  them, 
and  we  will  then  give  an  account  of  the  islands  along  the 
southern  and  western  coasle. 

IV.  The  name  Asia  Minor  was  not  employed  by  the  Roman 
writers  in  the  classical  period.  It  occurs  first  in  Orosius,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
The  G  reeks  and  Romans  had  no  special  designation  before  this 
time  for  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  for  the  name  'Aoia  iv-b^  tov 
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Tavpov,  or  Asia  Cis  Tauruvi,  only  referred  to  the  western  half, 
as  did  also  Pliny's  Asia  Propria.  The  Roman  province  of 
Asia,  or  Asia  Proconsularis,  comprised  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Pkrygia,  with  the  exception  of  Lycaonia. 

CILICIA. 

I.  Cilicia  was  hounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Taurus,  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean.,  on  the  east  by  Mount  Ama- 
nus,  and  on  the  west  by  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  names  of  which  were  derived  from 
their  physical  character.  The  western  division  was  called  Ci- 
licia Trachea,  (KiAtKia  Tpax^lo),  that  is,  mountainous  or  rough 
Cilicia ;  and  the  eastern  division  Cilicia  Campestris  {KtXucia 
■rredidq),  that  is,  level  Cilicia. 

II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  were  of  Syrian  origin. 
The  coast  was  first  settled  by  the  Phcenicians,  and  afterward 
by  the  Greeks.  The  character  of  the  Cilicians  did  not  stand 
high.  They  became  addicted  to  piracy,  and  at  one  time  ruled 
a.great  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  put  down  com- 
pletely, however,  by  Pompey.  Cilicia  Trachea  produced  val- 
uable ship  timber  in  great  abundance.  Cilicia  Campestris  was 
well  watered  and  fertile,  and  has  always  been  famous  for  a  fine 
breed  of  horses.  The  annual  tribute  to  Darius  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses,  and  five  hundred  talents 
of  silver. 

III.  The  rivers  of  Cilicia  all  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus, 
and  as  they  aU  carry  down  the  melted  snow  from  this  mount- 
ain chain,  the  water  of  aU,  but  especially  of  the  Cydnus,  ises- 
tremely  cold.  Among  them  may  be  named,  1.  The  Pyramus, 
now  the  Jyhoon.  2.  The  Sarus,  now  the  Sikoon.  3.  The 
Cydnus,  now  the  Tersoos.  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  lost 
his  life  by  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  this  cold  stream ;  and 
it  proved  fatal  in  a  later  age  to  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa.  4.  The  Lamus,  now  the  Lamas,  separating  CHieia  Cam- 
pestris from  Trachea.  5.  The  Calycadnus,  now  the  Ghiuk- 
Sow.    6.  The  SeHnus,  now  the  Selenti. 

Places  in  Cilicia. 

In  Cilicia  TTachia  we  have,  I.  Coraccsian,  the  first  town  after  leaving  Para 
phylia.  It  was  a  strong  and  important  fortress,  on  a  steep  rock,  and  is  nov 
Alayti.  2.  Hamaxia,  to  the  east.  The  country  aronnd  was  famed  fur  its  eedarf 
and  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra  foi    ' 
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Unas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selmiia,  Here  Trajan  died,  and  it  was  aflerwatd 
called  Trajanopohs.  It  is  now  Selentt,  which  is  the  modern  name  also  of  the 
river.  4.  Anemuriun,  a  town  and  promontory,  now  Anamour.  This  cape  is  the 
most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor.  6,  Cdendcris,  to  the  northeast,  a  Phteni- 
cian  settlement  originally.  Afterward  a  colony  from  Samos  was  established 
here.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and  is  now 
Ckdiadrek.  6.  Sctaicia  Trachea,  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Calycadnut. 
It  was  founded  by  Selencus  Nicator,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  school  of 
literature  and  philosophy.  Its  remains  are  called  Sde/kieh.  7,  Corycui,  the 
chief  landing  place  from  Crete,  and  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  later 
Roman  emperors,  now  Korghm.  Near  it  was  a  deep  vale  famed  for  producing 
the  best  saffron,  and  containing  also  a  cave  fabled  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  monster  Typhon,  but  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.'  8.  Ho- 
monida,  in  the  interior,  north  of  Anemurium,  and  the  chief  town  oftheHomon- 
adenses,  a  hardy  mountaineer  race,  subdued  by  Sulpiciua  Quirinius,  the  Cyre- 
niusof  St.  Luke.  B'Anville  maltes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Ermenai.  9.  Clan 
diopolis,  to  the  east,  on  a  branch  of  the  Calyoadnus,  and  now  probably  Moul. 
10.  Olbia,  to  the  east,  famed  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  priests  of  which  en- 
joyed great  power  and  wealth,  and  were  at  one  time  lords  of  the  whole  of  Ci- 
licia  Trachea. 

In  Cilitia  Catnpeslris  we  have,  I.  Soli,  the  first  maritime  town  after  crossing 
the  River  Lamus.  It  was  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  Achsans  and  Rhodi- 
ans  from  Lindns,  in  Rliodes.  The  inhabitants,  from  their  communication  with 
the  Cilicians  of  the  interior,  spoke  in  time  incorrect  and  ungrammatical  Greek, 
whence  the  term  ooAowio/ioc  "  a  solecism."  Having  been  nearly  depopulated 
by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  it  was  founded  anew  by  Pompey,  who  settled 
here  a  colony  of  Cilician  pirates,  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  the  place  then 
took  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher  Chry- 
sippus,  and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus.  The  site  is  now  called  Mesetta. 
3.  Anckiale,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  to 
have  contained  his  tomb.  3.  Tarsus,  on  the  River  Cydnus,  and  the  capital  city 
under  the  Persian  sway,  the  tributary  kings  of  Cilicia  residing  here.  It  was  3 
very  flourishing  city  nUo  undnrllio  succnssors  of  Alexander,  and  still  more  bo 
under  Ihe  Roman  sway,  Ji|lius  Cu'sar  having  granted  unto  its  citizens  both 
freedom  and  exemption  fiom  tribalo,  for  having  zealously  espoused  his  cause, 
and  these  prtvilegits  having  been  contirmed  hy  Augustus.  It  was  to  these  acts 
of  favor  and  protection  thai  St.  Paul,  who  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  owed  the 
right  of  being  a  free-born  citizen  of  the  place.  Tarsus  was  celebrated,  also,  under 
the  earlier  Roman  emperors,  for  its  schools  of  literature  and  philosophy,  whicli 
rivalled  those  of  Athens  and  Aicxandrea.  Julian  the  Apostate  was  buried  here. 
The  modern  came  is  Teriooi,  and  It  is  stil!  the  chief  town  of  this  part  of  Kara- 
mania.  The  River  Cydnua  has  undergone  a  great  change  here,  from  the  de- 
posits carried  down  from  the  mociitains ;  formerly  it  allowed  large  vessels  of 
war  to  approach  Tarsus,  now  none  but  the  smallest  boats  ^an  enter  the  stream. 
i.  Mapiucreac,  to  the  north,  just  below  the  point  where  the  Cilician  pass  (Pyta 
Ciiici<e)  enters  Cilioia.  B.  Addna,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  River  Saras,  and 
of  Phtenician  origin.  It  is  still  called  Adaiui.,  and  gives  name  to  the  modem 
paehalik,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  ancient  Cilicia  CsiaptsUis.  6.  Mal- 
hs,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Fyramui.  Between  this  place  and  Tarsus  was  the 
Aldan  PUin,  or  "  Plain  of  Wandering"  CAXiloi'  Kef.ioi'),  where  Bellerophon 
iiandered  after  having  been  thrown  from  the  winged  steed  Pegasus.  7.  Jna- 
sfliJn,  ti.i  the  norlliea^t,  at  tl;e  fuiit  of  Mount  Atuizarbus,  and  called,  in  Roman 
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times,  CasniM  ad  AnazaTlam.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Dioacorides  tha  nat. 
uralist,  and  Oppian  the  poet.  8.  Issue,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Amaiius,  a:id  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Issicns,  now  the  Gulf  of  ScaiideToim.  In  its  vi- 
cinity was  fought  the  second  great  battle  between  Alexander  and  the  Persians, 
the  latter  being  commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  9.  Ahxandrea,  surDacned  ad 
laaura  (Karu  'iaaoi/),  from  its  being  situate  near  the  battle  field  of  Issus,  and 
buUt  in  commemoration  of  that  victory.  It  is  now  Scanderoon  or  Alexaridrella, 
a  small  [own,  but  with  a  fine  harbor,  10.  Myria-adru),  to  the  west  of  and  near 
the  preceding,  aplace  of  considerable  trade,  and  of  Phcenician  origin.  11.  jPin. 
deJiissas,  In  the  interior,  to  the  northeast,  a  town  of  the  Eleutiiero- Cilices,  a  wild 
and  fierce  mountaineer  race.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  tut  was  taken  by 
Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-seven  days. 

Before  leaving  Cilicia  we  must  mention  some  mountain  passes  leading  into 
or  from  it.  These  were,  1.  Pylie  Cilicia:,  leading  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia, 
and  entering  the  latter  country  to  the  north  of  Mopsucrene,  It  was  by  this  de- 
file that  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  subsequently  Alexander  the  Great,  penetrated 
into  Cilicia,  Here,  likewise,  Pescennius  Niger,  against  whom  Severus  march- 
ed, took  possession  ofthe  road,  flanked  on  one  side  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  deep  abyss.  S.  Pyla  Syria,  to  the  south  of  Maryandrus,  3.  Pyla 
Ama»ic<E,  to  the  east  of  Issus,  and  leading  through  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus, 
It  was  through  this  defile  that  Darius  marched  from  northern  Syria  into  Cilieia, 
at  ttie  very  time  that  Alexander  was  passing  into  Syria  inpursuit  of  him,  through 
the  Fyla  Syria. 

PAMPHYLIA. 

I.  Pamphylia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the 
north  by  Pisidia  and  Isauria,  on  the  west  by  Lyda,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Pamphylium,  or  Gulf  of  Adalia  or  Sa- 
talia.  It  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  flowing  from 
the  highlands  of  the  latter  country. 

II.  The  main  population  of  the  country  derived  ihoir  origin 
probably  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Cilicians.  The  Greek 
account,  however,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  made  them  to  be  tho 
descendants  of  those  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Calchas  and 
Amphilochus  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  as  these  Grecian  em- 
igrants were  said  to  have  been  portions  of  various  Hellenic 
tribes  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  a  plausible 
derivation  was  found  in  this  circumstance  for  the  appellation 
Pamphyli  (Ilafi^vAoi),  namely,  from  'nav  and  ^vXov,  as  indicating 
an  assemblage  of  different  nations  or  tribes.  Several  towns, 
however,  on  the  coast,  were  undoubtedly  of  Grecian  origin. 

HI.  Pamphylia  possesses  but  little  interest  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  hecame  subject,  in  turn,  to  Crcesus,  the  Per- 
sian tnonarchs,  Alexander,  the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus,  and  thu 
Romans.     It  was  entirely  a  maritime  country,  and  its  coast  is 
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iiii'.eniijd  by  a  dtep  gnlf,  ealied  anciently  Mare  PaTiiphylium, 
and  How  tha  G«if  of  Adalia  or  Satalia.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  fiua.st  is  described  by  Beaufort  as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary ; 
the  western  part,  on  the  other  hand,  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  attain  their  greatest 
lioight  in  Mount  Solyma,  on  the  borders  of  Lycia.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  country  is  said  by  Fellows  to  be  very  beautiful  and 
picturefijue.  Pamphylia  forms  part  of  the  modern  Karamania, 
and  is  called  by  the  Turks  Teke-Ili. 

rV.  Among  the  rivers  ofPaniphylia  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
Melas,  now  the  Menougat-Sou.  2.  The  Eurymedon,  now  the 
Kapri-Sov,  celebrated  for  the  double  defeat,  by  land  and  sea, 
which  the  Persian  fleet  here  sustained  from  Cimon.  3.  The 
Ceslrus,  now  the  Ak-Sou.  4.  The  Catarrhactes,  now  Duden- 
Sou.  This  last  was  a  large  and  impetuous  stream,  which 
poured  its  waters  over  a  high  rook  near  Termcssos,  with  a 
very  loud  noise,  and  hence  derived  its  Grecian  name. 

Places  in  Pamphylia. 
1.  Olhiti,  the  first  town  on  the  western  coast,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
according  to  Strabo.  3.  Allalea,  to  the  east,  and  fi:>unded  by  Attalus  PhiladeJ- 
phiis  ofPeigamus,  Thiscily  was  visited  by  St.  Paui  on  his  route  from  Pergeto 
Antiocli.  It  is  probahly  represented  by  (he  modern  Adalia  or  Satalia.  3.  Pergt, 
lo  the  east,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  coast,  on  the  River  Ccstmf.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood was  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  Fcrgaeao  Diana,  at  which  a  sacred  meet, 
ing  l_-nviyvpi()  was  held  twice  a  year.  Perge  was  twice  visited  by  St.  Paul, 
Ha  ruins  are  probably  those  at  Esfd  Kclcsi.  4.  Aspendus,  to  the  east,  on  the 
River  Eurymedon,  and  about  sisty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  It  was  built  for  the 
greater  part  on  a  precipitous  rock,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  punished  the  inhabitants  se- 
verely for  refusing  lo  contribute  fifty  talents,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  horses 
which  Ihey  had  been  accustomed  to  rear  for  the  King  of  Persia.  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  an  ancient  and  noble  city  in  his  time,  and  full  ofworksof  art.  Its  site 
is  doubtful.  5,  Side,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mclas,  and  founded 
by  an  jEolian  colony  from  Cuma.  The  inhabitants,  however,  soon  forgot  the 
Greek  language,  and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  was 
the  principal  harbor  of  the  Cilician  pirates.  The  Turks,  according  lo  I.eake, 
ignorantly  give  the  site  of  this  place  the  name  of  Eiii  Adalia  (Old  Attalea). 

LYCIA. 

I.  Lycia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east 
hy  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  by  Carta,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  Herodotus,  Lycia  was  originally 
called  Milyas,  and  its  inhabitants  Solymi.  These  probably 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  stock.     A  colony  subsequently  came 
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from  the  island  of  Crete,  under  the  guidance  of  Sarpedon,  who 
had  been  driven  o«t  by  his  brother  Minos.  These  colonists 
bore  the  name  of  Termilw,  and  waged  war  upon  the  Solymi, 
driving  them  into  the  interior;  and  the  new  settlers  retained 
the  name  of  Terrailfe  until  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion,  led  a  colony 
hither  from  Athens,  and  then,  it  is  said,  the  country  changed 
its  name  to  Lycia,  and  the  people  were  called  Lycians  (Avkioi). 

II.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia, 
and  the  Soiymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people,  against 
whom  Bellerophon  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  In  later 
times,  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  north  of  Lycia,  was 
always  called  Milyas,  but  the  people  dwelling  therein  are  never 
called  Solymi,  though  the  name  still  remained  in  that  of  Mount 
Solyvia,  on  the  northeastern  coast.  That  Lycia  was  early  col- 
onized by  Greeks  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, but  also  from  many  Lycian  traditions,  as  well  as  from 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  was  spread  over  the  whole  conn 
try.     The  chief  temple  of  the  god,  however,  was  at  Patara. 

III.  The  interior  of  this  country  was  entirely  unknown  to  us 
until  the  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  and  subsequently.  This 
traveller  has  made  many  important  discoveries.  According  to 
him,  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  consequence  in  the  interior, 
but  the  country  is  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height,  and  it  is  drained 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  River  Xanthus,  now  the 
Etchen-Chai.  The  coast  is  rooky  and  mountainous,  but  still, 
Recording  to  Strabo,  contained  a  great  many  good  harbors. 

Places  in  Lycia. 
1.  Tcfmflj,™*  or  TelmissTii,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast,  at  Ihe 
mouth  of  the  River  Glaucus,  which  empties  into  the  Glaacus  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of 
'Miicri,  sometimes  called  TdmcssuMS  Sinus.  Telmessus  was  famed  for  the  skill 
(rf  its  augurs.  The  remains  of  this  place  are  near  the  modern  Meis.  Beyond 
Telmessus  the  coast  rises  abruptly,  forming  the  lofty  atid  precipitous  range  of 
AnticrSgus,  now  Soumbourlv ;  after  which  we  come  to  another  mass  of  mimnt. 
ains,  rising  precipiluusly  from  the  sea,  and  called  anciently  Mom  Cragus.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  numerous  detached  snmmils,  termed  by  the  ancients  Cragi 
Vertices,  and  now  called  by  (he  Turks  Yedi  Bmiraun,  or  "  the  Seren  Capes,'' 
Cragus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Chimiera ;  but  Pliny 
and  oihers  are  in  favor  of  Mount  Cbimfera,  near  the  eastern  coast,  above  Olym- 
pus. S.  PinSra,  at  the  foot  of  Cragus,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Xanthi!*. 
The  Lycian  hero  Pandarus  received  divine  honors  here.  The  site,  mErkpc:  i  t 
liutlietoiis  rock-tombs,  a  common  feature  in  the  antiquities  of  Lycia,  is  neni  the 
jnodcru  Miaare.     3.  Patam,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  ono  of  !Ua 
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most  celebrated  cities  of  LjGta,  and  a  commercial  ;)Iace  of  muoli  importance. 
Here  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  second  only  to  that  at  Delphi.  The 
oracles  were  delivered  during  the  six  winter  months,  as  those  ai  Delphi  were 
during  the  summer  ones.  Hence  Apollo  was  fabled  to  reside  at  Patara  during 
the  six  motitha  of  winter.  He  receired,  moreorer,  from  this  place,  the  sur- 
name of  Patareus.  The  ruins  of  Patara  are  near  the  village  of  Fornas.  i.  Xan- 
ikas,\im  principal  city  of  the  Lycians,  on  the  river 'of  the  same  name,  and  some 
distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  twice  remarkable  in  history  for  the  dauntless 
courage  of  its  inhabitants,  once  against  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  a 
second  time,  in  a  later  age,  against  Brutus  and  the  republican  fames  of  Ronie. 
On  both  these  occasions  they  set  fire  to  their  city  rallier  than  surrender.  The 
ruins  are  near  the  modern  Kooaik,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  beautiful  rook- 
tombs.  6.  Tlo3,  to  the  northeast,  and  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Lycia.  Its 
ruins  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Doocer,  two  and  a  half  English  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Xanthus. 

6.  Myra,  to  the  east  of  Patara,  an  important  commercial  city.  ItHhaih'.r  was 
Andriace,  now  Attdraki.  Here  St,  Paul  ivas  transferred  from  the  AdramytiisEi 
ship  to  that  of  Alexandrea,  in  which  he  suffered  shipwreck.  Myra  stili  retains 
its  name  among  the  Greeks,  but  is  called  by  the  Turks  Pcmhre,  from  the  liver 
iu  its  vicinity.  To  the  southeast  was  the  Sacmm  Proir.c-iil^riu.tn  (7  'IcfA  'A.xpa), 
regarded  commonly  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  cb&m  of  Tauros,  though 
Strabo  makes  Taurus  begin  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes.  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Cape  Kdidoni,  from  the  islands  which  lie  near  it,  Ifce  ancient  Chel- 
idoBits  Insula.  7.  Olympus,  to  the  northeast,  on  a  mountain  cf  the  same  name, 
andcommandingaviewofLycia,  Pamphylia,  andPisidia.  It  was  an  importar.t 
and  opulent  place,  but  became  eventually  the  haunt  of  Cilician  jiiratcs,  and  was 
taken  by  Faulus  Servihus,  the  Roman  commander.  The  site  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Deliktaik,  or  "  the  perforated  rock,"  the  only  approach  to  it  being  thryngh 
a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  was  Mount  Cht- 
m/era,  regarded  by  some  as  the  fabled  residence  of  the  monster  of  the  same 
name,  though  other  ancient  authorities  are  in  fiivor  of  Mount  Cragus.  8.  Fhor 
telU,  to  the  north,  of  Dorian  origin.  It  had  three  harbors,  and  was  a  very 
flourishing  commercial  city.  Having  become  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  it  was  destroyed  by  Paulus  Servilius.  It  was  afterward  re- 
built, but  never  recovered  its  former  importance.  The  ruins  are  at  Takooa. 
A  short  distance  inland  arc  the  Solymfean  Mountains  (ra  SoTiV/ia  opij).  Beyond 
Phaselis  the  mountains  press  in  upon  the  shore,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  pas- 
sage along  the  strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but  when  storms  pre- 
vail,  and  the  sea  is  high,  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  travellers  must  then 
take  a  long  circuit  inland.  This  defile  was  called  Climax,  and  derived  great  ce- 
lebrity from  Alexander's  having  led  his  army  through  it  under  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  when  marching  eastward  after  the  conquest  of  Caria. 

The  student  is  referred  to  Fellows's  "  Asia  Minor"  and  "  Discoveries  in  Lv- 
oia."  for  interesting  information  respecting  the  antiquities  of  Lycia, 


I.  Caria  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  l,ydia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  River  Maander,  on  the  west  and  south 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Lycia,  and  on  tlie  north- 
past  iJy  Phrygia.     In  extent  it  was  the  least  considerable  of 
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the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  from  tlie  number  of  towns 
and  villages  assigned  to  it  by  the  geographers  of  antiquity,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  populous.  It  answers  to  the 
Turkish  province  of  Munteska. 

II.  The  Carians  were  not  considered  to  have  been  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of'the  country  to  which  they  communicated 
their  name,  but  to  have  previously  occupied  the  islands  of  the 
.^geaii  under  the  name  oiLelSges,  until,  having  been  reduced 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  they  were  removed  by  that  monarch 
to  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  they  stili  continued  to  be  his 
vassals,  and  to  serve  him  more  especially  in  his  maritime  ei- 
peditions.  The  cause  of  their  expulsion  from  the  islands  ap- 
pears to  have  been  their  notorious  proneness  to  piracy.  They 
excelled,  too,  at  this  period,  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the 
devices  and  handles  of  shields.  Before  the  Carians  settled  in 
this  quarter  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that  the  Phcenicians 
occupied  a  portion  of  it. 

III.  The  Carians  appear  to  have  offered  little  resistance  to 
the  Greek  colonists  who  subsequently  established  themselves 
on  their  coasts.  The  lonians  first  drove  them  from  Miletus 
and  Priene ;  and  the  Dorians  next  obtained  a  footing  on  their 
shores.  The  Rhodians  also  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
southern  coast,  called,  in  consequence,  Percea  Rhodiorum,  from 
its  lying  over  against  their  island.  This  tract  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Lycia  to  the  castle  and  mountain  of  Phwnix  on 
the  Doridis  Sinus,  after  which  Doris  commenced,  and  reached 
to  the  Bargylieticus  or  lassicus  Sinus  on  the  north. 

IV.  "When  the  Dorians  arrived  in  Asia  Minor  they  formed 
themselves  into  six  independent  states  or  small  republics,  which 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  as  many  cities.  These 
cities  were  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus,  on  the  mainland;  Cos, 
in  the  island  of  that  name ;  and  the  three  Rhodian  towns  of 
Lindus,  lalyssus,  and  Camirus.  Other  cities  belonged  also  to 
the  confederacy,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  true 
and  genuine  Dorians,  formed  the  regirlar  Doric  league ;  and 
the  members  of  this  alhance  met  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
to  celebrate  in  public  national  festivals  the  rites  of  Apollo  and 
Ceres.  This  confederation  was  called  the  Doric  Hexapolis 
until  Halicamassus  was  excluded,  when  it  took  the  name  of 
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Pentapolis.  The  reason  for  the  exclusion  was,  that  a  citizen 
of  that  place,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  a  prize,  violated  the 
regulation  which  required  that  the  tripod  should  always  be  con- 
secrated as  an  oifering  in  the  Triopian  temple  of  ApoUo,  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house. 
Probably,  too,  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  Carian  ele- 
ment at  Halicarnassus  had  some*  effect  in  producing  the  ex- 
clusion. 

Places   in   Caria. 

In  Peraa  RhodioTum  we  have,  1.  Dadala,,  close  apon  Lycia,  and  on  tho  Glau- 
cvs  Siiaia.  It  was  said  to  have  been  called  after  Dtedalas,  wlio,  being  bitten 
by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  neighboring  River  Ninas,  died  and  was  buried  here. 
Inland  was  the  mountain  range  of  Dixdala,  on  the  confines  Of  Lycia,  S,  Ca- 
/jitda,  to  the  northwest,  near  the  junction  of  the  Axim  with  the  Indus,  now  the 
Kaiguet.  At  Calynda  waa  a  grove  sacred  to  Latona.  The  remains  of  this  city 
were  discovered  by  Fellows.  3.  Caunas,  supposed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin,  and 
famed  for  its  figs.  It  had  a  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  waa  very  unhealthy  in 
tliesummer  season.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  stnall  sea-port  town  of 
Kaiguei.  Passing  the  River  Calbis,  now  the  Tamt,  according  lo  some,  but 
more  correctly  the  DMomBa-chai,  wc  come  to,  4.  Phyicu>  Partus,  the  harbor  by 
which  Ephesus  communicated  with  Rhodes.  6.  Plicenix,  a  mountain  and  castle, 
marking  the  limit  of  Pcraa  Rhodioram  to  the  west. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Cynossema  Promonlorium,  where  Do- 
ris commences,  and,  doubling  this,  enter  the  Doridis  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Symi, 
so  called  from  the  island  o(  Si/mi,  tho  ancient  Syme,  lying  off  the  promontory. 
We  then  come  in  order  to,  1.  Cnidus,  at  the  estremity  of  a  peninsula  called 
THopium,  and  sometimes  the  Carian  Chersonese.  The  extreme  point  of  this 
neck  of  land  was  called  the  Triopium  PToiaonioriani,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  on  it 
was  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where  the  members  of  the  Doric  league 
nsed  to.  meet.  Cnidus  was  a  cfilebrated  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians.  Venus,  in  particular,  was  worshipped  here,  and  among  other  remark- 
able works  of  art  which  this  place  contained  was  the  famous  statue  of  that 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  The  historian  Ctesias  and  the  mathematician  Eudoxus 
were  natives  of  this  city.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  doubling  the  Triopian 
promontory  we  enter  the  Ccramcas  Sivus,  now  tho  Gulf  of  Budrtiw.  The  an- 
'uent  name  is  derived  from  w 

ffe:amo,  the  modern  name  f   m  H  w 

mwi  we  come  to,  S.  Halica  f 

Trrezenians,  and  the  birth-  H  g  gi  e 

Do:  ic  confederacy,  but  had  as  m 

!t  f.il  afterward  under  the  sw  m  w  ra    - 

miited  his  authority  to  hisd     g        Art  m  w    m  H  m  i 

hoaoraUe  mention,  and  who  look  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  Somewhat 
later  we  find  it  ruled  by  princes  of  Carian  extraction,  as,  for  instance,  Mausolus 
and  his  sister  and  wife,  the  younger  Artemisia.  The  monument  erected  by  this 
;Tiocess  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  called  the  Mausoleum,  was  one  of 
iliO  seven  wonders  ofthe  world.  This  city  waa  famous  also  for  the  siege  which 
■t  Blowl,  under  Memnon,  against  Alexander  tlie  Great.     The  ruins  are  at  the 
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modern  BuJrun.  3.  Myndus,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Sinus  Bargylieticus  or 
lassicus,  nowthe  Gulf  of /fassan  (or,  more  correctly,  Aiyn)  Kalesii.  Athenieus 
praises  the  wine  of  this  place  as  good  for  digestion.  Leake  identifies  Mjndus 
with  Gamishlu,  but  Cramer  is  in  favor  o{  Meateska.  4.  Caryanda,  to  the  east, 
the  birth-place  of  Scylas  the  geographer.  5.  Bargylia,  to  the  northeast,  giving 
one  of  its  ancieot  names  to  the  gulf.  It  was  noted  for  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Diana  Cindyas  (so  named  from  the  adjacent  village  of  Cindye).  Whenever  it 
rained  or  snowed,  the  imago  of  the  goddess  was  observed  to  be  free  from  moist- 
ure. 6.  lasius,  to  the  north,  giving  one  of  its  ancient  names  to  the  gulf.  The 
fisheries  in  its  neighborhood  are  very  abundant,  and  on  these  the  lassians  chiefly 
depended  for  subsistence.  The  town  was  situate  on  an  island  close  to  the  shore, 
and  had  a  good  harbor.  The  neighboring  monntains  supplied  a  beautiful  hind 
of  marble,  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  color  was  blood-red  and  livid 
while  striped.  The  remains  of  laasus  are  at  Hassan  {or  Asyti)  KaUssi,  With 
lassua  Doris  t<?tminated  on  the  north. 

In  the  interior  of  Caria  we  have,  1.  Euromus  or  Europas,  to  the  east  oflassus, 
fiiunded  by  Idrieua,  son  of  Car,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  in- 
cluded several  adjacent  towns  within  its  territory,  which  were  afterward  taken 
by  Mytnsa,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it.  S.  Mylasa,  one  of  the  most  considerf.- 
ble  towns  of  Caria,  and  the  residence  of  the  Carian  dynasty  before  HaHcarnas- 
sus  fell  under  their  power.  It  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful  white  marble,  a  material  which  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  adorn  their  city  most  sumptuously  with  porticoes  and  temples. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Mdasso.  3.  LabraTidt,  to  the  north,  and  dependent 
on  Myiasa.  It  was  celebrated  for  two  temples  sacred  to  Jupiter  Lahrandemia 
(or  Labmdeua)  and  St^alitis.  The  former  of  these  titles  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  Carian  term  Labrys,  "a  hatchet,"  the  statue  of  the  god  bearing  this 
utensil.  A  paved  road,  called  the  Sacred  Way,  led  to  the  other  temple  from 
Mylasa.  This  latter  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Myiaaians  and 
the  neighboring  communities.  4.  SiratenicEa,  to  the  southeast  of  Mylasa,  founil- 
edbyAnttochusSoler  in  honor  of  his  queen  Stratonice.  The  silo  Is  now  marked 
by  the  village  o!  Eski-Mssar.  6.  Alabanda,  to  the  north  ofliahranda,  and  saiil 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  hero  Alabandus,  br  else  to  have  derived  lie  nartie 
from  an  equestrian  victory,  ala,  in  the  Carian  tongue,  signifying  "  a  horse,"  and 
banda,  "  a  victory."  This  place  was  famed  for  its  quarries  of  dark-colored 
marble  approaching  to  purple.  It  is  now  represented,  according  to  l,ealie,  by 
Aralii-husar.  6.  ATtiiockia  ad  Mieandrvm,  to  the  northeast  of  Alabanda,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  MaamUr  and  Orsinus.  It  was  founded  by  Antiochus, 
son  of  Seleucus.  The  country  around  was  famed  for  its  abundance  of  fruits  of 
every  kind,  but  especially  of  the  fig  called  Iriphylla.  The  site  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Jeni-shcr.  7.  AphredUias,  to  the  southeast,  and  in  the  time  of  Hi- 
erocles  the  metropolis  of  Caria,     its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  Gheira. 


I.  The  boundaries  of  Jjydia  differed  at  various  times;  but 
under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ca- 
ria, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Majander ;  on  the 
north  by  BIysia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  rivers 
Caicua  and  Macistus,  and  the  intervening  range  of  Mount 
Tamntix ;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  west  by  th? 
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^gean.     The  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Ionian  colonies,  and 
bore  the  general  name  of  Ionia. 

II.  The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Carians 
and  Mysians.  Homer  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  nama 
of  "  Lydia,"  but  always  calls  the  people  Maiones.  According 
to  most  ancient  writers,  they  were  originally  called  Meeones, 
und  obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  in  tradition  as  the  first  king  of  the  country, 

III.  According  to  Herodotus,  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia : 
the  AtyadcB,  from  the  earliest  times  to  B.C.  1321 ;  the  Htra- 
dido:,  from  B.C.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the  Mermmda,  from  B.C. 
716  to  556.  The  first  two  of  these  are  almost  entirely  fabu- 
lous. The  monarchs  of  the  last  were  engaged  in  almost  unin- 
terrupted wars  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  the  em- 
jiire  steaddy  increased  in  wealth  and  power,  until  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  under  Crmsus.  This  empire,  however, 
was  overthrown  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  556).  After  Alexander's  con- 
quests, Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  western  Asia,  formed  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Seleticidce ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Antiochtis  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  189,  it  was  given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  On  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus, 
B.C.  133,  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

IV".  The  ancient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  They  are  said  to  have  obtained  large  quantities 
of  gold  from  the  sands  of  the  Eiver  Pactolus ;  but  there  is  Tio 
proof  that  they  ever  carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  Crce- 
sus,  king  of  Lydia,  made  himself  famous  by  the  rich  presents 
which  ho  sent  to  the  different  oracles  of  Greece.  The  fertility 
of  Lvdia,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers ;  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed 
by  the  reports  of  modern  travellers. 

V.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Lydia  are,  1.  Sardene,  in  the 
northwest,  and  connected  with  Tamnus,  which  last  separates 
Lydia  in  part  from  Mysia.  3.  Messogis,  a  branch  of  Taurus, 
and  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Mecan- 
der.  3.  Tmolus,  detaching  itself  from  Messogis  near  the  bor- 
tiKrs  of  Phrygia,  running  parallel  to  that  chain  through  the 
centre  of  Ijydia,  and  terminating  on  the  western  coast,  opposite 
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the  island  of  Chios.  4.  Sipylus,  a  branch  of  Tmolus,  stretcli- 
ing  more  to  tho  northwest,  toward  the  cities  of  Cuma  and 
PbocEea.  The  rivers  of  Lydia  are,  1.  The  Meander,  now  the 
Minder,  rising  near  Celcems,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  chain  of  Mons 
Aulocrene  (p.  607).  2.  The  Cayster,  rising  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  range  of  Messogis  in  the  south  and  Tmolus  in 
the  north,  and  falling  into  the  ^gean  near  Ephesus.  Near 
its  mouth  it  formed  the  Asia  Palus,  or  Asian  Marsh,  much 
frequented  by  water-fowl.  3.  The  Hermus  (p.  607).  4.  The 
Ca'icus,  now  the  Bakir-chai,  separating  Lydia  from  Mysia. 
5.  The  Pactolus  and  Hyllus  or  Phrygius,  tributaries  of  the 
Hermus. 

VI.  Lydia  answers  now  to  the  Turkish  province  of  Sarou- 
khan,  and  the  northern  part  of  that  of  Sighla.  We  will  now 
mention  the  most  important  places  in  Lydia  Proper,  and  will 
then  give  a  sketch  of  Ionia. 

Places  in  Lydia   Proper. 

In  the  portion  of  I.ydia  lying  between  the  Caicus  and  Hermus  we  may  name, 
1-  Hkro-Caaarca,  where  Diana  Persica  was  worshipped,  and  whose  riles  are 
said  to  have  been  established  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  2,  Apo/ldnit, 
to  the  south,  named  after  the  wife  of  Attains,  and  often  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
Its  siie  is  probably  marked  by  the  hamlet  oC  Ballene.  3.  Tkyatira,  to  ihe  north- 
east, on  the  River  Ljeus,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus,  and  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator. 
It  was  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple.  Thyatira  is  one  of  the  seven  chorch- 
cs  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  Ak-hissar.  The  plain  to  the  south  of  Thyatira, 
watered  by  the  Hyllus,  was  called  Hyrcanias  Campus,  from  a  colony  of  Hyrca- 
nians  settled  there  by  the  Persians.  4.  Julia  Gordas,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
Hyllus,  and  surnamed  Jalia  in  compliment  to  Julius  C^sar,  or  Augustus.  Its 
reHiains  are  at  Gkiutdix.  To  the  southwest  of  this  place  was  the  Gygaa  Palus, 
subsequently  called  Coloe  Fatal,  and  now  Lake  Mermere.  Jt  was  a  work  of 
human  art,  and  was  a  large  basin  excavated  to  receive  the  waters  which  inun- 
dated the  neighboring  plains.  Near  it  were  the  graves  or  tumuli  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  from  one  of  whom,  3yges,  it  received  its  earlier  name.  Among  these 
mounds  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Crcesus,  being 
of  enormous  dimensions.  Hamilton  makes  the  number  of  tumuli  in  this  quarter 
lo  be  upward  of  sisty,  called  by  the  Turks  Bin  Tepeli,  or  "  the  thousand  hills  ;" 
and  describes  the  mound  of  Alyattes  as  far  exceeding  them  in  size,  and  having 
a  circumference  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  5,  Aliaha,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Her- 
mus, and  now  Adala.  6.  Silandut,  to  the  northeast,  an  episcopal  see  of  Lydia, 
now  a  small  village  named  SeUndi, 

In  Lydia,  south  of  the  Hermus,  we  may  name,  !.  Jlfa^esia  ad  Sipylum,  just 
below  the  Hermus,  and  near  Mount  Sipylus,  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from 
M:igneiia  ad  Mi^andrum,  farther  south.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory 
gai-wd  under  its  walls  by  Lucius  Scipio,  aided  by  the  counsels  of  his  hrothei 
Africanus,  over  the  forces  of  Anliocbus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  shook  and  overthrew  Eeveral  other  cities  in 
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Asia.  It  is  now  Manissa,  and  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Tu]iti3ii 
sultana.  Mount  Sipyius,  to  the  south,  is  celebrated  in  mythology  aa  the  resi- 
dence of  Tantalus,  and  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Niobe.  There  was  a  city  in 
early  times,  also  named  Sijiylus,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  here  Tan- 
talus is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  though  his  place  of  abode  is  more  coinmoniy 
leferred  by  classical  writers  to  Phrjgia.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been  swiif- 
ioived  op  by  an  earthquake,  aud  plunged  into  a  crater  afterward  filled  by  a  lake 
The  lake  was  named  Sale  or  Saloe.  Mount  Sipyius  is  now  Sipuli-dag  or  Sa- 
boundjirdag.  S.  Nymplusam,  to  the  southeast,  where  the  Byzantine  emperors 
are  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  fine  season,  apart  from  the  cares  of  public  life. 
The  site  is  now  called  JfyDiyfti.  Near  this  place  rose  Motis  Jtfasiusifl,  now  Ta, 
lati,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Traolua.  3.  Sardes,  to  the  northeast,  the  capitiji  of 
liydia  before  the  Persian  conquest,  situate  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
northern  slope  of  Tmolus.  The  River  Paetolus  flowed  through  it,  anil  soon 
after  joined  the  Hennus.  Even  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  empire  by 
Cyrus  it  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  town  of  (he  Persian  dominions  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  the  satrap.  The  burning  of  this  place  by  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  led  to  the  war  between  Persia  and  Greece.  Sardes  is 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  now  little  more  than  a  vil- 
lage in  the  midst  of  extensive  ruins,  and  is  called  Snrt.  Mount  Tmolus  is  eallfd 
hy  the  Turks  Boas-dag, 

4.  Hypoxia,  to  the  southwest,  near  the  sources  of  theCayster,  and  remarkable 
Ibi-  the  beauty  of  its  females,  a  praise  to  wbich  the  Lydian  wonren  in  general 
were  entitled.  The  ruins  are  near  the  modern  town  oiBirUiL  5. 1'MUde/pMa, 
Xi'  the  east,  on  the  River  Cogamus,  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus.  It  was  built  by  At- 
laias  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamas.  This  place  suffered  repeatedly  by  violent 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  became  eventually  almost  deserted.  Itwaaoneof 
the  seven  churches.  The  modern  name  is  AUah-ahekr,  or  "  City  of  God."  To 
the  east  and  northeast  was  a  district  named  Calacecauinsne  (EaTwceKov/iivii'),  or 
"  Entirely  burnt,"  from  its  yolcanie  appearance  and  character.  The  plains  were 
covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  were  of  ablaekcoior,  as  if  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  vine,  however,  was  cultivated  herewith 
great  success.     A  full  accountofthegeology  of  this  tract  is  given  by  Hamilton. 

6.  Magnesia  ad  Mieandrum,  to  the  southeast  of  Ephesus,  and  near  the  River 
Mieander.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Magnesians  from  Dotium  in  Theasaly, 
and  became  powerful  enough  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus.  Its  territory  was  re- 
markable for  its  fertility.  The  River  Lelhaus  flowed  close  to  the  place,  and  in 
the  vicinity  was  Mount  Tlun-ax.  Hamilton  has  proved  the  site  of  this  city  to 
be  at  Inek-haiar,  and  not  Guzel-hissar,  as  Poeocke  and  Chandler  supposed. 

7.  TralUs,  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
time  of  SCrabo.  It  was  strongly  fortified.  The  site  is  near  Ovzelrhissar. 
9.  Nysa,  to  the  northeast,  distinguished  for  its  cultivation  of  literature.  Its 
ruin's  are  at  EsH-hisso.r 


J.  Ionia,  as  already  remarked,  occupied  tlie  western  shore  of 
Lydia.  It  extended  from  tlie  Sinus  Cuitksus,  now  Gulf  of 
Tschanderli,  on  the  nortb,  to  Mount  Grius,  and  the  Sinus  Bar- 
gylieticKS,  on  the  south,  a  length  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  a  coast  three  times  that 
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length,  owing  to  the  many  sinaosities  that  marked  it.  Inland 
the  Ionian  territory  did  not  extend  above  forty  miles  from  the 
coast. 

II.  The  Ionic  migration  from  the  Peloponnesus  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor took  place  in  B.C.  1040.  In  truth,  however,  as  wo  have 
akeady  remarked  (p.  469),  it  was  not  one  single  event,  but 
there  seem  to  have  been  many  and  various  migrations  of  loni- 
ans  to  this  quarter.  The  settlers  coming  after  the  ^olians 
occupied  the  coast  immediately  below  these,  and  gave  it  their 
name.  They  established  colonies  also  in  Chios  and  Samos, 
besides  those  on  the  main  land.  The  cities  on  the  main  land, 
together  with  the  two  islands  jnst  named,  formed  the  confed- 
eration of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia.  Smyrna,  being  seized  by 
Colophonian  exiles,  was  in  conrse  of  time  added  to  the  confed- 
eration. The  names  of  the  thirteen  Ionian  cities,  therefore, 
commencing  on  the  north,  were  as  follows :  Phoctea,  Smyrna, 
Clazomen(B,  ErythrcB,  Chios,  Teas,  Lebedus,  Coldphon,  Ephe- 
sus,  Prime,  Samos,  Myus,  and  Miletus.  Other  colonies,  how- 
ever, from  the  original  Ionian  cities,  were  founded  along  the 
coast,  such  as  Germ,  Myonesus,  Clarus,  &c. 

ni.  The  Ionian  confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly 
united  by  a  common  rehgious  worship,  and  the  celebration  of 
a  periodical  festival;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies  of  tho 
several  states  only  met  in  times  of  great  dLfiieulty.  The  place 
of  assembly  was  tho  Panionium,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale, 
where  a  temple,  built  on  neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune, the  national  deity  of  the  lonians. 

Places  in  Ionia. 
1.  Phocaa,  the  most  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities,  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Phocia,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs,  but  not  incloded  in  the  Ionian 
confederacy  until  it  liad  consented  to  place  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  two  princes 
of  tbe  line  otXodrus.  From  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  soon  became  a  celebrated  commercial  city,  and  sent 
out  many  colonies,  themost  important  of  which  was  Mdssalia,  in  southern  Gaul, 
now  Matseilles.  The  Phocteans  are  known  in  history  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  abandoned  tbeir  city,  in  order  to  avoid  subjugation  by  Harpagua, 
the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  their  having  sworn  not  to  return  until  an  ignited 
mass  of  iron  which  they  cast  into  the  sea  should  rise  to  tbe  siirface.  One  bait; 
however,  did  return  ;  the  remainder  migrated  to  Alalia,  a  Phociean  colony  in 
Corsica,  whence,  after  a  few  years,  they  removed  to  Velia  or  Elaa,  in  Lower 
Italy.  Phociea  stiil  continued  to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion,  and  also 
subsequently  under  tlie  empire  of  the  Seleucidie  and  the  Romans,  but  greatly 
reduced  in  population 
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to  the  southeast,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  SniJ/misus  or  Hcrrasas,  now  Ibe 
Galf  of  Smyrna,  and  on  the  little  river  Mda.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was 
originally  an  Jlolian  city,  but,  hating  given  shelter  to  some  Colophonian  esiles, 
the  latter  took  adrantage  of  a  festival,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
It  was  then  received  into  the  Ionian  confederacy.  Smyrna  was  oelehrated  for 
its  commerce,  and  is  still  the  great  mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  cities  which  claimed  tohavebeen  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and  the  Smyr- 
s  of  the  Meles  where  the  bard  was  said 
From  his  having  been  supposed  by  them  to  have 
been  bom  on  the  banlts  of  the  Meles,  Homer  was  called  by  the  Smyrnsana  Mc- 
lesigcnes.  This  city  is  now  called  hmir  by  the  Turks,  but  retains  among  the 
Franks  its  ancient  name.  3.  Clazomln<e,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  lower  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Smyrn^us,  and  the  birth-place  of  An  axagoras  the  philosopher.  Its 
ruins  are  a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  modem  Vourla.  Passing  along  the 
coast,  we  come  to  the  ApocTtmnaa  FTommiloriam,  now  Cape  Esaoietio,  and  then 
to  the  Meliena  Promcntorium,  now  Cape  Kara-beureun,  near  which,  according  lo 
Strabo,  was  a  quarry  where  mill-stones  were  dug  up.  Bending  around  to  the 
south,  we  come  nest  to,  4.  Eryihra,  a  city  which  obtained  great  celebrity  from 
the  sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  delivered  prophecies  there.  The  site  is  still  called 
Rilre.  The  island  of  Ckioa,  to  which  we  shall  subsequently  refer,  lies  opposite. 
It  is  now  Scio. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  and  doubling  the  Argeitnuin  Promontorium,  now  Cape 
BiojiCD,  we  reach  a  high  and  mgged  shore  formed  by  Mount  Cdryais,  and  in- 
habited formerly  by  a  wild  and  daring  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy. 
The  ridge  is  now  called  Mount  Kourko,  and  also  live  TMc  Mounlain.  We  then 
come  to,  5.  Teas,  originally  colonized  by  a  party  of  Minyse  from  Orchnmenas  in 
Bceotia,  but  which  subsequently  received  a  great  accession  of  strength  from 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  "When  Ionia  was  invaded  by  the 
armies  of  Cyrus,  the  Teians,  in  order  lo  avoid  his  sway,  abandoned  their  city, 
and  retired  to  Abdera  in  Thrace,  A  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
still  remained,  but  the  place  never  regained  its  former  importance.  Teos  was 
the  birth-place  of  Anacreon.  The  chief  produce  of  its  territory  was  wine,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  deity  principally  revered  here.  The  site  is  now  called  Bou- 
droun.  6.  LehUus,  to  the  southeast,  originally  held  by  the  Carians,  who  were 
expelled  by  an  Ionian  colony  under  Androemon,  son  of  Codrus.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  in  a  later  age,  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  Ephe- 
sus :  but  it  heeame  a  place  of  some  note  afterward  as  the  general  rendezvous 
of  all  the  Ionian  stage- players,  who  met  here  once  a  year,  and  celebrated  games 
and  sports  in  honor  of  Bacchus.  The  population  was  very  much  reduced  in  the 
Augustan  age,  aa  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Horace.  The  territory,  however, 
was  very  fertile,  and  the  mineral  baths  near  the  city  were  in  considerable  re- 
pute.    The  site  of  Lebedus  is  near  some  ruins  called  EccUsia  or  Xingi. 

7.  Cdophim,  to  the  southeast,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  having  a 
harbor  called  JVoiium,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  long  walls. 
The  Colophonian  cavalry  were  at  one  time  very  famous,  and  generally  turned 
the  scale  on  the  side  on  which  they  fought ;  hence  KoXo^uwa  iiririBtwai  {Colo- 
pkoncm  addere)  became,  according  to  Strabo,  a  proverb  for  putting  an  end  to  an 
affair;  hence,  too,  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account  which 
the  printer  gave  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edition,  being  the  last  thing  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  was  called  the  Colophon.  This  city  was  one  of  those 
which  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer;  it  did  produce,  however,  many 
distinguished  poets,  among  whom  may  he  named  Mimnermos,  Hermesianax, 
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Anlimachus  and  Nicander.  Tlie  resin,  still  known  in  pharmacy  as  llie  resina 
Colophonia.,  was  obtained  from  this  quarter.  Lysimachus  nearly  ruined  the  [ilace 
by  drawing  otTthe  greater  part  of  the  population  to  Ephesus,  and  those  who  re- 
mained migrated  soon  after  to  Notium,  which  then  took  the  name  of  New  Col- 
ophon. Near  Colophon  flowed  the  little  river  Halis,  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
its  waters.  8.  Clarus,  in  the  yicinily  of  Colophon,  and  famed  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  priest  who  gave  the  responses  first  descended  into 
a  cave  and  drank  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  then  revealed  in  verse  to  each  of  those 
who  consulted  the  god  the  subject  of  his  secret  thoughts.  This  oracle  foreluid 
a  speedy  death  to  Germanicus.  The  remains  of  Clams  are  near  the  modern 
village  of  Chille  or  Zille. 

9.  Ephlsus,  to  the  southeast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cajster,  and  on  its  south- 
ern bank.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amazons,  and  it  was  subsequently 
colonized  by  the  tonians  under  Androclus,  son  of  Codrus.  Ephesus  was  re- 
markable for  the  worship  of  Diana,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  great  goddess  of  nature,  and  her  rites  were  established  here  long  before  the 
Ionian  migration.  The  first  temple  of  the  goddess  was  set  on  lire  by  a  madman 
named  Herostratus,  andwas  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer 
columns.  The  new  stracture  which  arose  inJts  place  was  remarkable  for  its 
splendor,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  (If  the  world.  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Dinocrates.  The  city  itself  gradually  increased  with  the 
celebrity  and  splendor  of  its  fane,  and  to  this  Lysimachus  also  contributed  by 
causing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  from  the  old  site,  which  was  subject  to  inun- 
dations, to  a  better  position  ;  and  he  also  increased  the  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  nelghhoring  cities.  Ephesus  was  the  birth-place  of  Heraclitus,  the 
weeping  philosopher,  and  of  Apelles  and  Parrhasius,  the  painters.  It  is  memo- 
rable in  the  writings  and  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  is  the  first  of  the  churches 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  near  the  modern  town 
of  Aiaxluclc,  a  name  corrupted  from  Agio-Tzeologos,  the  modem  Greek  epithet 
for  St.  John  {'kyioi  BciKoyoi),  the  founder  of  the  church  here. 

Passing  down  the  coast,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  chain  of  Mount  Mi/cah, 

opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  Famonium.  a  temple 

and  place  of  meeting  for  the  members  of  the  Ionian  confederation.     Here  also 

the  great  victory  was  obtained  by  the  Greek  naval  force,  under  the  command 

of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  against  the  Persian  forces  encamped  near  the 

d  which  wrested  the  whole  of  Ionia  for  a  time  from  the  Persian  do- 

m  The  modem  Turkish  village  of  TfMngdi  seems  to  matli  the  site  of 

h  nt  Panionium.     Donbiing  the  Trogilian  promontory,  now  Cape  S. 

M        and  entering  the  Latmiais  Sinai,  we  come  to,  10.  Pnene,  near  the  upper 

h        w  h  its  two  harbore,  as  mentioned  by  Scylax.     When,  however,  Strabo 

«  h    town  was  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  a  change  prodaoed  by  the  al- 

d  posits  of  tlie  Mtcander,    These  same  deposits  have  no%v  efleeted  a  still 

g  snge,  for  the  Sinus  Lci/nicws  is  now  closed  up  by  the  slime  brought 

wn        this  river,  and  exists  only  as  an  inland  lake.    Priene  originally  be- 

g  d      the  Carians.     It  was  the  birth-place  of  Biasj  one  ofthe  seven  sages 

.    The  ruins  are  near  the  Turkish  village  o[  Samscun.     11.  MUetas, 

a   ho     wer  shore  of  the  Smits  Lsimicus,  near  its  mouth.    This  city  also  be- 

ng  d      gtnally  to  the  Carians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Ionian  col- 

n  The  admirable  situation  of  Milet.us,  and  the  convenience  of  having  four 

a  b        gave  it,  at  an  early  period,  a  great  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs. 

n    erce  was  most  flourishing,  and  the  number  of  its  colonies  exceeded 

V  other  city  of  antiquity.     Miieliis  was  the  birth-place  of  Thalca.  '  mx- 
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imanilcr,  ai.d  Anaxtmenes,  ttie  philosophers,  and  also  of  Cadmus  and  Heeatieus. 
two  of  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  Greece,  The  Mileaians,  liite  the  rest  of 
Ihe  lonians,  were  voluptuous  and  effeminate  ;  they  enjoyed,  however,  a  high 
repute  for  their  manufaclure  of  couches  and  other  a  nicies  of  furniture,  and  their 
fine  woollen  Qloths  and  richly-dyed  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.  The  site 
of  this  place  is  marked  by  a  mean  little  seltlement  called  Palai  or  Palalia,  i.  e., 
'■the  Palaces."  IS.  Latrnvt,  to  the  southeast,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus 
Latmicus,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Latmns,  the 
fabied  seal  of  the  adventures  of  Endymion,  13,  Didymi,  to  ,the  southwest  of 
Miletus,  the  seat  of  the  celehrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymieus,  and 
where  the  Branchidje  officiated.  The  temple  was  humed  by  the  Persians  after 
the  battle  of  Myeale,  and  the  Branchidje  accompanied  them  on  their  retreat, 
taking  with  them  the  sacred  treasury.  The  Milesians,  however,  rebuilt  the 
temple  with  tlie  greatest  splendor,  as  the  remains  of  it  at  the  present  day  abun- 
dantly testify.  The  promontory  of  Posideum,  now  Cape  .^rJorn,  terminated 
Ionia  to  the  south.  Inland,  however,  we  have  to  mention,  14.  Myus,  on  the  left 
bank  of  Ihe  Meander,  and  about  thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  This  was  one 
of  the  three  places  granted  by  the  King  of  Persia  to  Themistocles  for  his  sub- 
sistence during  his  residence  in  Asia.  The  choking  up  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
produced  so  great  an  abundance  of  gnats  that  the  inhabitants  of  Myus  were 
compelled  to  abandon  their  city  and  remove  to  Miletus.  This  will  close  our  ac- 
count of  Ionia,  The  description  of  Chios  and  Samoa  will  be  given  with  that  of 
the  other  islands,  at  the  close  of  the  article  on  Asia  Minor, 


I.  Myda  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  west  by  the  ^ga:an,  on 
the  south  by  Lydia,  on  the  east  by  Bithpnia,  from  which  it 
■was  separated  by  the  Rhyndacus,  and  on  the  southeast  by 
Phrygia. 

II.  The  inhabitants,  called  Mysi  (Mvooi),  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Teucri,  both  being  most  probably  of  Thraeian  ori- 
gin, and  connected  with  the  M(Bsi  who  dwelt  along  the  Ister 
or  Danube.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  ,^oho  colo- 
nies on  the  shores  of  this  country,  a  Mysian  kingdom,  named 
TeutArama,  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Caious ;  it  was  not, 
however,  of  long  duration.  The  Mysians  lived  in  small  tribes 
on  their  mountains  or  in  valleys. 

III.  The  range  of  Mount  Temnus,  of  which  Ida  forms  part, 
traversed  this  country  in  an  oblique  direction,  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  commencing  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  From  its 
southern  and  southwestern  declivity  flow  the  Gdicus,  Mysim, 
Evenus,  Simois,  and  Scamander ;  from  its  northeastern  and 
northern  declivity,  the  Macestus,  Tarsius,  JEsepus,  and  Gran- 
Icus. 

IV.  In  considering  this  country,  the  most  convenient  division 
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■will  be  mto,  Jirsi,  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  from  the  headland 
and  town  of  Priapus  on  the  west,  where  the  Hellespont  com- 
mences, to  the  River  Rliynd&cus  on  the  east,  where  Mysia 
ends ;  secondly,  the  Hellespontine  shore,  firom  Priapus  to  the 
promontory  of  Sigreum,  where  the  strait  termmates ;  thirdly, 
Troas ;  fourthly,  the  ^olic  colonies ;  and,  lastly,  the  interior  of 
Mysia. 

Places  on  the  Shore  of  the  Propontis. 
I.  Priopiw,  a  headland  and  city  at  the  opening  of  the  Propontis,  now  Karaboa. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and  was  named  after  the  god  Priapus 
The  territory  produced  excellent  wine.  2.  Harpagiutn,  a  short  distance  below, 
where  Ganymede  waa  fabled  to  have  been  snatched  away  by  the  eagle  of  Jove 
Near  this  place  the  River  Granicas  empties  into  the  sea,  on  the  banJis  of  which 
river  Alexander  gained  his  first  vicWrj  over  the  Persians.  The  Granicus  is 
DOW  the  Kadsha-Su.  Cramer  less  correctly  makes  it  the  Satal-Dere.  3.  Zdia. 
to  the  southeast,  on  the  Msepaa,  eighty  stadia  from  its  moulh.  This  was  the 
city  of  Pandaros,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Persian  army  prior  to  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.  The  site  is  now  called  Bigah, 
and  the  Palus  Aphnitis,  in  il3  vicinity,  is  now  the  Lake  of  Bigah.  The  Rivei 
jEsepus,  according  to  Leake,  is  the  Boklu ;  buf.  according  to  Gosselin,  the  Salal- 
Deri.  4.  Mtmnonia  iuraitdis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  jEsepus,  the  tomb  of  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  Aurora,  and  close  to  it  a  small  town  of  the  same  name.  5.  Cyz- 
Uua,  the  largest  and  piost  celebrated  city  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  and 
a  colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  famed  for  its  commerce,  opulence,  the  splendor  of 
its  public  edifices,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  political  institutions.  It  possessed  also 
extensive  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  two  harbors,  one  called  Chytas,  the  other 
Panormus,  which  together  could  contain  two  hundred  galleys.  The  latter  still 
retains  the  name  ofPanormo,  Cyzicus  was  at  first  situate  on  the  neck  of  a  pen- 
insula ;  this  peninsula  was  subsequently  converted  into  an  island,  and  this  isl- 
and, again,  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  main  land  by  Alexander  through 
two  bridges.  Now,  however,  the  spot  has  reverted  to  its  ancient  peninsular  form. 
Cyzicus  was  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  golden  staters,  which,  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, were  worth  each  twenty-eight  Attic  drachmae.  It  continued  to  be 
a  very  flourishing  city  under  the  Roman  and  Byaantine  emperors.  The  ruins 
are  near  the  modern-town  of  Erdek,  which  itself  answers  to  the  ancient  Aitace. 
6.  Flacia,  to  the  east,  named  by  Herodotus,  together  with  Scylace,  farther  on, 
among  the  few  settlements  belonging  to  the  ancient  race  of  the  Pelasgi,  which 
existed  in  his  time.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  spoke  a  language  which 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  neighboring  people.  Further  on  we  come 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ehyndacus.  This  river,  now  the  Edrsnoa-Su,  rises  in  Phry- 
gitt  Byictetus,  near  Azani,  the  modern  Tyaudere,  and  after  receiving  the  Maccs- 
Iss,  now  Mickalick,  and  other  streams,  and  separating  Bithynia  from  Mysia,  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  the  httle  island  of  Bcslicus,  now  Kalolimno. 

Places  on  the  Hellespontine  Shore. 

The  HcUtsponiut,  now  the  Dardanelles,  took  its  name  from  Helle,  daughter  of 

Athamas,  who  was  drowned  in  it  on  her  passage  to  Colchis.     Us  madcrn  name 

is  snpposed  to  come  from  the  ancient  Dardania,  in  lis  vicinity.    The  strait 
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properly  begins  a  liltle  to  Ihe  sotHheast  of  the  headland  of  Priapus,  now  Cape 
Karaboa,  and  terminates  witli  the  promontory  of  Sigseam,  now  Cape  Jeniicher. 
Some  ancient  writers,  howeTer,  made  the  Hellespont  commence  at  CallifoUa, 
or  where  are  now  the  straits  of  Gallipoli.  The  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  is  nn- 
equal,  but  where  least,  not  more  than  three  qoarters  of  a  mile  across.  On  the 
Hellespontine  shore  we  may  name  the  following  places : 

1.  Linum,  to  the  west  of  Priapus,  and  wel!  known  for  a  species  of  shell-fiah 
caught  there.  S.  Pilyea,  near  it,  so  called  from  the  number  of  pine-trees  {-kItvc, 
"  a  pine-tree")  which  grew  in  its  vieinity.  3.  Parium,  to  the  west,  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  «f 
Augustus.  It  had  a  secure  and  spacious  harbor.  4.  Lampsacas,  lo  the  south- 
west, one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hellesponline  cities.  It  was  known  »i 
first  by  tfae  name  of  Pityasa,  but  afterward  reeeived  colonies  from  Phocsa  and 
Miletus,  and  changed  its  appellation.  The  adjacent  territory  was  very  pro- 
ductive in  excellent  wine,  and  Priapus  was  worshipped  by  the  people  of  I^amp- 
sacas  with  peculiar  honors.  Hence  the  morals  of  llie  place  became  very  corrupt, 
and  Alexander,  it  is  said,  determined  in  consequence  to  destroy  it ;  bat  it  was 
saied  by  the  artifice  of  Anasimenos  the  orator,  a  native  of  the  city,  who,  wbea 
Alexander  declared  with  an  oath  that  he  would  not  grant  his  request,  whatever 
it  might  be  {the  monarch  suspecting  that  he  intended  lo  ask  him  to  save  the 
place),  entreated  him  to  deetroy  it.  Lampsacus  produced  several  distinguisheil 
literary  men  and  philosopliers,  and,  among  them,  Charon  the  historian  and  Me- 
trodorus  the  Epicurean.  The  ancient  site  is  near  the  modern  town  of  Lamsaki. 
5.  Percale,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  Praclias,  now  the  river  of  Bergas.  This 
was  one  of  the  towns  given  to  Themislocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  6.  Arishe, 
10  the  southwest,  where  Alexander  stationed  his  army,  immediately  after  cross- 
ing the  Hellespont  at  Abydos.  7.  Abydos,  to  the  west,  a  rich  and  flourishing 
place,  occupied  after  the  Trojan  war  by  some  Thracians,  who  were  driven  out 
by  a  Milesian  colony.  Here  Xenes,  seated  on  an  eminence,  surveyed  his  im- 
mense land  and  naval  forces ;  and  here,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait, 
where  the  breadth  did  not  exceed  seven  stadia,  he  constructed  his  bridge  of 
vessels  for  the  transportation  of  bis  army  into  Europe.  Sestos  stood  farther  to 
the  north,  the  distance  between  it  and  Abydos  being  not  less  than  thirty  stadia- 
Abydos  has  also  derived  some  celebrity  from  the  romantic  alory  of  Hero  and 
Leaoder.  The  pointof  land  on  which  Abydos  stood  is  now  called  Cape  jVaga/a. 
Bat  few  traces  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  the  materials  having  been  carried  ^ 
by  the  Turks  to  assist  in  building  the  Saltanie  Kalessi,  or  Old  Castle  of  Asip, 
three  miles  to  the  south. 

Places  in   Troas. 

1.  The  territory  of  Troas,  in  western  Mysia,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
River  Ehediiia,  and  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Ma ;  on  the  east  by  another  portion  Of 
the  same  chain ;  on  the  sonth  by  the  Sinna  Adramyttemis,  nofr  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
tttiti ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  JEgaan.  The  northern  part  included  the  dislrioi 
of  Diirdania;  the  western  side  extended  from  the  Sigtcan  promontory  on  the 
north,  to  the  promontory  of  Lcctum,  now  Cape  Baba  on  the  south. 

n.  The  whole  of  the  Troad  is  intersected  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Ida.  now 
Kcs-dagh,  which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  projections  thrown  out  from  the 
main  ridge,  was  likened  by  llie  ancients  to  the  insect  named  centipede.  Two 
of  its  Humrails,  which  bore  special  appellations,  were  Cotylas  and  Gargera. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Troad  were,  most  probably,  of  Thraoian  orlgiit. 
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At  the  time.  Iiowever,  of  Ihe  Trojan  war,  they  had  reached  a  higher  stale  of 
proeperitj'  and  civilization  than  their  opponents  the  Acb^^i.  The  first  monarch 
in  Troas  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer,  from  whom  the  Trojans  are  also  called 
TeHcri.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  yet  bnilt.  Dardanus,  probably 
3  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the  island  of  Samotlirace  to  Troas,  received  the 
daughter  of  Teucer  in  marriage,  together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  king- 
dom, founded  the  city  of  Dardaiius,  and  called  the  adjacent  region  Dardania. 
Dardanus  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  Una  and  Eriehthoiiiua.  The  former 
of  Iheae  died  without  issue  ;  the  latter,  who  succeeded  him,  became  the  father 
of  T]-oa,  from  whom  the  names  Troas  and  Troja  are  derived,  Troa  had  ihree 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Ilus,  founded  the  city  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  which  became  Ihe 
capital  of  the  country  of  Troas.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Laomedon,  the 
city  was  said  to  have  been  fortified  with  walls  by  the  assistance  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo.  Soon  after  this,  Troy  was  taken  by  Hercules,  but  was  restored  to  Priam, 
the  eon  of  Laomedon,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  in  peace  and  prosperity,  until 
his  kingdom  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Greeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  his  son  Paris.  After  a  siege  of  nine  years  the  Greeks  took 
and  destroyed  the  city.  Wo  will  now  mention  some  of  the  principal  places-  in 
the  Troad. 

I.  Dariaavs,  about  seventy  stadia  from  Abydos,  and  near  the  PromonioTium 
Dardanium,  now  Cape  Kcpoburun.  Though  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  not  he 
confounded  with  the  ancient  city  of  the  same  name  founded  by  Dardanus,  which 
was  farther  inland,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  By  whom  the  second  Darda- 
nus was  founded  is  uncertain.  The  place  existed,  however,  in  the  time  of  Ile- 
rudotus,  who  mentions  its  capture  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  It 
was  the  capital  of  Dardania,  from  which  the  modern  name  of  the  Hellespont 
{DardaneUts)  is  derived.  3.  E/iateum,  farther  lo  the  southwest,  on  a  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  Ajax  was  buried  on  this  promontory,  and  the  tumulus, 
anciently  called  JEanleum,  stilt  exists.  The  Turkish  name  of  the  place  whera 
this  tumb  stands  is  Inlcpe,  and  the  village  of  It-Ghebnes  represents  Khieteum. 
Between  the  promontory  of  Rhceleum  and  that  of  Sigseum,  the  Grecian  naval 
camp  was  placed  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  3.  Gergis,  nearly  due  east  of  Dardanus, 
and  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  of  great  strength,  having  an  acrop- 
olis and  very  lofty  walls.  Here  Apollo  Rergithius  was  worshipped,  and  here 
also  the  Erythrean  sibyl  is  said  to  have  been  born.  4,  Paliescepsis,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  southeast,  and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  from  the  more  recent 
town  of  Scepsis  to  the  northeast.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
^neas's  dominions,  5,  Scepsis,  memorable  as  the  place  where  the  original 
writings  of  Aristotle  were  discovered.  It  seems,  according  to  the  common 
story,  that  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  and  intimate  friend  of 
ITieophrastus,  having  been  presented  by  the  latter  with  his  own  MSS.,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  had  inherited  from  their  common  master,  brought  them  from 
Qreece  to  his  native  town.  On  his  death  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  illiterate 
relations  of  his,  who  at  lirst  allowed  them  to  remain  in  a  neglected  state,  and 
ailerward  buried  them  in  a  damp  place,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  Eumenes 
ofPergamus,  whose  subjects  they  were,  and  who  was  busily  employed  in  adding 
to  his  recently-established  library.  They  were  afterward  dug  up,  very  much 
injured  by  damp  and  worms,  and  sold  to  Apellicon  of  Teos,  whose  library  was 
aflerward  seized  by  Sylla  on  the  capture  of  Athens,  and  the  MSS.  in  question 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  Stahr,  however,  maintains  that  this  story  is  true  only 
of  certain  copies  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,     The  site  of  Scepsis  is  still  called 
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6.  Tro^a,  called  alsi)  lliuia,  the  eapitai  of  Troas,  and  which  appears  from  Ho- 
mer to  have  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Scantander, 
on  a  rising  ground  between  that  river  and  the  Simois.  The  site  of  this  cele- 
brated city  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be  near  the  modern  village  of  Bimax- 
Bashi.  The  citadel  of  Troy  was  called  PcTgaimts.  The  eity,  according  to  the 
moat  correct  opinion,  was  neter  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  town  of  Nmum  Ilium,  to  be  inentioned  presently,  must  not  he  confounded 
with  it.  The  River  Scamandcr,  called  also  Xanthas,  probably  from  the  yellow 
color  of  its  waters,  rose  from  some  hot  and  cold  springs  near  Troy.  It  is  now 
the  River  of  Banar-Bashi.  The  Simois,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  in  TJount  Idi, 
near  Gargarus,  to  the  east  of  Troy,  and  was  a  much  larger  and  more  impetuous 
Btleam.     It  is  now  the  Mendcre-Sa.     Both  rivers  united  before  entering  the  sea. 

7.  Novum  Jliiim,  to  the  northwest  of  Troja,  and  nearer  the  sea.  It  appears 
to  bate  arisen  not  long  alter  the  ^olian  migration,  and,  in  order  to  gain  ce- 
lebrity for  it,  the  inbahiianls  boldly  alarmed  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  This  was  the  city  which  Xerxes,  and  subsequently  Alexander,  visited, 
and  in  the  eitadtl  of  which  they  both  offered  op  sacrilices,  thinking  that  Ibe; 
had  seen  the  famous  city  of  Priam,  it  was  allern'ard  fortified  by  Lysimachus. 
and  its  population  increased  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
It  experienced  also  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  after 
them  of  the  Romans.  According  to  Leake,  its  site  is  on  a  hill  to  the  eastward 
of  the  villages  of  Kium-Kiui  and  Kalafatii,  about  five  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
the  lower  casllo  of  the  Dardanelles.  8.  Sigixum,  a  town  and  promontory  lo  the 
northwest.  The  town  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and 
was  a  few  years  afterward  seized  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  rise  to  a  war 
between  the  two  states.  This  contest  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  prowess 
of  Pittaous,  who  commanded  the  MytiJeneans,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  poel 
Aicteus,  who  left  his  shield  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  town  of  SigEum  no 
longer  existed  in  Slrabo's  time,  having  been  destroyed  hy  the  inhabitants  of 
Novum  Ilium.  The  promontory  of  Sigffum,  now  Jenhcher,  was  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Antilochus  were  interred, 
and  three  mounds  at  the  present  day  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  three  tombs. 

9.  AhxandTcn  Traaa,  to  the  south,  ou  the  coast,  founded  by  Anligonus,  and 
first  called  from  him  Anligonla,  and  afterward  called  Akrandrea  Troas  by  Lysim- 
achus, in  honor  of  Alexander.  Under  the  Romans  it  attained  to  its  height  of 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  this  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia.  Both  Julius  Caesar  and  Constan- 
tino thought  of  establishing  the  seat  of  empire  here.  The  site  is  now  called 
Eski  Stamboul,  i.  e.,  "  the  Old  City,"  and  numerous  ruins  attest  its  former  mag- 
nificence. 10.  Ckrysa,  a  little  to  the  south,  surnamed  Dia,  and  celebrated  for 
the  worship  of  Apollo  Smintheus.    The  temple  itself  was  called  SmtnlMvm. 

11.  HaUsiam,  to  the  south,  on  the  coast,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  sail 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  salt  works  themselves  were  at  Tragasa.  Leaving 
this  place,  and  doubling  the  promontory  of  Ledum,  now  Cape  Baba,  we  enter 
the  Si?iu»  Adramyllcnui,  now  Ga\(  of  Adramili,  taking  its  name  from  Adramyi- 
(ium,  now  Adramiti,  at  its  head.     On  the  northern  shore  of  this  gulf  we  have, 

12.  AssHs.  a  Lesbian  colony,  and  the  birth. place  of  Cieanthes,  the  Stoic,  and  the 
successor  of  Zeno.  ,  Aristotle  also  resided  here  some  time,  having  married  the 
niece  of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  the  place.  The  wheat  of  Assus  was  reserved  for 
the  table  of  the  Persian  kings.     The  Assian  stone,  used  for  cofKns,  and  said  to 

bodies  of  the  dead,  was  found  in  this  vicinity.     The  site  Of  Assus 
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is  now  caileJ  Beriam  Kalesi.  13.  Gargara,  to  tho  east,  anollier  jEolian  colonj, 
laking  its  name  from  Gargarus,  the  celebrated  summit  of  ida.  Tlie  country 
Mound  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  14,  Antandrus,  to  the  east,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Alexandra,  one  of  Ibe  summits  of  Ida,  and  so  called,  it  is  said,  front 
the  judgment  of  Paris  or  Alexander,  wbicli  look  place  upon  tbis  mountain. 
Antandrus  is  now  Antandro.  16.  Cilia,  to  tbe  east,  where  Apollo  was  particu- 
larly worshipped.  16.  Adramylliam,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  with  a  harbor  an* 
Winter  station  for  ships.  It  became  at  an  early  period  a  wealthy  and  fiourishing 
city,  and  is  now  Adramiii.  In  tlie  interior  of  Troas  we  may  notice,  17.  Thebt, 
to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Hypopltuia  from  being  situate  at  the 
ftot  of  Mount  P/neus  (On-o  TlXumfi).  It  was  the  city  of  Eetion,  father  of  Androm- 
ache, and  was  sacked  by  Achilles 


I.  The  ^oiic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  owed  thoir  origin  to 
what  is  termed  the  .^olic  migration,  which  took  place  from 
Greece  on  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  HeraclidEe,  B.C.  1124. 
The  new  settlements  occupied  by  them  on  the  main  land  were 
called  ^olis.  Besides  these,  however,  the  ^olians  also  formed 
itisular  settlements  in  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and  the  group  of  islands 
called  ffecatonnesi,  between  Lesbos  and  the  continent. 

II.  ^olis  may  be  divided  into  Old  and  New.  Old  jEolis 
consisted  of  the  twelve  ^olian  cities  named  Cyme,  Temnus, 
M^a:,  Neon-Teichos,  Larissa,  Myrina,  Gryneum,  Argivessa, 
Pitdne,  Atameus,  Can(S,  and  Smyrna.  The  last  mentioned 
of  these,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  became  at  a  subsequent 
period  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 

III.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  give  the  name  of  iVew^o/j's 
to  all  the  other  .^olio  cities,  from  below  Adramyttium  to  the 
quarter  where  Old  ^olis  begins.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
term  ^olis  is  employed  in  a  very  general  sense,  to  denote  all 
the  .iEolic  settlements  on  the  western  and  northwestern  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  then  includes  both  Old  and  New  jEolis,  to- 
gether with  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Propontis. 

PLACES'  IN  ^OLIS. 
I.  In  Nctb  Malia  we  have,  1.  Coryphas,  founded  by  the  Mytilenseans.  3.  Cis- 
&ene,  just  below,  a  flourigbing  town  and  pott,  but  deserted  in  the  lime  of  Straba. 
S.  Peparcnc,  to  the  southeast,  subsequently  called  Theadosiopolis,  having  a  cop- 
per mine  in  its  vicinity,  and  famous  also  for  its  wine.  The  promontory  of 
Pyrtha,  closing  the  Sinus  Adramytlenua  to  the  south,  is  now  Cape  S.  Nicolo. 
On  it  was  a  temple  of  Venus.  The  Hecalonnesi,  in  its  vicinity,  are  now  called 
Mutconisi,  and  derive  their  modern  name  from  the  town  of  Musca,  correspond- 
ing In  the  ancient  Pardoaelene,  an  jEolian  town  in  the  largest  one  of  the  group. 
i.  Carciic,  to  the  west  of  Peparene,  and  now  probably  Chirm-Keui. 
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n.  In  Old  Molit  we  may  mention,  1.  Alarneas,  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  having  a  rich  and  productive  territory.  It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Assus,  The  mine  are  near  the  viLage  oiDikhelL  2.  Cawa, 
to  the  south,  a  colony  of  Locrians,  3.  Pildne,  to  the  southeast,  a  city  of  some 
note,  having  two  harbors,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evcnus,  now  the  Kotak. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Arcesilas,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Academy.  The 
bricks  made  here  were  so  h'ght  as  to  float,  it  is  said,  in  water.  The  site  of  the 
place  is  now  called  Tckandeti.  The  promontory  of  Cana,  to  the  west,  is  now 
Cape  Colimni.  4.  Pergajnua  or  Pcrgamum,  to  the  northeast,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  the  two  small  rivers  Setimit  and  Ceiius,  both  emptying  into  the  Calcus,  It 
was  at  iirst  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  conica) 
bill,  and  when  the  city  began  to  be  formed  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  for- 
tress served  as  a  citadel.  Pergamus  became  sabsequently  the  capital  of  a 
floarishing  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  ranch  enlarged  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
famous  also  for  its  library,  founded  byEumenes  II.,  and  which  consisted  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  volumes.  This  noble  collection  was  afterward, 
givenby  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandrea,  where  it  formed 
part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city.  It  was  from  their  being  lirst  used 
for  writing  in  this  library  that  parchment  skins  were  called  Pergamena  charta, 
whence  "  pergamen  "  or  parchmeat.  Eumenes  was  compelled  to  employ  parch- 
ment for  books,  because  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  forbidden  the  exporta- 
tion of  papyrus,  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Pergamenian  library,  if  pos- 
sible, and  prevent  it  from  rivalling  his  own.  Pergamus  is  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  modern  town  retains  the  name  of  Bcrgamah 
or  Birgma. 

5.  E^n,  the  port  and  naval  arsenal  of  Pergamus,  giving  the  name  of  Elcaticai 
to  the  bay  on  which  it  stood,  but  which  was  more  commonly  called  the  Sinws 
Cummis,  now  the  Gulf  of  Tchanddi.  6.  Gryneum  or  Grynea,  to  the  south,  on 
the  coast,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  hence  obtained  the  sur 
name  of  Grj/na-as.  The  temple  of  the  god  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  while  marble  of  which  it  was  built.  The  site  of  this  place  is  now 
called  Glisaehk.  7.  Myrina,  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  called,  subsequently, 
under  the  Roman  sway,  Seiasiapolia,  in  honor  of  Tiberius,  who  had  granted  it 
a  remission  of  imposts  on  account  of  the  damage  it  had  sustained  from  an  earth- 
quake, B.  Cyme,  the  most  considerable  of  the  twelve  .£olian  cities,  situate  to 
the  southeast,  and  sumamed  Phriami!,  becaose  its  first  founders  had  settled  for 
some  time  around  Mount  Phriciam  in  Locris,  previous  to  crossing  over  into 
Asia.  Cyme  was  one  of  the  many  cities  which  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Homer.  It  could  claim,  however,  on  surer  grounds,  the  historian  Ephorus  as  a 
native.  In  general,  however,  the  Cymeans  were  taxed  with  stupidity  and  slow- 
ness of  apprehension.  It  suflered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  in  common  with  several  other  cities  of  Asia.  Its  ruins  are  near  the 
Turkish  village  of  Sa-aderli.  9.  Lariasa,  to  the  southeast,  surnamed  Pkriconia 
JiJtc  Cyme,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  a 
Pelasgic  eetlleraent  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  ^olians.  10.  Neon-Teich/>s,  be- 
tween Larissa  and  Cyme,  founded  by  the  jEoliana  as  a  temporary  fortress  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country  from  Locris.  It  afterward  became  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  jEolis.  The  ruins  are  to  be  sought  on  the  right  bank  of  the, 
Hermus,  above  Givzci-Hisaar.  11.  Tcmnus,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  lower  bank 
of  the  Hermus  probably,  and  in  a  commanding  situation  overlookiog  the  plains 
of  Cyme,  Phociea,  and  Smyrna.  The  village  of  Menimen,  to  the  north  of  Smyr- 
na, is  supposed  to  mark  its  site.     12.  Mga,  to  the  north  of  Temnus.     13.  ^gi- 
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r^cssa.  menlioned  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  twelve  jEolian  cities,  and  prob- 
ahl3-  the  same  as  Altalia,  Agroira,  assigned  by  Stephanus  to  Lydia,  but  hy  Pliny 
•ji  .Eolis. 


I.  Bithynia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the 
southeast  and  south  by  Phry^ia,  on  the  west  by  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  the  Propontis,  and  Mysia,  and  on  the  east  by  Paph- 
lagonia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Parthenius. 
If,  however,  we  exclude,  as  some  do,  the  Mariandyni  from  Bi- 
thynia, the  eastern  boundary  will  then  be  formed  by  the  River 
Sangarius. 

II.  Bithynia  had  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  line  of  sea- 
coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Sinus  Cianus,  now  Gulf 
of  Kio,  and  the  Sinus  OlManus  or  Astacenus,  now  Gulf 
of  Isnikmid.  The  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  country  as  a 
very  fertile  one,  though  a  great  part  of  it  was  mountainous. 
The  mountains  themselves,  however,  were  covered  with  valu- 
able ship  timber.  The  main  group  is  that  of  Olympus,  occu- 
pying the  whole  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  extending 
from  east  to  west.  The  western  extremity  of  the  range  was 
called  the  Mysian  Olympus  ;  the  eastern,  the  Bithynian  Olym- 
pus. 

ni.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  called  Bebry- 
ces.  They  were  afterward  conquered  or  displaced  by  the  TJiyni 
nnd  Bithyni,  cognate  tribes  of  Thracian  origin,  who  came  from 
the  European  side  of  the  Propontis.  These  last  were  conquered 
in  their  turn  by  Crcesus,  and  on  his  overthrow  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  Bithynia  was  taken  from  the  Persians 
by  Alexander,  but  his  general  Calautus  was  defeated  by  Bas, 
a  native  prince,  who  founded  an  independent  kingdom,  which 
continued  until  74  B.C.,  when  Nicomedes  HI.  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Romans.  As  a  Roman  province,  Bithynia  is  well  known 
to  us  through  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  placed 
over  it  as  governor  by  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

IV.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are,  1.  The  RhyndCicus,  sep- 
arating it  from  Mysia.  2.  The  Sangarius,  now  Sakaria. 
3,  The  PartMnius,  now  Bartan.  Modern  travellers  describe 
the  country  as  beautiful  and  romantic,  abounding  in  vines 
and  forests,  and  particularly  fertile  near  Brousa,  the  ancient 
Prusias. 
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Places   in   Bithyhia. 

1.  Dascylium,  near  the  momh  of  the  Rhj-ndacus,  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Mysia  and  Phrynia,  and  from  which  Ihe  satrapy  itself  was  cailed  Iha 
Dascjlian.  Near  it  was  tlie  Pahs  Dmcylitis,  formed  by  the  River  Odryises  or 
Horisiua,  a  branch  of  the  Rhyndacus,  aud  now  the  Nihufer  or  Ou/eriu.  Tbe 
countrj-  aitjacert  to  the  site  of  Dascylium  is  still  called  Diaskilo.  3.  Myrlea,  to 
the  east,  a  colony  of  the  Colophonians,  and  a  floarishing  city  until  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip  the  last  of  Macedon.  It  was  rebuilt,  however,  oy  Prusias, 
Wng  of  Bithynia,  who  called  it  Apamea,  after  his  queen.  The  ruins  are  near 
the  site  now  called  Modania.  3.  Ciui,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  head  of,  and 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Ciams,  now  Uaif  of  Kio.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mi- 
.esiana,  and  advantageously  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ascanius,  which 
discharged  into  the  Propontis  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascaniua,  and  being  navi- 
gable, rendered  Ciua  the  emporiurn  of  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  country,  and 
many  inland  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia.  It  served  alsoas  the  port  o[j\'ieaa. 
Cius  was  destroyed  by  Philip  (he  last  of  Macedon,  but  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Pmsiaa  ad  Marc  {irpor  iiillaaaav).  The  site  is  siiU  called 
Kio.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cius  was  Mount  Arganihanius,  whence  flowed  the  little 
River  Hylas,  wbere  the  youth  of  that  name  was  fabied  to  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  Naiads.  This  mountain  range  ends  in  the  promontory  oiPosidium, 
now  Cape  Bosbunm.  4.  Pnisa  ad  Olympum  {snl  tv  'OM;«rdi),  to  the  south  of 
Cius,  an  important  city,  and  so  called  from  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  or  the  Mysian  part  of  the  chain.  It  was  built,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, by  Prusias  I.,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  Hannibal,  when  residing  at  the  court 
of  that  monarch.  Dio  Chryaostom  was  born  here.  The  modern  name  is  Brouta, 
and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Brousa  was  the 
capital  ofthe  Ottoman  empire  prior  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  The  Mys- 
ian Olympus  is  now  called  Touma-adji  Dagh ;  the  general  name  for  the  whole 
range  is  Keechisch  Dag.  The  appellation  of"  Mysian"  is  a  misnomer,  since  the 
highest  part  of  this  branch  of  the  chain  is  in  Bithynia-  5.  Hadriani,  to  the  south- 
west, near  the  Rhyndacus,  and  the  native  place  of  Aristides  the  rhetorician.  It 
is  now  Edrenos.  8,  Nicaa,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ascanius,  and 
the  capital  of  Bithynia.  It  was  buiit  by  Antigonus,  son  of  Philip,  who  called  it 
Ajitigoma ;  but  it  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Nictea  from  Lysimachua, 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Anlipater.  It  stood  in  an  extensive  plain,  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  the  streets  were  dmwn  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  that  from  a  monument  near  the  gymnasium  it  was  possible  to  see  ihe 
fdur  gates.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Hipparchus  the  astronomer,  and  of  Dio 
Cassius.  Niciea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church  for  the  council  held 
there  against  the  Arian  heresy,  A.D.  335.  The  creed  drawn  up  on  this  occasion 
is  called  the  Nicene.  This  place  was  olten  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars 
betv.'een  the  Syzantine  emperors  and  the  Turks.  It  is  now  dwindled  to  an  in^ 
significant  town  called  Isnik.  The  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  natron  that  garments  dipped  in  them  were  cleansed  without  any 
farther  trouble. 

7.  Astdcva,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Sinus  Olbian-us  or  Aslaccmis.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  colony  of  Megarians,  but,  having  been  strengthened  by  a  colony  from 
Athens,  it  received  the  name  of  Olbia,  or  "the  Happy."  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimacbus,  but  the  inhabjtanla  were  transferred  by  Nicomedes  to  his  new  ei'y 
',..  iMicomedia.    8.  Nicemedia,  at  the  head  of  the"  gulf,  founded  by  Nieomed*  I. 
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of  Bilhjnia,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the  Bithynian  kings,  an  honor,  however, 
subsequently  divided  with  Nicsea,  It  increased  greatly  under  the  Romans,  and 
became  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Byzantium  to  the  upper  part  of  Asia.  It 
was  often  the  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Parthians  or  Persians.  Constantino  the  Great  breathed  his  last  at  his  villa 
near  this  city.  Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander,  was  bom  here.  It  is  row 
called  lanitmid,  or  Ismid,  and  is  still  a  place  of  importance.  S.  lAlyssa,  to  the 
west,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Han- 
nibal ended  his  days,  and  where  his  remains  were  interred.  Plutarch  calls  it  & 
small  village.  Some  writers  have  identified  it  with  the  modem  Ghebse,  but 
Leake  more  correctly  places  it  at  Malsum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Ghebae. 
10.  CaUhedon,  less  correctly  written  Chakedon,  to  the  northwest,  and  lying  op- 
posite to  Constantinople.  It  was  founded  seventeen  years  earlier  than  this  latter 
city,  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  jeered  as  blind  men  (though  by  no  means 
justly,  considering  the  lime  when  the  place  was  founded)  fbr  having  overlooked 
the  far  superior  site  of  Byzantium.  It  was,  nevertheless,  well  situated  for  tradf, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  so  that  this  soon 
became  a  rery  flourishing  place.  It  contained  many  beautiful  buildings  and 
moniiioents.  Under  the  first  Christian  emperors  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Biihynia,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  Poniica  Primn. 
Here  also  the  celebrated  council  was  held,  A.D.  461,  against  the  Eutychian  her- 
esy. The  site  of  Calchedon  is  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Kadi-Ktui,  or 
"■the  Judge's  Village."  Travellers  were  ferried  across  to  Byzantium  from  the 
northern  headland  called  Bous  or  Damalia,  the  first  name  being  derived  from  lo, 
who  swam  across  the  strait  at  this  place,  and  the  latter  from  Damalis,  the  wife 
of  the  Athenian  general  Chares,  11.  Ckrysopalis,  a  little  to  the  northwest,  and 
having  a  wide  and  beautiful  barbor.  It  is  now  ScuiaTi.  More  to  the  north,  and 
near  to  the  opening  of  (he  Bosporus,  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Vriiia 
(Ovpiof).  or  the  "  Dispenser  of  favoring  winds," 

Passing  into  the  Euxlne,  and  proceeding  in  an  eastern  direction  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Bithynia,  we  come  lo,  1.  Calpc,  a  harbor,  with  fine  water, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  halted  there  some  time  with  his  fellow-soldiers. 
The  soU  of  the  adjacent  country  was  extremely  fertile,  and  the  surrounding 
hills  afTorded  fine  naval  limber.  There  was  also  a  promontory  here  called 
Calpe,  The  modern  name  of  both  port  and  promontory  is  Kirpek.  S,  Thptias, 
a  smal!  island,  having  a  port,  and  lying  close  to  the  land.  It  was  afterward 
called  Apotionias,  from  Apollo's  being  worshipped  there.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  Is  now  Kefken.  3.  Prusa  ad  Hijpium,  situate  a 
little  distance  inland,  on  the  River  Hypias,  now  the  Milan.  It  was  founded  by 
King  Prusias,  and  was  named  from  its  situation,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Piu- 
sias  on  the  Sinus  Cianus.  Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Ushih.  The  couniry 
along  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Mariandyiii,  a  people  of  uncer- 
tain origin,,  but  who,  differing  neither  in  language  nor  in  customs  materially  from 
the  Bithyni,  may  justly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thracian  stock. 
4.  lleraclea  Panlica,  founded  by  the  Megarians,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni, 
a  portion  of  whom,  near  the  city,  they  brought  into  subjection,  and  treated  as  he- 
lots. It  was  called  Pontica,  or  in  Penio,  for  distinction'  sake  from  other  cities 
named  lleraclea,  and  scattered  over  the  ancient  world.  It  became  a  very  flour- 
ishing and  powerful  commercial  city,  and  acquired  possession  of  ail  the  coast 
from  the  Sangarius  to  the  Parthenius.  Heraclea  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
under  a  tyrant  named  Dionysius,  who  proved  an  eseelient  ruler.  The  Heracle- 
ots,  after  remaining  eighty-four  years  underkingly  authority,  passed  suocessivelv 
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uniler  the  daminiOD  af  Mitliiadates  and  Rome.  It  is  now  a  snTall  place,  named 
Erekli.  Near  Heraclea,  on  a  peninsula  termed  the  Acheruaian,  was  a  celebrated 
cave,  where  Hercules  was  said  to  havo  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day. 

In  the  interior  of  Biihynia  we  may  name,  !.  Bilhynium,  near  the  Sangarius, 
and  in  a  district  named  Salone,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures,  and  a  cheese 
much  esteemed  at  Home.  It  changed  its  name  subsequently  to  ClaudiopolU, 
and  increased  greatly  under  Hadrian,  being  the  birth-place  of  his  favorite  An- 
nnous  Under  Theodosius  I  it  became  the  capital  cf  the  new  province  otHo- 
ninas  It  now  probably  answers  to  the  town  of  Gheivah.  2.  Craiia,  to  the 
'.outheast,  called  also  Flaaiopeht,  fiouriehed  under  the  emperors  of  the  F!a- 
vr  in  Ime  Its  site  is  near  the  modern  Tereboli.  3.  Daiis  proa  Olumpim,  to  the 
northeast  Its  site  is  probably  near  the  village  of  Duslche.  4.  Hadrianopolis, 
111  the  east,  now  Bah  5  Dadastaaa,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Gratia. 
Here  the  Emperor  Jovian  died  on  his  return  from  Syria  to  Constantinople. 
1  Gordium,  afterward  Juhopahs,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  confines  of  Galalia, 
and  near  the  River  Sangarius  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Phrygian 
kings  Gordiua  and  Midas,  and  in  its  citadel,  which  had  been  the  palace  of  Gor- 
dius,  was  preserved  the  famous  knot  which  Alexander  cut.  It  was  a  place  of 
much  traffic,  from  its  central  situation,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  Euxine,  and  the  Seaof  Cilicia.  It  continued  to  flourish,  under  the 
name  of  Juliopolis,  fium  the  reign  of  Augustus  for  many  ci 


I.  Paphlagonia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on 
t!io  south  hy  Galatia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west 
by  Bithynia.  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the  River 
I'arthenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  River  Halys.  Paphla- 
goiiia  is  described  by  Xenophon  as  a  country  having  very  beau- 
tiful plains  and  very  high  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two 
chains  of  mountains.  The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  these 
chains  is  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  now  Ulgaz  Dagh,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Armenia,  and  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Ida  in  Mysia,'  and  Olympus  in 
Bithynia. 

II.  The  chief  rivers  are,  1.  The  Parthenius,  already  men- 
tioned. 2.  The  Amnias,  now  Kara  Su,  a  tributary  of  the 
Halys ;  and,  3.  The  Halys,  now  Kiztl  Ermak.  The  Halys 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire  of  Crcesus. 

III.  This  rough  country  had  but  few  roads ;  in  different  parts 
the  soil  varied  in  its  degrees  of  fertility;  in  the  north,  but  par- 
ticularly about  Sinope,  the  land  was  fruitful,  especially  in  oil ; 
the  interior  produced  abundance  of  wood,  red  ochre,  orpiment, 
&c.,  of  which  the  grand  mart  was  at  Sinope.  Homer  extols 
the  mules  of  f 
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IV,  The  Paphlagoniaiis  were  a  people  of  Syrian  race,  and 
Dame  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Pyla;menes.  Homer  says  they  came  from  the  country  of  the 
Heneti,  which  means,  most  probably,  that  the  Heneti  them- 
selves were  a  Paphlagonian  people,  who  followed  Pylfemenes 
to  Troy.  These  Heneti  are  said,  on  the  death  of  their  leader, 
to  have  migrated  to  Thrace,  and  afterward  to  Italy,  where  they 
settled  under  the  name  of  Veneti,  their  new  leader  being  An- 
tenor  the  Trojan.     This  story,  however,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

V.  The  Paphlagocians  wore  subdued  by  CrtEsus,  and  after 
his  fall  became  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  they  fell,  along  with  Cappadocia,  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes.  Subsequently  they  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus;  but,  aftertheconquest  of  this  kingdom  by  the  Romans, 
they  were  allowed  for  some  time  to  have  kings  of  their  own. 
Under  the  early  Roman  emperors,  Paphlagonia  did  not  form  a 
separate  province,  but  was  united  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 

Places  in  Paphlagonia. 
1.  Sesamtis,  a  little  lo  the  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius.  It  was 
a  Greek  colony  from  Miletus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  afterward 
colonized  by  Amastria,  niece  of  Darius  Codomanus,  aud  wife  of  Dionysliis,  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea  Pontica,  who  gave  it  her  riame.  It  was  a  handsome  town,  and 
adorned  with  squares  and  public  buildings.     The  modern  name  is  Aiaasera. 

2.  Cytorui,  to  the  northeast,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  a  factory  of  Slnope. 
Near  it  was  Mount  Cytorus,  famed  for  its  box  wood.  The  modern  name  of  the 
mountain  is  Sagra.  The  remains  of  the  city  itself  are  found  near  the  modern 
Kidroa.    Farther  on  we  come  to  Caramhis  Promotitonam,  now  Cape  Kertaipc. 

3.  Ahonilichos,  3  Email  town  and  harbor,  the  birth-place  of  an  impostor  named 
Alexander,  who  assumed  the  character  of  jEscnIapius.  The  name  of  the  place 
was  changed,  at  his  request,  by  the  Emperor  Marcian,  to  lonopolis,  of  which  the 
moderti  Iiiebidi  is  only  a  corruption,  i.  Sinope,  some  distance  to  the  east, 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  the  most  important  trading  place  on  the  Euxine. 
It  received  an  accession  of  six  hundred  colonists  from  Athens,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
tbousand,  we  learn  from  Xenophon  that  it  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  holding 
many  of  the  neighboring  towns  in  its  dependence,  and  possessing  considerable 
influence  over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Among  its 
colonies  were  Cerasus,  Cotybra,,  and  Tiapixm,  all  flourishing  cities  on  the  Eux- 
ine  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  mistress,  also,  by  means  of  its  powerful  navy, 
of  the  Euxine  Sea  as  far  as  the  Cyanean  islands,  and  it  shared  with  Byzantium 
the  lucrative  fishery  of  the  pelamys,  a  Iiind  of  tunny.  Sinope  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes.  Conquered  subsequently  by  Pharna- 
ces,  it  became  the  chief  town  and  residence  of  the  kings  ofPontua.  HereMitb- 
radaies  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  was  bom,  who  greatly  embellished  and  improved 
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tlie  place,  by  furming  a  harbor  on  each  eidc  of  the  iatbmus,  (fn  uhich  the  city 
was  situate,  erecting  naval  arsenala,  and  conslracting  admirable  reservoirs  for 
the  tnnny  tishery.  Sinope  was  laken  from  Mithradates  by  Lucullus,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  was  sabsequently  sent  thither  by  Cssar.  It  continued  for  a  long 
period  afterward  a  flourishing  city.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the 
small  empire  ofTrebizond,  and  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Turlcs  about  1470.  The 
modern  name  is  Siaub. 

In  the  interior  we  may  mention,  1.  Cimiala,  at  tiie  foot  of  Mount  Olgatsya, 
the  stronghold  originally  of  Mithtadates  Ctistes,  the  first  sovereign  of  bis  line, 
who  effected  the  conquest  of  Potitus.  It  was  subsequently  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict named  Cimialene.  S.  Sandaracv-rglam,  to  the  northeast,  a  great  mining 
settlement,  where  sandarach  was  obtained.  This  was  a  red  pigment,  called 
now  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  The  mines  here  were  worked  by  slaves,  who 
had  been  soli!  on  account  of  crime,  the  process  being  a  very  unhealthy  one,  and 
great  numbers  dying  in  consequence.  3.  Pompeiopolia,  to  the  northwest,  on 
the  River  Amnias,  and  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  Hs  site  is  near  the 
modern  Tash-Kupri.  The  River  Amnias  is  a  tributary  of  the  Halya,  and  is  now 
the  Ears  Su,  or  river  of  Casiamoani.  On  lis  banks  was  fought  the  great  battle 
in  which  Milhradates  Eupalor  defeated  with  great  loss  Nicomedes,  hing  of  Bi- 
thynia,  which  decisive  victory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Bithynia,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  AsXa  Minor.  4.  Caslamon,  to  the  southeast  of  Pompeiopolis, 
now  Casiamo-ani.  Near  it  was  an  extensive  plain  called  Gunaria.  6.  Gangra, 
to  the  southeast,  rear  the  Balys,  and  the  confines  of  Gaiatia.  It  was  a  city  of 
some  note,  and  the  royal  residence  of  Morezus,  a  Paphlagonian  prince  men- 
tioned by  Livy.  It  is  often  alluded  lo  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  the  met- 
ropolitan seeof  Paphlagotiia.  The  orchards  here,  produced  apples  much  es- 
teemed at  Rome.  The  site  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  the  Turkish  town  of 
Kavgreh.  6.  GeTmankopolia,  to  the  east,  built  in  honor  of  Germanicua,  and  sit- 
uate near  the  Halys.  7.  Andrajia,  to  the  north,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Haiys.  It 
y  received  the  name  o{  N^eoduKdicpolis. 


I,  Pontus  took  its  name  from  the  sea  on  which  it  lay,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ettxine,  on  the  northeast  by 
Colchis,  on  the  southeast  and  east  by  Armenia  Minor,  on  the 
sooth  by  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and 
Gaiatia.  The  boundary  between  it  and  Colchis  was  formed 
by  the  River  Acampsis.  Ptolemy,  less  correotly,  places  this 
boundary  as  far  east  as  the  Phasts;  and  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  Trapezus.  The  southern  boundary  was  formed  by 
the  chain  of  Mount  Paryadres. 

II.  The  northeastern  part  of  Pontus  is  exceedingly  barren. 
The  western  part  is  very  fertile,  and  is  well  drained  by  the 
Rivers  Iris,  now  Yeshil  Ennak,  and  Thenaodon,  now  Ther- 
meh,  and  affords  good  pasture  for  numerous  flocks.  The  dis- 
trict of  Pkanar<Ba  was  considered  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pon- 
tus, producing  wine,  oil,  and  many  other  things.     Pontus  con- 
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tained,  also,  Vnines  of  salt,  iron,  and  rock  crystal ;  and  the  coast 
exhibited  some  large  and  flourishing  Greek  cities,  having  gocd 
harbors,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  traffic. 

II.  The  tribes  inhabiting  Pontus  were  various  and  independ- 
ent. In  the  more  western  part  were  the  Leucosyrt,  or  White 
Syrians,  really  Cappadocians,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  the  swarthier  Syrians  of  the  south,  but  of 
the  same  origin.  The  range  of  Mount  Paryadres,  and  that  part 
of  Scydises  called  Frigidarium,  from  its  severe  cold,  were  an- 
ciently, as  now,  occupied  by  small  independent  tvihes,  of  whom 
an  account  is  given  us  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anabasis, 

III.  Pontus  was  first  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  by 
Ariobarzanes  I.,  but  does  not  make  any  figure  in  history  until 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Mithradates  II., 
surnamed  Ctistes  {Kria-Tji;),  or  "the  founder,"  greatly  enlarged 
and  strengthened  it.  It  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
Mithradates  VI.,  surnamed  Eupator,  or  the  Great,  who  was 
overthrown  by  the  Homans  in  B.C.  63.  The  Eoraans  reward- 
ed Pharnaces  11.,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  who  had  been  treach- 
erous to  his  father,  with  the  Idngdom  of  Bosporus ;  but  on  his 
attempting  to  regain  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Pontus  during 
the  civil  wars  between  Pompey  and  Cffisar,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  B.C.  47,  and  soon  after  slain.  Phariiaecs  left  a  son, 
Darius,  who  was  made  King  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  B.C.  39,  but 
was  soon  deposed,  and  Polenio  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Po- 
lemo  was  subsequently  killed  in  an  expedition,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  widow  Pythodoris. 

rV.  Pontus  became  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
and  was  subsequently  divided  into  three  districts,  called  respect- 
ively Pontus  Galaticus,  Cappadocicus,  and  Polemoniacus.  In 
the  time  of  Constantine  another  division  was  made ;  the  west- 
ern part,  which  included  Pontus  Galaticus  and  Cappadocicus, 
being  called  Helenopontus,  after  Constantino's  mother,  while 
the  eastern  part  preserved  its  name  of  Polemoniacus. 

Places  in  Pontus. 
After  crossing  the  llilys,  we  enter  on  what  Herodotus  calls  the  district  of 
Plena,  and  in  which  a  great  but  undecisive  battle  was  fought  between  Cr<Bsus 
and  Cyrus.  Herodotus  describes  this  as  llie  beat  and  most  important  part  of 
the  Leuco-Syrian  territory,  and  Strabo  mentions  it  under  the  names  of  Gadilon- 
Uis  and  Sarsniiiic.  It  was  a  rich  champaign  country,  and  contained  a  breed  of 
sheep  with  remarkably  fine  fleeces,  accustomed  to  be  protected  with  skins. 
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Advancing  along  the  coast  from  the  moulh  of«the  Halys,  we,come  to,  1.  j4mi- 
sua,  a  Milesian  colony,  atlerward  strengthened  by  one  from  Athens.  It  was 
eventually  under  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Mtthradates  Eupator,  from  wham  it  was  taken  hy  Lucullas.  Under  Augus- 
tus it  became  a  free  city,  and  is  now  Santsun,  a  town  of  considerable  trade.  It 
lay  twenty  stadia  to  the  west  of  the  river  and  town  of  Lycastat.  2.  Ihracteam, 
sport  and  promontory  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris.  The  headland,  on 
which  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  is  now  Cape  Thermek.  Leaving  this,  we  come 
to  the  moulh  of  the  TAermSiiDn,  now  Thetmsh,  This  river  is  celebrated  in  poetry 
as  the  fabled  seat  oi  the  Amazons,  who  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  occupied 
the  adjacent  plains  of  Tkemiscyra.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  calls  this  plain  the 
Dceantian,  from  a  leader  named  Dceas,  and  also  states  that  the  Amazons  were 
divided  into  three  separate  cantons,  all,  however,  under  one  queen.  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  plain  of  Themiscyra  as  a  most  rich  and  beautiful  district,  ever  ver- 
dant, and  able  to  supply  food  for  innumerable  herds  of  oxen  and  horses.  3.  Thi- 
vdscyra,  a  Greek  city  on  the  Thermodon.  near  its  mouth,  in  the  plain  just  men- 
tioned, and  remarkable  for  the  vigor  with  which  it  defended  itself  against  Ln- 
citlius.  The  townsmen  sent  bears,  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  even  swarms  of 
bees  against  the  workmen  who  were  undermining  their  walls.  4.  (Ena:,  to  the 
east,  on  the  coast,  and  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
now  Unieh.  5.  PoUmonivm,  to  the  southeast,  named  after  Polemo,  king  of  that 
part  of  Ponlus  called  from  him  Poiemoniacus,  It  is  not  named  by  Strabo,  and 
therefore  probably  was  founded  after  his  time.  It  was  a  place  of  importance. 
The  headland  Jasonium,  in  the  vicinity,  is  now  Cape  Jasoun,  and  took  its  an- 
cient name  from  the  ship  Argo's  having  anchored  near  it.  The  whole  coast, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Thermodon  as  far  as  this  promontory,  was  once  inhab- 
ited by  the  Chalgbes,  a  barbarous  people,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great 
iron  mines  and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country.  Hamilton  found  some 
traces  of  the  working  of  iron  still  existing  in  this  quarter.  Strabo  states  that 
the  Chaiybes  had,  in  his  time,  changed  their  name  to  that  of  CkaUai.  East  of 
the  Chaiybes  were  the  Tibareni,  possessing  numerous  Bocks  and  herds ;  and  to 
the  east  of  these  the  Mosynmci,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  their  dwelling  in 
small  wooden  turrets  named  /iSavvoi,  They  were  a  wild  and  robber  race.  Xen- 
ophon  gives  an  account  of  them  in  his  Anabasis, 

6.  Caiyora,  a  colony  of  Sinope,  and  a  place  of  note  as  described  by  Xenophon. 
It  furnished  supplies  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  who  were  quartered  in  its  vi- 
cinity. In  Arrian's  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  village,  the  population  having 
been  removed  to  the  more  modern  Phumacia.  Its  site  answers  to  that  of  Bu- 
xak-Kale.  7.  Phumacia,  to  the  east,  founded  by  Pharnaces,  grandfather  of  Mith- 
radates  Eupator,  on  the  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  duErades.  It  is  er- 
roneously confounded  by  Arrian  with  Ceraaus,  which  lay  farther  to  the  east.  The 
mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding  the  ancient  names  Cemsus  and  Cha- 
radei.  Tho  modern  name  of  Pharnacia  is  Keresoon,  which  has  given  counte- 
nance to  the  erroneous  opinion  just  mentioned.  Pharnacia  obtained  a  large 
portion  of  its  population  from  Cotyora.  8.  CcTasas,  to  the  east,  near  the  site 
now  called  Stefie.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sinope,  From  this  vicinity  Lucullus  first 
brought  the  cherry-tree  into  Italy.  Hence  the  Latin  ceraatis,  "  a  cherry-tree," 
and  cerasum,  "  a  cherry  i"  unless  we  suppose  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  tree  itself  The  adjacent  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
cherry-trees  still  grow  naturally.  9.  Trapezus,  to  the  east,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  and  a  colony  of  Sinope.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  square  form 
;u  which  it  was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  {rjuuTiffu).     Trapezus  is  celebrated 
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for  Itie  hospitable  reception  which  it  gave  to  the  ten  thousand  GreeJis  du  then 
return,  this  being  the  first  Greek  colony  which  the  latter  had  reached  after  the 
battle  of  Cunajsa.  The  place  was  snhsequently  embeUished  and  improved  by 
Hadrian.  The  modern  name  is  Trebisond  or  TeTabezoan.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
small  Greek  empire  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  a  branch  of  the  Comneni,  and 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks  in  1462,  There  are  no 
places  of  any  importance  between  Trapezus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acampsis. 
The  country  lying  inland  from  this  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  several 
barbarous  tribes,  such  as,  1-  The  Dril/c,  the  most  warlilie  people  in  this  quarter, 
according  to  Xenophon.  3.  The  Macronss,  supposed  to  be  of  Colchian  origin, 
from  their  practicing  circumcision.  3.  The  Byzerea,  a  wild  and  savage  race, 
who  cut  to  pieces  three  cohorts  of  Pompej's  army,  by  placing  on  their  way  a 
quantityof  honey,  which  had  the  effect  of  intoxicating  them,  and  depriving  them 
of  the  power  of  resistance.  Xenophon  speaks  of  a  similar  effect  produced  by 
honey  on  the  Greeks  in  the  country  of  the  Colchians  near  Trapezus.  Pliny 
says  that  this  honey  was  extracted  from  the  flower  of  the  rhododendron. 

In  the  interior  of  Ponlua  we  may  mention,  1.  Amasia,  on  the  River  Jris,  and 
the  native  place  of  Strabo,  wiio  has  left  os  a  minute  description  of  it.  The  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  Ama^ieh.  3.  Zda,  some  distance  to  the  southeast, 
on  the' left  bank  of  the  Iris,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Galatia,  It  was  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  and  erected,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  mound  of  Semiramis. 
It  was  at  first  apparently  a  spot  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Anaitis,  a  deity  highly  revered  by  the  Persians,  Armenians,  and  Cappadoeians. 
Zela  remained,  however,  a  small  town,  until  Pompey,  after  the  defeat.of  Mith. 
radates,  increased  its  population  and  extent,  and  raised  it  to  the  ranit  of  a  city. 
Zela  is  remarkable  for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  Ceesar  over  Pharnaces,  and 
which  he  expressed  in  the  laconic  sentence  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  The  site  is  still 
called  Zehh.  3.  Coniuno  Fonlica,  to  the  northeast,  and  surnamed  Pontka,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  Cappadocian  city  of  the  same  name.  It  stood  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  Iris.  Comanawas  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
>Ia,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  the  Greelts,  and  likewise  rerered  with 
equal  honors  in  the  Cappadocian  town.  The  priesthood  attached  to  the  temple 
was  an  office  of  the  highest  emolument  and  dignity,  and  sought  after  hy  kings 
and  princes.  The  city  was  large  and  populous,  and  kept  up  a  considerable 
traffic  with  Armenia.  There  were  no  less  than  six  thousand  slaves  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  the  festivals  of  Beilona,  which  were  held  twice 
a  year,  drew  together  an  immense  concourse.  The  worship  was  a  liceirtious  one. 
The  remains  of  the  place  are  now  called  Komanak.  i.  Eapaloria,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Iris  and  the  Lyoas,  now  Ihe  Kaukhisaar,  It  was  foanded  by  Mithra- 
dates  Eupator,  but  was  not  yet  completed  when  he  was  forced  to  floe  from  Pon- 
tus  by  the  Roman  armies.  Pompey,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  completed 
the  place,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  Magnopotis.  Its  remains  are  near  Tchenikeli. 

5.  Cabira,  to  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paryadres,  and  once  the  favorite 
residence  of  Mithradates.  Pompey  changed  the  name  lo  DinpoUs,  and  Pythodo- 
ris  subsequently  to  Sdasle  or  SeiaatopoUs.  The  site  is  uncertain,  6.  CiEnon.' 
cAoiTon,  to  the  south,  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  Mithradates,  ivhere  Pompey 
found  all  the  most  precious  jewels  and  other  articles  belonging  to  that  monarch, 
togetherwithhis  secret  correspondence  and  papers.  7.  Nso  CtEjareH,  to  the  south- 
east, near  the  Lycus,  and  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  It  was 
the  natiie  city  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  and  in  his  dajis  it  was  the  moat  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  It  ia 
nowJViisar,  a  town  ofsome  size,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
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I.  The  boundaries  of  Phrygia  djficreil  at  various  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  BUhynia  and  Papklagonia,  on 
the  south  by  Lyeia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia,  on  the  east  by 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Lydia  and  Mysia. 
On  the  arrival  and  settlement,  however,  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  northern  part  was  abstracted  by  them, 
and  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of  Galatia. 

II.  The  ancient  writers  speali  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Phry- 
gia ;  by  the  former  is  meant  Phrygia  Proper ;  by  the  latter,  a 
part  of  Mysia,  comprising  the  territory  of  Old  Troy,  along  the  ■ 
Hellespont  and  southern  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  which  had 
been  taken  possession  of  after  the  Trojan  war  by  the  Rfysians 
and  Phrygians.  The  northern  part  of  Phrygia  Proper,  remain- 
ing after  the  abstraction  of  Galatia,  was  called  Phrygia  Epi- 
ctetus,  or  the  "  acquired,"  a  name  given  to  it  when  it  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Romans  to  the  Jiingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  the 
southern  part,  which  bordered  on  Mount  Tanrus,  was  called, 
from  this  cu'cumstance,  Phrygia  Paroreios.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  Romans  divided  Phrygia  into  two  provinces,  Phry- 
gia Salutaris  and  Phrygia  Pacattana;  the  former  comprising 
the  eastern,  and  the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  ancient  prov- 

III.  Phrygia  is  a  high  table-land,  supported  on  the  south  by 
Mount  Taurus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  range  of  mount- 
ains running  from  west  to  east,  under  the  ancient  name  of 
Olympus.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are  very  fertile ; 
but  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  are  covered  with  salt 
marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes,  which  have  no  visible  outlet.  Of 
these  salt  lakes  the  most  curious  is  the  one  called  Tatta  by 
Strabo,  now  Tuzla,  wliich  is  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  sup- 
plies a  vast  tract  of  country  with  salt.  An  account  of  tliis  lake 
win  be  given  under  the  head  of  Lycaonia. 

IV.  The  Phrygians  appear  to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  are  said  by  some  to  have  ero,ssec!  over  into  Asia  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  early  history  of  Phrygia 
we  know  scarcely  any  thing.  Tliere  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  kingdom  of  considerable  power  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
cnuntrv  under  the  Midian  or  Gordian  dynasty.     Strabo  says, 
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tiiat  the  palaces  of  Gordius  and  Midas  were  near  tho  River 
Sangarius,  the  neighborhood  of  which  was  probably  the  central 
part  of  the  dominions  of  these  sovereigns.  The  Phrygians  were 
conquered  by  Crtssus,  and  subsequently  by  the  Persians.  On 
the  division  of  Alexander's  dominions,  Phrygia  first  catne  into 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  afterward  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Scleucidffi.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  it  was  given  to  Euraenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the 
doath  of  Attains,  B.C.  133,  it  came  by  his  bequest  into  the 
hands  of  tho  Romans,  together  with  the  other  dominions  of  the 
kings  of  Pcrgamus. 

Places  in  Phrygia  Epictetus. 
1.  Azani,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus,  not  often  mentioned  bj  the  an- 
cient writera,  but  which  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
from  the  description  of  its  ruins  giren  by  Keppel,  who  says  that  the  modern 
village  of  Tjaudtre  Hissar  is  bailC  entirely  out  of  them.  2.  Cadi,  to  the  south- 
west, now  Kedoiia,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  scammony.  To  the  west  of  it  was 
Mount  Dindyine.ne,  now  Morad  Dagh,  and  anciently  sacred  to  Cybele,  like  Mount 
Divdymus,  near  Pessinua  in  Galatia.  3.  Coii/iium,  to  the  northeast  of  Azani,  on 
the  River  Thymbrina,  and,  according  to  some,  the  birth-place  of  jEsop.  It  is 
now  Kutaya,  and  still  a  conEiderat>]e  place.  4.  Donjlaam,  to  the  northeast,  also 
on  the  Thymbrius,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  union  with  the  Sangarius. 
It  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  There  were  warm  springs 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  corresponds,  according  to  Leake,  lo  the  modern  Eski- 
Shehr,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  natural  hot  baths.  5.  Midaam,  to  the  north- 
east, and  deriving  its  name  from  Midas,  an  appellation  so  common  to  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Phrygia,  of  whom  ie  was  probably  once  the  residence.  6.  IVan;- 
lia,  southeast  of  Cotyaum,  a  place  of  importance  under  the  eastern  empcrora, 
and  often  mentioned  by  later  writers.  The  usurper  Procopius  was  defeated 
here  by  Valens. 

Places  in  Central  and  Southeen  Phrygia. 
1.  Synnada,  to  the  southeast  of  CotyEeum,  and  the  most  considerable  town  of 
tliia  part  of  Phrygia,  being  a  conccnlus  jmidkas  for  all  the  surrounding  >ilaces. 
It  was  situate  at  the  end  of  a  plain  sixty  stadia  long,  planted  with  olives,  and 
was  acity  of  extensive  traffic  and  commerce,  as  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Apamea 
Cibotus  to  Galatia,  and  also  on  the  way,  or  nearly  so,  from  Apamea  to  Iconium 
and  Cilicia.  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but  probably,  as  Hamilton  thinks,  at  the  mod- 
ern Sarmeneh.  2.  Docimia  or  Docimaum,  to  the  north,  at  the  uprer  extremity 
of  the  piain  in  which  Synnada  stood.  It  was^elebratedforits  marble,  of  alight 
color,  interspersed  with  blood-red  spots  and  veins,  fabled  to  have  come  from  the 
blood  of  Atya.  This  marble  was  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  DoHmilic 
or  Dacimisan,  but  by  the  Romans  the  Synnadic,  from  the  adjacent  and  more 
important  city  of  Synnada.  It  was  highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  quarries  are  placed  by  Leake  on  the  road  from 
Khasru-khan  to  Buturadan.  3.  Tpsut,  a  short  distance  to  (he  southeast  of  Syn- 
nada, celebrated  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains  by  Antigonus  and  his 
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st  the  combined  forces  of  Caasandcr,  Lysimachus,  Ptol- 
II  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  who  lost  his  life  and 
,  Melisse  or  Meliiaa,  to  the  southwest,  a  small  place,  but 
rendered  memorable  by  Alcibiades  having  been  interred  there,  A  statue  of 
Parian  marble  was  afterward  place^  on  his  tomb  by  order  of  Hadrian,  and  a 
yearly  sacrifice  of  an  ox  offered  to  hi ^  shade.  This  plaee  is  probably  the  same 
with  Ptolemy's  Meliiara.  6,  Polybalus,  ID  the  southeast,  now  Balwadun.  6.  Phi- 
lamelmm,  to  tbe  southeast,  in  Phrygia  Paroreios.  often  mentioned  by  the  By- 
zantine historians  in  the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultana  of  Ico- 
nium.  It  was  situate  near  the  modern  llgun.  6,  Laodicea  Combusla  {xaraKt- 
xaiifi^v*;),  to  the  southeast,  and  so  surnamed  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
district  in  which  it  was  situated.  It  is  now  Ladtk,  and  famed  for  its  manufac. 
ture  of  carpets. 

Returning  to  the  more  central  part  of  Plirygia,iwe  come  to,  1.  PcUa,  on  or 
near  the  River  Orgas,  to  the  west  of  tbe  Giaucus,  and  giving  the  name  of  Pel^ 
i/^as  Campus  to  the  plain  in  which  it  was  situate.  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis, 
describes  it  as  a  well-inhabited  city.  3,  Eumcnia,  to  the  south,  near  tbe  junc- 
tion of  tbe  Giaucus  and  Orgas,  and  founded  by  Enmenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Its 
remains  are  at  Askkli.  3.  Apamea  Cibolus,  to  tbe  south,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Giaucus  and  Meander.  It  was  founded  by  Antiocbus  Soter,  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  place  named  Cibotus.  and  was  called  by  him  Apamea,  in  honor  of  his 
mother  Apama,  daughter  of  Artabazus,  and  espoused  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  Celsena;  were  removed  to  this  new  city,  which 
soon  became  a  place  of  importance,  from  tbe  fertility  of  the  surroimding  coun- 
try, ttie  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  rivers  wbicb  flowed  around  it,  and,  above 
all,  its  situation  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia  and  the  Euphrates,  so  thai, 
when  Strabo  wrote,  its  traffic  yielded  only  to  that  of  Ephcsus,  and  it  was  the 
largest  town  of  Phrygia.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  hut  stiil  continued  a  very  flourishing  city  for  a  long  period  subse- 
ijuently.  Its  ruins  are  at  the  modern  town  of  Deenare.  i.  Celnna,  a  little  to 
the  southeast,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas,  a  tributary  of  the  Mseander.  It 
was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Apollo  and  the 
satyr  Marsyas,  and  the  skin  of  the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  hung  up  in  the 
cave  whence  tbe  river  flowed.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  oiCelan» 
wereremovedby  Antiocbus  Soter  to  his  new  city  of  Apamea,  in  consequence  of 
■which  the  former  became  a  place  of  small  importance-  The  citadel  of  Cetenas 
was  built  on  a  precipitous  height,  and  was  of  great  strength,  but  surrendered  to 
Alexander. 

5.  Colossa,  to  the  southwest,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Meander,  and  mentioned 
by  both  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  as  a  large  and  fiourialiing  ejly.  Strabo  and. 
j^iiny,  however,  at  a  later  day,  call  it  only  a  small  place.  It  carried  on,  how- 
ever, even  in  Strabo's  lime,  a  very  lucrative  wool  trade.  At  Colossffi  there  was. 
formed  a  Christian  church,  to  which  St.  Paul,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
visited  the  plaee  himself,  wrote  an  epislle.  Colossi  sufFerell  severely  from  an 
eanhqiiake  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  froni  which  it  never  fully  re- 
covered i  and,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  being  now  in  a  ruinous  stale,  i( 
made  way  for  a  more  modern  town  named  Chona,  built  only  a  short  distance 
from  it.  This  latter  place  is  chiefly  known  to  ns  from  tbe  account  of  Nicetas, 
the  ByKantine  annalist,  who  was  born  here,  whence  his  surname  of  Chmdatia. 
Kome  remains  of  Colnsss  and  Choufe  are  to  be  seen  near  each  other,  at  tho 
village  of  Khonas.  6.  Hicrapnlis,  to  the  west,  near  the  River  Lycus,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  springs.     The  waters  of  this  plaee  were  also  remarkable; 
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for  their  pclrlfyiiie  properties,  and  were  likewise  extrenielj'  uaeM  in  serving 
the  purposing  of  tlia  dyer.  Tlie  nuns  of  Hierapolis  are  conspicuous  on  the  site 
called  Pamboiik  KaUssi.  ,  7.  Laodicca  ad  Li/cum,  to  the  sciiih,  and  so  called  from 
Its  proximity  to  the  River  Lycus.  Pliny  says  it  rfas  originally  named  Diospalis, 
and  afterward  Rkaat;  and,  according  to  Stephanas,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Laodicea  in  honor  of  Laodioe,  the  wife  of  Antioehus  11.  There  was  a  Chrislian 
church  at  Liudieea  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Slrabo  says  that  this  place  was 
celebrated  fur  the  sheep  which  fed  in  the  plains  around  it,  and  that  their  wool 
#86  considered  superior  lo  that  of  Miletus.  The  ruins  of  Laodicea,  which  are 
considerdblt,,  arc  seen  a  little  below  Denisli,  on  the  site  called  Eski  Hisssr,  and 
IS  Ladih 


GALATIA. 

I.  Galutia  originally  formed  part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  Galata  or  Gauls,  who  had  mi- 
grated hither  from  Europe.  It  was  likewise  oalled  Gallo- 
Grmcia,  from  the  intermixture  of  the  customs  and  languages 
of  the  Gauls  and  Greeks  in  this  province. 

II.  Galatia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonia  and 
part  of  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  Pbntus,  on  the  south  by  Phry- 
gia and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  part  of 
Bithynia. 

III.  The  first  horde  of  Gauls  that  appeared  in  Asia  (B.C.  379)  formed  part 
of  the  army  with  which  Brennus  invaded  Greece,  In  consequence  of  some  dis- 
sensions in  his  army,  a  considerable  number  of  his  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  leR  their  countrymen  and  marched  into  Thrace ; 
Ihence  they  proceeded  to  Byzanliam,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Nlcomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  their  assistance 
against  his  brother  Zipcetes.  With  their  aid  Nicomedes  was  successful,  but  his 
allies  now  became  his  masters,  and  he  as  well  as  the  other  monarchs  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  west  of  Mount  Taurus  were  exposed  for  many  years  to  the  rava- 
ges of  these  barbarians,  and  obliged  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of  tribute. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  countrymen,  fresh  hordes  passed  over  into 
Asia,  and  their  number  became  so  great,  that,  as  Justin  informs  us,  the  whole 
country  swarmed  with  them,  and  no  Eastern  monarch  carried  on  war  without 
a  mercenary  army  of  Gauls. 

IV.  The  first  check  they  received  was  from  Altalus  I ,  king  of  Pcrgamua,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle  (B.C.  S39),  and  compelled  tbem  to  settle  per- 
manently in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  afterward  called  Galaiia  Though 
Attalus,  however,  reduced  their  power,  they  still  continued  mdependent,  and 
gave  Antioehus  grept  assistance  in  his  contest  with  the  Romans  Hai  ing  thus 
ioEurred  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  consul  Manlms  was  sent  against 
them  B.C.  189,  and  completely  defeated  Ihem,  so  that  from  this  time  they  were 
in  reality  subject  to  Rome,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  own  native  princes. 

V.  According  to  Strabo,  Galatia  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  of  "Gauls,  the 
IVocrai,  the  TeclasSges,  and  the  Tolistoboii.  Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into 
four  parts,  and  each  part  was  governed  by  a  tetrarch,  who  appointed  a  judge 
sndan  inspector  of  the  army.  Tbepowerof  these  twelve  tetrarcbs  was  hmitcd 
by  a  senate  of  three  hundred,  who  assembled  at  a  place  called  Dtynamcluni,  ami 
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who  look  cognizance  of  all  capital  cases.    All  other  offences  were  left  to  ILe 
jurisJiction  of  the  tetrarchs  and  judges. 

VI.  .Subsequently,  however,  during  the  limes  of  the  first  MithraJatio  war, 
there  were  only  three  tetrarchs,  to  whom  the  Romans,  out  of  policy,  paid  the 
courtesy  of  princely  dignity.  Soon  aHer,  the  three  tetrarchs  dwindled  into  two 
chiefs,  and  linaliy  into  one.  This  last  change  was  made  by  the  Romans  in  favor 
of  Deiot^uB,  who  had  rendered  their  arms  essential  service  against  Mithradates. 
He  became  sole  master  of  Galalia,  and  received  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus  with  the  royal  title.  On  his  death,  part  of  his  principality  was  annexed  to 
Paphlagonia  and  Ponlua  under  Poleftio,  and  part  to  the  dominions  of  Amyntas, 
chief  of  Lyeaonia.  On  the  demise  of  the  laller,  the  whole  of  Galatia  became  a 
Roman  province. 

VII.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  Galatia  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, Galalia  Frma  and  Galalia  Sccunda.  Ancjra  was  the  capital  of  tBe  foi- 
mer,  Peasinus  of  the  laltcr.  Though  intermixed  with  Greeks,  Ihe  Ga!atian» 
retained  throughout  their  original  tongue,  since  we  are  assured  by  St.  Jerome 
that  in  his  day  they  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Treviri  of  Gaul.  Galatia 
was,  generally  speaking,  a  fruitful  and  well-peopled  country. 

Places  in    Galatia. 

The  Tiilistohoii  Oixvpied  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country.  Among  them 
we  find,  1.  Fessinua,  their  chief  city,  on  ihe  confines  of  Bithjnia,  and  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  SangaHui.  This  place  was  one  of  great  trade,  and  was 
also  celebrated  in  antiquity  forthe  worship  of  the  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybele.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  great  stone,  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  obedience  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  Above  the  town  rose  Mount  Dindymus,  whence 
the  goddess  was  surnamed  Dindymine.  The  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  ob- 
served in  Pessinus  after  its  occupation  by  the  Gauls.  The  Phrygian  name  of 
the  goddess  was  Agdisiis,  an  appellation  given  also  to  Mount  Dindymus,  The 
remains  of  Pessinus  are  to  he  seen  at  Balahissar.  2.  Germa,  to  the  southwest, 
called  by  Ptolemy  a  Roman  coluny,  and  supposed  from  its  coins  to  have  been 
established  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  his  sons.  It  took,  at  a  later  period,  the 
name  of  MyriaagUL  The  modern  Yernta  evidently  represents  it.  3.  Armo- 
riam.  to  the  east,  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Byzantine  emperors. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  [he  Saracens.     The  site  is  still  called  Amoria. 

The  Teclosages  were  settled  to  the  northeast  of  the  Tolisloboii.  Among  them 
we  may  mention,  1.  Ancym,  their  capital,  and  the  largest  and  most  celehtaled 
city  in  the  whole  province.  Tradition  made  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Midas, 
who  was  said  to  have  named  the  place  from  an  anchor  (uyKupa)  whieli  he  founil 
on  the  site,  and  which  was  exhibited,  as  Pausanias  relates,  in  the  temple  of 
.lupiter.  This  city  was  greatly  improved  and  embellished  by  Augustus ;  and 
under  Nero  it  was  stylea  the  metropolis  of  Galatia.  Its  situation  was  extremely 
well  adapted  for  inland  trade,  and  it  became  a  kind  of  staple  place  for  the  com- 
modities ot  the  east.  Here  was  found,  m  modern  times,  the  famous  inscription, 
called  Marmor  Anaiyawim.  on  a  temple  erected  to  Augustus,  giving  a  history 
of  his  several  acts  and  public  merits.  Aneyra  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  An- 
govri,  and  by  Europeans  Angora,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebrated  shawls 
and  hosiery  made  of  goal's  hair  were  originally  brought.  Near  this  place  Baja- 
aoi  was  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  3.  Corbeas,  to  the  sonltk- 
east,  the  residence  of  Sacondarius,  son-in-law  of  Deiolarus,  and  father  of  Caa- 
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tor,  who  accuaed  tUe  former  before  C^aar  of  plotting  again&l  his  life.    It  an 
Bwers  to  the  moilern  Corhega. 

The  Trocmi  were  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galatia,  toward  Ponlus  and 
Cappadocia.  Their  territory  formed  the  beat  and  tnost  productive  of  any  that 
had  fallen  to  the  Galatian  tribes.  The  only  place  worth  Hientioning  among 
Ihem  is  Taviiaa  or  Tacia,  their  capital.  It  was  a  city  of  considerable  traffic, 
and  was  celebrated  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter,  of  coloaaai  size,  placed  in  a 
sacred  grove  having  the  right  of  an  asylum.  The  position  of  Tavium  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  number  of  routes  which 
branched  off  from  it.  The  site  of  this  pl*ie  answers,  not,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  the  modern  Tcborum,  hut  rather,  as  Hamilton  thinks,  to  Boghas  Kmi. 


I.  Pisidia  was  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  Phrygia, 
on  the  east  by  Isauria,  on  the  south  by  Partiphylia.  It  was  a 
mountainous  country,  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  in 
which  the  Pisidians  maintained  their  independence,  not  only 
under  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  under  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
even  the  Roman  sway.  The  Romans  were  never  able  to  sub- 
due them,  though  they  obtained  possession  of  some  of  their 
towns,  as,  for  instance,  of  Antiocliia,  where  a  Roman  colony 
possessing  the  Jus  Italieum  was  founded.  In  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo,  the  Pisidians  were  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  and  principally 
supported  themselves  by  plundering  their  neighbors. 

II.  We  know  very  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  Pisidia, 
or  the  situation  of  its  towns.  The  most  singular  features  in 
this  country  are,  according  to  Fellows,  the  mountains  of  volcan- 
ic dust,  which  he  saw  at  ten  miles'  distance,  looking  as  if  they 
were  smoking ;  this  appearance  being  caused  by  the  sand,  which, 
with  very  little  wind,  is  blown  into  clouds,  and  carried  into  the 
air  and  along  the  valleys.  The  whole  of  this  sand  or  dust  ]^ 
tufa,  the  dust  of  the  pumice  stone,  a  volcanic  production. 

Places  in  Pisidia. 
I.  Termessvs,  a  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  defiles  leading  from  Pisidia  into 
Pamphylia,  and  from  its  commanding  situation  a  place  of  great  importance. 
3.  Cretopolis,  to  the  north,  close  to  the  passes  leading  into  Pamphylia.  The 
remains  are  probably  those  near  Butlakti.  3.  Sozopotis,  to  the  northwest,  re- 
garded hy  Mannert,  incorrectly,  as  the  same  place  with  Crctopotis.  It  is  mcn- 
tioneil  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  and,  according  to  Nicetas,  was  taken  froni 
Die  Turlis  by  John  Comnenus.  but  retaken  by  them.  Its  site  appears  to  be  thai 
called  at  the  present  day  Souxu.  4.  Sagdatsua,  to  the  north,  spoken  of  by  Ar- 
rian,  and  afterward  by  Livy,  as  a  targe  and  populous  city.  Livy  describes  the 
adjacent  territory  es  exceedingly  fertile.  The  site  Is  near  the  modern  village 
of  Aglaioun.  5.  Ctcboui.,  to*  the  northeast,  an  important  fortress,  and  deemed 
impregnable  until  taken  by  the  tetraroh  Amyntas.    It  was  regarded  afterward 
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bj  the  Romans  as  a  post  of  such  military  coasequence  that  they  es 
colony  there.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  town  is  represented  by  the 
modern  fort  of  Keirinaa,  occupying  a  commanding  situation  near  Lake  Egreder, 
the  ancient  Agrioieri  Locus.  G.  Antiochia  Pisidia,  to  the  north;  at  the  eslreniitj 
of  the  province,  a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  interesting  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  labors  of  St,  Paul  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was  founded'  by  a  colony 
fromMagnesiaon  the  Mteander,  under  the  auspicesprobably  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  it  derived.its  name.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  hither,  and  made  it  the 
capita!  of  a  proconsular  gorernraent.  It  was  visited  by  St. Paul  andiarnalias, 
and  was  afterward  the  metropohtan  see  of  Fisidia.  Amndell  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  this  city  to  be  at  Yalobatch,  with  which  Hamilton  agrees.  7.  Tyriaum, 
to  the  east,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  Anahasis  as  the  place  where  the 
younger  Cyrus  stopped  three  days  and  reviewed  his  troops,  Hamilton  identi. 
Res  it  with  the  modern  Ilghai. 


I.  Cappadocia,  including  Lycaonia  and  Isauria,  was  bound- 
ed on  .the  north  by  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Phrygia  Paroreios, 
on  the  south  by  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  by  Pisidia  and  Phrygia, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Armenia 
Minor. 

II.  Cappadocia  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  great  ranges 
of  mountains,  besides  being  intersected  by  others  of  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Hence  its  mineral  produc- 
tions were  various  and  abundant,  and  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country.  It  had,  however,  but  little  wood,  almost  the  only 
timber  district  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Argseus. 
The  tribute  which  Cappadocia  paid  to  the  Persian  monarch 
consisted  chiefly  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  the  high  table- 
lands of  this  country  forming  admirable  pasture  land. 

III.  The  Cappadocians  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Syrian  face — at  least  the  Persians  considered  them  as  such, 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  language,  customs,  and  rehgion ; 
and  they  called  them  by  an  appellation  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressed by  that  of  Aeii«dovpoi  {Leucosyri),  or  "White  Syrians," 
because  they  found  that  they  possessed  a  fairer  complexion  than 
their  swarthy  brethren  of  the  south.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  them  KawndSoKeg  (Cappaddces)  or  Cappadocians, 
from  the  River  Cappadox,  as  is  thought,  now  the  KissilHssar, 
a  braiic'   ofthcHalys. 

IV.  The  eondit'on  of  Cappadocia  before  the  period  of  the 
Persian  rule  is  uncertain.  Even  after  the  Persian  conquest 
ilie  go-«irnmont  was  left  ii  the  hands  of  the  native  princes. 
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The  Romans,  when  they  became  masters  of  it,  incorporated 
with  their  province  of  Cappadoeia  the  adjacent  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor, 

V.  The  Cappadocians  were  noted  for  their  \icious  and  un- 
principled character,  and  they  were  one  of  the  three  bad  Kap- 
pas, 01  names  beginning  with  the  letter  K  {the  Roman  C),  the 
Cretans,  and  Cilicians  being  the  other  two.  The  whole  nation, 
too,  might  be  said  to  be  addicted  to  servitude ;  for  when  tht  y 
were  offered  a  free  constitution  by  the  Romans,  they  docHn<..i 
the  favor,  and  preferred  receiving  a  master  from  the  hands  o(' 
their  allies. 

We  will  first  enumerate  the  most  important  places  in  Cap- 
padoeia Proper,  and  then  give  a  separate  account  of  Lycaonia 
and  Isauria. 

Places  in  Cappadooia  Proper. 

In  the  pnefecture  otMorimene,  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  cnunlry, 
we  have,  1.  Pamassas,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  at  a  later  period  a  bishop's  see.  Tiie  tnountain  is  sow  called 
I'ascha  Dagk.  2.  Venasa,  to  the  southeast,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter, 
til  which  no  less  than  3000  slaves  were  attached,  and  the  high  priest  over  which 
was  nest  in  rank  to  the  one  at  Comana.  3.  iVjssa,  to  the  southeast,  on  the 
llalya,  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Gregory,  brother  of  Basil,  and 
surnamed  Nyssenus,  from  his  long  residence  here  as  bishop  of  its  church.  Its 
site  is  now  marked  by  the  village  of  Ifirse.  4,  Macisiv-s,  to  the  northwest,  a 
town  of  some  size  and  note  in  the  reignof  Justinian,  who  built  it  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  fortress.     It  was  also  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Juiliitiampolis. 

The  next  Cappadocian  prefecture  bore  tiie  name  of  Cilicia,  and  was  situate 
to  the  southeast  of  the  former.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known.  In  this 
district  we  have,  1.  Masaca,  its  chief  city,  and  the  capital  likewise  of  the  whole 
province,  better  known  at  a  later  period  by  the  name  of  dxsarea,  with  the  topo- 
graphical adjunct  ad  Argiciini,  to  denote  its  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
gaas.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  was  even  ascribed 
to  Mesech,  son  of  Japhet,  The  situation  was  extremely  unfavorable, 'water  be- 
ing scarce,  and  the  surrounding  country  a  dry,  sandy  plain.  Still,  however,  the 
kings  of  Cappadoeia  fixed  their  residence  at  Mazaca,  in  consequence  of  its  cen- 
tral situation  in  the  midst  of  other  and  more  fertile  districts.  Mazaca  assumed, 
in  fact,  the  appearance  of  a  large  camp  rather  than  of  a  regular  city,  being  open 
and  unfortified.  The  royal  properly,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves,  was  kept  in 
different  fortresses  throughout  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
Cappadoeia  became  a  Kcman  province,  Mazaca  changed  its  name  to  Ciesarea, 
and  appears  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  and  consequence  under  siu'- 
cesslve  emperors,  being  now  a  regular  and  fortified  city.  St.  Basil  was  born 
and  educated  here,  and  presided  over  its  church  for  many  years.  Tlie  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Kaisariek.  Mount  Argaius,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  is 
now  called  Arjish  Dagk,  and  belongs  to  the  range  of  Antitaurus,  Ilarnillon  esti- 
mates the  height  at  about  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  loliiesl  peak  ir 
the  peninsula,  and  affords  abundant  indications  of  having  once  been  a  vc^ano. 
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Tlie  couiitiy  around  has  also  a  volcanic  character.  Strabo's  statement,  tlial 
botli  tne  Er.xine  and  Mediterranean  are  visible  from  tlic  summit  of  ArgKUs,  is 
untrue,  and  confuted  by  tlie  bare  inspection  of  a  map.  3.  Dacara,  a  village  near 
Ctesarea,  the  birth-place  of  funomius,  the  Arian  heretic,  and  whither  he  was 
banished  by  Tbeodosius. 

Another  Cappadoeian  prtefecture  deserving  of  mention  was  that  gf  ilfettsne, 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  soil  was  fertile,  and  yielded  fruits 
of  every  kind,  in  this  differing  from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia.  The  chipf  produce 
was  oil,  and  a  wine  callei)  Monarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Gjrecian  growth. 
The  "Only  place  deserving  of  mention  here  is  Melitent,  originally  a  camp  or  mili- 
tary station,  but  converted  into  a  town  by  order  of  Trajan,  and  which  became 
eventually  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Cappadocia.  Justinian  again 
enlarged  its  circuit,  and  adorned  it  with  several  buildings.  It  still  retains  tj'aces 
of  its  former  name  nnder  that  of  MaCalia,  but  is  in  ruins. 

The  prefecture  of  Tjianiiis  lay  to  the  south  of  that  of  Cilioia,  and  bordered  on 
the  defiles  of  Taurus  and  the  passes  leading^  into  Cilicia.  It  look  its  name  from 
Ti/ana,  the  principal  town,  and  a  place  of  considerable  repute  and  great  an- 
tiquity. Strabo  reports  that  this  city  was  huilt  on  what  was  called  the  cause- 
way of  Semiramia,  and  was  well  fortified.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  place  called  Dana  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis.  Its  proximity  to  the  Cili- 
cian  pass  must  have  rendered  it  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.  Tyana  is  also 
noted  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Iho  famous  impostor  Apolloniua,  Its 
ruins  are  at  Kelchkissar.  After  Tyana  we  may  mention,  1.  Cybisira,  to  the 
northeast,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  during  his  command 
in  Cilicia,  and  where  al  one  time  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Leake 
places  it  at  Kara-histar ;  D'Anville,  less  correctly,  at  Bastere,  but  this  last  is  an 
error  for  Costere.  2.  Castahala,  to  the  northeast,  remarkable  for  a  temple  sa- 
cred to  Diana  Perasia,  the  priestesses  of  which  could  tread  with  naked  feet, 
unharmed,  on  burning  cinders.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  the  identical 
one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whence  the  name  of  Perasia,  "from  be- 
yond the  sea,"  was  thought  to  be  derived.  More  probably,  however,  Perasia,  is 
merely  oorrupled  from  Persia,  and  the  goddess  here  worshipped  was  the  Per- 
sian Anaitis.  The  site  corresponds  probably  to  the  modern  Nigde-  3.  Nora  or 
Neroassus,  a  fortress  to  the  northwest  of  Tyana,  where  Eumenes  saslained  a 
long  and  difficult  siege  against  Antigonus.  The  remains  are  now  called  Nour. 
4.  Faasiinopolii,  to  the  southeast  of  Tyana,  and  distant  twelve  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  named  from  theEmpressFaustina.theconsort  of  Marcus  Aureliua, 
who  died  here  on  her  return  from  Syria.  Her  husband  erected  the  town  and  a 
temple  in  it  to  her  memory.  The  site  of  the  place  was  previously  occupied  by 
a  village  named  Halala.  B.  Podandoa,  to  the  southeast,  a  village  often  men- 
tioned by  Byzantine  writers  in  connection  with  the  defiles  of  Taurus  in  its 
vicinity.  St.  Basil  describes  it  as  tlie  most  miserable  place  on  earth.  It  re- 
tains the  name  ofPudend. 

The  pitefecture  remaining  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Calaotiia,  consisting  chiefly 
ofileep  and  extensive  plains,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains. 
Wh  may  mention  in  it,  1.  Cumana,  the  principal  city,  and  celebrated,  like  its 
namesake  inPontus,  for  the  worship  ofBellona.  The  population  consiated,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers,  priests,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  snored  in- 
stitution :  the  latter  amounted,  in  Strabo's  time,  to  more  than  6000  of  both 
sexes.  These  belonged  exclusively  to  the  high  priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
to  the  King  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  generally  chosen  from  the  royal  family, 
llie  territory  annexed  to  the  temple  was  very  considerable,  and  furnished  a 
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larRC  income  for  the  pontiff.  The  Beliona  of  Comana  was  probably  no  olhct 
than  the  Anaitis  of  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  and  perhaps  the  Agdistis  and 
Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  Comana  received  a  Roman  colony  under  Antoninus 
Pins,  and  perhaps  another  under  Caracalla.  H  is  now  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  Ai-Bosian,  on  the  Seihoan,  the  ancient  Satus.  2.  Cacuaua,  to 
Ihe  southeast,  a  lonely  spot,  to  which  St.  Chryaoslom  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Arcadius.  Mountain  passes  led  from  it  into  Cotnmagene  and  Syria.  The 
site  is  still  called  Cocsou,  near  the  sources  of  tlie  Gihoun,  the  ancient  Pyramus. 

LYCAONIA. 

I.  Lycaoaia  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Anabasis,  who  describes 
it  as  extending  eastward  from  loonium  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  parasangs,  about  one  hundred  and  ten  English  miles.  It  was 
united  during  the  Persian  monarchy  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  which  seems 
the  most  natural  arrangement.  Lycaonia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  high  table 
land,  deficient  in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  procure  by  digging  deep 
wells,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep. 

II.  The  most  remarkable  physical  feature  in  Lycaonia  is  that  presented  by 
Ihe  salt  lake  in  the  north,  on  the  confines  of  Galalia,  called  by  the  ancients  Taliu 
I'ulus,  and  now  Lake  Taila  or  Dustag.  It  is  about  forty-five  English  miles 
long,  and  about  eighteen  in  its  extreme  width.  Its  waters,  according  to  the 
ancients,  were  so  impregnated  with  brine,  that  if  any  Eubstance  was  dipped 
into  the  lake,  it  was  presently  incrusted  with  a  thick  coat  of  salt ;  and  even 
birds,  when  flying  near  the  surface,  had  their  wings  moistened  with  the  saline 
particles,  so  as  to  become  incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  were  easily  caught. 
This  lake  still  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  country  with  salt.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  water  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  at  what  time  is  uncertain, 
to  Galatia,  but  the  southern  part  was  governed,  in  the  lime  of  Cicero,  by  an 
indepcnJont  prince  of  the  name  of  Antipater,  who  resided  in  Derbe.  Antipater, 
howerer,  being  afterward  conquered  by  Amyntas,  king  (if  Galatia,  the  whole  ut 
Lycaonia  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Galatians,  At  the  death  of  Amyntas,  B,G. 
25,  I.yeaonia,  together  with  Galatia,  became  a  Roman  province.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  it  formed  a  separate  tetrarchy,  which  contained  fourteen  towns. 

Places  rw  Lycaonia. 
I.  Icoidam,  the  most  considerable  city  in  Lycaonia.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a 
small  but  wcil-inhabited  placo,  situate  in  a  more  fertile  tract  of  country  than 
the  northern  part  of  Lycaonia,  Mythological  writers  asserted  that  the  name 
of  this  city  was  derived  from  the  image  (ckiJi'l  of  the  Gorgon,  brought  thither 
by  Perseus,  The  moat  interesting  circumstances,  however,  connected  with 
the  history  of  Iconiura.  are  those  which  relate,  to  St,  Paul's  preaching  there,  lo- 
TTard  the  commencement  of  his  apostolical  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  In  Pliny's 
tiius.  Iconioia  had  become  a  more  considerable  town  than  when  Strabo  wrote. 
UnJar  the  B77.antine  emperors  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  place,  but  it 
had  been  wrested  from  them  first  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterward  by  the  Turks 
wtio  made  it  the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  look  the  title  of 
su'.tans  cf  leoniom.  The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  Koaich,  and  it  is  still  a 
large  and  populous  town.  Near  Iconium  was  the  Lake  Trogilis,  now,  according 
tf,  Hamilton,  the  Lake  of  Soghla,  or  Seidi  Schehr.  2.  Soalra  or  Saiaira,  to  the 
northeast,  and  where,  according  to  Strabo,  water  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  an  article 
for  sale.     On  the  neighboring  downs  were  numerous  wild  asses,     3  Dcrlic,  to 
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t^s  soiilhGastof  Iconium,  the  residence  and  capita!  of  Anlipater,  It  was  called 
by  Koaie  Ddbia,  which,  in  the  Lycaonian  language,  signified  "  the  Jnnjper."  It 
coiTesponds,  according  lo  Hamilton,  to  the  modern  Diule.  4.  Lt/slra,  to  the 
uorthwcst.  and  nearer  to  Iconium.  Both  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  mentioned  in 
the  Acta  ofthe  Apostles,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul  The  ruins 
of  I.ystia  are,  according  to  Hamilton,  at  Biiibir-Kiliaseh,  or  "  tlie  one  thousand 
chureiics."  5.  Laranda,  to  the  Eoutlieast  of  Derbe,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor, 
an  epic  poet,  and  father  of  Pisander,  also  a  poet,  and  of  greater  celebrity.  It  is 
now  Larenda  or  Karaman,  the  former  name  being  in  use  among  the  Christian 
ii, habitants,  the  latter  being  the  Turkish  appellation. 


I.  Itauria,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Lycaonia,  was  a  wild  and  n 
country,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  part  of  Lycaonia.  The  character  of 
the  inhabitants  partook  of  the  nature  of  Iheii  land  and  climate.  They  descend- 
ed into  the  level  country,  and  ravaged  and  plundered  wherever  they  could  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  whether  in  Cilicia,  Phry 
gja,  or  Pisidia.  These  marauding  habits  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  their 
noighbors  that  the  Koman  senate  was  obliged  at  length  to  send  a  considerable 
fcrce  against  them,  under  the  command  of  P.  Servilius,  who,  after  several  cam- 
paigns, and  a  laburiuus  and  harassing  warfare,  succeeded  in  talcing  most  of 
Iheir  fori-esaes,  and  in  reducing  them  to  submission.  He  obtained  a  triumph 
for  thess  svjcccsses,  and  the  Eurname  of  Isauricns. 

II.  8ijbae4nently  we  find  them  still  continuing  to  infest  their  neighbors,  which 
induced  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  tetrarch,  to  attempt  their  extirpation.  In  this 
project,  however,  he  lost  his  life ;  and  they  continued  to  defy  the  power  of  Rome 
anew  from  the  difficult  nature  of  Iheir  country,  and  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments. To  the  Greek  emperors  they  proved  particularly  formidable,  since  whole 
armies  aft  said  to  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  these  hardy  mountaineers.  They 
once  had  the  honor  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East,  Zeno,  surnamed  the  Isau- 
rian ;  but  they  were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  Anasiasius,  and  w^re  no 
longer  formidable  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

Places  in  Isaueia. 
1.  J.!iiiirii,  the  principal  place,  on  the  road  between  Iconium  anil  Anemurium 
in  Cilicia,  and  to  the  southwest  of  the  former.  The  inhabitants,  alter  a  brave 
resistance  to  the  forces  of  Perdiccas,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Mac- 
edonian governor  slain  by  them,  destroyed  themselves  and  all  their  property  by 
the  flames.  Being  subsequently  rebuilt,  the  place  was  again  destroyed  by  P. 
Serviljus.  The  Romans  having  after  this  ceded  the  ruined  city  to  Amyntas, 
the  latter  built  a  new  Isanra  near  the  old  town,  and  out  of  its  ruins.  Hence 
the  distinction  which  the  ancient  geographers  make  between  Isauia  Vetus  and 
IsaiiTa  EncTces  (eicpKnt,  "  the  well-fortified"),  the  latter  being  the  appellation  of 
the  new  city.  D'Anville  makes  Isaura  Vetus  answer  to  the  modern  Bei-Sckeht, 
and  Isaura  Euerces  to  Sidi  Schehr ;  Hamilton,  however,  more  correctly  identi- 
fies the  ruins  of  Isaura  with  those  at  Zengi  Bar.  %  Cardlia,  to  the  northwest, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Lake  CaralUii,  afterward  Puigusa.  This  lake 
was  connected  with  a  smaller  one  to  the  southeast,  called  Trogitia.  Caralia 
answers  now  to  Kereli.  Cramer  makes  the  Lake  Trogitia  to  be  now  that  of 
Bei  SchekTi  Hamilton,  however,  shows  that  Kerch  and  Bei  Schehr  both  lie  on 
the  same  lake,  and  that  the  Lake  Trogitis  is  now  that  of  Sogkla  or  Seiii  Sebskr. 
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Islands  along  the  Coast  of  Asia  Minoh. 
(A.)  Islands  i«  the  Pbopontib. 
1.  pTocotmiajis,  or  the  Isle  of  Stags  {YIpoKipiir/rro^,  i.  e.,  ■aponoii  I'^onr),  now  the 
Isle  oi  MarmnTa,  from  which  last  the  modern  name  of  the  Propontia,  •:  the  Sea 
of  Warmarfl,"  is  derived.  It  was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
supplied  most  of  the  public  buildings  Jo  Cyzicua  with  their  materials,  asalso  tlic 
palace  of  King  Mauaolus  in  Halicarnassus.  The  marble  was  white,  wiih  blacic 
streaks  intermtsoJ.  T^ere  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  iii  the  island,  of  whith 
Ariateas,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Arimaspians,  was  a  native.  It  was  burned 
by  a  Phcenieian  fleet,  acting  under  tlie  orders  of  Darius,  but  afterward  rebuilt, 
and  hence  Strabo  dislinguishea  between  an  old  and  a  new  Prooounosiis.  The 
island  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  people  of  Cyzicus,  who  removed  thence 
the  statue  of  Dindjmene.  2.  Ophiussa,  to  the  southeast,  now  Afriii.  Cramer's 
map  gives  the  modern  name  as  Rabby.  3.  Halane,  to  the  south  of  Proconnesus, 
and  oppiiaite  the  mouth  of  the  .llsepus.  It  is  now  Atom,  and  has  still  the  gocd 
harbor  which  Scylax  anciently  ascribed  to  it. 

(B.)       IflLiNDS     OPP    THE     CoiST    OF     M  Y  S  1  A. 

I.  I M BROS. 
Imhros  lay  to  the  northwest  of  the  Sigicum  Promoniorium,  and  is  now  Imbro. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  The  Persians  nest 
obtained  possession  of  it,  and  after  them  the  Athenians,  the  latter  nf  whom  ob- 
tained from  thia  island  very  excellent  light-armed  troops.  There  was  a  town, 
probably  of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
a  place  called  Castro. 


I.  Lemnos  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Imbros,  and  is  now  called  Slilimcne.  This 
ialand^is  linown  in  mythology  as  the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  fell  when  hurled  from 
heaven,  and  where  he  first  established  his  forges.  A  tclcano,  named  Mosych- 
lus,  which  once  was  burning  here,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable,  A 
story  is  also  recorded  of  the  women  of  I^mnos  having  murdered  all  the  male 
ioiiabitants,  and  of  the  island's  having  been  found  in  their  possession  bjthe  Ar- 
gonalils,  when  the  latter  touched  there. 

II.  Lemnos  was  first  occupied  by  the  Sintians,  a  Thracian  trihe.  To  these 
succeeded  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica.  These  Pelasgi  sub- 
sequently stole  Bome  Attic  females  from  Brauron  and  cairisd  them  to  Lemnos ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  children  of  these  women  having  despised  their  half  breth- 
ren, born  of  Pelaagian  women,  the  Pelasgi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering  both 
Iho  Athenian  females  and  their  offspring.  In  consequence  of  ail  these  atroci- 
ties, i,emnos  had  a  bad  name  among  the  Greeks.  The  island  afterward  vvrss 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  talten  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Athens,  and  furnished  that  state  with  its  best  light-armed  troops. 

III.  Lemnos  bears  evident  marks  of  volcanic  origin,  Mosychlus,  already 
mentioned,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 
It  was  situate  on  the  eastern  £ide  of  the  island,  and  is  thought  to  have  sunk  in 
the  sea  a  short  lime  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  along  with  the  little  island  of 
Chrysa,  where  Pbiloctetes  had  once  taken  up  his  abode.  'Hie  western  pait  of 
Lemnos  Is  much  more  fertile  than  the  eastern ;  but  the  whole  island  is  dL-ficient 
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in  timher  trees  and  wood  for  fuel.  The  principal  harbor,  Sant  Anionic,  is  large 
a:vi  safe.  Lemnos  was  celebrated  for  a  kind  of  red  earth,  called  "  Lemnian 
earth,"  and  supposed  to  have  wonderful  medicinal  properties,  and  which  is  in 
equally  high  reput«,  for  the  same  reason,  among  the  Greehs  and  Turks  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  shaped  into  littie  balls,  and  stamped  with  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernor's seal,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  oftorasj^iJJaia,  or  "sealed  earth." 

0.  TENEDOS. 
Ttncios  lay  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  about  fifty-six  miles  lo  the  north  of  Les- 
bos. The  Greeks,  according  to  llie  legend  followed  fay  Virgil,  retired  lo  Ibis 
island  with  their  Heet  preparatory  to  surprising  Troy.  It  subsequently  received 
a  colony  of  Cohans,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  civil 
ioslitutions.  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on  its  polity.  Subsequently, 
on  its  decline,  this  island  placed  itselfunder  the  protection  of  Alexandres  Troas. 
At  a  still  later  period,  it  dsrircd  again  some  importance  from  the  granaries 
which  Justinian  caused  to  bo  erected  there,  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  car- 
goes of  corn  brought  from  Egypt,  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but  which 
were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  Hellespont.  Ten- 
edos  is  now  called  Tcncdo. 

4.  LESBOS. 

I.  Leshos  fay  just  faelow  the  Stjiuj  Adramyltcnus,  and  between  it  and  the 
Siniis  Cumaus.  Its  modem  name  is  Melelin,  which  is  also  that  of  the  ancient 
Mytilene,  its  chief  city.  Its  length  is  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  seven 
to  fifteen  miles.  The  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pelasgi.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  the  .^olians  in  their  great  migration,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  powerful  of  the  Grecian  islands.  The  most 
profitable  production  of  Lesbos  was  wine,  which  was  preferred  in  many  coim- 
tries  to  all  the  other  Greek  wines.  To  the  present  day,  the  oi!  and  figs  of  this 
island  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Archipelago. 

II.  The  Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  the  reputation  of  high  refinement,  and  distinguislied  intel- 
lectual culture.  Poetry  and  music  made  great  progress  among  them.  The 
musicians  of  Lesbos  were  deemed  the  best,  generally  speaking,  in  Greece.  It 
produced  some  of  the  first  lyric  poets— in  particular,  Alcteus  and  Sappho;  several 
distinguished  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  such  as  Theophrastus,  Diophanes. 
the  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Theophanes,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Potamo. 
and  others ;  the  historian  Hellanicus  was  likewise  a  native,  as  well  as  the 
musician  Terpander,  who  invented  the  lyre  with  seven  chords. 

III.  Auiong  the  cities  of  Lesbos  we  may  name  the  following :  U  MylUeae,  the 
capital,  on  the  eastern  coast,  having  superior  advantages  as  a  maritune  situa- 
tion, and  possessing  two  liartora.  Besides  its  natural  advantages,  it  was  great- 
ly adorned  and  beautified  by  art.  It  was  the  native  place,  also,  of  Alcffus  and 
Sappho,  and  the  historians  Hellanicus  and  Mytsilus.  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  long  presided  over  its  councils  and  directed  its  afi"airs.  It  is 
still  a  considerable  place,  called  Metdin,  and  gives  name  also  to  the  island. 
S,  Mflhymnn,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  western  coast,  and  next  in  importance 
to  Mytilene.  It  stood  near  the  northernmost  point  of  the  island,  and  was  only 
sLxty  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Troas,  Arion,  the  celebrated  musician,  was  born 
here.  The  wine  of  this  place  was  held  in  great  estimation.  The  remains  of 
Methymna  are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  ol  Moiivo.  3.  JEgiTus,  a  small  place, 
dependent  on  Methymna,  and  situate  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  island  is 
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oily  twenty  stadia  broad,  4.  AnlUsa,  on  the  western  coasl,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  SigTiuni,  now  Cape  S?^ri.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  B,  Eres- 
iM»,  to  the  south,  on  the  same  coast,  and  the  native  place  of  Theophrastus.  It 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  whealen  fiour.  The  site  still  preserrea 
the  name  of  Eressa.  6.  Pyrrha,  (o  the  southeast,  on  thersame  side  of  the  island. 
It  was  situate  in  a  deep  bay,  with  a  narrow  inlet,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Euripus  of  Pyrrha,  and  which  answers  now  to  Port  Caloni. 

(C.)    Islands   off   the   Coast   of  Ltdia. 

I.  China  lay  to  the  south  of  Lesbos,  and  facing  the  Ionian  peninsula  on  which 
Clazomenffl  and  ErythrE  were  situated.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  channel  about  eight  miles  wide.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  thirty 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  ten.  It  is  mountainous,  especialiy  in  the 
northern  part,  the  principal  summit  of  which,  called  anciently  Mount  PcUinam, 
rowMountS(,Hiii»,  consists  ofa  long  line  of  bare  rocks.  The  wine  of  Chios 
was  celebrated  anciently  as  among  the  best  of  the  Greek  wines,  and  it  still  en- 
joys the  same  high  reputation.  The  figs  of  Chios  were  also  excellent.  This 
island  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks  Chio,  and  by  the  Italians  Scio.  The  Turk- 
ish name  is  Saki-Adasai,  or  "  Mastic  Island,"  from  the  gum  mastic  which  grows 
there  in  abundance,  and  which  is  much  used  at  Constantinople,  especially  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Seraglio,  for  chewing. 

II.  Chios  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian  states  founded  by  the  European  colo- 
nists from  Greece ;  the  population,  however,  that  settled  there  was  not  pure 
Ionian,  but  mixed.  In  the  great  sea-fight  between  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  !B.C,  494,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  former,  the  peo- 
ple of  Chios  alone  furnished  one  hundred  ships,  and  fought  bravely.  After  the 
battle,  the  Persians  look  possession  of  the  island,  which  suffered  in  nearly  the 
same  way  that  it  has  again  suffered  la  our  own  times  at  the  hands  of  the  Tuflts, 
After  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  B.C,  480,  the  island  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  and  Byzantines. 

III.  Among  the  places  in  Chios  we  may  mention,  1.  Ckiea,  the  chief  city, 
situate  on  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Erylbne.  Its 
modern  name  is  Ohio,  and  it  is  still  the  chief  town  in  the  island.  Chios  was  a 
targe  find  handsome  city,  adorned  with  many  noble  works  of  art,  several  ol 
which  were  plundered  by  Verres,  The  harbor  was  excellent,  and  could  con- 
tain eighty  galleys  at  once.  Passing  around  the  promontory  of  Posidium,  now 
Cape  S,  Helen,  we  come  10,  3,  Pkana,  a  harbor  and  promontory.  The  latter  is 
now  Cape  Musiico.  The  wine  of  this  district  was  in  high  repute,  and  is  al- 
luded to  by  Virgil.  3,  JVbiium,  a  roadstead,  now  Port  Maalico.  4.  Laius  Poilat, 
now  Port  Meala.  Inland,  and  extending  to  the  north,  was  the  district  Ariuaia, 
producing  the  best  wine,  5,  Bolissus.  toward  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
Chios,  mentioned  in  the  pseudo-Life  of  Homer,  and  now  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Volisao. 

a,  SAM  OS. 
I,  Samos  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Chios,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Trogilian  promontory  of  Ionia,  It  is  now  called  Samo  by  t:^  modern 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Turks  Suasam-Adassi.  Strabo  says  the  word  Samos  means 
a  mountainous  height,  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  characterizing  tlie 
physical  features  of  the  island,  which  is  traversed  by  a  "bain  of  mountains  from 
one  exiremity  to  the  other,     Samoa  waa  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary  ferlili. 
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ly,  and  yielded  in  abundance  almost  every  product.  lis  wine,  however,  was 
of  inferior  quality  ;  though,  when  properly  made  at  tiie  present  day,  it  is  said^ 
bo  very  superior.  Samoa  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  iaJ- 
ands  of  the  Archipelago. 

n.  Samoa  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  states  of  Ionia,  and  very  soon 
became  reroarkahle  for  commerce  and  maritime  enterprise.  It  was  particular- 
ly distinguished  for  its  ascendency  in  the  time  of  Polycrales,  the  most  gble  of 
the  tyrants  of  his  day,  who  eilended  his  sway  over  the  neighboring  states, 
Lesbos,  Miletus,  &c.,  and  had  a  larger  Beet  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or 
state  of  his  time.  After  his  death,  however,  the  island  became  a  prey  to  civil 
dissensions,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  It  was  released  from  this 
bondage  after  the  battle  of  Mycale;  but  its  maritime  strength  was  biolca  sub- 
sequentiy  by  Pericles,  B.C.  440,  who  feared  in  Samos  a  rival  to  Athena.  Durbg 
the  contest  between  Mark  Antony  and  Augustas,  Samos  was  for  a  whi!e  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  former  and  Cleopatra,  who  kepi  court  here  with  more  than 
regal  magnificence.  After  Augustus  had  become  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  passed  a  winter  in  this  island,  which  he  restored,  to  its  freedom,  and 
conferred  on  it  other  marks  of  favor.  This  island  is  particularly  distinguished 
as  having  given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Pythagoras. 

in.  The  only  place  to  be  mentioned  in  this  island  is  Samos,  the  capital,  on 
the  southeastern  shore,  opposite  to  the  "fcogilian  promontory.  The  citadel, 
built  by  Polycrales,  was  called  Asiypalma.  This  city  stood  in  a  plain,  rising 
gradually  from  the  sea  toward  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  from  it.  The  har- 
bor  was  secure  and  convenient  for  ships.  Near  the  suburbs  was  a  temple  of 
Juno,  a  goddess  to  whom  the  whole  island  was  especially  sacred,  and  here,  too, 
the  Hertean  games,  instituted  in  her  honor,  were  celebrated  in  the  palest 
splendor.  They  were  so  called  from  'Spa,  the  Greek  appellation  of  the  god- 
dess. The  ruins  of  this  city  are  to  be  seen  near  MegalockoTa,  the  present  capi- 
tal of  the  island.  The  promontory  of  Fosidium  was  a  little  to  the  north,  facing 
Mycale,  anij  the  distance  across  to  the  main  land  was  only  seven  stadia.  In  the 
ccnire  of  the  island  was  Mount  Anpclus,  now  Amteloaa;  and  on  the  western  side 
Wis  Mount  Cerciliut  now  Kerki,  mentioned  by  Nicander  in  his  Akxipharmaca. 
3.  ICARIA. 

Icaria,  or  Icarus,  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Samos.  Mythology  deduced  the  name 
from  Icarus,  son  of  Dcedatus.  whose  body  was  washed  upon  its  shores  afier  the 
unfortunate  termination  cf  his  f.ight.  The  sea  to  the  south,  into  which  he  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen,  was  also  called  from  him  Mare  Icariam.  Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  being  long  but  narrow.  In  Strahn's  time  it  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  the  Samians  used  it  principally  fur  the  pasturage  of  cattle.  The  geogra- 
pher adds  that  it  possessed  no  harbors,  but  only  a  roadstead  or  two,  the  best 
of  which  was  near  &  promontory  called  Lui,  in  the  south.  The  northeastern 
point  of  the  island  was  called  the  promontory  of  Dracanam,  now  Cape  F)uinari 
or  Sl.John.  Dracanum  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  this  island,  where 
Bacchus,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  said  to  have  been  born.  Icaria 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  wine,  especially  that  called  Pramnian.  The  mod- 
ern name  of  the  island  is  Nkaria. 

(D.)  Islands  off  tbe  Coast  ot   C  a  a  i  a. 
1.  PATMOa,  LEROS,  CALYHNA,  AND  COS. 

I,  Patmoa  was  a  small  rocky  island,  below  Icaria  and  Samos.  It  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city  \  but  it  became  a  spot  of 
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et.me  consequence  in  the  early  biatory  of  tiie  Church,  from  St,  Julin's  having 
i-ecT  banished  to  it,  and  having  there  written  hia  Apocalypae.  The  modern 
name  is  PaSnw.  2.  Leroj  lay  to  the  southeast  of  Patmoa.  It  was  peopled  from 
Milfitus,  and  prohabty  belonged  to  that  city.  Strabo  givea  its  inhabitants  a  char- 
acter for  dishoneaty.  The  modern  name  is  Lero.  3.  Cahjmna  lay  to  the  aonth- 
east  of  Leroa.  Ovid  praises  its  honey.  It  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
KTOup.which  Homer  calls  Calydna.  The  modern  name  is  Caliiano.  i.  Cos,  to 
ilie  southeast,  an  island  of  some  celebrity.  It  must  have  been  inhabited  at  an 
<?arly  period,  since  Homer  represents  it  as  sending  its  warriors  to  the  siege  of 
Troy.  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  a  p^irty  of  Dorians,  and  hence  waa 
always  reckoned  of  Dorian  origin,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  Triopian  Pentap- 
olia.  Its  chief  city  was  alao  called  Cos,  without  the  walls  of  which  was  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Ji]sclilapiua,  containing  two  famona  paintinga  of  Apelles.  the 
Antigonus  and  Veciis  Anadyomene,  Auguatus  removed  the  latter  to  Rome, 
and  remitted  to  the  Coans,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss,  a  tribute  of  one  bund- 
red  talents.  Cos  was  the  birth-place  not  only  of  Apelles,  hut  alao  of  the  cele- 
hrated  physician  Hippocrates.  It  was  a  very  productive  island,  especially  in 
wine,  which  vied  with  that  of  Lesbos  and  Chios.  Cos  was  likewise  celebrated 
tor  its  purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of  transparent  silk  stuff, 
against  the  uae  of  whiolv  by  the  Romans  Juvenal  so  strongly  invei^s.  The 
modern  name  of  the  island  is  Stan-Vo. 


I.  Rhodas,  now  Rhodes,  lay  lo  the  south  of  Caria.  and  about  ten  miles  from 
the  main  land.  It  is'thirty-six  miles  in  length,  and  about  fourteen  in  breadth. 
Rhodes  was  in  ancient  times  aacred  to  the  sun,  and  waa  celebrated  for  its  se- 
rene sky,  ita  soft  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits.  The  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  scarcely  a  day  paased  without  more  or  leas  sunshine,  is  confirmed  by  the 
present  inhabitants.  Anciently  many  articles  of  commerce  were  exported, 
which  were  in  much  esteem  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  number  of 
wtiich  Pliny  and  other  authors  mention  dried  raisins,  saffron,  oil,  glue,  pitch, 
honey,  and  wine.  The  sea  supplied  every  kind  of  fish.  No  country,  moreover, 
could  boast  of  having  given  to  the  public  games  of  Greece  so  many  successful 
competitors  for  the  prize. 

II.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  were  the  TeUhines,  by  whom  most 
probably  are  meant  the  Phcenicians.  Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  subsequent- 
ly led  a  colony  hither ;  but  the  main  emigration  was  that  made  by  the  Dorians, 
who  established  themselves  in  this  island  about  B.C.  983,  and  Rhodes,  with  its 
three  cities  of  Lindus,  Caminis,  and  lalysus,  became  a  part  of  the  Doric  con- 
federacy. The  history  of  this  island  can  only  be  glanced  at  here.  After  being 
originally  governed  by  kings,  its  constitution  was  changed  to  a  mixed  one,  com- 
bining the  elements  of  democracy  and  aristocracy  in  a  balanced  slate.  Its  na- 
\al  power  was  of  gradual  growth,  and  it  was  frequently  brought  into  collision 
wi;h  foreign  powers ;  hut  its  most  rapid  rise  was  after  tho  repulse  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetea,  B.C.  303.  Subsequently,  in  the  war  waged  by  the  Romans 
against  Anliochus,  the  Rhodian  navy  was  of  great  service  to  the  former,  who, 
in  gratitude  to  their  new  allies,  gave  the  Rbodians  Caria  and  Lycia,  From  this 
time,  however,  the  prosperity  of  the  Rhodians  began  to  decline.  Her  recenlly- 
ftcquircd  continental  possessions  resisted  her  sway,  and  in  their  struggles  ap- 
peatii.g  from  time  to  time  to  the  Roman  senate,  gave  that  body  an  opportuni- 
tj  of  practicing  their  usual  policy  of  interference.     After  var 
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Ithoiles  was  incorporated  by  Vespasian  in  a  Pmincia  Insularum,  of  wbich  it 
was  pnibably  Ihe  seat  of  government. 

lir.  Tlie  commercial  laws  of  llie  Rhodians  were  very  celnbrated,  and  were 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  ali  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
some  fragments  of  them  sliU  retain  their  authority.  In  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  island,  the  city  of  Rhodes,  like  Alexandreaat  the  same  lime,  was 
a  place  of  resort  for  learned  men  from  all  countries,  and  a  very  similar  style 
of  literature  sprang  up  in  both  places.  Rhodes  was  particularly  distinguished 
as  the  parent  of  a  now  style  of  oratory,  wliieh  the  ancients  coifeidered  of  a  mixed 
or  GrK co-Asiatic  type. 

Places  in  Rhodes. 

I.  Rhodiis,  the  capital,  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  was  not 
so  ancient  as  the  three  Dorian  cities,  Lindus,  lalystis,  and  Camirus,  having 
been  founded,  according  to  Slrabo,  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
same  writer  affirms  that  it  excelled  all  other  cities  in  the  beauty  and  conven- 
ience of  its  ports,  which  were  two  in  number,  its  streets,  walls,  and  public  edi- 
fices. The  most  extraordinary  work,  however,  at  this  place,  was  the  famous 
Colossus  of  the  Sun.  It  was  of  bronze,  cast  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus,  and  occupied  him  twelve  years.  Its  height  was  seventy  cubits,  or 
one  hundred  and  five  Grecian  feet,  and  few  men  could  encompass  (he  thumb 
with  their  arms ;  the  fingers  also  were  thiclier  than  ordinary  statues.  The  cost 
was  three  hundred  talents  (5317,000),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had 
left  behind  him  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  statue  is  said,  though 
on  no  good  authority,  to  have  stood  with  distended  legs  upon  the  two  moles 
that  formed  the  entrance  of  the  inner  harhor.  It  was  erected  B.C.  SSO,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  After  having  stood 
about  filly-six  years,  it  was  broken  offhelow  the  knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  it  remained  in  this  state  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-six  years,  until,  in  the  year673of  ourera,it  wassold  by  the  Saracens  to 
a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  bronze. 

II.  lAndua,  to  the  south,  and  on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
Dorian  cities,  and  contabed  a  temple  of  Minerva,  of  the  highest  antiquity,  since 
it  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Danaus,  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a 
shapeless  stone.  This  city  was  famous  for  having  produced  Cleobulus,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Lindo,  Inland  from  Lindus  was 
Mount  Alahyris,  the  most  elevated  in  the  island,  whence  Jupiter  obtained  the 
surname  o(  Atabyrina.  3.  CamiTas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  in  a 
line  with  Lindus.  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  "  chalky."  Pisander,  the  epic 
poet,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  The  modern  name  is  Camiro.  Near  Camirus 
was  the  Mytaniia  FrBmonloriam,  now  Cape  Candara.  4.  lal^sus,  to  the  north- 
east, founded  at  the  same  time  with  Lindus  and  Camirus.  The  site,  however, 
had  previously  ieen  occupied  by  the  Phcenicia'ns.  Its  citadel,  named  OcAyrdma, 
lay  on  an  adjacent  hill.     The  site  of  this  place  is  still  called  lalisa. 

(E.)       rai,.lN]l     OFf      THE     C0.\ST     Of     C 1  L 1  C  I  ,1- 

CYP11U9. 

I,  Cyprus,  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  lay  off  llie  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  a  short 

distance  to  the  west  of  Syria.    Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  forty  mtlea,  its 

greatest  brea^.th  is  about  fifty  miles.    A  range  of  mountains  rans  through  tlie 
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island  in  the  dircclion  of  its'Iength,  keeping  closer  to  the  tiDrthem  than  the 
southern  coast ;  the  plains  are  consequently  on  the  south  side  of  the  range. 
This  range  was  called  Olympus  by  the  ancients.  Cyprus  yielded  to  no  other 
island  in  fertility,  since  it  produced  excellent  wine  and  oil,  and  abundance  of 
wheat,  and  various  fruits.  There  was  also  a  great  supply  of  timber  for  build- 
ing ships.  Its  mineral  productions  were  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
found  at  Tamasus.  and  supposed  lo  be  alladed  to  in  the  Odyssey, 

II.  Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colortaed  by  the  Phtenicians  at  an  early 
period.  Ethiopiafis  are  also  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  population  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  who  are  designated  onder  this  name ;  probably  some 
of  the  tribes  south  of  Egypt,  who  were  taken  to  Cyprus  as  slaves,  after  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  Greek  colonies  subsequently  settled  on 
the  coast.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  invaded  Cyprus  and  taken 
Cilium.  The  island  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  alterward  submitted 
lo  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  wliose  death  it  fell  with  Egypt  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus.  It  continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united 
with  Egypt,  and  sometimes  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  dynasty.  The 
last  of  these  princes,  brother  to  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  incurred  the 
enmity  of  P.  Clodius"  Pulcher,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  hy  the  Cilician  pirates, 
sent  to  the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  lo  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent  a  sum 
which  was  too  little,  Clodius,  having  recovered  his  liberty  by  other  means,  ob- 
tained a  decree,  when  he  became  tiibune  of  the  commons,  for  reducing  Cyprus 
to  a  Roman  province.  M.  Cato  was  sent  lo  take  possession  of  it.  The  king, 
on  hearing  of  this  design,  put  himself  to  death,  before  Gate's  arrival.  Cato  seized 
upon  the  treasury,  which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome.  Cy- 
prus thus  became  a  Romai  province. 

III,  Cyprus  was  deemed  liacred  to  Venus,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  worship  and  rites  of  this  goddess,  the  inhabitants  were  sensual  and  corrupt. 
Nevertheless,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
even  at  an  early  period,  as  the  name  of  the  Cypria  Carmina,  ascribed  by  some, 
though  erroneously,  lo  Homer,  sufficiently  attests. 

Places  in  Cyprus. 
Commencing  with  the  Acamas  Promonlorium,  at  the  western  extremity,  no 
Cape  Amant  or  Salizano,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  termination  of  a  ridge  call- 
ed Acamantis,  connected  with  the  main  one  of  Olympus,  we  pass  southward, 
by  the  promontory  of  Drcpanum,  now  Cape  Trtpano,  and  come  to,  1,  Pophoa, 
sacred  to  Venus,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agapenor,  an  Arcadian 
chief,  who  was  driven  hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy,  Having  been 
nearly  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  named 
Augusta.  It  was  the  seat  of  government  when  the  island  was  visited  by  SI, 
Paul,  Tiie  site  is  sliU  called  Bago.  2,  Palie-Papkos,  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  the  former.  This  was  the  earlier  city  of  the  two,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cinyras,  the  reputed  father  of  Adonis,  It  was  situate  on 
a  height,  at  a  distance  often  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  the  little  river  Bac- 
«rus,  which  flowed  from  tlie  ridge  of  Acamantis.  Like  Paphos,  it  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  and  even  after  the  erection  of  the  fomner  place,  retained  its  pre-emi- 
nence in  sanctity,  and  in  the  annual  festival  of  the  goddess  the  road  to  it  was 
crowded  with  her  votaries,  who  resorted  here  from  the  other  towns.  It  is  said 
to  correspond  with  the  site  of  Condia.  3,  Curium,  to  the  southeast,  founded 
by  an  Argive  colony.  Its  sovereign,  Stesenor,  is  stigmatized  in  history  as  hav- 
ing betrayed  his  country's  cause  during  the  fight  between  the  Cyprians  and 
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Persians,  toward  the  close  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  site  corresponds  Willi  the 
mndern  Episcopia.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  contained  rich  veins  of  copper  ore. 
The  Curias  Pramontoniim  is  now  Cape  Galto.  4.  AmaAas,  a  short  distance  16 
the  soalheaet  of  Curiam,  and  aluwn  of  great  antiquity,  Adonis  was  worshipped 
here  as  well  as  Venus.  Amalhua  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the  latter,  an5l 
the  goddess  was  represented  here  with  a  beard.  Ovid  more  than  onee  alludes 
to  the  mineta!  productions  of  Amalhua,  and  Hipponax,  as  quoted  by  Stralio, 
makes  it  to  have  been  famous  for  its  wheat.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  little  town 
of  Limestm  or  Litiasol. 

5.  Citmm,  to  the  east,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island,  and 
whence  the  name  of  Chetim  or  Chiilim  is  not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have 
b«en  derived.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Zeno,  makes  this  place  to  have 
been  a  Phcenician  settlement,  -a  circumstance  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero.  It 
was  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
and  the  physician  Apollonins.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Chili,  6.  Idatiuui,  a 
height  and  grove,  the  position  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a  town 
of  Hie  same  name,  which  is  first  referred  to  by  the  later  scholiasts.  Lucan 
would  seem  to  place  Idalium  on  the  seashore,  and,  if  this  be  correct,  it  may 
have  been  situated  near  the  promontory  of  FedaUum,  now  Cape  Pita.  Cramer, 
following  D'Anville,  places  it  inland,  and  makes  it  answer  to  the  modern  Dalin. 
The  Idalian  grove  was  the  favorite  abode  of  Venus ;  and  here,  too,  Adonis  was 
slain  by  the  tusk  of  the  wild  boar.  7.  Leucolla,  now  Armida,  near  the  promon- 
tory ol  Ammochoslos,  now  Cape  Grego.  The  ancient  name  of  this  cape  seems 
to  have  been  transferred  by  corruption  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Famagosla, 
which  figures  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  island.  S.  Saldmis,  to  the  northeast, 
a  city  of  note  and  of  considerable  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  byTeueef, 
son  of  Telamoo,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  Salamis  by  his  irritated  parent 
for  not  having  avenged  the  wrongs  of  his  half-brother  Ajax.  During  the  reigi) 
of  Euagoras  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of 
distinguished  men  from  Greece  and  other  countries.  Overwhelmed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Conatantine,  it  was  restored  nnder  the  name  of  Con- 
elanlia,  which  it  stUI  preserves  under  the  modem  form  of  Constanza.  9.  Saii, 
on  the  northern  shore,  founded  by  Demophon,  son  of  Theseus.  It  derives  celeb- 
rity from  Solon's  having  resided  there  some  years,  at  the  court  of  Philocyprus', 
the  reigning  prince.  According  to  some,  he  ended  his  days  there.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  26Aioi,  whde  those  of  Soli  in  Cihcia  were  termed  SuAtfr. 
The  site  is  now  called  SoUa.  10.  Tamnsus,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  the  metallic  composi- 
tion prepared  on  the  spot,  called  caicantham.  Ovid,  in  his  Melamorpliosee,  al- 
ludes to  it  as  the  spot  where  the  golden  apples  grew  hy  which  Hippomanes  won 
Atalanta. 


II,   SYRIA,   INCLUDING   PHCENICIA   and   PALESTINE, 

1.  SyHa  fJi  Ivpia)  was  the  Greek  and  Roman  name  for  that 
country  of  Asia  which  forms  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  district 
called  in  the  Bible  Aram.  By  the  Europeans  it  is  still  called 
Syria,  but  the  Asiatics  term  it  Belad  el  Sham,  or  "  the  coun* 
try  to  the  left."     The  Mohammedans  of  Mecca  direct  their 
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faces  to  tiio  rising  sun  when  they  pray,  and  then  Syria  is  to 
tiieir  left. 

II.  In  the  most  usual  application  of  the  word,  Syria  was  the 
district  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  Amdnus,  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Arabia,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  and  Egypt,  The  name 
Syria  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of  Assyria. 

III.  The  Syrians  (not  including  the  inhabitants  of  Phteni- 
cia  and  Palestine  under  the  name)  derived  their  descent  from 
Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Seth.  The  earliest  records  repre- 
sent Syria  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms. 
The  conquests  of  David  brought  these  into  subjection  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  but  they  again  became  independent  at  the 
close  of  Solomon's  reign  B.C.  975.  The  kingdom  of -Damascus 
became  by  degrees  especially  powerful.  This  kingdom  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  from  this  time  Syria  formed 
in  succession  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Bablyonian,  Persian,  and 
JVIacedonian  empires.  After  the  battieof  Ipsus(B.C,  301),  Syr- 
ia, with  the  exception  of  Cosle-Syria  and  Palestine,  fell  to  the 
sliare  of  Seleueus  Nioator,  and  henceforth  it  became  the  central 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidEe,  its  capital  being  An- 
tiochia.  It  was  declared  a  Koman  province  by  Pompey  in  the 
year  65  B.C. 

IV.  The  situation  of  Syria  is  peculiar.  This  country  may 
be  regarded  as  an  isthmus,  separating  a  sea  of  water  (the  Med- 
iterranean) from  a  sea  of  sand  (the  desert  of  Arabia).  It  was 
well  watered  by  numerous  small  streams ;  but  the  only  large 
river  was  the  Orontes  or  Axins,  now  the  Aasi,  rising  in  Mount 
Libanus,  and  flowing  from  south  to  north.  The  products  of  an- 
cient Syria  were  com,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  oil,  wine,  cedar 
wood  from  Libanus,  fuller's  earth,  &c. 

V.  Under  the  Macedonian  kings  Syria  was  divided  into  four 
parts  or  tetrarchies,  which  were  named  after  their  capitals,  An- 
tiochia,  Seleucla,  Apamia,  and  Laodtcea.  Both  the  Greelts 
and  Romans,  however,  called  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  Ccele-Syria, 
Phcenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  the  general  name  of  Upper  Syria 
{jt  dvu  Zvpia,  Syria  Superior),  to  distinguish  it  from  Cwle- 
Syria  (^  soiAjj  I.vpia)  or  Hollow  Syria,  which  was  the  name 
given  to  the  valley  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Antilib- 
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anus.  Under  the  Romans,  Upper  Syria  was  divided  into  nine 
districts,  namely,  CassioHs,  Apamene,  Chalcidice,  Seleucis^ 
Pieria,  Commagene,  Cyrrhestlce,  Chalybonttis,  and  Palmij- 
rene. 

Places  in  Uppee   Syria. 

I.  District  of  Cassiotis. — This  lay  below  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  too» 
its  name  from  Mount  Casius,  now  Jcbet  Okrab.  The  ancients  gite  £135507816* 
accounts  of  the  height  of  this  mountain,  that  the  rising  sun  could  he  seen  from 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  tiight-walch.  It  ia,  however,  only  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its  sum- 
mit was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Casiiis,  in  which  several  Roman  emper- 
ors saciificed.  In  this  district  we  may  mention,  1.  Gaiala,  with  a  harbor,  anct- 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  now  Jebili.  It  is  the  Giblim  of  Joshua  (xiii,, 
S).  S.  Laodtcea  ad  Mare,  to  the  north,  so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  Laodiee^. 
ad  Liianum.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicalor  iti  honor  of  his  mother.  The 
adjacent  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  This  place  was  greatly  beautii 
tied  hy  the  Emperor  Sevenis,  alYer  Pescennius  Niger  had  laid  it  waste.  It  is 
now  Lalikia. 

II.  District  of  Apamme,  to  the  southeast  of  Cassiotis,  and  along  the  conrae 
of  the  Orontes.  We  have  here,  1.  Emisa,  near  a  lake  formed  by  the  Oronle^ 
and  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Elagabalus,  or  the  Sun-god,  whose  young  pfle^ 
becanie,  under  the  same  name,  emperor  of  Rome,  The  sun  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  shape  of  a  black  round  stone,  rising  to  a  point.  In  later  time» 
it  was  the  capital  of  Ihe  new  province  of  Fhajiida,  lAbani.  It  was  here  that, 
the  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  Emperor  Aurelian  and  Zenobia,  queea 
of  Palmyra.  The  modem  name  is  Hems.  2,  Epiphania,  to  the  northwest,  o» 
the  Orontes.  It  is  the  Hamaih  of  the  Bible.  The  modern  name  is  Hamak.  I» 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Arabian  dynasty,  to  which  Abulfeda  the 
geographer  belonged.  3.  Apamea,  the  capital,  and  giving  name  to  the  dislrictj 
situate  on  the  Orontes,  to  the  northwest.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonos,  and 
first  called  Pclla,  from  the  birth-place  of  Alexander,  a  name  which  Seleucus  Ni. 
cator  changed  to  Apamea  in  honor  of  his  queen  Apama.  Seleucus  is  said  to 
have  kept  five  hundred  war  elephants  in  the  adjacent  pastures.  It  is  now 
Kalaal  el  Medyk,  Or  FamieK.  4.  Seleucia  ad  Bdutrt.  to  the  northwest,  near  Mount 
Belus.  and  on  the  Orontes.  It  was  afterward  called  Sekueopdis.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  modern  Sekjun.  5.  Antioclaa,,  to  the  northwest,  on  the  Orontes,  now 
Anliock  or  AiUakia.  It  Was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  intended  as  the 
capital  not  only  of  Syria,  but  even  of  ail  Asia.  Ho  called  it  Antiochia  alter  his 
father  Antiochus,  and  transplanted  hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
city  of  AtUigonia,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  opponent  Antigonus.  It  wa* 
afterward  increased  by  the  addition  of  three  other  cities,  each  with  its  separate 
walls,  and  having  a  common  one  inclosing  all ;  so  that  in  Strabo's  time  Rome 
was  regarded  as  the  first,  Seleucia  ad  Tigrim  as  the  second,  and  this  Antiochia 
and  Alexandrea  in  Egypt  as  the  third  in  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  known 
world.  Antiochia  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but 
restored  by  Justinian,  if  not  to  its  former  size,  at  least  to  its  original  spleudot. 
Having  been  again  ravaged  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  in  AD.  1269,  it  sunk  into 
the  present  wretched  town  of  Antakia.  Antioch  is  intimately  connected  wilS 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  which  were  planted  in  it  by 
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Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  in  it  also  the  term  Chrislian  had  its  origin  as  a  distinct- 
ive appeJlation.  Hence  Aniiucli  was  sometimes  called,  from  this  circumstance, 
Theopotii,  or  the  Sacred  Cily.  About  five  miles  below  Antioch  was  a  delightful 
grove,  with  refreshing  fountains,  and  a  temple  sacred  to  Apolio  and  Diana.  The 
name  of  the  place  was  Daphne,  whence- Anlioeh  is  sometimes  called,  for  dis- 

lil.  District  of  C/ialcidice,  to  the  north  of  Apainene,  and  east  of  the  Orontes. 
It  took  its  name  from  ChaUis,  the  capital,  situate  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  Kivei 
Chains,  to  the  southwest  of  Bertea.  Chalcis  was  not  a  place  of  much  import- 
ance, although  greatly  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  The  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  extremely  fruitful.     Its  ruins  are  near  the  modern  Kinimsrin. 

IV.  District  of  SeUucis,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  taking  its  name 
from  its  capital  Selcucia,  This  city  lay  on  a  mountain  ridge,  near  the  shore,  and 
thout  a  mile  from  the  Orontes.  It  was  built  originally  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as 
an  impregnable  fort,  and  having  bravely  defended  itself  subsequently  against 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Pompey.  Seleucus  was 
buried  here.  Its  ruins  are  near  Kcpse.  Besides  this  place  we  may  name  Jmma, 
to  the  east,  where  Aureiian  gained  his  first  victory  over  Zenobia.  It  answers 
now  to  Cuph. 

V.  District  of  Pieri'a,  lying  on  the  Sinas  Isslcus,  and  reaching  on  the  north  to 
the  Syriffi  Fyls.  It  took  its  name  from  Mount  Pierius,  a  chain  branching  off 
to  the  south  from  Amanus.  We  may  mention  here,  1.  Rkoaiis,  now  Rosoi. 
a.  Pagrx,  just  below  the  Syrian  pass.  Myriandrua  and  AUxandrea  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Oiiioia,  to  which  they  more  properly 
.belong. 

VI.  District  of  Commagene,  the  northernmost  division  of  Syria,  of  small  ex- 
tent, but  extremely  fertile.  We  may  mention  in  it,  1.  Saviosala,  the  capital,  atid 
resilience  of  the  early  petty  kings,  situateon  the  veetern  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Lucian,  and  of  Paul  (he  heretic.  IE  is  now  Schemi- 
talh.  S.  Adala,  near  Mount  Amanus  ;  allerward  called  Gemtanicea,  and  by  the 
Romans  Germanicea  CirsaTea,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  At  a  still  later 
^erioJ  it  was  called  Telaaara,  and  is  now  MaraJi.  II  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
heretic  Nestorius.  It  was  here  that  Pescennius  Niger  assumed  the  imperial 
dignity.  3.  Aitiochia  ad  Taumni,  in  tlie  northwestern  angle  of  Amanus,  Prob 
ably  the  modern  frontier  fortress  of  Bakasna. 

VII.  District  of  Ct/nhcaiiee,  named  after  a  district  in  Macedonia.  It  extend- 
ed from  the  plain  of  Antioch  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  We  may  name  here, 
1.  Zeugma,  the  general  place  for  crossing  the  Euphrates  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander ;  near  the  modern  Bir,  which,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  answers 
to  Biriha  or  Selcucia.  In  more  ancient  times  the  crossing  was  usually  mitde  at 
'Thapsacas,  lower  down.  3,  Hierapolis,  or  the  Holy  City,  so  called  from  the 
great  Syrian  goddess  Dereelo  or  Atargatis  being  highly  revered  here.  She  had 
in  this  cily  a  splendid  temple,  the  treasury  of  which  was  rilled  by  Crass  us  in  his 
Parthian  e:tpedilion.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  lost  atl  its  splendor. 
Its  Syrian  name  was  Mabog,  or  "the  city  of  cotton,"  from  the  cotton  cultivated 
abundantly  in  its  vicinity.  Out  of  this  name  the  Greeks  made  their  appellation 
of  Bambyce  (^  Bo/iBukij),  which  they  also  employed,  together  with  tiiat  of  Hie- 
r^polis.  It  is  now  Mambej.  3.  Bcraia,  to  the  southwest,  called  by  Ihe  Syrians 
Chakp,  which  latter  name  still  remains  in  tlie  modern  Aleppo,  the  most  import- 
ant town  of  modern  Syria,  Here  was  the  River  Chains,  already  referred  to, 
now  the  Kovail:,  anciently  full  of  sacred  fish.  4-  Cyrrhua,  to  the  north,  the 
capital  of  the  district,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  Cyrrhcstica, 
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VIIL  Di6lrii:l  of  Cbabjboaltu,  ancienlly  a  JcHile  strip  of  country  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Euptrales,  between  the  river  and  the  Syrian  desert,  bnt  tiow  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sands  of  the  latter.  We  may  mention  here,  1.  Barbalissui,  a 
castle  on  the  Euphrates,  now  BidU,  less  correctly  placed  by  D'Anville  on  the 
Daradax.  3.  Recapha,  to  the  southeast,  afterward  Sergiopolis  j  now  El-Reisafa. 
3.  Tkapsacus,  to  the  southeast,  a  celebrated  city  and  fording-place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Tkaphsack  of  Scripture,  a  name  denoting  "  a  passage."  Seleu- 
cus  NJcalor  subsequently  gave  the  city  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  The  Syriac 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Tvnneda.  This  was  the  most  usual  ford  or  crossing 
place  of  the  Euphrates  for  those  going  into  Upper  Asia,  and  here  the  army  of 
the  younger  Cyrus  crossed,  as  related  by  Xenophon.  Here,  also,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  immense  host  of  Darius  Codomannus  passed  over,  when 
marching  into  Lower  Asia  against  Alexander,  as  well  as  [he  army  of  the  latter 
when  moving  upward  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  Eratosthenes,  moreover,  chose 
this  place  for  the  centre  of  his  measures  of  Asia.  The  site  of  Thapsacus  is 
nearly  opposite  the  modern  Eacca.  Geographers  generally  err  in  removing  it 
to  E!-Der. 

IX.  District  of  Palmyrene,  to  the  south,  once  partially  irrigated  and  eullirated, 
now,  however,  forming  a  portion  of  the  desert.  It  derived  its  name  from  tts 
capital  Palmyra.  This  celebrated  city  was  situated  about  midway  between  the 
Orontcs  and  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Da- 
mascus, in  an  oasis  supplied  with  wholesome  water,  and  on  aline  leading  from 
the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India.  The 
Phcenicians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with  the  spot,  as  a  convenient  halt- 
ing place  in  the  desert,  and  are  thought  to  have  suggested  to  Solomon  tlio  idea 
iif  building  an  emporium  there.  That  monarch  accordingly  built  "  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness."  This  Tadmor  is  the  same  as  Palmyra,  both  names  being  derived 
from  the  palm-trees  which  grew  here  in  abundance.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pal- 
myra was  the  intermediate  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  east,  a  city  of  mer- 
chants and  factors,  who  traded  with  the  Parthians  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Romans  on  the  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world 
through  this  city.  Palmyra  becarne  allied  to  the  Roman  empire  as  a  free  state, 
and  continued  to  be  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city  until  the  defeat  of  its  aspiring 
Queen  Zenobia  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
celebrated  Longtnus,  her  minister,  was  put  to  death.  Zenobia  herself  was  led 
captive  to  Rome,  and  was  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  near  the 
town  of  Tihur.  Palmyra  still  continued  to  exist,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its 
former  splendor,  until  plundered  and  destroyed  in  A.D.  1400  by  the  army  of 
Tamerlane.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  in  a  ruined  and  desolate  state,  but 
il3  remains  are  described  by  travellers  as  exceedingly  imposing. 
CQILE-SYEIA. 

I.  Cmle-Syria  (^  Koth)  Svpia),  or  "  Hollow  Syria,"  comprised 
the  valley  betwen  the  mountain  chains  of  Ltbclnus  and  Antt- 
lib&nus.  The  name  took  its  rise  under  the  Seleucidse ;  for  in 
earlier  times  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus;  then, 
under  David  and  Solomon,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  and 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to 'that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  part 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Under  the  later  Eoman  emperors 
the  name  was  no  longer  used,  this  country  being  incorporated 
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as  a  province  with  Phcenicia  Libani.  Cceie-Syria  is  now  called 
El'Bakaah,  or  "the  Valley."  Its  average  width  is  fifteen 
miles. 

n,  Libanus  separated  Ccelc-Syria  from  Phcenioia,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  direction  east  of  north  from  a  little  below  the  par- 
allel of  Tyrus  nearly  up  to  that  of  Aradus.  It  abounded  an- 
ciently in  excellent  pastures,  and  fine  forests  of  cedar.  A  few 
spots  in  the  range  still  afford  good  pasturage  at  the  present  day, 
hut  the  cedars,  "  the  glory  of  Lebanon,"  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared. The  name  Libanus  is  derived  from  an  Oriental  rod, 
signifying  "  white,"  the  reference  being  not  only  to  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  chain,  but  also  to  the  whitish  complexion  of 
the  calcareous  soil.  Libanus  is  now  called  Jebel  Libnah,  but 
more  commonly,  among  the  natives,  Jebcl  esh-Skarki,  or  "the 
Western  Mountain,"  in  contradistinction  to  Antihbanus,  which 
is  styled  Jebel  el-Gharbi,  or  "the  Eastern  Mountain."  The 
range  of  Antilibanus  Jay  to  the  east  of,  and,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, "opposite  to  Libanus,"  though  commencing  much  far- 
ther to  the  south.  Nearly  opposite  to  Damascus,  this  chain 
separates  into  two  ridges,  the  easternmost  one  of  which  is  the 
ITermon  of  Scripture,  now  Jebel  esh- Sheikh,  or  "the  Chiefs 
Mountain."  In  Scripture,  the  name  Lebanon  is  applied  in- 
differently to  both  Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 

Places  in  CcELE-SYRrA. 
I,  Damascus  (the  Dammetci  of  Scripture),  aClhe  fwjt  of  the  range  of  Antilib- 
aaus,  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  Bardines  or  CkrysorrJiaas 
and  its  branches.  Thia  Tiyer  is  thought  to  be  the  PharpMr  of  the  Bible.  Da- 
mascus is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  and  existed  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Abraham  ;  and,  though  often  taken  and  devastated,  it  has  always 
risen  again  and  flourished,  Under  Diocleaian  several  manufactories  of  arms 
were  established  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  Che  high  reputation  (o  which  it 
afterward  attained  for  iia  sword-blades  may  have  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
in  this  arrangement  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Damascus  was  also  made  at  this 
time  a  general  depfit  for  munitions  ef  war,  and  a  military  post  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  eastern  nations.  Under  Julian  it  became  a  magnificent  city ;  and 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  califs.  All  modem 
travellers  speak  of  its  delightful  situation.  The  natives  call  it  Es-Skam,  or 
Syria,  according  to  tlie  practice  Of  designating  the  chief  town  by  the  name  of 
the  country  itself.  2,  HcUopUis,  to  the  northwest,  called  by  the  Syrians  Bnal- 
bec,  and  now  Balbec.  The  Sjriac  name  is  supposed  to  mean  "  the  city  (or  house) 
of  Baal,"  of  which  the  Greek  Heliopolis  is  a  mere  translation.  By  Baal,  in 
Asiatic  idolatry,  was  originally  meant  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  of  whom  the 
Sun  was  sabsequentJy  taken  as  the  type.  Heliopolis  was  tamed  for  its  temple 
ttf  Jupiter  erected  bj  Antoninus  Pius,  masnificent  rains  of  which  still  remain. 
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Vonus  was  also  revered  in  this  city,  and  its  maidens  were  therefore  said  to  be 
tho  fairest  io  the  land.  By  Venas  is  here  meant  the  Syrian  Astarte.  3.  Aphaca, 
to  the  northwest,  iti  the  mountam  range  of  Libanus  having  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Venus  (Astarte),  near  which  was  a  lake  the  waters  of  which  had  the 
property  of  keeping  even  tlie  heaviest  bodies  when  thrown  therein,  from  sink- 
ing.  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  Constant  i  e  the  Great.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  at  a  place  called  Afka.  4.  Laod  cea  ad  Liianum,  to  the  northeast, 
founded  by  Soleucus  Nicator.  It  lay  in  the  plain  watered  by  and  named  after 
the  River  Marsyas,  a  tributary  of  the  Orontes  The  Romans  made  it  the  chief 
oily  of  the  district.  It  was  also  called  LaodiLca  Scabiosa  (SnQfiiuoQ),  for  which 
Plolemy  gives  KaSi'uoa  (CaSioso). 

PHtENICIA. 

I.  Phwnicia,  in  Greek  *o(f(Kjj  (Phwnlce),  extended  along 
the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the  River  Eleutherus,  and  the  city  and 
island  of  Aradus,  on  the  north,  to  the  River  Cliorseus,  near 
Cmsarea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  south.  The 
length,  therefore,  was  only  thirty-five  geographical  miles.  The 
breadth  was  very  limited,  the  mountain  range  o{  Libanus  form- 
ing its  utmost  barrier  to  the  east.  The  country  was  in  gen- 
eral sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  but, 
to  counterbalance  this,  the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbors,  the 
fisheries  were  excellent,  while  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior afforded,  in  their  cedar-forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber  for 
naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  the  early  proficiency  which 
the  Plicenicians  made  in  navigation,  and  hence  the  flourishing 
commercial  cities  which  covered  the  whole  line  of  coast. 

II.  The  native  name  of  Phcenicia,  as  appears  from  the  Phce- 
nician  coinage,  was  Kenaan  (the  Canaan  of  Scripture),  and  the 
people  themselves  were  called  Kenaanim.  The  name  PhcEni- 
via  or  Phwnice  is  of  Grecian,  not  Oriental  origin,  and  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  this  country  either  from  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  (^ot'wff,  "  a  palm-tree")  which  grew  there,  so  that  Phmni- 
cia  will  signify  "  the  land  of  palms,"  or  else,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  (poivi^,  in  its  sense  of  "purple,"  making  Phwnicia  there- 
for.; mean  "  the  land  of  the  purple  dye,"  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mous purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre. 

Sketch  of  Ph(enician  History. 
].  The  P)i(enicians  were  a  branch  of  the  Aramaean  or  Semitic  race.  To  this 
same  great  family  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians  belonged,  as  well  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  Phtenicians  themselves,  according  to  their  own  account,  came  originally 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  the  isles  of 
Tyrus  and  Aradus,  in  the  gulf  just  named,  were  found  temples  similar  lo  those 
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of  the  Phienicians  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles  claimed  the  eilies  of 
Tjrus  and  Aradu3,  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia,  as  colonies  of  Iheirs. 

11.  It  is  uncertain  what  lime  Ihey  migrated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period,  since  Sidon  was  a  great  city  in 
the  lime  of  Joshua.  The  Phtenicians  far  surpassed  all  the  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity in  commercial  enterprise.  Their  greatness  as  a  commercial  people  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  peculiar  natural  advantages.  Their  situation  at  the  ex- 
trennty  of  the  Mediterranean  enabled  them  to  supply  the  western  nations  with 
the  different  commodities  of  the  east,  which  were  brought  to  Tyre  hy  caravans 
from  Arabia  and  Babylon ;  while  their  own  country  produced  many  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  commerce  in  ancient  times.  Off  the  coast  the  shell-fish  was 
caught  which  produced  the  purple,  the  most  celebrated  dye  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  was  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  glass. 
Mount  Libanus  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber  for  ship-building,  and 
the  useful  metals  were  obtained  in  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Sarepta. 

lil.  In  the  west  tbey  visited  not  only  Britain  for  tin,  but  also  the  shores  of 
tho  Baltic  for  amber ;  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  (by  planted  numerous  colonies,  which  they  supplied  with  the  produce  of 
the  East,  Their  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Africa  became  powerful  stales,  and 
long  opposed  a  formidable  harrier  to  the  Roman  armies.  By  their  alliance  with 
Hie  Jewish  state  Iti  the  time  of  Solomon,  they  were  enabled  to  sail  to  Ophii-, 
where  they  obtained  the  produce  of  India.  Herodotus  even  says  Ihat  Ihey  cir- 
cumnavigated Africa. 

IV,  The  Greeks  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  to  the  Pbcenicians.  There 
can  he  no  doubt,  however,  that  tbey  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  arts  in 
very  early  times.  The  Tytians  supplied  Solomon  with  all  kinds  of  artificers  to 
assist  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
artists  of  Sidon  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek-towns  of  Asia  Minor  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Homer. 

V.  The  Phtenician  cities  appear  to  have  been  originally  independent  of  one 
another,  and  to  have  possessed,  for  the  most  pan,  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  oldest  of  these  cities  was  Sidon  ;  but  Tyre  became  in  later  times 
the  most  important,  and  prohably  exercised  some  degree  of  authority  over  tlie 
other  Elates.  After  the  conquest  of  Samaria  and  Judaea,  the  Pbcenicians  be- 
came subject  in  succession  to  the  Assyrian,  Babylunian,  and  Persian  monar- 
chies. In  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  theyformed  the  chief 
and  most  efficient  portion  of  the  Persian  navy.  They  afterward  became  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  So!eucidEe,  and  were  eventually  included  in  the  Roniiin 
province"  of  Syria,  The  language  of  the  Phtenicians  closely  resembled  the  lie- 
brew  and  Aramaic. 

Places  in  Ph(enicia, 
PpocEEDiNo  upward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Choriias,  now  the  Koradscke,  we 
come  to,  1.  Dora  or  Doras,  the  Dor  of  Scripture,  a  small  place  with  a  harbor, 
now  ToTtara.  2,  Ecbaiana,  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  same  probably 
with  the  Balhura  of  Josephus,  and  now  Caifa.  Here  Cambyses  gave  himself 
a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  oracle 
which  had  warned  him  to  beware  of  Echatana,  and  which  he  had  supposed  lo 
reler  to  the  capital  of  Media.  3.  St/caminon,  to  the  north,  so  called  from  its 
abundance  of  wild  fig-trees.  The  Syriac  name  was  diepha.  It  is, now  Kaifa 
or  Kofa  Near  this  place,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  shell-iish  from 
nliLcli  purple  was  obtained  were  found  in  abundance.     Mount  Carmel,  uhich 
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eonsiats  rather  of  several  eonnecieii  hills  than  of  one  ridgE,  GSii^iids  from  ilie 
plaia  of  Esdracloa  in  a  northwest  direction,  and  terminates  in  the  Caimcljim 
PramonloriuTn,  the  only  great  promontoty  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  which 
fiirms  ihe  S.W.  exlrerailj  of  the  bay  of  Acre.  Above  the  promontory  the  River 
KUon  enters  the  bay,  on  the  banks  of  which  Gtream  the  host  of  Sisera  was  over- 
thrown. 4.  Piolemau,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bay.  The  native  name  of 
this  plaeo  was  Accho,  which  the  Greeks  changed  into  Ace  ('A«i;),  but  ic  was  event- 
ually better  known  by  the  name  of  Ptdemais,  which  it  had  received  from  the 
tirst  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  much  improved.  It  was  called, 
also,  Co^Dniit  Ciaadit  Casaris,  in  Consequence  of  its  receiving  the  privileges  of 
a  Roman  city  from  the  Emperor  Claudius,  It  is  now  the  well-known  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  The  River  Belits  here  empties  into  the  sea,  from  tlie  fine  sands  of 
which  stream,  according  to  the  common  account,  the  first  glass  was  accidentally 
made  by  some  Phcenician  mariners.  5.  Tyrus,  called  by  the  nalivES  Tsor,  by  the 
Greeks  Ti>pof.  The  Carthaginians,  colonists  of  Tyre,  called  the  mother  city, 
oil  the  other  hand,  Tsar  or  Bar,  which  the  Romans,  receiving  the  word  from 
ihem,  converted  into  Sarra,  and  formed  from  it  the  adjective  Sarraass,  equiva- 
lent lo  Tfrias.  Tyre  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Phcenician  cities,,  but  its  splendid  prosperity  3oon  caused  it  to  take  prece- 
dence of  the  parent  state,  and  to  eclipse  its  glory.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  first 
commercial  city  of  its  time.  Originally  the  city  of  Tyre  was  built  on  the  main 
land,  but,  buving  been  besieged  for  a  lengthened  period  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
inhabitants  conveyed  themselves  and  their  effects  to  au  island  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  where  a  new  city  was  founded,  which  enjoyed  an  increased  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  commercial  prosperity.  The  old  city  hence  was  called 
Fa!aiyrua,  the  other  simply  Tyrua.  The  new  city  continued  lo  flourish,  ex- 
tending its  colonies  and  commerce  on  all  sides,  til!  it  was  attacked  by  Alexan- 
lier  the  Great.  After  "an  obstinate  resistance  it  was  taken;  and  severely  pun- 
ished. Still,  however,  the  city  continued  to  flourish,  until  the  founding  of  Alcx- 
andrea,  by  diverting  commerce  into  a  new  channel,  gave  Tyre  an  irreparable 
blow,  and  she  gradually  declined,  antil  now  hardly  a  vestige  remains.  Juat 
above  Tyrus  the  River  Lconlcs,  now  Lanla,  empties  into  the  sea. 

ti.  Sarepla  or  Zarephath,  where  Elijah  performed  the  miracle  of  multiplying 
Ihe  contents  of  the  barrel  of  meal  and  cruse  of  oil,  and  where  he  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life.  It  is  now  Surafend.  7.  Sidrm,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Phcenicia,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  already  extant  in  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob. Sidon  was  the  parent  city  of  Tyro,  and  of  most  of  the  towns  of  Phtenicia. 
Many  manufactories,  particularly  those  of  linen  and  glass,  were  successfully 
carried  on  here.  Notwithstanding  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  Tyre,  it  remained 
a  very  wealthy  and  important  city  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Anaxerxes 
Ochus,  when  its  fleet  amounted  to  one  hundred  triremes  and  quinqueremes. 
In  Alexander's  time  it  was  without  any  fortifications,  and  preserved  scarcely 
any  thing  hut  its  reputation  for  fine  glass.  It  is  now  the  small  town  of  Sayda, 
and  its  harbor  is  nearly  choked  up  with  sand.  6.  Berytas,  the  Beroiha  of  Scrip- 
ture, called  also  ColaaU  Felix  Jalia  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  named  it  thus  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Julia,  In  the  age  of 
Justinian  it  became  a  famous  school  of  law.  The  modern  appellation  is  Bei- 
roui.  9.  Byblus,  on  a  height  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  Adonis,  or  the 
sun-god,  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  under  the  itame  of  Tham- 
muz.  Just  below  this  place  was  the  River  Adaais,  now  Nahr  Ibrahm.  At  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  .waters 
were  tinged  red  with  the  ochruus  particles  from  Mount  Libanus,  and  hence  were 
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fabled  to  flow  with  hia  blood.  10.  Tripolis,  now  Taraboluf.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradua  having  established  here,  in  oomtnon,  a  triple  town 
(Tprif  TTuSEif),  each  with  its  own  walls  and  colonists,  as  a  place  of  assembly  for 
their  Stales-General.  Tripolis  had  a  good  harbor  and  extensive  commerce. 
At  the  present  day  the  sand  has  so  accumolated  that  the  town  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular  plain,  at  the  apex  of  which  is  a  village  where 
vessels  lard  their  goods.  11  jlrea,  called  subsequently  Citjarefl,  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  12.  Aradas,  on  a  small  island  near  the 
shore ;  now  Ruad.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Slraho,  by  a  band  of  exiles 
from  Sidon,  13.  Aniaradus,  called  also  Conslanlia,  after  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tius.     It  is  now  Tordjsa,  with  a  small  harbor. 

rAL.a;aTiNA. 

I:  Pal(Estina,  or  Palestine,  derived  that  name  from  the  Phi- 
list(Ei,  or  Philistines,  who  oeeupied  the  southwestern  coast,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  stem  with  the  Phcenicians.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  promised  inheritance  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  scene  of  the  birth,  suiferings,  and  death  of  our 
Redeemer,  we  are  aceustomed  to  designate  it  by  the  more  re- 
ligious appellation  of  the  Holy  Land. 

II.  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cwle- Si/ria,  on 
the  northwest  by  Phwnicia,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean, 
called  in  the  Bible  the  Great  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Dc- 
serla,  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Petrcea. 

Face   op    the    Countkv. 

I.  PALESTINE  is  a  very  mountainous  country.  The  range  of  Antilihanus,  as 
we  have  before  remarked,  divides  into  two  branches  nearly  opposite  Damascus, 
These  branches  continue  their  course  to  the  south,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  inclose  between  them  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  They  after- 
ward diverge  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Mlamtes  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of 
Ata&a ;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  gulf,  and  terminating 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  other  along  the  western  coast  of  that  gulf, 
and  terminating  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  As  the  range  of  Antilihanus  passes 
into  Palestine,  it  diminishes  in  height,  and  becomes  less  rugged  and  more  fit  for 
tillage  ;  but  at  the  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of  desolate  rocks. 

II.  Almost  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  two  principal  ranges  which  inclose  the  basin  of  the  Jordan.  The  most  re- 
markable are  the  following:  1.  Mons  Iiabyrias,  the  Tabor  of  Scripture,  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Lower  Galilee,  on  the  northeast  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  ir 
is  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  nearly  hemispherical 
in  shape.  On  its  summit  is  a  plain  of  about  half  an  hoar  in  circuit,  inclosed  by 
an  ancient  wall,  this  mountain  is  said  by  an  old  tradition  to  have  been  the 
scene  nf  onr  Savior's  transfiguration.  3.  Herman  Mitwr,  or  the  Little  Hermon, 
arangeof  fertile  hills,  about  five  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tabor,  and  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  great  ridge  of  the  same  name  in  Antilihanus.  3.  Mona  Gilboa,  the 
Gilbea  of  Scripture,  a  sterile  range  of  hills  to  the  south  and  southeast  of  Tabor. 
They  bound  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west  for  many  miles,  and  are  about 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     4.  Mons  Carmelus,  already  men- 
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tioned  under  Ihe  head  of  Phcenicia.  5.  Mimles  Samaria,  the  Mountains  of  Sa- 
maria, to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Of  Ihese  the  highest  are  those  of 
Elial  and  Gerisim,  eeparated  from  each  other  by  a  valley  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  broad.  From  these  two  mountains  were  delivered  the  curses  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Law.  The  Samaritans  had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
Ihey  esteemed  the  holiest  of  mountains.  6.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Judaa,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Joriian  and  the  Dead  Sea,  ia  a  wilderness  of  mountains,  the  most 
rugged  and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountainous  country,  which  is  the 
highest  in  Judfea,  bears  the  name  of  Quaranlanie,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was 
the  wilderness  in  which  Christ  faated  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  most 
mountainous  part  of  Judsea  is  the  district  round  Jerusalem, 

III,  The  most  important  river  of  Palestine  was  the  Jorddnea,  or  Jordan,  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  Skeriat  d-Kebir.  Its  true  source  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  moderfl  Hasbeiya,  twenty  miles  above  Banias,  the  ancient  dtaaria  Philippi. 
The  river,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  here  gushes  forth  in  a  copious  sUeam 
from  beneath  a  bold  perpendicular  rock.  What  has  been  called  the  second 
source  ef  the  Jordan  is  a  fountain  at  Tdl  eUKady,  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
south  vf  Haibeiya,  and  where  stood  the  city  Dan,  more  anciently  Laisk.  Tht 
Jordan  first  ran  into  the  Lake  Samochonitia,  called  in  Scripture  "the  waters  of 
Merom,"  and  now'SoAr  el-HtiUh.  After  leaving  this  lake  it  flows  on  for  about 
twelve  miles,  and  then  enters  the  Sen  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gcnnesarctk. 
through  which  its  course  may  bo  distinctly  traced  in  a  smooth  current.  Emerg- 
ing from  this  body  of  water,  it  pursues  a  very  rapid  and  winding  route  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  its  course  terminates.  The  depression  between  the  Sea  of  Ti- 
berias and  the  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  be  over  one  thousand  feet,  and  the  secret 
of  Ihis  depression  is  solved,  according  to  Lieutenant  Lynch,  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  from  the  former  to 
Ihe.latter  sea,  this  river  winds  along  through  a  coarse  of  about  two  hundred 
miles ;  and  within  that  distance  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  his  party  plunged  down 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  threatening  rapids,  besides  many  others  of  less  de- 
scent. An  average  fall  of  only  a  little  more  than  live  feet  in  each  mile  will 
account  for  the  great  difference  of  level  just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  that  the  Jordan  continued  its  course  to  the  Red  Sea  Ihroagh  the  valley 
of  Mount  Seir,.unlilit  wascbeckcd  by  the  convulsions  attending  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  This. opinion,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  stune 
modern!  travellers,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one, 

IV,  The  principal  lakes  or  inland  seas  in  Palestine  are  the  following :  1,  Locus 
Satiwcko'iatis,-aheaAy  alluded  to.  Its  size  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year, 
but  is,  on  an  average,  about  seven  miles  in  lengtli,  and  about  half  that  number 
in  breadth.  The  reeds  which  are  used  for  writing  grow  on  its  margin.  2.  Marc 
Tibcriadii,  or  Sea  of  Tiberias,  callad  in  Scripture  the  Lake  of  Genncsareik  or 
Sea  of  Galilee.  The  name  Gennesareth  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cin- 
nerolh,  which  latter  was  a  town  lying  on  its  western  border.  The  name  Tiberias 
comes  from  that  of  the  city  of  Tiberias,  on  the  southwestern  shore.  This  lake 
is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  nine  miles  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  the  scenery  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  3.  LacHs  As- 
phallilea,  called  also  Mare  Morlwtra,  and  commonly,  by  us, "  the  Dead  Sea."  The 
name  Asphalliles  comes  from  the  bitumen  {un^aXroc)  occasionally  found  floating 
on  its  surface,or  picked  upon  its  shores.  It  is  called  the  Dead  Sea  from  tlie 
desolation  prevailing  along  its  shores,  as  well  as  from  the  belief  ttiat  no  living 
creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.  In  Scripture  it  is  termed  "Ihe  Sea  of  the 
Plain,"  and  also  ■'  the  Salt  Sea"  and  "  the  East  Sea."    The  Arabs  call  it  Bahr 
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La!,  or  "the  Sea  of  Lol."  This  remarkable  piece  of  water  occupies  the  site  oi 
the  piain  of  Siddim,  where  stood  Soiora  and  tbe  otBer  cities  which  God  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  time  of  Lot.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  figure,  and,  accord- 
ing to  modern  measurement,  about  forty  miles  lung  and  eight  miles  broad.  The 
waters  and  the  surrounding  soil  are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and  sul- 
phur that  no  trees  or  plants  grow  on  its  banks,  and  it  is  said  to  contain  no  fish, 
though  this  last  has  been  dodbted  by  some.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its 
waters,  when  examined  by  a  powerful  microscope,  have  been  found  to  contain 
no  animaleulse  or  animal  matter  whatever.  The  taste  of  the  water  is  extremely 
nauseous,  and,  in  consequence  of  lis  sallnees,  it  possesses  very  buoyant  proper- 
ties. This  sea  has  very  recently  been  explored  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the 
American  navy,  and  accurate  soundings  taken  throughout.  These  investiga- 
tions have  led  lo  the  conclusion  that  the  bottom  of  this  sea  consists  of  two  sub- 
merged plains,  an  elevated  and  a  depressed  one,  the  former  averaging  thirteen, 
the  latter  tkirieen  kundred  feet  beloW  the  surface.  Tlie  shallow  portion  is  to  the 
south ;  the  deeper,  which  is  also  the  larger  one,  lo  tiie  north.  This  southern  and 
shallow  portion  would  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  fertile  plain  of  Siddim, 
in  which  the  guilty  cities  stood. 

SlTUATTON    OF    THE    TkIBES    WHEN    SETTLED    UNDER 

Joshua. 
The  largest  portion  was  that  of  Judni,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  As- 
phalliles !  and  west  of  Judah  was  Simctm.  bordering  on  the  Philistines,  who  oc- 
cupied the  Mediterranean  coast.  North  of  Judah  was  the  smaller  tribe  of  Bi:n- 
jamin,  in  which  was  Jerusalem;  and  west  of  Benjamin  the  still  smaller  tribe  of 
Dan,  reaching  partly  to  the  coast,  having  the  Philistines  partly  (o  the  Eouth,  and 
also  on  the  sea-shore.  Above  Dan  and  Benjamin  was  a  considerable  district 
from  the  coast  to  the  Jordan,  the  portion  of  Ephraint ;  above  Ephraim,  extend- 
ing in  a  like  manner,  was  half  the  tribe  of  Manassek,  The  coast  then  became 
that  of  P/uenicia,  along  which,  but  rather  inland,  lay  the  tribe  of  Aahtr.  Above 
Manasseh  lay  the  tribe  ollisacchar;  and  above  Issaccbar,  and  to  the  southeast 
of  Asher,  was  the  tribe  ot  Zahulon,  The  whole  northwestern  coast  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  and  thecountry  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan,  was  occupied 
by  Naphthali,  The  whole  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  country  to  Iheeast 
of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  down  to  the  southern  extremity  of  that  sea,' belonged  to 
the  other  half- tribe  oi  Manasseh;  below  it  was  Gnd,  reaching  about  halfway 
between  the  two  lakes ;  and  below  it  Jfeuicn,  reaching  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Lake  Asphaltitei.  These  two  tribes  and  a  half 
were  the  first  settled,  though  their  warriors  crossed  over  Jordan  to  assist  their 
brethren  in  subduing  the  Canaanites  on  the  western  side. 

Main  Divisions  of  Palestine. 
In  the  time  of  the  New  Testament,  this  country  was  divided 
into  JudcEa,  Samaria,  and  Galilaa  or  Galilee.  Of  these, 
Judaa  occu'pied  the  southern  portion,  Samaria  the  central, 
and  Galilee  the  northern  one.  We  shall  consider  them  in  suc- 
cession, omitting  any  preliminary  remarks  on  Jewish  History, 
which  oaght  to  be  familiar  to  all. 
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JudjEa,  the  most  southern  and  important  province,  comprised 
the  lands  of  the  tiibes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Philistines.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  RapJiia  in  the  south,  to  Joppa  in  the  north ; 
on  the  north  by  Samaria  ;  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan  and  the 
Lake  Asphaltites  ;  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  westward 
from  the  lower  part  of  that  lake  to  Raphia.  To  this  territory 
was  likewise  added  a  part  of  the  south  of  Samaria,  comprising 
the  three  districts  of  Acrabatene,  Gophnttica,  and  Thamnitica. 

i'l.ACES  IN   Judaea, 

On  the  coast,  procoeJing  ffom  norlh  Co  south,  wq  have,  1 .  Joppa  (in  Hebrew 
Japho),  the  oniy  hatbor  of  tlie  Jews,  and  a  place  of  no  great  importance.  In 
heathen  mythology,  tlie  scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeda  and  Perseus  was  laid 
here.  It  is  now  Jaffa.  3.  Jamma  (the  Jahneh  of  Scripture),  tlie  northernmost 
city  of  the  Philietsi,  taltenbyKingUzziah.  A  college  of  Jews  was  established 
here  after  the  destraetion  of  Jerusalem.  3.  Galk,  to  the  southeast,  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philist^i,  and  supposetl  to  be  the  native  place  of  Go- 
liath. It  must  have  been  possessed  of  great  resources,  from  its  frequent  with 
standing  of  the  power  of  Jerusalem.  4.  Ekron,  called  suhseqnenlly  Akkaren,  the 
chief  of  the  live  great  cities  of  the  Philistfci,  and  remarkable  in  connection  with 
the  capture  of  the  ark  hy  the  enemies  Of  Israel.  It  is  frequently  mentioned,  also, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  The  modern  village  of  Akir  is 
thought  to  answer  to  it.  5.  AzoOis,  in  Scripture  Aschdod,  another  of  the  five 
chiL'fcitiesof  the  Philistaii,  and  where  the  godDagonwas  worshipped.  It  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Jews  till  the  reign  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of  KingHez- . 
ekiah  it  was  taken  hy  the  Assyrians ;  and  subsequently  by  Psammitichus,  king 
of  Egypt,  alter  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years,  it  is  now  represented  by  Ihe  vii- 
lage  of  Eadud.  6.  Ascalon,  another  of  the  live  cities  where  Derceto  was  wor- 
sltipped.  Herod  the  Great  was  born  here,  and  hence  received  the  appellation 
of  Ascalonites.  This  city  exported  great  quantities  of  eschalots  to  England  and 
Rome.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  The  town 
of  Altaian  now  represents  it.  7.  Gaxa,  a  strong  border-city,  situate  some  dis- 
tance inland,  but  having  an  excellent  port  called  Majumas.  It  was  the  frontier 
fortress  against  Egypt.  Alexander  took  it  altera  siege  of  two  months,  hut  came 
very  near  losing  his  life.  Conslantine  subsequently  called  the  port  Gonstantia. 
Gaza  was  famous  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  sixth  century  was  exported  to  EU' 
rope.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  place,  at  the  present  day,  is  Glmzzch.  8.  Gerar 
or  Gsrara,  to  the  southeast,  the  seat  of  the  first  Philistine  kingdom  of  which  we 
read.  9.  Raphia,  a  frontier  station,  in  the  desert,  to  the  southwest,  where  Ptol 
emy  IV.  of  Egypt  gained  a  great  victory  over  Antiochus. 

Inland,  commencing  at  the  north,  we  have,  1.  AnHpahis,  founded  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father  Antipater.  The  site  had  been  pre- 
viously occnpied  by  a  place  called  Capliaesaba.  It  is  not  the  modern  Arsuf, 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  but  more  probably  the  village  Kogr  Snba. 

2.  Tiaivaik  ScraA,  to  the  southeast,  selected  by  Joshua  for  his  place  of  buiial. 

3.  Shiluh,  to  the  east,  where  Joslma  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  made  llie  last 
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Eiwl  general  division  of  tho  land  among  the  tribes.  The  ark  and  labernaele  re- 
[nained  here  upward  of  three  hundred  years.  It  is  supposed  to  he  identical  with 
a  place  now  named  Seilaa,  4.  Efkraim,  \o  the  southwest,  among  the  mount- 
ains of  the  same  name,  and  to  which  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  persoeulion 
which  fullowed  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead.  5.  Gophmt,  to 
the  south,  a  strong  place,  and,  in  Roman  times,  the  capital  of  a  district  called 
from  it  Gnphmiica.  it  is  now  Ji/na.  6.  Lydia,  to  the  southwest,  called  In 
Scripture  Lud,  and  under  the  Itoman  dominion  Diospolis.  it  was  the  scene  of 
Peter's  miracle  in  healing  jEneas.  St.  George  the  martyr  was  huried  here,  ani! 
the  place  is  often  mentioned  likewise  in  the  history  of  the  crusades.  It  is  still 
called  Lud.  7.  Arimathea,  to  the  southwest,  the  hirth-place  of  the  wealthy  Jo- 
seph, in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid.  There  is  great  probability  in  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  modern  Bamlek,  S.  Biamaus,  to  the  southeast,  called  also 
Nicapolis,  and  now  answering  to  Amwas.  This  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  village  of  Emmaus,  noted  for  our  Lord's  interview  with  two  disciples 
on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  The  latter  was  much  nearer  Jerusalem,  and  its 
site  has  long  been  lost.  9.  Belkd,  originally  Lax,  to  the  southeast  of  Gophna 
Here  Jacob  had  his  vision,  and  changed  the  name  ofthe  place  accordingly.  The 
site  is  now  called  Beitaii*.  10.  Michmaa,  to  the  southeast,  near  which  was  a 
pass  where  an  enemy  might  be  impeded  or  opposed.  Here  Jonathan,  son  of 
Saul,  distinguished  himself,  and  here  also,  at  a  later  day,  Jonathan  Maccahasos 
lixed  his  abode.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Mulikmaa.  11.  fiamaA,  to  the  south- 
west, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
modern  village  Er-Ram,  two  hours'  journey  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  the 
Rama  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah.  12.  Hierichut,  in  Scripture  Jericho,  situate  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  not  far  from  tho  Jordan,  just  before  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by  the  Israelites  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan ;  but  was  afterward  rehoilt,  on  or  near  its  former  site, 
and  became  a  flonrishing  city,  next  tn  size  to  Jerusalem,  It  is  often  called  in 
Scripture  "the  city  of  palm  trees,"  from  the  n 
which  abounded  in  its  vicinity.  Its  site 
named  Rikah. 

13.  Hierosol^ma,  or  Jerusalem,  a  name  meaning 
peace,"  to  the  southwest  of  Jericho,  and  twenty-s( 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  the  chief  city  of  their  worship ;  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Salem  of 
which  Meichiaedee  was  king.  When  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  found 
this  city  in  the  occupation  ofthe  Jcbusites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebns,  a  son 
of  Canaan,  and  the  place  then  bore  the  name  of  Jebus,  The  lower  city  was 
taken  and  burned  by  the  children  of  Judah,  bat  the  Jebueites  had  so  strongly 
fortiHed  themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they  maintained  pos- 
session of  it  until  the  time  of  David.  That  monarch,  after  his  seven  years'  rule 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel,  on  which  he  expelled  the  Jeb- 
usites  from  Mount  Zion,  and  made  Jerusalem  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom. 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of  which  was  Mount  Ziim, 
which  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  A  valley  toward  the  north  sep- 
arated this  from  Acra,  the  seconder  lower  city,  on  the  east  of  which  was  Mount 
Moriah,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.  Southeast  of  Mount  Moriah  was 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  lying  beyond  the  brook  and  valley  of  Kcdron,  which  bor- 
dered Jerusalem  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  was  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  at  the 
imrtli  was  Mount  Calvan/,  the  scene  ofthe  Crucifixion.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Titus,  September  8,  A.D.  70,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed.     It  was  afterward 
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rebuili  by  llie  Emperor  Hadtian,  as  a  fortified  place,  by  wlijch  to  keei)  in  check 
the  wliole  Jewish  populatiou.  On  the  ruins  of  the  temple  the  same  emperor 
<;aused  a  fane  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capilolbus,  and  gave  the  new 
city  the  name  of  Miia  Capitotina,  the  first  part  of  this  appellation  being  derived 
from  his  own  prsenomen  of  ^liiis,  and  the  latter  being  in  honor  of  the  deity  just 
mentioned.  The  ancient  name,  however,  began  to  come  again  into  use  in  (he 
time  of  Constantine.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Kuds,  or  "  the 
Holy," 

14.  BclhkheiK,  to  the  soulhwesC  of,  and  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and 
the  birth-piaoe  of  our  Savior.  It  was  generally  called  Bethlehem  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulon.  It  is  likewise  styled 
in  Scripture  Ephralah,  or  "  the  fruitful."  4t  is  now  a  large  village  named  Beit 
Lahm.  15.  HirMhim,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortress  and  city  erected  by  Herod 
the  Great,  The  site  answers  now  to  IJiat  of  the  Frank  Mountain.  16,  EUuthl- 
rupBiis,  to  the  southwest,  an  important  episcopal  cityin  thetimeof  EusebiusanJ 
Jerome.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Beto-gabra  of  Ptolemy, 
and  to  be  now  represented  by  the  village  of  Beit-Jibrin.  17.  Hebron,  to  Ibe 
southeast,  and  a  very  ancient  city.  Its  earlier  name  was  Kirjalk-Arba,  or  "  tho 
City  of  Arba,"  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in 
and  around  this  city.  This  was  the  burial-place  of  Abraham  and  his  family. 
David,  on  becoming  king  of  Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here  ho 
reigned  seven  years  and  a  half,  and  here  he  was  anointed  king  over  all  Israel. 
The  Arabs  now  call  it  «l-Khulil.  la,  Engaddi,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  westetti. 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  both  extremities  of  [bat  lake. 
It  was  famed  for  its  beautiful  palm  trees,  its  opobalsum,  and  vineyards.  The 
Arabs  now  call  the  site  JiM-jidy.  Inilsvicinity  was  the  Wilderness  of  Engaddi, 
abounding  in  caverns.  19,  Masada,  to  the  south,  on  the  shore  of  the  same  sea,  a 
celebrated  fortress  built  by  Jonathan  Macoabieus,  and  afterward  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Herod,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself  It  stood  on  a  lofty  rock  over- 
hanging the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  garrison  having  devoted  themselves  to  self-destruction.  The  Arabic  name 
for  the  ruins  is  Sebbeh.  20.  Beershebu,  or  "  the  Weil  of  the  Oath,"  some  distance 
to  the  west,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  sonthetn  limit  of  the  coun- 
try possessed  by  the  (Aildren  of  Israel.  The  northern  limit  was  Dan,  in  Upper 
Galilee,  I'liis  place  took  its  name  from  the  well  which  was  dug  there  by  Abra- 
ham, and  the  oath  whicii  confirmed  his  treaty  with  Abiraelech, 


I.  Samaria  was  tho  smallest  but  most  fruitful  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Palestine.  Itwas  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galilee, 
on  the  south  by  Judma,  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean. 

II.  After  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  overthrown,  and 
the  people  carried  away  captive  by  the  Assyrians,  the  country, 
being  thus  depopulated,  was  next  inhabited  by  the  neighboring 
heathen  people,  and  by  colonies  from  other  parts  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire,  These,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remains  of  tho 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  formed  the  people  spoken  of 
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in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Samaritans,  who  were  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  an  impure  race,  and  between  whom  and  the 
Jews  there  always  existed  a'  strong  mutual  hatred. 

Places  in  Samaria. 
1,  Jezrael,  near  tUe  northern  borders,  called  also  Esdrael'm,  and  one  of  the 
residences  ofllie  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  days  of  Susebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a 
large  village  called  Esdrada,  and  in  the  same  age  it  occurs  again  as  Slradela. 
In  the  time  of  the  crusades  it  was  named  by  the  P^nks  Panum  Gerinum,  and 
by  the  Arabs  Zirin,  This  last  appellation  still  remains.  3.  Bcth-skan,  to  tbe 
southeast  near  the  Jordan,  and  called  also  ScyikopotU,  because,  as  is  suppo 
some  Scythians  liad  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (B.C.  631)  in  their 
sage  through  Piilestine  toward  Egypt.  This  place,  though  commonly  ranked 
among  the  Samaritan  cities,  belonged  in  teality  to  what  was  termed  Deca-polk, 
an  association  of  ten  cities,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jews,  formed  i 
federation  for  mutual  protection  against  the  Asmonean  princes  of  Jndeea ; 
thopolis  is  now  Beitan.  3.  Megiddo,  to  the  west  of  Jezrael,  originally  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  and  which  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  tin 
able  to  conquer.  Josiab  was  slain  in  battle  near  this  place  by  Pharaoh-Necho. 
It  was  afterward  called  t-egio,  and  is  now  Lejjun.  4.  Cccsarea,  to  the  southwest, 
on  the  coast,  originally  named  Tunis  Slralonia,  and  subisequently  made  a 
nificent  city  and  port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Casarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
Here  the  Roman  governors  resided.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Eusebius.  The 
modern  name  is  AaiMrisft.  6.  Samaria,  to  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  tlie  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  on  a  mountain  or  hill  of  the  same  name.  The 
site  was  eitremely  well  selected  both  for  strength  and  beaoty.  It  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  rebuilt  by  the  Roman  governor  Gabinius,  and  beautified  and 
enlarged  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Sebaste  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  was  also 
!;.ongly  fortified.  The  modern  village  of  Sehaslieh,  built  out  of  its  ruins,  stands 
near  the  site  of  this  once  royal  city.  6.  Sickem,  to  the  southeast,  in  the  narrow 
valley  between  Moiints  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  the  tatter  of  which  was  built  the 
Samaritan  temple,  in  rivalry  of  the  orthodox  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Sichem  was 
a  very  ancient  city.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  it  became  one  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Joshua  it  was  &  csnt[i  of  union  for 
the  tribes.  The  city  was  taken  and  the  temple  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
B  C,  139.  In  the  New  Testament  tlie  place  occurs  under  the  name  '.f  Sychar. 
Vespasi*!  subsequently  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Keapolis,  which  it  still  retains  under  the  Arabic  form  of  Nabalus. 


I.  GalilfBa  or  Galilee,  lay  to  the  north  nf  Samaria,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Leaver.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountain- 
ous, and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  heathen 
nations  established  there,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country,  to  maintain  themselves  against  all 
invaders.  Strabo  enumerates  among  its  inhabitants  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  and  Phcenicians.     Lower  Galilee,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  and  contained  nu- 
merous cities. 

II.  Galilee  was  the  district  which,  of  all  others,  was  most 
honored  with  the  presence  of  our  Saviour.  Hence  the  disciples 
were  called  Galilteans.  They  were  easily  recognized,  indeed, 
as  such,  since  the  Galilseans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac,  different  from  that  of  Juda:a,  and  which  was  accounted 
rude  and  impure.  The  Jews  of  JudEca  regarded  the  Galilfeans 
with  much  contempt. 

Places  in  Galilee. 

In  Lmcer  Galilee  We  may  mention,  1.  Nazarelh,Vihere  our  Saviour  resided  until 
the  commencement  of  (lis  ministry.  It  waa  probably  bo  more  than  a  village. 
It  is  now  a  small  but  more  than  asually  well-built  place,  retaining  its  ancient 
name,  S.  Dio  Casarea,  to  the  northwest,  the  Sepphorit  of  Josephua.  It  was 
captured  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  afterward  destroyed  by  Varus.  Herod  An- 
tipas  rebuilt  and  fortiSed  it,  and  it  became  the  largest  and  strongest  city  of  Gal- 
ilee, taking  precedence  eventually  of  Tiberias  itself  The  modem  Sef«neh 
marks  the  ancient  site.  3.  Tiberias,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  which  was  called  also  from  this  city  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  was  fonnd- 
ed'hy  Herod  Antipas,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  After  tha 
fall  of  Jerusalem  this  place  became  one  of  llie  chief  seats  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
famous  (luring  several  centmies'ftr  its  school  of  Rabbinical  teachers  or  doctors. 
Tlie  modern  name  is  Tabaria.  4.  AmmauSy  a  little  to  the  south,  famed  for  its 
hot  baths,  which  are  stiil  frequented.  The  name  of  the  place  appears  to  be 
formed  from  the  Hebrew  Hatnmaih,  signifying  "warm  baths."  5.  Tarichiea,  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  lahe,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  fish- 
sallerics  established  there.  After  the  capture  of  this  place  by  Titus,  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  by  water  in  boats  and  small  craft.  Vespa- 
sian having  pursued  them  on  the  lake,  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  were  slaughtered.  6.  Capernaam,  on  the  northwestern  side  of 
the  lake,  where  our  Saviour,  frequently  resided  alter  the  commencement  of  his 
mission.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  maiked  by  a  mound  of  ruins  called  K/ian 
Miiiyeh. 

In  Upper  Galilee  we  may  mention,  1.  Oan,  the  most  northern  place  of  the  land 
of  Judiea.  Its  original  name  was  Laish  or  Lesliem,  and  it  was  conquered  hy  a 
warlike  colony  of  Danites,  who  named  it  after  their  tribe.  IE  became  afterward 
a  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  oneof  the  golden  calves  was  set  up  in  it 
The  extent  of  the  promised  land  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  words  •'  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  Dan  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  present  Tell  el- 
Kady,  where  the  second  source  of  the  Jordan  rises.  3.  CiEsarea  Pkilippi,  a  little 
distance  to  the  northeast.  It  was  originally  called  Paneas ;  but,  being  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the  tetrarcb  Philip,  it  was  named  by  him-Cajarnr,  in  honor 
of  Tiberius,  to  which  Phitippi'viaa  added,  in  orderto  distinguish  it  from  Casarea 
on  the  coast.  The  modem  name  is  flanias.  Twenty  miles  above  this  place 
ihe  Jordan  had  its  iftain  source.  3.  Jolapala,  to  the  southeast,  where  tbe  Jewish 
historian  Josephus  sustained  a  siege  against  Vespasian. 
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PEE^A. 
The  country  on  the  east  of  liie  Jordan,  between  tliC  Ivvo  lates,  was  called 
Peraa,  a  name  ilerived  from  iripar  '•  beyond,"  and  eitending  from  llie  brook 
Arnim,  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  Hitromai,  now  Sheriat  el-Man- 
ihur,  or  Yarmouk,  a  trihutary  of  the  Jordan.  The  upper  part  of  this  tract  was 
called  GalaadiliSyOr  CiifaiJ,  taking  its  name  from  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  This 
chain  is  connected  with  Anlilibamia  by  means  of  Mount  Jfcrmon.  It  begins  not 
&r  from  the  latter,  and  extends  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  brooks  Jabbok 
Snd  Jrnon,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  eastern  boundary  for  Perfea.  To  this  chain 
belongs  that  of  Abarim,  in  a  northeasiern  direction  from  Jericho.  From  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  range  of  Aharim,  namely,  Nebo,  Moses  survey- 
ed the  Promised  Land  before  he  died.  The  highest  and  most  commanding  peak 
of  this  mountain  was,  in  aJl  probability,  the  Pij^bA  of  Scripture.  In  Pertea  we 
may  mention  the  following  places :  1,  Gadara,  the  metropolis,  in  a  district  term- 
ed Gmlarctie  or  GcTgaene,  below  the  HicTomax.  Its  inhabitants  were  heathens 
and  Jews  intermingled.  Here  ihe  miracle  in  the  case  of  the  swine  was  per- 
formed. Gadara  now  answers  to  the  village  of  Om-K«j.  3.  J'eKa,tothe  south, 
and  the  southernmost  of  the  ciliea  of  Decapolis.  To  this  place  many  Christiana 
fled  when  Jerusalem  wa?  getting  invested  hy  Ike  Roman  armies.  It  is  now 
el-Budaehe.  3.  Amathus,  to  the  south,  an  important  place,  made  by  Gabinius 
the  scat  of  one  of  the  live  jurisdictions  into  which  lie  divided  the  country.  Its 
Jewish  name  was  Belharamathim.  It  is  now  Amalak.  To  the  south  of  it  the 
I-abbok,  now  the  Zerka,  flowed  into  the  Jordan.  4.  Ramoth  Galaad,  to  the  south- 
east, on  the  Jabbok,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  the  occasion  of  sev- 
eral wars  between  the  later  kings  of  Israel  and  tbe  kings  of  Damascus,  who 
long  retained  possession  of  it.  This  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge-  5.  Ma- 
chisrus,  to  ihe  southeast,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nabathsean  Arabs, 
Bestroyed  by  Gahinios.  6.  Heskliim,  to  the  southeast,  originally  a  city  of  the 
Moabites,  but  held  hy  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt.  It 
became  eventually  a  Levitical  city.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
called  Esbua.  It  is  now  Hesboit.  7.  CalirrkSe,  to  the  southwest,  near  liie  slifire 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  well  known  for  its  medicinal  and  liealth- bestowing  waters, 
whence  its  Greek  name.     The  Hebrew  name  was  Laaa. 


Baiaima,  answering  in  part  to  the  Scripture  Basinn,  lay  to  llje  niiuri  o'i  I'erttr., 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Genneaarcth  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan, 
Wlien  the  Israelites  invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Og  was  king  of  Kashan,  am', 
the  country  contained  sixty  "  fenced  cities,"  besides  nnwalled  towns.  Thesr" 
were  all  taken,  and  Og  and  his  people  were  cut  off.  After  the  captivity,  the 
name  Batanaa  was  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan,  the  rest  being 
called  Traclto«iiia,Itmiea,Aurimilie,xi\A  GaalimUts.  The  richness  of  Ihe  pasture 
land  of  Bashan,  and  the  consequent  superiority  of  its  breed  of  ealtle,  are  fte- 
qoently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures.  The  oaks,  too,  of  Bashan  are  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Modern  travellers  also  speak  in  bigU 
terms  of  the  fertility  of  this  country. 

Traohonilia. — This  was  the  name  given  in  the  days  of  the  IJerodian  dynasty  to 
the  country  situate  between  the  range  of  Antilibanus  and  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Damascus.  The  appellation  was  derived  from  the  rugged  nature  or 
llie  region,  rpa^iiJv  denoting  in  Greek  "  a  mgged,  stony  tract." 

locrita. — The  situation  and  limits  of  this  region  are  difficult  to  determine.  'i 
jppears,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  have  lain  between  Trachonitis  and  Bu 
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tanaa,  and  to  have  answered  to  what  is  now  Jedar,  in  which  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name  appear.    Iturtea  formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 

Aaranitis. — This  district  lay  to  the  southofTrachonitis,  and  answers  in  some 
degree  to  the  modern  Haaran,  which  is  much  more  estensire. 

Gauloniiii. — A  district  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lalie  of  Gennesareth,  zai 
taking  its  name  from  Gatilon,  a  Leritical  town  situate  in  it.  It  appears  to  ha*e 
formed  part  of  the  more  ancient  Baahan. 


I.  Arabia  was  bounded  on  tfie  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Desert  of  S^a  ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Sinus  Persicus,  oi 
Persian  Gulf;  on  the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Mare  Eryth- 
rcEum,  or  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinus  Arab- 
icm,  or  Red  Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

II.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  called  by  the 
present  Arabs  Bajadites,  or  "  the  lost,"  to  whom  belonged  the 
extinct  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  &o.  The  present  Arabs  derive 
their  origin  in  part  from  Joktan  or  Kahtan,  the  son  of  Eber, 
and  in  part  from  Ishmael.  The  descendants  of  the  former  call 
themselves,  emphatically,  Arabs  ;  those  of  the  latter,  Mostoh 
rabs.  The  name  Arab  itself  implies  "  an  inhabitant  of  the 
\vest,".that  is,  one  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
of  the  regions  that  were  probably  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Se- 
mitic tribes. 

III.  Arabia  was  divifjed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  tbe 
time  of  Ptolemy,  who  introduced  the  division,  into  Arabia  De- 
serta,  Petrtea,  and  Felix,  an  arrangement  which  we  shall  also 
follow  on  the  present  occasion.  The  more  natural  division,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  distinguishes  the  coast,  covered  with  aloes, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  indigo,  nutmegs,  &c.,  from  the  interiol 
of  the  country,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  desert  of  mov- 
ing sand,  with  thorna  and  saline  herbs, 

IV.  Arabia  Deserta  {fj  iprjfio^)  comprised  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  but  more  particularly  the  northern  part,  bordering 
on  the  Syrian  Desert.  Arabia  Petr<Ea  (^  nsTpaia)  was  the 
northwestern  portion,  from  Palestine  to  the  Sinus  Arabtcus,  ia- 
{tluding  the  country  around  the  Smus  '^lanites,  or  Gulf  of 
Akabn.  Arabia  Felix  (^  eiiSai^uv)  comprised  all  the  rest  of 
the  peninsula,  namely,  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  below 
the  Sinus  ^lanites,  of  the  Mare  Erythrceum,  and  of  the  Sinut 
Persicus.  The  maps  generally,  but  incorrectly,  restrict  Arabia 
Felix  to  the  southwestern  and  a  part  of  the  southeastern  shor^ 
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I.  Thih  portion  of  Arabia  was  roamed  over  by  nomadic  tribes  resembling  the 
modern  Beduins.  The  Greek  writers  gave  these  tribes  the  general  name  of 
Ardbes  Scertilir,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  living  in  Itnli  (Zui^viroi,  ano  Tov 
miviJv).  Tlie  Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers,  at  a  later  day,  confounded 
all  the  Arabian  tribes,  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates,  under  the  name  uf  Sara^ 
ecni,  a  term  derived  from  llie  Arabic  saraka,  "  to  plunder,"  and  referring  to  their 
predatory  habits.  Ptolemy,  however,  some  time  before  this,  spealts  of  a  tribe 
called  Saraccni,  whom  be  makes  distinct  from  the  Sccnilic,  and  dwelling  to  the 
south  of  tbem. 

II.  Besides  the  general  name  of  Scerdla,  we  learn,  especially  from  Ptolemy, 
the  appellations  of  many  individual  tribes,  such  as,  1.  The  Calanii.  between 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  2.  The  Cauchabetii.  to  the  southeast,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Chaldfea,  3.  The  Attaitis,  in  the  land  of  Ds.  4.  The  CcdTanila,  deriv- 
ing their  origin  from  Kedar,  son  of  Ishraael.  5.  The  Agrtei,  with  the  watering- 
place  of  Agra,  &c. 

ARABIA  PETR^A. 

I,  This  portion  of  Arabia  was  so  called  from  its  capital  Pctra,  a!iho»gh  the 
epithet  isalso.asBurckhardt  remarks,  not  inappropriate,  on  account  of  the  rocky 
mountains  and  stony  plains  which  compose  its  surface. 

II.  Five  powerful  tribes  dwelt  in  this  country  at  an  early  period,  namely,  1. 
The  AmaleliiUs,  descended  froni  Amaick,  the  grandson  of  Esau,  and  occupying 
the  district  between  Idumiea  and  Egypt,  They  were  the  lirst  assailants  of  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  Their  power  was  subsequently 
broken  by  SauL  S.  The  Elomiles  or  Idumai  occupy  ug  the  country  of  Edom, 
from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Sinus  F  aiiiles  or  Gulf  of  Akaba.  In 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  Edom  or  Idamtca  included  a  considerable  portion  of 
southern  Palestine,  .The  Edomiles  claimed  descent  tiom  Esau,  son  of  Isaac. 
They  were  made  tributiries  of  the  Jews  duringihe  reign  of  David ;  and  the 
conquest  of  their  county  wis  of  great  importance  to  the  Jews,  since  it  enabled 
Solomon,  by  obtaining  possession  of  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Etion-Geber  on  the 
Red  Sea,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  trade  with  India.  3.  The  Mo- 
abitet,  claiming  descent  from  Moab.  son  of  Lot,  They  occupied  the  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  Zoar  to  the  River  Arnon,  and  were  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Israelites.  They  were  a  pastoral  people,  and 
their  country  was  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle,  and  also  produced  corn  and 
wine.  Their  chief  city  was  Rabbalk  Moah,  called  afterward  Areopolii.  Jerome 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  his  youth.  '  The  ruina  retain  the  name 
of  Rabba,  Another  place  in  Iheir  country  was  Zoar,  one  of  the  five  cities  of 
!he  plain  of  Siddiiji,  in  which  Lot  tool:  refuge.  4.  The  Ammoniies,  descended 
from  Ben  Atnmi,  the  son  of  Lot.  Their  country  lay  between  the  Arrtort  and  the 
Jahbok,  above  that  of  the  Moabites.  Their  capital  was  Rabbaih  Amnion,  It  was 
des'royeil  by  the  Assyrians,  and  rebuilt  subsequently  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis, 
who  gave  it  the  name  o{ Phiiadelphia.  The  ruins  are  still  called  Amman.  5.  The 
Midmiiucs,  a  wide-spread  nomadic  race,  whose  earlier  seats  were  to  the  west 
of  Slnai,biit  who  afterward  extended  themselves  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  far  as  the^Moabites.  They  carried  on  an  active  overland  traffic  between 
Arabia  and'Egypt.  The  Midianiles  annoyed  the  Israelites  by  constant  inroads 
tint  11  completely  subdued  by  Gideon. 

ill.  All  the  five  tribes  just  mentioned  gradually  disappeared  from  history,  and 
In  Iheir  place  appeared  the  Nabathai,  who  became  tho  chief  people  of  Arabia 
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Petrffia.  At  first  llisy  leJ  u  numddic  life  ;  but  when  tiie  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  ex- 
tenacd  their  favoring  care  lo  the  coramorce  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Nabatheei  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  an  overland  traffic  with  the  products  of  eastern  Asia. 
Their  capital  was  Petra,  in  Hebrew  Sda,  both  terms  signifying  "rock."  The 
situation  of  the  place  corresponded  well  to  this  name.  It  lay  in  a  Valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  rocks,  with  a  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  having  an  access 
on  one  aide  only,  and  that  a  difficu]t  one.  As  a  commercial  city,  and  a  place 
of  transit  for  the  productions  of  the  East,  it  was  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners, 
and  became  a  rich  and  flourtahing  city,  as  its  magnificent  roin^  clearly  prove. 
The  modern  name  of  these  ruins  is  Wady  Musa.  We  may  mention  in  Arabia 
Peirsa  the  following  additional  localities :  I.  Mlana,  in  Hebrew  Elaih,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Mlaniles,  and  one  of  the  two  porta  by  which  Solomon  traded 
withOphir  and  the  remote  east.  It  is  nowjiiaia.  3.  Esion-GeJtr,  a  little  dis- 
tance below,  subsequently  called  Berenice.  This  was  the  other  one  of  Solo- 
mon's two  harbora  on  the  Red  Sea.  To  the  west  of  the  Sinuj  ^lanilea  was 
the  Sinus  HeroopoHies,  eo  called  from  the  Egyptian  city  of  Heroopolis,  and  now 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  In  the  peninsula  between  these  two  gulfs,  and  toward  its 
southern  extremity,  we  have  Mounts  Hareb  and  Sinai.  The  former  of  these 
mountains  is  at  the  northern  end  of  a  ridge,  called  by  the  ancient  geographers 
Mclaaea  Montcs  {iWlava  JpJi),  or  "  the  Black  Mountains ;"  and  at  its  southern 
end  is  Sinai,  now  Jrld  Mi,sa,  or  "  Moses's  Mount." 

ABASIA  FELIX. 

TiUE  division  of  Araliia  derived  its  name  of  Felix,  or  ■'  the  Happy,"  from  the 
riohnessof  its  products,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  It  answers  not  only 
lo  the  modern  Yemen,  but  abio  to  Hejaz,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it,  as  well  33 
to  Hadramaul,  Oman,  tbo  Ptraian  Gulf  tlales,  &c.  The  ancient  writers  enu- 
merate many  communities  sr^d  J^'aL'es  in  this  region,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant appear  to  be  the  foliowing : 

Commencing  on  the  side  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  just  below  the  Sinus  Mian- 
iles,  we  come  lo,  1,  The  Banisomenes,  a  hunter  raee,  with  a  temple  held  sacred 
by  all  the  Arab  tribes.  2.  The  Tliamydeni,  farther  on,  in  whose  territory  was 
Cliarmuthas,  an  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  holding  two  thousand  sail,  now 
Hchcrm  Janbo;  and  Leaee  Ceme,  from  which  GaJlns  entered  Arabia,  and  where 
the  Komana  had  a  fortified  post.  The  city  of  JathHppa,  lying  inland,  is  the  mod- 
ern Medina.  3.  The  Minai,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Arabia,  Among 
these  we  find  Badai  Regia,  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince,  now  perhaps 
Jidda ;  and  Macmaba,  now  probably  Mecca.  4.  The  DosaTcni,  taking  their  name 
from  Mount  Dvsare,  on  which  the  god  Duaarea,  answering  to  the  Greek  Diony- 
sus, was  worshipped.  6,  The  Sab^i,  another  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
Arabia.  Tlieir  country  answers  to  the  modern  Yemen,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  productive  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  yielded  various  odoriferous  products, 
aud  particularly  frankincense,  and  these  formed  the  basis  of  a  very  active  traffic 
with  the  nations  of  the  west.  They  passed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  an 
ell'eminate  and  luxurious  race.  Their  capital  was  Saba,  called  also  Mariaba, 
and  in  Scripture  Sheba,  It  was  Belkis,  queen  of  Sheba,  whom  the  lame  of  Sol- 
omon attracted  to  Jerusalem.  6.  The  Calabaties,  below  the  Sab^i,  and  occupy- 
ing the  coast  along  the  strait  of  Dire  or  Bab-el-Mandeb.  .  Their  dwellings  were 
constructed  after  the  Egyptian  fashionl  Frankincense  grew  in  their  country 
also.     Their  capital  was  Tamna,  containing  within  its  walls  sixty-five  temples. 

7.  The  Hoiaeriia,  along  the  southern  coast,  after  leaving  the  straits.  They 
were  a  powerful  race.     Their  capital  was  Saphar,  in  which  a  king  resided  with 
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llie  tille  of  Charibad,  Or  "  S word-prince."  The  rains  are  still  caUed  Dhafar. 
The  most  important  harbor,  howeTer,  was  called  Arabia  Felix,  a  great  place  for 
Erade  between  the  Arabians  and  Egyptians.  It  was  destroyed  by  GaQus,  tha 
Roman  cojnmander,  but  good  became  Nourishing  again,  and  is  now  Aden.  8.  The 
Adramiia,  a  powerful  tribe,  farther  on  along  the  coast,  and  carryingon  an  actire 
traffic  in  incense  and  other  aromatics.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modern 
Hadramaul.  The  capital  was  Saibatha,  situate  inland,  and  containing  sixty 
temples.  It  was  also  called  Mariaba,  and  is  now  Mareb.  9.  The  Omanitie.  to 
the  northeast,'  in  the  angle  of  the  country  at  the'  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gtilf, 
where  is  now  the  district  of  Oman.  10.  The  jWac*,  on  a  peninsula  running  iiito 
the  Persian  Gujf.  Their  city  JlfoicAa  is  the  modern  Maskat.  Beyond  this  w.i.? 
the  Jchtkyophugoram  Sinus,  where  is  now  tho  Great  Pearl  bank,  and,  farther  o, ;, 
Gf.rrha,  on  the  Sinus  Gcrrhaicus,  with  towers  and  houses  built  of  mineral  sal  . 
now  Al  Calif.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  named  Gerrhai.  The:/ 
had  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the  Chaidees,  and  with  the  Minai  and  Nabatka  i 
engrossed  the  whole  overland  trade  with  the  countries  of  (he  Mediterraneau. 
Here  was  Ezekiel's  Dadan.  Opposite  the  Sinus  Gerrhaicas  ere  the  Bahrein 
islands,  anciently  Tyras  or  Tylut  and  Aradus,  famous  for  their  pearl  fisheries. 


I.  Mesopotamia  (from  fiBoof  and  ^ora/iof)  is  the  Greek  namo 
for  the  coTintry  between  the  Rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  In 
Scripture  it  is  called  Aram  Naharaim,  that  is,  "Aram  (or  Sy- 
ria) between  the  rivers ;"  and  by  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
jt  is  denominated  Al  Jezira,  or  "  the  Island."  The  Romans 
always  regarded  it  as  a  mere  division  of  Syria. 

II.  Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tigris 
and  Mons  Masius,  now  Karajeh-Dagh,  a  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  the  ca- 
nals connecting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  Babylonia.  The  name  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
^vas  never  employed  to  designate  any  political  division,  did  not 
come  into  use  until  after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  Xenophon 
calls  the  southern  part  Arabia,  and  other  writers  included  it, 
especially  tiie  northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria. 

III.  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  fertile  and  well 
watered ;  the  southern,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Circesiuni,  was 
fiat,  and  covered  merely  with  iow  shrubs-  Xenophon,  in  his 
Anabasis,  compares  it  to  a  sea.  The  northern  portion  was  di- 
vided into  two  districts  by  the  River  Aborras  or  Chabdtas,  no\Y 
the  Khabour,  called  by  Xenophon  the  Arax^s,  which  ro.se  in 
Mount  Masius,  and,  after  receiving  on  the  east  the  Mygddnius, 
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now  al  Iluali,  flowed  into  Jhe  Euphrates  at  Circesium.  Of 
theaii  divisions  the  western  was  called  Osroene,  and  the  eastern 
Mygdonia.  The  former  of  these  took  its  name  from  Osroes, 
an  Arab  sheik,  who  about  120  B.C.  wrested  a  principality  in 
this  quarter  from  the  SeleucidEe  of  Syria. 

Places  in  Mesopotamia. 

Im  Mygdomnvue  may  mention,  1.  Nisibis,  the  chief  city,  at  the  fool  of  Mount 
Maaius,  on  the  River  Mygdmius.  The  name  was  clianged  by  the  Maeedonidns 
to  Antiochia  Mygdaaka,  but  this  appellation  lasted  only  a  short  time.  It  was 
taken  and  phindered  by  Lucullua,  and  afterward  held  by  the  Parlhians,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  bj  Trajan.  It  Ibrmed  a  strong  bnlwark  of  the  Roman 
power  in  this  quarter,  and  repelled  three  Euecessive  attacks  of  Sapor,  in  A.D. 
338,  346,  and  350.  It  was  ceded  to  him.  howeyer,  A.D.  363,  after  the  death  of 
Julian,  by  his  successor  Jovian.  The  modern  Nisibin  occupies  its  site.  S.  Da- 
ras,  to  the  north,  a  stronghold,  fortified  by  the  Emperor  Anaslasius,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  Nisibis,  and  called  from  him'  Anaalasiapolit.  It  became  an 
important  city,  especially  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  strengthened  it  still 
more.  The  site  is  now  called  *Daja.  3,  Cisnir:,  a  large  and  rich  city  on  the 
Tigris,  near  the  junction  with  that  river  of  the  Lycus,  or  Greater  Zab..  4.  Sin- 
gara,  to  the  northwest,  a. strongly-fortified  Roman  colony.  Here  Conslantius 
11.  was  defeated  in  3  nocturnal  encounter  by  Sapor,  and  the  place  ever  after 
was  lost  to  the  Romans. 

In  Osroene  we  have,  1.  Edessa,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  district,  on  the 
River  Scirlat,  now  the  Daisan,  rising  from  a  beautiful  spring  called  by  the  Greeks 
Calirrhot,  and  whence  Edessa  itself  was  called  by  the  Macedonians  Aniiochia  ad 
Calirrhoen.  This  spring  still  remains,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  at 
the  present  day  that  here  was  the  spot  where  Abraham  oiTered  up  his  prrfyer 
previous  to  his  intended  sacrilice  of  Isaac.  Edessa  became  a  place  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  the  capital  of  Osroene.  It  sufTered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Justin  I.,  who  rebuilt  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Justrvopdit.  It  is  now  Orrhoa  or  Orfa-  2.  Batrta,  one  day's  journey  from 
Edessa,  and  near  the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  a  grea 
fair  was  held  for  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other  goods.  Its  Syriao  name  was  Sarug 
and  it  is  now  a  small  place  named  Serovge.  3.  Camt,  to  the  southeast  of  Edess^ 
the  Haro-n  of  Scripture,  where  Abraham's  family  dwelt  after  they  had  left  Ut 
of  the  Chaldees.  It  is  memorable  in  Roman  history  for  tlie  defeat  of  Crassus. 
Tho  moon  was  here  worshipped  as  a  male  deity.  4.  Nicephotium,  south  of 
Cariie,  a  strongly-fortified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  flourishing  commercial  city 
at  t[ie  confluence  of  the  Biltcha,  and  EupkraUa.  Alexander  the  Great  selected 
the  site,  and  the  city  was  probably  completed  by  Seleucus  Hicatof,  and  named 
fror.i  a  victory  gained  by  him  here.  The  Emperor  Leo,  at  a  later  day,  gave  ii 
the  name  of  Leontopolia  from  himself.  It  seems  also  to  have  had  the  name  of 
Calliniciia.  Its  site  was  near  the  modern  Sacca,  5.  Circesium,  to  the  south- 
cast,  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  auB  Abarras  or  Chaboras,  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  the  same  evidently  with  the  Carchentish  of  Scripture.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Diaclesian.     The  site  is  still  called  KiTkcsaick. 

Southern  Mesopotamia  was.  generally  speaking,  a  desert  country,  traversed 
for  the  most  part  by  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs.  Some  few  places,  however,  oc- 
cur worthy  of  mention.     The  settlements  were  principally  on  the  two  rivers, 
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and  here  anil  Uiere  in  the  iaterior.  We  may  name,  1.  Zaiiha,oa  ilieEupliratcs, 
a  little  below  Circesiura,  near  which  was  th'e  tomb  ofGordium.  2.  Corsbtc,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mascot  and  Euphrates',  mentioned  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
aa  a  deserted  city.  It  is  not  noticed  by  later  ■writers.  3.  Anatho,  lower  down 
on  !ho  Euphrates,  destroyed  by  Julian.  It  is  now  Ana,  with  a  fertile  territory 
;ja  both  aides  of  the  Euphrates.  4.  Atr^  or  Hatra,  called  also  Hatris.  in  the  in- 
terior,  toward  the  Euphrates,  the  chief  city  of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  the  Atreni. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  on  a  steep  and  lofty  rock,  and  was  consecrated 
lo  the  sun.  The  Emperors  Trajan  and  Severiis  besiegpil  it  in  vain.  It  was  in 
ruins,  however,  in  the  fourth  century. 

A  It  M  E  N 1  A. 

I.  Armenia  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor, 
separated  from  eacli  otlier  by  the  River  Euphrates,  and  the 
latter  of  which  is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly,  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  Cappadooia. 

II.  Armenia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ev- 
phrates,  on  the  north  by  Ponius,  and  on  the  west  and  south 
by  Cappadocia,  the  dividing  line  on  the  south  being  formed  by 
the  River  Melas,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  we  find  Armenia  Minor  encroaching  on 
Cappadocia,  and  including  the  whole  of  Melitene  and  Aravene 
on  the  south. 

III.  Armenia  Major  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  Albania  ; 
on  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus;  and  on  the  south 
by  Mesopoiajrda,  Assyria,  and  Media. 

ARMENIA  MINOR. 
I.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  doubtless  of  the  same  race  as  the 
people  of  ATramia  Major,  and  spoXe  tho  same  language  \  they  had  also  heen 
governed  by  the  kings  of  the  latter  country,  but  not  unfroquemly  had  been 
suhiecito  the  rule  of  their  own  princes.  These,  however,  subsequently  yieliied 
to  the  ascendency  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  This  monarch,  having  become 
master  of  the  country,  perceived  the  advantage  it  afforded  from  the  strength  of 
its  positions  and  the  resources  it  possessed.  He  is  said  to  have  built  there  no 
less  than  seventy. five  fortresses,  in  which  he  de|,osited  his  treasures  and  valu- 
able effects.  The  chain  of  Mount  Paryadres,  on  the  northwest,  was  particularly 
favorable  for  his  views,  as  it  was  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  forests  and 
water,  and  was  every  where  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  rocky  preci- 

li.  We  may  mention  in  this  region  the  following  places :  I.  NicSpSlis,  toward 
the  notChwestem  frontier,  ftiuniled  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  him  here  over  Mithradates,  It  is  now  probably  represented  by  the 
Turkish  town  of  Devtiki.  Of  the  seventy-five  fortresses  budl  by  Mithradates, 
Stralio  has  named  only  three,  more  important  than  the  rest,  namely,  Hydara, 
Basgadnriza,  and  Synoria.    The  two  former  are  unknown.     Si/Tmria  was  on 
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tlio  torders  of  Ai-menia  Major,  and  appears  to  be  now  Senarvir.  S.  Satala,  to 
tlie  northeast,  a  piac«  of  some  traffic  and  consequence,  from  which  numerous 
roads  branched  offtoPontus  and  CajJpadoeia.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifteenth 
Roman  legion.     Mannert  places  it  at  Sakme ;  D'Anviile,  less  correctly,  at  Et- 


ARMENIA  MAJOR. 

I.  Armlnia.  Major,  or  Armenia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colchis, 
Iheria,  and  part  at  Albania;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  the  remaining  part 
of  Albania ;  On  the  west  by  Armenia  Minor ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mesopolamia, 
Assyria,  wc\0.  Media.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lofty  countries  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
its  climate  in  the  higher  regions  is  extremely  cold,  the  summits  of  several  of 
its  mountains  being  cuvered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  possesses,  however,  sev- 
eiarfruitful  valleys,  and  is  a  fertile  country.  Slrabo  speaks  with  praise  of  the 
Armenian  horses.  The  country  was  rich  also  in  precious  stones  and  metals, 
Strabo  speaks  in  partii;alar  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called  Kamhala,  probably  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

II.  Besides  the  Tigris  and  Enphrates,  we  may  mention,  among  the  rivers  of 
this  country,  the  Cyrus,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Arsanias.  1.  The  Cyrui,  now  the 
Kur,  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Iberia,  and  after  separating  Artmnia  from  Albania, 
emptied  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  3.  The  Araxes,  now  the  Aras,  rose  in  the  range 
of  Afltitaurns,  near  the  western  confines  of  Armenia,  and  after  traversing  the 
country,  and  in  a  part  of  its  course  separating  Armenia  from  Media,  joins  the 
Cyrus  [Kit  f/ix  from  the  moutiis  of  the  latter.  On  some  Itfaps  the  Araxes  and 
Gyrus  have  separate  mouths,  whereas  there  should  be  three  for  the  united 
stream.  3  The  Arsanias,  now  the  Ardjis  or  Arsen,  rose  in  the  range  of  Mount 
Abas,  and  Hoiving  for  the  most  part  in  a  southwestern  direction,  feU  into  the 
Cuplirates.     It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Euphrates  itself. 

III.  The  principal  lakes  of  Armenia  are,  1,  Arsissa  Palus,  now  Lake  Wan, 
having  a  circumference  of  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  This  is  the  largest 
one.  The  ancient  name  may  still  be  traced  in  that  of  the  fortress  of  Aidsisch, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake.  S.  Lychmtis  Patas,  to  the  northeast  of  the 
former.  Il  is  now  the  Lake  of  Gatikeka  or  Briwan.  3.  Thospitis  Palus,  to  the 
southwest  of  Ariiiia  Palus,  now  the  Lake  of  Erzev. 

IV.  The  chief  mountains  are,  1.  Mentes  Moschici,  in  the  west,  now  Mesidji- 
Dagh.  2.  AntitavTvs,  running  through  the  central  parts  of  the  country.  3.  Mons 
Abus,  between  the  Arsissa  and  Lychmlii  Palus,  and  believed  by  the  natives  at 
the  present  day  to  be  tlie  Ararat  of  Scripture,  The  Turks  call  it  Aghri-Dagh ; 
but  the  Persians,  Koh-i-Nuh,  or  "Mount  Noah."  4.  Monies  Gordyisi,  along  a 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  and  Assyrian  frontiers,  and  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  range  of  Masius.  Both  Mont  Masi-ia  and  the  Monies  Gordyai  cor- 
respond to  what  are  now  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  5.  Mms  Masius,  tn  the 
southwest,  separating  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  It  is  now  Karajek-Dagli. 
6,  Niphdies,  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  the  summits  being  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  They  lie  to  the  southwest,  in  the  district  of  Saphene,  helow  the 
Arsanias,  and,  according  lo  St,  Martin,  now  called  Mount  Neiad  or  Ifciadagan. 

V.  The  early  history  of  Armenia  is  a  confused  mass  of  traditions,  and  the 
Armenians,  as  a  nation,  occupy  no  place  in  the  early  history  of  Asia.  They 
were  subjected  in  turn  by  the  Assyriarjs,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Macedonians. 
Alter  the  death  of  Alexander,  Armenia  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  An^iochus  the  Great,  The  Romans  and 
Parlhians  fought  a  long  time  for  the  right  of  giving  a 
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and  It  wa^  governed  at  one  time  Uy  Parthian  princes,  at  another  by  those  wHom 
(he  Romans  favored,  nntil  I'r^jan  made  it  a  Roman  province.  It  afterward  re- 
covered Us  indepeudence,  and  was  under  the  rnle  of  its  own  hings.  Sapor  in 
vain  attempted  its  Bubjection,  and  it  remained  free  till  A.D,  650,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabians. 

Places  in  Aemekia  Major. 

Af.meku  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  or  strategies,  such  iis 
Catarzcne,  Ossarene,  Motene,  ColtkeKs,  &e.  The  most  important  places  are  the 
following;  \.ATtaxcUa  (to  'Apnifara),  in  Armenian  .^riajeimi,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  on  the  River  Araxes,  and  a  strongly-fortified  place.  It  was  bnilt  by 
Artasias,  the  founder  of  the  new  Armenian  monarchy,  after  the  yoke  of  An- 
tiochus  had  been  thrown  off,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  advicaof 
H.innihal.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  plundered,  and  on  one  occasion  burned 
by  the  Romans  under  Corbulo.  Tiridates,  however,  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it  Nc- 
Tonia,  and  it  continued  to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Tbo  ruins 
are  called  Ardachai.  2.  Arxata,  to  the  northwest,  also  on  the  Araxes,  and  prob- 
ably the  earlier  capital.  On  this  same  site  Ptolemy  subsequently  places  the  city 
of  Naxuana,  the  modern  Nackjavan.  3,  Tigranocerla  (ra  TiypapoKtpTa}.  or  "  City 
of  Tigranes,"  to  the  southwest  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  on  the  River  Ceniriics  or 
JVwepWius,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  and  situate  on  a  height.  It  was  built  by 
Tigranes,  son  of  Artaiias,  and  son-in-law  of  MithradaJes,  and  became  a  large, 
rich,  and  powerful  city,  inhabited  notonly  by  Orientals,  but  also  by  many  Greeks, 
and  particularly  by  many  Macedonians,  who  had  been  carried  off  from  Cappa- 
docia  and  Cilicia.  Lucnilus  took  it  during  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  found  in  it 
immense  riches.  The  Roman  commander  allowed  those  of  the  Greek  residents 
who  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to  return  to  them ;  but,  though  many  em- 
braced this  olfer,  the  city  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a  large  and  important 
one.  Its  remains  are  at  Sered,  on  the  Chabur.  ^  '.rsamosata,  or  Armosata,  a 
strongly- fortified  place  in  the  district  of  Sopltcne,  not  far  from  the  pass  over 
Mount  Taurus  called  Clisara.  It  is  now  Simsal.  5.  Elegia,  in  an  angle  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  known  by  Trajan's  expedition  in  this  quarter.    It  is  now  Ilija. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Romans  baring  by  treaty  roubtained 
possession  of  the  western  part  of  Armejiia,  where  there  were  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  erected  several  fortresses  to  defend  them.  Some  of  these  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  cities.  Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  Arzcn,  the 
modern  Erteroum,  the  capital  now  of  Turkish  Armenia.  2.  Kars,  now  the  cap- 
ita] of  the  pachalic  of  Kart.  3.  Amida,  to  the  west  of  Tigranocerta,  now  Di- 
arbckir,  or  Kara  ..Imiii,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name.  Here  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  found. 

BABYLONIA. 

I.  Babylonia,  now  Irak  Arabi,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Susiana  and  Assyria,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Persiciis,  on 
the  west  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia. It  was  separated  from  this  latter  country  by  what  was 
termed  the  Wall  of  Media,  a  wall  of  baked  brick,  erected  by 
Semiramis  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Medes 
and  other  nations,  twenty  feefbroad  and  one  hundred  fict  higli. 
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II.  Babylonia  was  entirely  flat  and  aUuvial  land,  which,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  rain,  was  watered  from  canals  by  means 
of  hydraulic  machines,  and  was  in  this  way  rendered  extremely 
fertile,  producing  from  two  to  three  hundred  fold.  The  prin- 
cipal, canals  were,  1.  The  Maarsares  (more  correctly,  perhaps, 
Naarsares),  now  Narsi,  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  above  Bab- 
ylon, running  parallel  to  the  river,  on  its  western  side,  and  join- 
ing it  again  below  Babylon.  2.  The  Naarmalcha,  or  "  Royal 
River,"  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  in  a  southeastern  direction 
to  the  Tigris,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burden. 
3.  The  Pallakopas,  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
and  extending  into  the  desert  country  on  the  west,  where  it 
terminated  in  some  lakes. 

III.  The  only  tree  that  flourished  in  this  soil  was  the  palm, 
of  which  there  were  great  numbers.  The  want  of  wood  and 
stone  was  supplied  by  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  clay  for 
making  bricks.  These  were  baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  lime 
they  used  naphtha  or  bitumen,  of  which  there  were  largo  fount- 


DivisioNS,  Inhabitants,  &.c. 

I-  BABrtoMii  was  ancienlly  divided  into  two  districts,  namely,  Babylonia 
Proper  and  Chaldaa.  The  former  comprised  the  eounlry  extending  southward 
from  Meaopotamia,  and  incjied  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Chaldaa, 
on  the  other'hand,  h\  ?his  its  limited  sense,  meant  the  countrj  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  snd.  extending  as  far  into  the  desert  on  the  west 
as  this  could  be  rendered  ferlile  by  inigation,  Ckaldisa,  however,  in  this  use 
of  the  term,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  appellation  when  employed 
in  its  more  esienfled  sense,  fbrlhen  it  denotes  the  whole  country  of  Babylonia, 
and  by  Ckald/ei  are  then  meant  the  whole  race. 

II.  The  monntaineer  CkaXdat  of  the  Carduchian  chain  in  Armenia  are  re- 
garded by  Geseniua  and  others  as  the  original  stock  of  '.he  Chaldteans  or  Baby- 
lonians, Some  descendants  of  these  mountaineers,  the  Chaadim,  namely,  of 
the  Old  Testament,  appear  to  have  settled  at  a  remote  period  in  the  plains  of 
Babylonia,  and,  after  having  been  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  to  have  there  sub- 
sequently founded  a  Chaldseo-Baby Ionian  empire.  The  language  spoken  at 
Babylon,  anil  which  is  always  called  the  Chaldtean  language,  was  of  the  She- 
uiitic  stock.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldrean 
empire  was  laid  by  Nimrod  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  This  empire  flourished  moat 
jnder  Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  latter  of  whom  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  captivity  to  Babylon.  The  ChaMiean  empire  ended 
M'ith  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  a  Per- 
sian province,  B.C.  53S. 

in.  The  favorable  position  of  Babylonia,  midway  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  between  two  nav. 
iirable  rivers,  rendered  it,  and  its  capital  Babylon,  the  centre  of  commercial 
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cmiimuiiieation  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  The  land  trade  was  cairicd 
on  hy  means  of  cararans,  eastward  with  India,  from  which  country  Ihey  irn- 
piirtud  precious  slones,  dyes,  pearls,  wood  for  ship- building,  and  cotton  ;  west- 
ward with  Asia  and  Phcenieia,  up  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans.  Babylon  itself  was  famous  for  superior  linen,  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  aod  carpets,  which  formed  TaJuable  articles  of  export.  Maritime  com- 
merce, on  the  other  hand,  was  carried  on,  not  so  much  by  the  Babylonians  llic;:\- 
seWes,  as  through  the  Phtenicians  who  settled  on  their  coasts. 

Places  in  Babylonia  Proper 
1.  Buhylon,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  s  tuate  n  both  s  de?  ol  Ihe  E  p]  rate 
Its  founder  is  not  known.  Herodotus  sa)s  that  the  bu  id  ng  of  Babylon  v  is 
the  work  of  several  successive  aovereign'j  b  t  among  them  I  e  d  st  ngu  si  cs 
two  queens,  Serairamis  and  Nitocris,  to  vhom  tl  e  c  ty  was  ndebtfd  for  nu 
merous  improvements.  Babylon  was  hudt  n  the  form  of  a  square  ea  h  s  ile 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  length  nh  ch  makes  the  c  rcu  t  fo  r 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  above  nfty  n  les  Tl  e  w  lis  were  ol  hr  cl, 
and  fUly  royal  cubits  thick  and  two  hundred  h  gh  w  th  two  hundred  and  fifty 
towers,  and  one  hundred  brazen  gates.  The  Euphrates  ran  throngh  the  c  ty 
and  divided  it  into  two -parts.  The  city  hovever  was  by  no  means  th  kIj 
inhabited,  a  great  portion  of  tlve  space  w  th  n  tl  e  w  alls  be  ng  occup  ed  by 
fields  and  gardens.  In  one  division  of  the  city  was  the  palace  w  th  ts  hang 
ing  gardens,  that  is,  gardens  laid  out  in  the  form  of  terraces  over  arches  In 
the  other  division  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  a  hiidding  of  enormous  size,  con- 
sisting of  eight  stages,  surmounted  by  a  large  temple.  After  the  death  of  Ales- 
ander,  Babylon,  which  he  had  intended  for  Ihe  capital  of  his  empire,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus,  but  was  neglected  by  him.  and  allowed  to  clecline.  The 
founding  of  Sdcucia  in  its  vicinity  completed  its  downfall.  The  ruins  at  the 
presentday  consist  of  moundsof  earth  and  brick-work  interminjjled.  B.  Sehucia, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Babylon. 
It  was  founded  by  and  called  after  Seleucns  Nicator,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  Its  population  is  said  to  have  been  six 
hundred  thousand.  The  rise  of  Clesiphon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  proved 
greatly  injurious  to  Seleueia ;  but  it  received  its  death-blow  from  the  Romans, 
having  been  first  plundered  and  partially  consumed  by  them  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  and  finally  destroyed  in  that  of  Verus.  The  ruins  of  Seleueia  and  Ctes- 
iphon  are  now  called  El-Madain,  or  "  the  (two)  cities."  3,  Cochc  (Kuj^),  to  the 
southeast,  on  the  Tigris,  and  famed  for  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country. 

4.  Cunaxa,  a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  wall  of  Media,  and,  according 
to  Plutarch,  five  hundred  stadia  from  Babylon.  Here  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  younger,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life. 

Places  in  Chald^a. 

!.  Borsippa,  below  Babylon,  the  seat  of  a  college  or  fraternity  of  Chaldean 

astronomers,  called  from  it  Borsippeni.    It  was  famed  for  its  linen  manufacture. 

Here,  too,  large  bats  were  smoke-dried  and  eaten.    Iteichard  makes  it  answer 

to  the  modern  Cufa.    D'Anville  and  Mannert,  however,  place  It  near  Semaue. 

5,  Vologesia.  or  Vdogcsocerta,  to  the  southeast,  built  by  the  Parthian  Vplogeses, 
who  was  conteii^porary  with  Nero  and  Vespasian,  with  the  view  of  injuring  Se- 
leueia.   Mannert  makes  this  place,  and  not  Borsippa,  answer  to  Cufa.    3.  O' 
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elide  or  Urchoa,  to  tlie  southeast,  the  seat  of  another  astronomical  college.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  with  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  the  native  place  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  4.  TeTedon  or  Diridolii,  west  of 
the  Paaitigris,  the  stream  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Il 
was  a  dep6t  for  frankincense  and  other  Arabian  products,  and  is  now,  perhaps, 
Dorah.  5.  Apamea,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  what  was  called  tlie  island  ol 
Mesene,  an  insular  tract  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  canal  termed  NaarmaUha, 
or  "  the  Royal  River,"  already  mentioned.  This  AftKne  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Apamea  answers 
10  the  modern  Corns.  6,  Charax  Sps^na  (Xupaf  Sirauiipou),  selected  by  Alex- 
ander as  a  port,  and  subsequently  the  residence  of  an  Arabian  prince  named 
Spasines. 

COUNTRIES  BETWEEN  THE  TIGRIS  AND  INDUS. 

ASSYRIA. 

I.  Assyria,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  was  a  province 
of  the  great  Persian  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  and  answers  now  to 
a  part  of  Kurdistan.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Arme- 
nia, on  the'east  by  Media  and  Susiana,  on  the  west  by  Mes- 
opotamia and  part  of  Babylonia,  and  on  the  south  by  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Babylonia. 

II.  Assyria  was  mountainous  in  the  north  and  cast.  It  was 
a. well- watered  country,  however,  and  consequently,  for  the  most 
part,  productive.  Its  cbief  and  boundary  river  was  the  Tigris, 
besides  which  Ptolemy  mentions  particularly  three  rivers,  name- 
ly, the  Lycus,  Caprus,  and  Gorgus.  The  Lycus  is  the  same 
river  which  Xenophon  calls  Zabatus,  now  the  Zab  Ala,  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Zab  ;  while  the  Cajirus  is  now  the  Zah  A&- 
fal,  the  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab.  The  Gorgus  is  supposed  .to  be 
identical  with  the  Sillas  of  Isidorus,  and  Delas  of  Stephanus 
Byzantinus,  and  is  now  the  Diala.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
Gyndes,  now  the  Kerah ;  the  Physcus,  now  the  Odoan  or 
Odomeh;  and  the  Bumadus  or  Bumalus,  now  the  Ch&sir, 
running  by  Gaugamela.  This  last-mentioned  river  is  a  trib-f 
utary  of  the  Greater  Zab  ;  ali  the  rest  flow  into  the  Tigris. 

III.  The  province  of  Assyria  was  subdivided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  principal  were,  1.  Aturia,  to  the  northwest 
of  the  Greater  Zab.  The  name  Aturta  appears  to  be  a  mere 
dialective  variety  of  pronuiiciation  instead  of  Assyria,  and  the 
district  thus  designated  vras  probably  the  central  point  from 
which  the  power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subse- 
quently spread.  2.  Adiabene,  between  the  Greater  and  Leaser 
7,ab.    y.  Apollonidtis,  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Zab.     4.  C/m- 
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hnitis,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding.     5.  Sittacene,  the  t.drritorj 
around  the  city  of  Sittace.     6.  Satrapene,  in  the  extreme  stmth. 

History  of  Assyria. 
AssYEiA^  taken  in  a  more  exlended  sense,  means  the  Asayriaa  Empire,  com 
prising  not  only  the  pioTince  just  mentioned,  but  also  Mesopotamia,  Babylunia, 
Media,  Persia,  and  several  countries  of  Western  Asia.  The  early  history  of 
this  empire  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  our  only  certain  source  of  informa- 
liou  being  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  information  which  even  this  affords  beiug 
limited  anil  incidental.  The  legend  of  Ninus,  and  his  viartike  queen  Semirau'.is, 
as  given  hy  Diodorus,  does  not  belong  !o  the  period  of  authentic  history.  The 
Hebrew  chronicles,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  us  in  the  dark  with  reference  tu 
the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  era. 
From  this  time  downward  the  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings  are  mentioned, 
the  earliest  of  whom  is  Phul,  contemporary  with  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
Another  of  these  monarchs,  named  Salmanassar,  contemporary  with  Hosea. 
king  of  Israel,  and  Hezekiah,  kingof  Judea,  putanend  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
(B.C.  7SS)  by  what  is  termed  the  Assyrian  captivity.  The  last  monarch  of  As- 
syria was  Sardanapalus,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and 
Babylonians  under  Arbaccs  and  Belesis.  Sardanapalus  was  the  thirtieth  in  sue 
cession  from  Ninus,  according  to  the  common  account.  The  brilliant  discover- 
ies which  have  recently  been  made  by  Layard,  have  thrown  much  light  on  va- 
rious obscure  parts  of  Assyrian  history,  and  if  these  discoveries  be  fcdlowed  up, 
as  is  now  extremely  probable,  by  new  reaearchcB,  much  of  the  history  of  As- 
syria, as  it  is  now  received,  will  have  to  be  re- written.  Layard  thinks  there  are 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  that  there  were  two,  if  not  more,  distinct  As- 
syrian dynasties ;  the  first  commencing  witii  Ninus,  and  ending  with  a  Sardana- 
palu^of  history ;  and  the  second,  including  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  ending  with  Samcus,  Ninus  II.,  or  the  king,  under  whatever  name  he  was 
known,  in  whose  reign  Nineveh  was  finally  destroyed  by  ti'.e  combined  armies 
of  Persia  and  Babylon. 

Places  ik   Assyhia. 

1.  NinuadNii-oc),  lYiB  Ninivc  of  Scripture,  and  capital  of  the  .\ssyrian  empire, 
it  was  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Greatei 
Zab,  and,  according  to  one  account,  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  early  Assyrian 
monarch.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  stilt  larger  city  than  Babylon,  and  its  walls 
to  have  been  one  hijndred  feet  high,  and  broad  enough  for  three  chariots  to  pas? 
abreast.  There  were  also  on  the  ramparts  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  twu 
hundred  feel  high.  Ninive  appears  to  have  beer  partially  destroyed  on  the 
downfall  of  Sardanapalus,  but  to  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  Oyasares, 
the  father  of  Aslyages,  king  of  the  Medes.  At  a  iatsr  period,  another  city  of 
the  name  of  Ninus  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  quarter,  but  Whether  on  the 
site  of  the  earlier  one,  or  in  its  vicinity,  we  have  £o  means  of  ascertaining 
The  opinion  advanced  by  Mannert  and  others,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named 
Ninus  below  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates,  is  altogether  untenable.  The  ruins 
of  Ninive  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Mosul ;  but  the  recent  and  very  remarkable  discoveries  of  La- 
yard, in  excavating  the  -mounds  not  only  at  Kouyanji!:,  opposite  Mosul,  but  also 
at  Nimroai,  lower  down  the  river,  together  with  those  made  by  Boita  at  Kkor- 
tabad.  Iiave  led  to  some  doubt  respecting  the  particular  locality  of  this  once 
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celebrated  capital,  though  they  confirni,  however,  the  opinion  that  it  was  siiu- 
aled  on  Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  abote  the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Zab. 

3.  GtmgamilB.,  to  the  southeast,  a  village  near  the  River  Bumadas,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  was  fought  the  final  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da- 
rius. This,  however,  is  called  in  history  the  battle  of  Arbela,  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  in  which  Darius  had  established  his  head-quarters,  and  which  hence 
gave  name  to  the  fight,  though  five  hundred  stadia  from  the  battle  lield.  Cau- 
^amela  is  said  to  have  signified  in  Persian  "the  camel's  abode,"  and  to  have 
been  so  called  because  Darius  Hystaspis  placed  here  the  camel  on  which  he 
had  escaped  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  having  appointed  the  revenue  of  cer- 
tain villages  for  its  maintenance.  3.  Arbeia,  the  chief  city  of  eastern  Adiabo- 
ne,  and  in  the  district  called  from  it  ArbeHtia.  It  is  now  Arbil  Mention  has 
been  made  of  it  under  the  head  of  Gaugamela.  4.  Apollonia,  the  capital  of  the 
district  ApollimidHs.  5,  ^rKmidi,  to  the  south,  called  by  the  natives  Ckalasar. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Schehrban.  6.  Sittacs,  to  the  northwest, 
near  the  Tigris,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  Sillacene.  7.  Clesiphon,  on  the 
Tigris,  opposite  Selmcia,  It  was  at  first  a  small  village,  but  the  camp  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs  being  frequently  pitched  here,  caused  it  gradually  to  become 
a  large  city,  and  finally  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Saracens  in  AD.  637,  The  ruins  of  this  place  and  of  Seleucia  are  now 
called  Al  Moiain,  or  "the  (two)  cities." 


I.  Susiana,  also  called  Susis^  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greek  geographers  to  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  Babj/- 
Ionia  and  Persis,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Media,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  northern  part  was  mount- 
ainous, and  enjoyed  a  temperate  climate ;  but  the  southern  por- 
tion, along  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  was  exceedingly  hot,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  west  and  south  \vinds,  while  the  mountains  to  the 
north  and  east  kept  off  every  cooling  breeze.  The  country  was 
not  thickly  settl^,  and  had  but  few  cities.  It  comprehends 
pretty  nearly  the  modern  Khuzistan. 

n.  Among  the  rivers  of  Susiana  we  may  mention,  1.  The 
Choaspes,  falling  into  the  united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  now  the  Kerkkah  or  Kerah.  This  river  ran  by 
Susa,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Its  waters  were  remarkable 
for  their  clearness  and  purity,  and  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  of 
no  other.  Wherever  these  monarchs  went,  they  were  attended 
by  a  number  of  four-wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  mules,  in 
which  the  waters  of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  were  deposit- 
ed in  vessek  of  silver.  2.  The  Eulmus,  called  in  Scripture 
Vlai,  and  regarded  by  some  as  the  same  with  the  Choaspes. 
Others,  however,  make  it  answer  to  the  modem  Kuran,  wiiicli 
unites  with  the  DizfuJ,  the  ancient  Cophratex.  3.  The  //c- 
Xx 
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dpphon,  called  by  Pliny  the  Hedppnus.  It  is  supposed  by  some, 
though  without  any  good  reason,  to  be  the  modern  Jerahi. 

Ill,  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Susii  or  CiS' 
sii,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  belonged  to  the  Syr- 
ian stock,  and  spoke  the  Syrian  language.  Those  who  dwelt 
in  the  plains,  or  level  country  to  the  south,  were  a  peaceful 
and  agricultural  race,  living  for  the  most  part  in  villages.  The 
mountaineers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  warlike  and  independ- 
ent people,  owing  no  subjection  to  the  Persians,  and  oftentimes 
even  exacting  payment  from  the  Persian  kings,  when  these 
passed  through  their  mountain  defiles  from  Susa  to  Persepolis. 
Places  in   Susiana. 

1.  Susa,  in  Scripture  Susan,  the  capital,  in  the  district  of  Ciaaia,  on  the  east 
em  bank  of  the  River  Choaapa,  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  without  walls, 
but  having  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  named  Memnoma  ot  Memnoiteum.  It  was 
the  winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  their  summers  being  spent  at  fTcSoi- 
atia,  in  the  cool,  mountainous  country  of  Media.  It  was  also  one  of  the  royai 
treasuries,  and  Alexander  found  a  large  amount  of  wealth  here.  The  name 
Susa  or  Suian  is  said  to  mean  ■'  a  lily,"  and  the  city  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  which  grew  in  its  vicinity.  Great  diffi- 
culty exists  with  regard  to  its  site  at  the  present  day,  modern  scholars  being 
divided  between  Sua  and  Shusler;  the  former,  however,  appears  to  have  the 
better  claim.  The  ruins  present  the  appearance  of  numerous  irregular  mounds, 
wilh  a  great  tumulus  representing  probably  the  site  of  the  citadel.  The  whole 
circuit  of  these  rem^inB  is  about  six  or  seven  miles.  3.  StUucia,  in  the  district 
of  Elymais,  on  the  Hedyphon,  and  probably  the  same  with  the  SeU  of  Rolemy. 
Its  site  is  to  be  found  in  the  territory  of  the  modern  SuUanahad.  3.  Aiara,  also 
in  Elymais,  a  village  containing  rich  and  celebrated  temples  of  Venus  and  Diana. 
It  was  near  the  modern  Djarsun. 

PERSIS. 

r.  Persis  or  Persia,  called  in  Scripture  Paras,  and  by  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  writers  Pars  or  Farststan,  is  used  in  two 
significations ;  first,  as  applying  to  Persia  Proper,  or  the  coun- 
try originally  inhabited  by  the  Persians ;  and,  secondly,  as  de- 
noting the  Persian  Empire. 

II.  Persis,  or  Persia  Proper,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Media  and  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Carmania,  on  the  west  by 
Susiana,  and  on  the  southwest  and  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is  as  large  as  modern 
France.  The  southern  part,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plain, 
almost  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  the  pestilen- 
tial winds  which  blow  from  the  Desert  of  Carmania;  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior 
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of  the  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  mountain  ranges. 
This  part  of  Persia  was  the  original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of 
Asia,  where  they  were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation. 

III.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  Araxes,  rising  in  t)i« 
mountains  of  the  Parmtaceni,  flowing  by  Persepolis,  where  it 
receives  the  Medus,  coining  from  Media,  and  emptying  into  a 
salt  lake,  now  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
city  just  mentioned.  The  Araxes  is  now  the  Bend-emir;  and 
the  Medus,  the  Fartvar  or  Sckamtor.  2.  The  Cyrus,  flowing 
hy  Pasargad<E,  and  now  probably  the  Khor. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &c. 

I.  The  Persians,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  Iheir  soil,  were  paitly  nomaues, 
partly  agriculturists.  Herodotus  enumerates  four  nomaJic  or  herdsmen  castes, 
three  agricultural,  and  three  warrior  castes.  These  last  were  called  the  Pa- 
sargada,  Maraphii,  and  MasjAi.  Of  these,  the  Pasargadse  were  the  noblest,  to 
the  chief  clan  of  which,  called  the  Achamenid/c,  the  royal  family  of  Persia  be- 
longed. 

II.  Herodotus  says  tbat  the  Persians  were  originally  called  Ariai,  which  word 
probably  contains  the  same  root  as  Arii,  the  original  name  of  the  Medes,  and 
Arya,  the  word  by  which  Ihe  followers  of  the  Brahmanie  religion  are  designated 
in  Sanscrit.  The  same  root  occurs  in  Aria  and  Ariana,  from  the  latter  of  which 
tlie  modern  Persian  name  Iran  seems  to  be  derived. 

lil.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace  is  preserved,  Persia  appears  to 
have  formed  merely  a  province  of  Hie  great  Assyrian  empire.  On  the  disruption 
of  this  empire  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medea.  The  Median  yoJte  was 
broken  by  Cyrns,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which 
his  successors  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  embraced  the  larger  portion  of  Asia, 
together  with  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  Europe,  and,  in  Africa,  Egypi.  and  the 
neighboring  country  of  Libya.  This  empire  was  overthrown  by  Alexander,  on 
whose  death  Persis  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleucida.  It  was  wrested  from  them 
subsequently  by  the  Parthians,  and  from  these  last  it  afterward  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  SassaniiliB,  or  new  Persian  dynasty. 

Places  in  Peesis. 
1.  Fasargada,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  the  royal  residence  previous  to  the 
founding  of  Persepolis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus  after  his  victory 
overAstyages  the  Mede,  which  he  gained  near  this  place.  The  kings  of  Persia, 
according  to  Plutarch,  were  consecrated  here  by  the  Magi,  and  hero  also  was 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  The  position  of  Pasargadtehasbeen  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. Many  modern  writers,  following  Morier  and  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  have  been 
disposed  to  place  it  in  what  is  now  the  plain  of  Murgkah,  alh)Ut  filty  miles  north- 
east of  Persepolis.  Lassen,  however,  thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  for  it  lo  the 
southeast  of  Persppolis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Darabgherd  at  Farsa.  2,  FersKp- 
Uls,  the  capital  of  Persia,  situate  in  an  extensive  plain  near  the  junction  of  the 
Araxes  and  Medus.  The  Greek  writers  speak  of  its  citadel,  surrounded  by  a 
triple  wall,  and  containing  within  its  inclosure  the  royal  treasury,  palace,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  kings.    The  palace  was  burned  by  Alexander  in  a  fit  of  intos- 
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icaiion,  and  ilifcjtywaa  plundered  by  the  Macedonian  soldiery.  Persepolis  was 
not,  however,  laid  in  ruins  on  lliis  occasion,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  is  men- 
tioned by  subsequent  writers  as  still  existing ;  aud  even  in  a  later  age,  under 
the  sway  of  Mohammedan  princes,  this  city,  with  its  name  changed  to  Islaihar, 
was  their  usual  place  of  residence.  Oriental  historians  say  that  the  Persian 
name  for  Persepolis  was  likewise  Istahkar  or  Eslakkar.  The  ruins  of  Persepo- 
iis,  or,  rather,  apart  of  them,  are  now  called  Tckil-Miiiar,  that  is,  "the  forty  (or 
many)  pillars,"  and  are  described  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels.  3.  GabiE,  an- 
other royal  residence,  near  Pasargada:.     4.  Aspaiana,  probably  the  modern  Is- 


CrtilMANIA, 

I.  Carmania  was  a  large  province,  having  Persis  on  the 
west,  Gedrosia  on  the  east,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mare  Eryth- 
r<eum  to  the  south,  and  Parthia  on  the  north.  It  answers  to 
the  modern  Kerman,  together  mth  the  easternmost  portion  of 
Laristan  and  MogMstan.  The  country  was  little  known  to 
tho  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  acquaintance  with  it 
being  derived  merely  from  Alexander's  march  through  it  to  In- 
dia, and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Seleucidse  having  held 
a  part  of  it  subsequently  under  their  sway. 

II.  The  northern  part  was  a  desert ;  the  remainder  of  the 
country  the  ancients  represent  as  extremely  productive,  espe- 
cially in  grapes,  yielding  clusters  of  these  more  than  two  feet 
long.  The  other  products  were,  gold  in  one  of  the  rivers,  silver, 
copper,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  corn,  salt,  together  with  abundance 

Places  in  Carmania. 

Amoxg  the  places  in  Carmania  deserving  of  mention  wo  may  merely  parlicu- 
larizc  here,  1.  Carmaiui,  the  chief  town,  some  distance  inland,  and  now  Kkamav. 
3.  fformusa,  in  the  district  of  Hanaoxia,  on  the  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  near  the  modem  Minim.  The  promontory  of  ilitrniDson,  near  this 
place,  is  now  Cape  Kuhestek.  The  ancient  name  of  Harmuza  was  corrupted  in 
time  to  Ormtiz,  and  became  the  modern  and  well-known  name  of  the  island  an- 
cicntlycalled  Org-ana.lyingofi'thiscoast,  3.  SuZMone,  on  the  coast,  toward  the 
western  frontier,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  lived  and  still 
live  on  fish.  It  is  now  Landje.  Among  the  islands  offthe  coast  we  may  name, 
1,  Organa,  now  Ormaz,  already  mentioned.  2.  Catiea,  sacred  to  Neptune  and 
Venus,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  brought  yeariy  offerings;  now 
Eisch  or  Kmn.  3.  OSracla,  a  large  and  fruitful  island,  containing  thq  tomb  of 
King  Erythras,  who  once  ruled  over  all  these  shores,  and  after  whom  the  Mare 
Erythraum  Was  named.     It  is  now  Dsjume  or  Khiahme. 

GEDROSIA. 

I.  Gedrusia  lay  between  Carmania  and  India,  having  the 
Mare  Erythrmum  on  the  south,  and  running  back  an  far  as 
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Aria  on  the  north.  The  northern  part  was  mounjainous,  and 
tolerably  productive ;  but  the  southern  portion,  lying  along  the 
coast,  was  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  desert.  The  whole 
country  answers  to  the  modern  Mekran,  one  of  the  provinces 
of  BeloocMstan. 

n.  According  to  Strabo,  the  southern  part  of  Gedrosia 
abounded  in  aromatics,  especially  nard  and  myrrh.  The  coast 
was  inhabited  by  the  Ichtliyophagi,  a  name  given  to  these  tribes 
by  the  Greeks,  from  their  living  entirely  on  fish.  They  were 
a  different  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts, 
which  would  seera  to  have  been  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Arii. 

III.  The  array  of  Alexander  marched  through  southern  Ge- 
drosia on  their  return  from  India,  and  suffered  great  hardships 
from  scarcity  of  water  and  from  the  columns  of  moving  sand. 
The  armies  of  Semiramis  and  Cyrus,  long  before  this,  arc  said 
to  have  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  same  causes. 


I.  Media  was  bounded  on  tiie  north  by  Armenia,  on  the  south 
by  Susiana  and  Persis,  on  the  west  by  Assyria,  and  on  the 
east  by  Parthia,  It  answers  now  to  Azerbijan,  Shirvan, 
Ghilan,  the  western  half  of  Mazanderan,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Irak.  It  was  divided  into  three  great  districts,  name- 
ly, Southern  or  Great  Media,  Media  AtropaUne,  or  the  north- 
western part,  and  Northern  Mediae 

II.  The  ancient  writers  with  one  voice  extol  the  productive- 
ness of  Media,  especially  of  the  district  of  Atropatene.  It 
yielded  grain,  honey,  oranges,  citron,  salt,  wine,  figs,  silphium, 
excellent  horses,  &c.  Its  great  productiveness,  together  with 
its  excellent  and  numerous  population,  and  also  its  being  de- 
fended on  every  side  by  mountain  chains,  made  Media  one  of 
the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  On  the 
northern  borders  was  the  chain  aiMons  Caspius  ;  on  the  west- 
ern  and  southern,  that  of  ilfoms  Parachoathras ;  on  the  east, 
that  of  Mons  Zagrits  ;  and  branching  off  from  this  in  a  north- 
western direction  was  Mons  lasonius.  The  rivers  were  unim- 
portant. In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  country  was  a  large 
Bait  lalie  called  Spauta,  now  the  Lake  oi'  Urmi. 
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Inhabitakts,  History,  &c. 

I.  According  to  Herodotus,  ihe  Medes  were  originally  called  Arii,  a  word 
which  contains  the  same  root  as  Ar-lmi,  the  anciSnt  name  of  Ihe  Persians.  Me- 
dia originally  formed  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  its  history  as  an  inde- 
Iiendent  kingdom  is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotus  and  Cteaias  as  to  render 
it  prohahle  that  the  latter  must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  eastern  Asia. 

II.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  there  were  four  kings  of  Media, 
namely,  I.  Deioces,  who  reigned  B.C.  710-657.  3.  Fkraarlea,  B.C.  667-635,  who 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians,  and  many  other 
nations,  and  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  3.  Cijsx- 
area,  B.C.  635-595,  who  completeiy  organized  the  military  force  of  the  empire, 
and  extended  its  boundaries  as  far  west  as  the  Halys.  He  also  took  Nineveh, 
and  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  4.  Astyages,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  de- 
throned by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian  province. 

Places  in  Great  Media. 
1.  ftiaiana,  or,  more  correctly,  jl^iaiiran,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  found- 
ed by  Deioces,  and  situated  in  a  plain  atthefoot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called  Oron- 
tis.  It  was  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and  consisted  of  seven  inclosures  or 
wails,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  each  of  a  dlfTerent  color,  the  sixth  being 
silvered  and  the  seventh  gilt.  Ecbatana,  being  in  a  high  and  mountainous  conn- 
try,  was  a  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Arsacidse  or  Parthian  kings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sassanian  or  new 
Persian  dynasty.  It  existed  as  a  large  and  fortified  city  down. even  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Hamadan.  3.  Rhaga, 
to  the  northeast  of  Ecbatana,  and  near  the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  the  largest 
city  in  Media,  Seleucus  Nicator  rebuilt  it  on  its  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  changed  the  name  to  Europua.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
Parthian  wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  who  called  it  Arsacia.  It  still  existed  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  Jiai,  but  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Tartars.  This  city  is  often  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobit,  as  the  place  where 
many  of  the  Jews  resided  who  had  been  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser. 
Near  Rhaga;  was  the  Nissan  plain,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,  which 
were  considered  in  ancient  times  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us  that  there 
were  Hily  thousand  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that 
there  were  formerly  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  3.  Bagisiana. 
to  the  southwest  of  Ecbatana,  on  the  great  commercial  road  leading  jrom  the 
latter  city  to  Ctesiphon.  It  is  now  Bekistun.  The  name  Bagisiana  is  said  to 
wean  "  the  place  of  the  Bagas,"  or  deities,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was 
Mount  Bagiatanvs,  which  the  Greeks  made  sacred  to  Jupiter.  This  mountain 
isnowmorecorreclly  termed  the  "sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  to  the 
ancients,  it  had  the  figure  of  Semiramis  cut  upon  it,  with  a  Syrian  inscription. 
Major  Rawlinson,  however,  has  placed  the  matter  recently  in  its  true  light,  and 
has  shown  the  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  is  in  cuneiform  characters,  to  have 
been  executed  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  to  be  intended  to  mark  not  only 
'.he  progress,  bnt  the  permanent  establishment  of  hia  power.  The  sculptured 
^gutes  represent  Ormuzd,  the  Persian  deity,  Darius,  and  his  vanquished  foes 

Places  in  Atropateke, 

AtropaUne,  or  the  northwestern  part  of  the  coontry,  derived  its  name  from 

Atropates,  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  made 
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liiniself  independent,  anJ  touk  the  title  of  king,  which  his  successors  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period.  We  have  here,  1,  Gasit,  the  chief  city,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Lake  Spaula,  and  the  aummer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atropatene.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Shah  Abbas.  Gaza  Jay  between  the  present  Tabris  (or  Tm- 
hretz)  and  Miami.  3.  Phraala  or  Praaspa,  to  the  southeast,  a  fortified  place, 
situate  on  a  height,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the  kings.  Its  site  is  a  few 
miles  to  the  southeaat  of  Ardebil.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  Atropatene  was 
the  district  of  Maliane,  inhabited  by  the  Maliani,  with  whom  the  Cardachi  and 
Caspii  were  connected.  The  principal  places  here  were,  1.  Nande,  now  Selmas. 
2.  Nasada,  near  the  delile  now  called  Derbendrpusi ;  and,  3.  Aiinza,  near  the 
modern  Tahar. 

NORTH  MEDIA. 
Of  this  district  little  is  known.  It  was  occupied  by  several  warlike  and  in- 
dependent tribes,  among  whom  we  may  name,  I.  The  Caspii,  among  the  Manta 
Cdtpii,  between  the  rivers  Cambyaes  and  Cyrus,  S.  The  Cadaiii,  a  powerfol 
and  warlike  tribe  along  the  Caspian  Sea.  On  their  coast  stood  Cyropolia,  prob- 
ably the  modern  Reskd.  3.  The  Dribyces,  below  the  River  Amardus,  now  the 
Sefid-Eud.  4.  The  Anariaca:,  to  the  east,  near  Hyrcania,  They  possessed  an 
oracle,  the  revelations  of  which  were  made  to  persons  in  their  sleep.  5.  The 
Maidi  or  Amardi,  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  tribe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former, 
and  very  annoying  to  ail  the  tribes  around  by  reason  of  their  predatory  habits. 


I.  This  extensive  province  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mar- 
giana  and  Bactriana,  on  the  west  by  Partkia,  on  the  south  by 
Gedrosia,  and  on  the  east  by  India.  Under  the  name  ol' Aria, 
therefore,  in  this  extended  sense,  are  included  both  the  Paro- 
pamisadm  and  the  province  of  Arackosia,  so  that  Aria  thus  an- 
swers to  part  oiChorasan,  nearly  all  Sedjestan,  together  with 
Afg-hanisian. 

II.  The  more  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yielded  in  particular  a  very  good  kind  of  wine. 
Gold  and  precious  stones,  especially  sapphires,  were  also  found 
here,  in  the  Sanphi  Monies,  now  the  Mountains  of  Sahar,  and 
in  Mom  Bagous,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Paropamisus,  now  the 
Mountains  of  Gaur. 

III.  Among  the  rivers  of  Aria  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
Arius,  now  Heri-Rud,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sand.  2,  The 
Erymandrus,  now  the  Hilmend,  flowing  into  the  Aria  Pains, 
now  the  Lake  of  Zarrak.  3.  The  Arachotus,  now,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  Urghundab,  a  tributary  of  the  Hilmend. 

IV.  The  more  ancient  capital  of  Aria  was  Artacoana,  on  the 
River  Arius,  and  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  later  capital 
Alexandrea  Ariana,  founded  by  Alexander,  or,  more  probably, 
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named  in  honor  of  him.  The  site  of  this  latter  city  is  near  the 
modern  Herat.  Aria,  as  here  used,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  later  and  more  extensive  Ariana,  which  comprised  the 
eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  high  land  of 
Persia. 

Divisions,  &c.,  op  Aria, 

I,  Drangidaa,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the  country,  and  bordering  on 
Gedrosia,  Carmania,  and  the  southeastern  portion  of  Parthia,  lis  principal 
Iribes  were  the  Zarangi  or  Zarangici,  and  the  Ariaspa.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Zarangi  was  FT&phthnsia,  on  the  Erymandrus,  or  Hilmend,  not  far  from  the  mod- 
em Zarend  or  Zarang.  The  Ariaapa  lay  to  the  south  of  the  former,  and  rtere 
also  called  Euergetiz,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Persian  appellation  bestowed 
npon  them  for  the  assistance  which  they  had  offered  to  Cyrus  in  his  march 
through  the  deserts  of  Carmania,  Their  chief  town  was  Ariaspc,  near  the  pres- 
ent I'ulki,  to  the  south  o!  Dv»hak. 

S.  Arackbsia,  a  rich  and  fruitful  land  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  called  by  the 
Parthians  "White  India"  (TfrJin^  Tkcvk^),  on  account  of  the  white  inhabitauis 
that  migrated  hither  from  Osus.  Some,  however,  restrict  this  latter  name  to 
IhediBtrictofCAorfne,  which  Seleucus  had  given  up  to  Sandrocottus,  and  where 
white  inhabitants  therefore  were  ruled  over  by  an  Indian  king.  The  principal 
rity  at  first  was  Aracholns,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  CopiUn,  and  which 
was  built,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Semiramis.  The  latter  capital  was  Alexandria 
or  Alexandreoyolis,  on  the  Rirer  Arachotua.  Its  site  must  have  been  near  GKn- 
'Java,  according  to  Mannert. 

3.  Paropamisada,  a  name  given  to  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Pa- 
ropamisus.  They  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Bactriana,  This  country  was 
the  key  to  Persia  from  India.  The  cities  here  were,  1,  Ortospana,  called  also 
Carara,  probably  the  modern  Cabul.  Three  roads  met  here,  a  northern  one 
from  Bactria,  and  an  eastern  and  a  soulhern  one  from  India.  Hence  the  spot 
was  also  termed  ij  ik  Bukt/juii  rpfodof.  2.  AUxandrea,  a  military  colony  of  the 
Macedonians.     3.  Gausaca,  now  Ghazna,  on  the  Rirer  Dilcn. 

PARTHIA. 

I.  Parthia,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian  Parthijaa  (Uap- 
Ovaia),  meant  originally  the  tract  of  country  hounded  on  the 
north  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  west  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
Perm  and  Carmania,  and  on  the  east  by  Aria.  When  taken, 
however,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  the  term  Parthia  denotes 
all  the  countries  included  in  the  later  Parthian  empire. 

II.  Parthia,  in  its  limited  sense,  was  a  country  partly  mount- 
ainous and  partly  a  sand-waste,  with  a  few  fruitful  valleys  inter- 
spersed. It  never  formed,  therefore,  a  separate  province  under 
the  Persian  dominion,  but  was  attached  to  Hyrcania ;  and  yet 
it  is  remarkable  as  the  parent  country  of  a  race  who  established 
in  after  days  a  powerful  and  extensive  Asiatic  empire. 
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Divisions  of  the  Country,  &C, 
1.  Cijmitene,  a  district  in  the  northwest,  still  called  Comii,  Its  chief  town 
WHS  Tagie,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Labufa,  and  now  the  capital  Dameghan. 
3.  Parikyene,  mOre  in  the  centre,  and  the  primitive  settlement  of  the  race.  Here 
was  Hecatompylon,  the  capital  of  Parthia.  Its  name,  probably  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  some  native  term,  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  all  the  roads  from  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  provilices  of  the  later  Parthian  empire  meeting 
in  this  place.  Throiigh  the  district  of  Parthyene  flowed  the  Zioberis  or  Stiba- 
l&a,  now  Adschi-Su,  into  which  empties  the  Rhidagus,  and  then  the  united 
waters  took  the  name  of  Ckoalres.  3.  Choarene,  a  fruitful  region  on  the  west- 
ern borders,  and  the  pleasantest  portion  of  Parthia.  Its  chief  town  was  Apamca 
Rhagiaiia,  built  by  the  Greeks.  4.  Apavarcticene  or  ApamrlSne,  in  the  southeast. 
Here  was  Dareium,  a  very  strong  city,  founded  by  Arsaces  I.,  and  now  probably 
Deki-Mahamme  d. 

Parthian  History. 

I.  The  Parlhians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Justin, 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language,  ■'  banished"  or  "  exiles."  At  first 
they  were  subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  afterward  to  Alexander,  on  whose 
death  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Eumenes,  and  afterward  became  subject  suc- 
cessively to  Antigonus  and  tlie  Seleuoidte,  until  about  B.C.  356,  when  they  threw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  were  formed  into  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  rule  of  Arsaces  I.,  from  whom  the  succeeding  kings  received  the 
title  ofArsacidce. 

II.  The  reign  of  Arsaces  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  Parthian  empire, 
which  was  gradually  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the 
west,  and  the  Bactrian  in  the  northeast ;  and  at  length  extended  from  the  Ea- 
phrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Oxiis  to  the  Persian  Gulf  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  divided  into  eighteen  satrapies.  This  empire  lasted  from  B.C.  366 
to  A.D.  336,  when  it  yielded  to  the  new  Persian  empire,  or  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 

HYSCANIA. 

I.  Hyrcania  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of 
Scythia,  on  the  south  by  Parthia,  on  the  east  by  Margiana, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  part  o{ Media.  It  was 
surrounded  by,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  mountainous  country, 
tixcept  the  part  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  This  latter 
portion  of  Hyrcania  was  very  fertile,  producing  grapes,  figs,  and 
corn  in  abundance.  The  mountainous  parts  were  covered  with 
fornsts,  containing  numerous  wild  animals,  especially  tigers. 
Bees  also  abounded  here,  and  the  wild  honey  was  extremely 
plentiful. 

II.  Strabo  says  there  were  several  towns  in  this  country, 
and  names  the  most  important  of  them,  but  their  position  can 
not  be  ascertained.  Arrian  mentions  Zadracarfa  as  the  cap- 
ital, the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Carta  of  Strabo,  and  the  Si/- 
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rinx  of  Polybias,  this  last  being  probably  the  Greek  translation 
of  its  name.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the  modern  Jorjan  or 
Gurkan,  northeast  of  Asterabad;  but  this  seems  doubtful. 


Margiana  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oxus  and  the 
deserts  of  Scythia,  on  the  west  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  on 
the  south  by  Aria,  and  on  the  east  by  Bactria.  It  comprised, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Chorasan. 
The  Roman  prisoners  taken  by  the  Parthians  at  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  were  transplanted  to  this  province.  The  country  was 
pantly  productive  and  partly  a  sterile  waste.  It  was  famed  for 
its  wine  and  its  large-sized  clusters  of  grapes. 

The  chief  river,  and  from  which  the  country  derived  its  name,  was  the  Ma:- 
gus,  now  the  Mvrgkab  or  Mera-Rud,  rising  in  the  Monica  Sarijihi,  and  falling 
into  the  Oxus.  The  capital  city  was  Anliochia  Margiana,  huilt  by  Antiochos 
Soler  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city  named  Atexandrea,  which  had  heen  foundeil 
by  Alexander,  but  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  It  was  situated  in  a  pleasing 
and  fertile  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Hero 
the  Romans,  taken  from  Crassus's  army,  were  placed.  It  is  now,  according  to 
Manner!  and  Droysen,  Mcru-Sud  or  Mawnilschak ;  but  rnore  probably,  accord- 
ing to  others,  MawH  or  Schah  Bjehan.  Besides  this  place  we  may  mention 
Nisaa,  to  the  west  The  adjacent  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  native 
district  of  the  famous  Nisiean  horses  of  Media,  to  which  latter  country  the  breed 
would  seem  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Median  kings. 


I.  Bactria  or  Bactnana  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sog- 
diana,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Oxus ;  on  the 
west  by  Margiana,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Aria.  This 
country  was  one  of  considerable  extent,  partly  barren  and 
waste,  but  in  many  parts  of  great  fertility,  watered  by  the 
Oxus  and  its  tributaries,  and  peopled  by  a  brave  and  hardy 
race,  who  were  reckoned  among  the  best  soldiers  in  the  servit^e 
of  Persia  after  Bactria  became  a  Persian  province.  It  answeis 
now  to  the  modern  Balkh. 

II.  The  principal  river  was  the  Oxus,  now  the  Amoo  or  Ji- 
hon  (p.  606),  among  the  tributaries  of  which  may  be  named, 

1.  The  Dargidus  or  Bactrus,  now  the  Balkh  or  Adirsia  Dsckas. 

2.  The  Arlamis,  now  the  Dakash,  flowing  into,  3.  the  Zarias- 
pis,  now  probably  the  Zuhrab. 
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Places  in  Bactria. 
1.  Baclra.  the  capital  city,  situate  on  the  River  Baclrus,  and  now  Balkk. 
Suabo  and  Pliny  make  its  earlier  name  1o  have  been  Zariaspa,  but  Arrian  and 
Ptolemy  more  correctly  distinguish  between  the  two  places.  3.  Zariaspa,  now 
probably  Haxaraif.  Burnes  ia  in  favor  of  Schehr  Subs.  3.  Vomits,  nest  to 
Bactra  the  most  important  city  of  the  land.  It  had  a  strong  and  lolly  citadel. 
Mannert  errs  in  making  Aornus  the  citadel  of  Bactra.  Wilson  regards  the  name 
Aiirm:s  as  of  Sanscrit  origin  (jlicarana),  and  meaning  "  an  inclosure"  or  "  slock- 

HisTORY  OF   Bactria. 

I.  Of  Bactria  little  is  known  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander.  In  ^  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  Bactrians  paid  a  tribute  to 
that  monarch  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  Ihere 
were  Bactrians  in  tile  army  which  he  led  against  Greece.  The  province  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of  Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Co- 
domannus.  In  the  final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  at  the  battle  of 
ArbeJa,  there  was  a  body  of  Bactrians  in  his  service,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria. 

II.  Ajliir  the  conquest  of  Bactria  by  Alexander,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  gave 
to  his  Grei^k  mercenaries,  and  to  such  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  until,  from 
age  or  wounds,  for  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  col- 
ony of  Bactria,  to  which  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  countries  were  ad- 
mitted. This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest  settlement  of  Greeks  in  Bactria ; 
for  the  first  Darius  transported  thither  a  number  of  Greeks  from  Barce,  in  Af- 
lica ;  and  tlie  BranohidEc  also,  from  Ionia,  were  planted  here  by  Xerxes, 

Hi.  From  thedeathof  Alexander,  323  B.C.,  to  B.C.  255,  Bactria  formed  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  and  was  governed  by  lieu- 
tenants. About  the  last-mentioned  date,  Theodatus,  in  the  reign  of  Anliochus 
II.  of  Syria,  assumed  the  government,  and  founded  an  empire  which  lasted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  A  diflercnce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  names  and 
numbers  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  during  this  period.  The  most  correct 
list  is  that  which  has  been  given  by  Bayer,  in  his  "  Hiatoria  Regni  Gracitmm 
Baclriani,"  Petropol.,  1739. 

SOGDIANA. 

Sogdiana  lay  between  the  upper  Oxus  and  the  upper  lax- 
artes,  by  which  latter  river  it  was  separated  from  Central  Asia. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Scythia  and  the  Oxii  Monies, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Monies  Comedo.  It  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  Turkeslan,  and  also  the  kingdom 
of  Bukhara,  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  latter  of  which  is 
still  called  Sogd,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  paradises 
of  the  East 

The  river  laxartcs,  now  the  Sir,  has  already  been  described  (p,  60S).  Among 
its  tributaries  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The  Deiruis,  now  Marghinan.  2,  The  Baa- 
calis,  now  the  Fertan.  Among  the  cities,  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  coun- 
try, the  following  deserve  notice :  1.  Mardcanda,  less  correctly  Faracatida,  now 
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Samarcand,  on  the  River  Polt/timelus,  now  the  Sogd.  2.  Cyresckata,  the  last 
city  of  Cyrus's  dominions  in  this  quarter,  situate  to  the  northeast  of  the  former, 
in  the  mounlams  about  the  laxartes.  It  was  built  by  Cyrus,  and  had  a  etron^ 
citadel.  Alexander  destroyed  the  place,  but  it  was  afterward  rebuilt.  3.  Gaza, 
between  the  preceding  and  Aiexandrm  Ultima.  It  was  plundered  and  destroyed 
By  the  soldiers  of  Alexander.  4.  Alcxandrea  Ultima  {'A.l^^diiSp^ia  h^'i'"!),  en 
the  laxartes,  founded  by  Alexander  as  a  protection  for  his  dominions  in  this 
quarter  against  the  neighboring  barbarians,  and  peopled  with  Grecian  auxilia- 
ries and  worn-out  Macedonian  veterans.  It  stood  near  the  modern  Khodjcnd. 
E.  Akzandrea  Oxiana„lo  the  southwest  of  the  preceding,  on  the  River  Osus. 
near  the  spot  where  the  modern  Karschi  stands. 

The  rude  and,  for  the  most  part,  free  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes  and 
Oxus,  and  in  the  mountains  between  those  streams,  were  divided  into  two  raccs- 
The  Doha  or  Das,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  inthe  desert  toward 
Ihe  Caspian  Sea,  were  Tartar  tribes,  Turkomans,  &c.  The  Masiageia  and 
Sflcffi,  in  the  east,  occupied,  the  former  the  country  of  thd  Kirgish  Tartars,  the 
latter  Little  Batkaria,  &c.  The  Sacffi  were  nomads,  and  the  ancestors,  probably, 
of  the  modern  Afghani.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  given  the  name  of  Saca 
to  all  races  of  Tartar  origin,  and  that  of  Massageta  to  those  of  Mongol  origin. 

(B,|     SOUTHEASTERN  ASIA. 

I.  India  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum 
and  pari  of  Serica,  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  the  SintB  and 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Mare  Erythrisum,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mare  Erythrawm  and  Aria.  It  was  di- 
vided by  Ptolemy  the  geographer  into  two  great  parts,  namely, 
India  intra  Gang-em,  or  India  west  of  the  Ganges,  and  India 
extra  Gang-em,  or  India  east  of  the  Ganges.  Under  this  latter 
name  was  included  what  answers  now  not  only  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  India,  but  also  Thibet,  the  Birman  Empire,  Ava, 
Sumatra,  Java,  &;c. 

II.  Among  the  mountains  of  India  may  be  mentioned,  1.  The 
range  called  Paropamims,  and  now  Hindu  Cush,  coming  in 
from  the  northwest,  and  separating  India  in  that  quarter  from 
Bactria.  2.  Emodi  Monies,  the  eastern  continuation  of  the 
preceding,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  o{  Himma- 
.leh.  3.  Imaus,  running  on  from  the  Emodi  Monies  into  the 
remote  east,  and  separating  India  from  Scythia.  It  is  now,  in 
part,  the  Himalaya  range  or  Himmaleh  Mountains. 

ni.  Among  the  rivers  of  India  may  be  named,  1,  The  Indus 
(p.  605).  2.  The  Ganges  (p.  605).  3.  The  Mophis,  now  the 
Mhye  or  Mahi,  flowing  into  the  Barygazenus  Sinus  or  Gulf 
of  Camhay.  4.  The  Namadus,  now  Nerbuddah,  flowing  into 
the  same  gulf     5.  The  Nanaguna,  now  the  Taptee,  flowing 
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into  the  same  gulf.  6.  The  Chaberis,  now  the  Caverp,  emp- 
tying into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  or  Bay  of  Bfingal.  7.  The 
McEsolttS,  to  the  north,  now  the  Krisknah  or  Kistna/i.  8.  The 
Goaris,  now  the  Godavery.  9.  The  Mandas,  now  iUaAanMrf- 
c/y.  10.  The  Doanas,  now  jlwa,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sinus  Gangeticus.  11.  The  Dorms,  now  Pegu.  12.  The 
Serus,  now  Menam,  emptying  into  the  Sinus  Magnus  or 
Gu/f  of  Siam. 

India  how  fab  known  to  the   Western  Nations. 

I.  Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  nations  of  Asia  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  earliest  historical  times.  This  trade  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Arabians,  who  hrought  the  produce  of  India 
from  the  Malabar  coast  to  Hadramaul  in  the  Bonthweslem  part  of  Arabia,  or  to 
Geira  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  froni  which  places  it  was  carried  by  means  of  cara- 
vans to  Peira,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Phcenlcian  merchants.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  Indian  articles  was  also  brought  froni  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates 
as  tar  as  Circesium  or  Thapaacus,  and  thence  carried  across  the  Syrian  desert 
into  Phcenicia.  The  conquest  of  Idumaea  by  David  gave  the  Jews  possession 
of  the  harbors  of  Elalh  and  Ezion-geher  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  ships 
satled  to  Ophir,  which  was  probably  an  emporium  of  llie  African  and  Indian 
trade  in  Arabia. 

li.  The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  respecting  India  previous  to 
the  time  of  Alexander  was  but  scanty,  being  confined  to  the  parts  west  of  the 
Ganges.  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  merely  relate  what  they  had  collected  from  the 
Persians,  whose  monarch,  Darius  Hystaspis,  had  penetrated  into  the  PaBJab; 
such  are  the  descriptions  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  that  country,  its  Hae  wools, 
the  bold  and  strong  dogs  of  the  Fanjai,  the  crocodiles  of  the  Indus,  Sea. 

in.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  into  India  first  gave  the  Greeks  a  correct 
idea  of  the  western  parts  of  that  country.  Alexander  did  not  advance  farther 
than  the  Uyphasis ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and 
afterward  sentNcarchus  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  Panjab  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion, 
by  many  independent  nations,  who  were  as  distinguished  for  their  courage  as 
their  descendants  the  Rajpoots. 

IV.  After  the  death  of  Alexander.  Seleuous  made  war  against  Sandracottus. 
king  of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  the  first 
Greek  who  advanced  as  far  as  that  river.  This  Sandracottus  is  probably  the 
Chandragupta  of  the  Hindus.  Megaalhenes,  and  after  him  Daimachua,  embas- 
sadors of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  resided  for  many  years  at  Palibothra,  the  capital 
of  the  Prasii,  which  stood,  probably,  near  the  modem  Palna.  From  the  work 
whichMegasthenes  wrote  on  India,  later  writers,  even  in  tho  time  of  the  Roman 
empire,  such  as  Slraho  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  their- principal  knowl- 
edge of  the  country. 

V.  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of  India  beyond  Caps  Cu- 
mbrin  was  exceedingly  vague  and  defective.  Strabo  describes  the  Ganges  as 
riowing  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth ;  and  though  Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of  Indian 
nations,  which  had  not  previously  been  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writer,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  any  part  of  India  except  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  western  coast  by  Arrian,  Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  one  hundred 
years  later  than  Pliny,  gives  ns  the  names  of  many  towns  on  the  Coroniandel 
coast  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attempts  to  describe 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determ- 
ining the  position  of  any  of  the  places  enumerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  peninsula,  which,  according  to  him, 
stretched  in  lis  length  from  west  to  east  instead  of  from  north  to  south.  Ptol- 
emy appears  to  have  derived  hie  information  from  the  Alexandrine  merchants, 
who  only  sailed  to  the  Malabar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  still  less  of  the  ci 
yond  the  Ganges. 

From  what  has  been  remarked,  our  notice  of  places  in  India  must  i 
be  a  very  brief  one.     In  giving  them,  we  shall  follow  the  two  main  divisions. 

Places  ik  India  intra  Gangem. 
1.  Nagara,  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  now  Nagar.  It  was  also  called  by 
the  Greeks  Nysa  and  Dionysopola.  2.  Taxila,  to  the  northeast,  the  residence 
of  King  Taxiles  when  Alexander  invaded  India.  Some  make  it  answer  to  the 
modern  Alloc!:,  but  incorrectly.  3.  Caspira,  to  the  northeast,  the  capital  of  the 
Caspimi,  whose  country  answered  to  a  part  of  Casckmire.  4.  Bucephdla,  on  the 
Hydaspes,  founded  by  Alexander  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  Bucephalus  died 
of  old  age.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modern  village  of  Mung.  6.  Mcaa, 
on  the  same  river,  and  opposite  Bucephala.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  here  over  Porus.  The  ruins  are  probably  those 
at  Udinagur.  6.  Akxandri  Arm,  altars,  twelve  in  number,  erected  by  Alexan- 
der on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  to  mark  the  limit  of  his  progress  eastward 
7.  Mallorum  Metropolis,  the  capital  of  the  Malli,  a  people  with  whom  Alexander 
eame  into  contact  when  descending  the  Indus.  It  answers  probably  to  the  mod- 
ern MouUan,  The .Oiydrocai  were  lower  down  the  river,  at  the  attack  on  whose 
capital,  probably  the  modern  Oatch,  Alexander  endangered  his  life.  8.  Faltala, 
in  the  island  or  delta  of  PattaUne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Its  site  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  modern  Talta-  The  country  from  Pattalene  upward,  along  both 
banks  of  the  InduH,  was  called  Indoscytkia,  from  the  Scythian  tribes  which  had 
settled  there  after  they  had  overthrown  the  Bactrian  empire.  The  Sinus  CarUU 
or  Irinua,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  now  the  Gulf  of  CuUk.  We'thcn 
come  to  the  peninsula  of  Larice,  now  Guzerat,  the  gulf  below  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  coast  below  this  was  called  Dachinabadet,  fium  da 
fMnoa,  "south,"  the  Sanscrit  dakscMna,  whence  is  derived  the  modern  name 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  passing  by  Taprobane,  now  Cajlon,  which 
will  be  considered  along  with  the  other  Indian  isles,  we  may  name,  1.  Cotchi, 
now  Collaioor,  with  the  Cory  Promonluriam  near  it,  now  Ramanan  Kkor,  and 
whence  comes  the  modern  name  CoromantUl  given  to  the  whole  coast.  Inland 
was  the  kingdom  of  Pandion,  famed  for  its  pearl  trade.  The  Sinus  Agaricut 
is  now  Polk's  Bay.  S.  Matanga,  now  Madras.  3.  Maliarpha,  now  Matiapur. 
i.  Masolia,  a  district  famed  for  its  diamond  mines.  Above,  on  the  coast,  were 
the  Calinga,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem  city  of  Colin- 
gapalam.  5.  Gangs,  the  capital  of  the  Gangarida,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
Ganges,  near  its  mouth,  and  a  great  mart  for  cotton  stuf^,  nard,  Chinese  wares, 
&c.  Above  the  Gangaridte  were  the  Prasii,  whose  capital  waa  Palibothra  (in 
Sanscrit  Palatiputra),  the  residence  of  Sandracottus.     The  position  of  this  cifv 
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Das  been  much  disputed.  Robmaon  places  it  at  Allahaiad,  but  Rennet,  more 
correctly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Patna,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Seine,  the  ancient  Sonus  or  Erannaloas. 

Places  in  India  extra  Gamgem, 
India,  beyond  the  Ganges  was  very  little  known.  What  was  called  the  island 
of  Chryie  corresponds  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Ava ;  and  the  Aurea  Chcrsone- 
sus,  either  to  Malacca,  as  D'Anville,  Rennel,  and  Manner!  think,  or  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  Pega,  as  Gosselin  and  some  others  maintain.  We  may  name,  be- 
sides, 1.  Penidpotit,  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Candd,  3,  Tacoeanna,  now 
Arracen.  3.  Tamaia,  a  trading-place  on  the  western  coast  of  Pegu,  now  Buto- 
lan.  4.  Berobc,  near  the  modern  Tavay,  in  Siam.  5.  Tacola,  in  the  Aurea  Cher- 
soaesus.  6.  Saianna,  a  trading-place,  near  the  modern  Tantan  Vdha.  7,  Ba- 
longa,  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  noted  place  for  pirates.  8.  Corlatka,  capital  of 
the  Dooni, 

Islands  of  India. 

I.  TapTohme,  now  Ceyltm.  Ptolemy  says  it  was  also  called  SaUce,  and  that 
this  last  was  the  nalira  denomination  of  the  island.  In  Sanscrit  writings  it 
is  called  Lunta,  "holy"  or  "resplendent;"  in  the  Singalese  annals,  Siiihala- 
dwipa,  or  "  the  island  of  lions."  The  Arabs  name  it  Sertndib,  which  is  only  a 
corrnption  of  the  genuine  name ;  and  the  Portuguese,  Selan,  whence  oar  Ceylon, 

II,  Jabadii  InsitUe,  now  Jdiia.  The  ancient  name  signified,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, "  Barley  Island,"  in  consequence  of  its  great  fertility  in  this  species  of 
grain.     The  same  writer  says  that  it  also  yielded  gold. 

in.  SafyroTum  Insula  Ires,  now  Borneo,  Palawan,  and  Celebes.  Ptolemy  says 
the  inhabitants  had  the  form  of  Satyrs,  whence  the  name  of  the  islands. 

IV.  Mamola  Imvlee  decern,  now  the  Philippine  islands,  named  from  their  io- 
habitahts  the  Maniotit,  who  were  anthropophagous. 


The  country  of  the  Sinte,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Serica,  on  the  west  by  India,  and  on  the  east 
by  unknown  regions.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  Cambodia, 
Cochin-  China,  &c.  Even  in  these  early  periods,  entrance  into 
the  -counkry  was  forbidden  to  foreigners,  so  that  Ptolemy  only 
knew  of  their  chief  place,  Acadara,  probably  the  modern  Lao. 

There  was  also  another  nation  named  Sines,  to  the  east  of 
Serica,  who  were  probably  settled  in  Shen-si,  the  most  west- 
erly province  of  China,  immediately  adjoining  t'he  great  wall. 
In  this  province  was  a  kingdom  called  Tsin,  which  probably 
gave  name  to  these  Sin(B. 

2.   CENTRAL  ASIA. 

SABHATIA  AS1ATICA. 

Sarmatia  Asiatica  was  bounded  on  the  west  hy  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  the  Palus  MiEotis,  and  the  River  Tanais  or 
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Don,  which  last  separated  it  from  Sarmatia  Europea,  alreaily 
described  (p.  235) ;  on  the  southwest  by  the  Euxine  ;  on  the 
south  by  the  range  of  Caucasus,  separating  it  from  Colchis, 
Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian,  the  lower 
part  of  the  JRha  or  Wolga,  and  Scythia  intra  Imaum  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  The  country  was,  for  the 
most  part,  either  mountainous,  or  else  consisted  of  broad  steppe- 
lands,  over  which  roamed  numerous  nomadic  tribes.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Palus  Mmotis 
were  of  more  settled  habits,  and  supported  themselves  by  agri- 
oolture  and  fishing. 

Pkincipal  Tribes. 
Basilicici  Sarmaia:  (BiwiSiKotoi  2op/iuTai).  afound  the  som'ces  of  the  Eha,  aiw 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  Royal  Scythians  of  Herodotus,  3.  Hippophagi,  or 
feeders  on  horse-flosh,  to  the  east.  3.  PMhiropMgi,  or  feeders  on  fir-cores,  to 
the  east  of  (he  upper  part  of  the  Rha.  4.  Perierbidi,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the 
Tanais,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Palus  Maotis.  5.  Siraceni  OT  Siraci, 
another  powerful  nation,  wlio  sent  to  King  Pharnaces  twenty  thousand  horse  as 
ausiliaries.  Tiieir  capital  was  Uspe,  and  they  are  probahly  still  represented  by 
the  Circassians,  who  fled  before  tbe  Alans  and  Huns  into  the  fastnesses  of  Cau- 
casus. 6.  Aorsi,  a  still  more  important  nation,  tbe  Admsi  of  Tacitus.  In  Stra- 
bo's  time  they  roved  in  tiie  more  northern  parts  near  the  Don.  Thej  resided 
originally  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  had  in  their  hands  the 
whole  of  the  transit  trade  in  IndianandBabylonianwares,  which  they  conveyed 
wesCwardoncamcIs  to  the  7'(i;u*JtfiEo(w,  after  receiving  Ihem  from  the  Bactrian 
and  Indian  merchants,  who  brought  them  down  the  Ozus  and  laxarles.  7,  M/tois. 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Paius  Maotis.  They  were  subdivided  into  nu- 
merous small  tribes.  8.  Achai,  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  fabled 
to  have  been  descended  from  a  band  of  Ackai  who  settled  here  after  the  Trojan 
war.  9.  Heniochi,  to  the  cast  of  the  former,  fabled  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
band  of  Spartans,  left  behind  here  bj  the  Argonauts. 

Places  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 
1.  Pilyiis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  its  northeastern  extremity,  and 
of  Grecian  origin.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Henioehi,  but  ailerward  rebuilt,  and 
regarded  fay  the  Romans  as  an  important  frontier  city.  3.  Sinda,  a  commercial 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  belonging  to  the  Sitidi  or  Sindici.  3.  Gorgippia,  inland, 
the  capital  of  the  Sindi,  4.  FhanagSria,  to  the  north,  on  the  Bosporus,  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  city,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  opposite  to  Panlicapaum 
in  the  Taurie  Chersonese.  It  became  subsequently  the  ebiefcity  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bos[>orus,  and  the  staple-place  ef  all  the  wares  brought  down  the  Palus  Mao- 
tii  for  the  people  of  Caucasus.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  sislh  century  by  the 
Huns.  5.  Tanms,  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  at  tbe  southern  mouth  of  the 
River  Tanais,  and  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Palus  Mmotis.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a  great  mart  for  all  the  surrounding  tribes, 
who  here  exchanged  peltries  and  slaves  for  wine,  clothing,  &c.  It  fell  at  last 
under  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  on  attempting  subsequently  to 
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(ree  itself  from  the  yolte, 
gustiis  and  Tiberius.  It  \ 
prosper!  ly. 

COLCHIS. 

Colchis  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
on  the  south  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Iberia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Euxine.  It  comprised  not  only  the  modern  Min- 
grelia,  but  also  a  part  of  Imireti.  The  country  was  very 
fertile,  and  abounded  in  timber  well  adapted  for  ship  building, 
in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  in  flax.  The  inhabitants  were 
famed  for  their  linen  manufactures,  which  formed  a  considera- 
ble article  of  export.  The  name  of  Colchis  appears  in  the  early 
legends  of  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonaute,  and  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Ihhabitahts,  Places,  &o. 

1.  AccoRDiNB  to  Herodotus,  the  Colchi  were  originally  from  Egypt,  and  formed 
part  of  ttie  srmj  with  whicti  Sesostris  invaded  Scythia.  The  curled  hair  and 
BWartliy  complexion,  however,  on  which  the  historian  relies  principally  in  sup- 
port of  his  position,  no  longer  exist  in  modern  Mingrelia.  Ritter,  with  much 
more  probability,  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Colchi  from  India,  Numerous  petty 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers,  forming  in  the  aggregate  the 
Colchian  nation.  Of  these  the  Lazi  may  be  mentioned  here,  since  their  name 
was  afterward  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  Coichians  in  general,  and  from 
them  are  supposed  to  be  descended  the  modem  Lazes,  in  Lazeslan. 

2.  Tlie  chief  river  of  Colchis  was  the  Phdsis,  already  mentioned  (p.  606). 
Among  the  more  important  cities  were,  1.  Dioscurias,  on  the  coast,  an  old  Mi- 
lesian colony,  and  the  centre  of  traffic  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  Under  the 
Romans  it  took^the  name  of  Sebaaloputis,  2.  Sarapana,  to  the  southeast,  a 
strong  fortress,  in  a  narrow  pass  on  the  confines  of  Iberia,  through  which  flowed 
the  Phasis.  It  is  now  Scharapani.  3.  Phdsis,  on  the  southern  hank  of  the  River 
Phasis,  near  its  mouth,  and  founded  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  afterward  incor- 
porated in  Pontus.  4.  ^a,  inland,  the  fabled  residence  of  King  JEeKs,  father  of 
Medea.  It  was  said  to  have  been  situate  on  the  River  Phasis,  and  was  sought 
to  be  identified  with  the  later  Male.  5.  Archai^lis,  the  later  capital  of  the  whole 
country,  in  the  fertile  and  very  populous  district  of  Machiresis,  on  the  confines 
of  Iberia,  It  was  situate  on  a  steep  rock,  accessible  only  on  one  side,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  6,  CutatUium,  a  frontier  fortress  on  the  Phasis,  now  KcU- 
tais,  capital  of  the  modern  Iraireti. 

IBEKIA. 

Iberia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the  souyj 
by  Armenia,  on  the  west  by  Colchis,  and  on  the  east  by  Al- 
bania. It  answers  nearly  to  the  present  Georgia.  The  an- 
cient writers  describe  the  country  as  extremely  fertife,  well 
peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  as  having  made  some  progress  in 
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civilization.  The  central  part  was  a  plain,  watered  by  the 
River  Cyrus  and  its  branches.  LuouUus  and  Pompey  first 
carried  the  Eonian  arms  into  Iberia.  Eutropius  says  that  the 
King  of  Iberia  paid  homage  to  Trajan,  who  at  the  saine  time 
gave  a  king  to  the  neighboring  country  of  Albania. 

Places  in  Iberia. 
1.  Harmonica,  on  the  River  Cyrus,  near  the  modern  DigoH.  S.  Smmara,  on 
the  Rivei  Ardgus,  now  Samlkaura,  near  Tefiii.  3.  Jaroeipaach  l^lovpoei-radx),  a 
strong  fortress,  near  the  sources  of  the  ^ragTis,  and  commanding  the  pass  called 
Pyiis  Cakcaiia  (less  correctly  PyU  Caspian)  leading  through  the  range  of  Cau- 
casus from  the  modem  Mosdok  to  Tejtia.  It  is  a  narrow  valley  of  four  days' 
journey.  Pliny  calls  the  pass  an  enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be  ahnosl  sufficient  to  close. 
The  pass  is  now  called  Darid. 

ALBANIA. 

Albania  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Caucasus,  on  the 
east  by  the  Caspian,  on  the  west  by  Iberia,  and  on  the  south 
by  Armenia.  It  answers  now  to  Daghestan  and  Lazestan. 
The  Romans  were  best  acquainted  with  the  southern  part, 
wbich  Strabo  describes  as  a  kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility 
and  mildness  of  climate  gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt.  Tra- 
jan's expeditions  made  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  bet- 
ter known. 

Inhabitants,  Places,  &c. 

1,  ALBiNi*  evidently  derives  its  name  from  its  mountainous  character  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts,  the  root  of  the  term  being  the  Celtic  Alph  or  Alb  (p. 
158).  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  of  Scythian  origin,  probably  a  branch 
of  the  Massagetie,  and  the  progenitors  of  the  European  Alani. 

3.  Among  the  places  in  Albania  we  may  name,  1.  Gaiara,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus,  near  the  naphtha  sources  of  the 
modern  Baku.  2,  Alhana,  on  the  coast,  north  of  the  Elver  AHanus.  3  Ca- 
mcchia,  now  Shamackia,  in  the  modern  SdiirTnaa.  i.  Ckabala  or  Cabalaca,  near 
tbe  Albanian  pass,  or  Pyla  Alliania,  This,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  is 
now  the  pass  of  Derbend,  aiong  the  shore  of  the  Caspian.  It  seems  more  cor- 
rect, however,  to  make  it  a  defile  passing  through  the  tenilory  of  Ooma-Khan, 
along  the  frontier  of  Dagheslan. 

SCYTHIA 
I.  The  term  Scythia  was  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Europe,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  restricted  to  that  country.  This  Scythia  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
a  square,  of  whicb  each  side  measured  four  thousand  stadia,  one  side  being  two 
thousand  stadia  from  the  liter  to  the  Borystkenes,  and  two  thousand  fram  the 
Boiysthenes  to  the  Palus  M<cotia,  both  measurements  being  along  tbe  coast ; 
and  another  side  being  four  thousand  stadia,  measured  from  the  Euxtne  to  the 
Metanchlani.    There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the  boundaries  of 
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the  Scythia  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  teiTas  to  liave  com- 
prised (lie  southeastern  part  of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
the  Tanait  or  Don. 

H.  DifTerent  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  Scythians  ;  bat  '.he 
statement  which  Herodotus  considered  the  most  probable  ascribed  lo  them  ar. 
Asiatic  origin.  According  to  this  account,  Ihey  were  drivrn  from  their  settlii- 
ments  to  the  north  of  the  Araxes  by  the  Massageta;,  and,  after  crossing  that 
river,  descended  into  Europe,  and  drove  out  the  Cimmerians  from  the  country 
which  was  afterward  called  Scythia.  The  dale  of  their  migration  into  Europe 
may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  tlie  irruption  of  the  Cimmerians 
intoLydiain  the  reign  ofArdys  (about  B.C.  640)  was  the  immediate  consequence 
of  their  defeat  by  the  Scythians. 

HI.  The  Scytliiana  seem  to  have  been  a  Mongolian  people  from  the  descrip- 
tion which  Hippocrates  gives  of  their  appearance,  and  Herodotus  of  their  cust 
toms  and  habits,  Hippocrates  speaks  of  their  grqss  and  bloated  bodies,  their 
joints  buried  in  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  and  their  scanty  growth  of  hair.  They 
were  divided,  as  the  Mongols  have  always  been,  into  various  hordes,  which  were 
all,  in  (he  time  of  Herodotns,  dependent  on  the  horde  of  ihe  Riiya!  Scythians, 
who  dwelt  above  the  Palus  Meeotis.  The  general  and  genuine  name  of  Iho 
Scythians  is  said  to  have  been  Scdoli ;  the  name  of  Scylha  (laxBai,),  or  Scythi- 
ans, was  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks. 

IV-  The  only  two  important  events  in  the  history  of  Seytliia  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  are,  1.  The  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians  in  the  reign  of  Cy- 
axarcs  (B.C.  635-595),  and  their  conquest  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  which  they  held  for  twenty- eight  years ;  and,  3,  The  invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  which  the  Persians  were  unsuccessfuL 

V.  In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  power.  The  Getie  con- 
quered a  great  portion  of  the  west  of  their  country;  and  the  SauromatEe  pressed 
npon  them  from  the  east.  The  latter  of  these  eventually  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Sarmatia  to  the  whole 
country.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  people  i 
their  place  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and  the  Scythian 
name  was  confined  to  the  most  remote  and  unknown  tribes  of  the  north. 

VI.  The  name  of  Scytkia  began  to  be  applied  to  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  in 
the  Macedonian  period.  Herodotus  distinctly  separates  from  Scythia  aU  na 
tions  east  of  the  Tanaia,  such  as  the  ThyssagettE,  lascdonia,  &c.,  and  this  fixed 
use  of  the  word  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquest  of  Asia. 
But  when  the  Macedonians  found  on  the  laiartea  nations  resembling  the  Scyth- 
ians, they  gave  the  name  of  Sc^Ma  to  this  part  of  Asia,  and  thus  an  Asiatic 
Scythia  was  supposed  lying  to  the  east  of  the  true  one.  This  is  the  Scythia 
Proper  of  Strabo,  as  the  ancient  Scythia  had  in  his  time  become  Sarmalia. 

Vn.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ikh..  of  Scylhia  was  given  to  the  country 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Scrka.  It  was  bounded  on  the  souih  by  H^- 
cania.,  Margiana,  Sogdiana,  and  India.  Its  limits  to  the  north  were  undefined. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Imaus,  now  Altai  and  Chaliai,  a  range  of 
mountains  running  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  Himalaya.  The  west- 
ern part  was  called  Scythia  intra  Jmaiim,  and  the  eastern  Scylhia  extra  Imavtn. 
SERICA. 

I,  Serica  was  bounded  on  ihe  west  by  Scythia  extra  Imaitm,  on  the  east  by 
the  Sinee,  on  the  north  by  a  Terra  Incognita,  and  on  the  south  by  India  extra 
Gmigcm     It  comprised,  thcrefure,  the  modern  B-acharia,  Kotschoici,  and  a  parr 
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of  nerlhicesleni  China.  It  is  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  surrouDded 
and  traversed  by  mountainB,  as,  for  instance,  the  Moniei  Auxacii,  a  part  of  the 
chain  o[  Altai,  on  the  north ;  the  Montei  Atmirsi,  the  western  part  of  the  modem 
DarUri  chain,  in  the  central  parts ;  and  the  Montei  Caiii,  now  a  part  of  the 
Khara  range,  and  likewise  Mount  Ottoracorras,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Emn- 
di  Monies,  in  the  south.  The  principal  rivers  were,  1.  The  (Echardes,  probaWy 
the  modern  SeUnga;  and,  3.  The  Baalea  or  Bautistia,  now  the  Hoang-Ho. 

II.  Serica  means  the  land  of  the  Ssrci ;  the  appellation  Seres,  however,  was 
not  the  native  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  but  one  given  them  from 
tho  silk,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  their  country  was  famous  among  the 
western  nations,  and  which  formed  their  great  article  of  export.  The  root  of 
the  term  is  the  Greek  word  c^p,  "  a  silk-worm,"  itself  probably  of  Oriental 
origin.  The  introduction  of  the  culture  of  silk  into  Europe  did  not  lake  place 
until  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  when  some  eggs  of  the  silk-worm 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  two  monks,  who  also  furnished  the  requisite 
information  for  the  mode  of  manufacturing  silk. 

III.  The  principal  nation  in  Serica  was  the  hscdones,  whose  capital  was 
Sera,  which  Maunert  makes  identical  with  Singan,  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Siken  si.     Heercn,  however,  declares  in  favor  nf  Pekiti. 


AFRICA. 
1.  Name. 

I.  Toe  name  Africa  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  tlic 
Romans,  who  gave  this  appellation  originally  to  the  country 
around  Carthage,  the  first  part  of  the  continent  with  whicli 
they  became  acquainted,  and  the  term  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  small  Carthaginian  district  on  the  northern  coaSt. 
Hence,  even  when  the  Dame  had  become  applied  to  the  whole 
■iontinent,  Hiere  stiU  remained,  in  Roman  geography,  the  dis- 
trict of  Africa  Propria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Tunis  and  part  of  Tripoli. 

II.  The  Greelc  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  always  call  the 
continent  of  Africa  by  the  name  of  Libya  (^  AiSvij),  an  appel- 
lation often  employed  in  this  same  sense  by  the  Roman  poets ; 
whereas  the  Roman  prose  writers,  when  they  make  use  of  the 
term  Libya,  merely  mean  by  it  the  region  extending  along  the 
coast  from  the  Syrtis  Major  to  Egypt,  and  stretching  inland 
to  the  deeert. 

2.  Progressive  Geography. 

I.  Herobotos,  the  earliest  extant  Greek  author  who  has  transmitted  to  us 

any  information  aboui  Africa,  has  given  a  proof  of  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
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in  ihe  f.outli  jEihiopians.  Egypt,  according  to  his  system,  hardly  belongs  to 
Afrina,  hM  lies  lite  an  isolated  slip  between  the  two  adjacent  continents.  He 
considered  Africa  ae  terminating  nortti  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and  asserts  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  water  except  at  the  narrow  neck  now  called  the  IsiJimua 
of  Sar.s.  One  reason  for  this  latter  belief  was  apparently  the  stofy  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  by  sonjo  Phcenieiana,  in  the  reign  and  by  the  orders  of 
Neciio,  king  of  Egypt,  between  B.C.  610  and  594.  The  truth  of  this  story  is 
now  regarded  as  extremely  doubtful. 

II.  Another- ancient  voyage,  somewhat  better  authenticated,  is  that  made  by 
the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  who  is  smd  to  have  sailed  from  Carthage  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco.  From  the  account  of  this 
voyage  which  iias  come  down  to  us,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  passed  consid- 
erably to  the  south  of  the  Senegal  River,  but  hardly  further  than  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leom.  The  period  of  this  voyage  is  tincertain  ;  it  was  probably  before 
B  U.  500. 

III.  When  the  Greeks  were  settled  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus 
(B.C.  3S3),  they  necessarily  becaroe  better  acquainted  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  course  of  the  Nile ;  and  from  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  extension  of  that 
trails  with  India,  by  which  the  products  of  the  great  Asiatic  peninsula  were 
more  generally  diffused  over  the  ancient  world.  One  of  the  most  curious  docu- 
ments witb  respect  to  ancient  navigation  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  con- 
tained*in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythnean  Sea,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Arrian.  This  work,  which  was  probably  compiled  from  various  log-books  and 
journals,  may  be  assigned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  perhaps  to 
an  earlier  period.  The  extreme  south  point  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is 
Rhapla,  probably  the  modern  Quiloa. 

IV.  From  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  it  appears  that  the 
coast  of  western  Africa  was  known,  probably  through  the  navigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  as  far  as  to  11°  north  of  the  line.  Whether  the  an- 
cient geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  River  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger,  can 
not  be  determined  positively,  although  probability  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  tbia 
opinion.  The  story  related  by,  Herodotus  concerning  the  young  Nasamonians 
IS  entitled  to  great  respect,  because  there  are  real  facts  corresponding  to  the 
description  given  by  them  of  the  country  which  they  explored.  Besides,  it  can 
hardly  be  imagined  that  the  powerful  state  of  Carthage,  which  employed  so 
many  elephants  in  war,  and  carried  on  so  extensive  a  commerce,  could  be  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  countries  in  question. 

V.  When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  northern  Africa,  we  might  expect 
to  find  them  attempting,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  to  enlarge  their  empire 
or  their  influence  to  the  south;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  in  Pliny,  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  Suetonius  Paullinus  (A.D.  41)  crossing  the  great  mountains  of  Atlas,  and 
going  some  distance  in  a  southern  direction.  In  Ptolemy,  also,  we  have  an'  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  officer,  named  Matemus,  who  set  out  from  the  neighborhood 
ofTripoh,  and  went  a  four  months' march  to  the  south,  which  must  have  brought 
him  into  the  latitude  of  TimbaUoo.,  and  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Tchad.  If 
the  story  be  true,  the  great  river,  called  by  modem  geographers  the  iVJeer, 
might  thus  have  been  knftwn  to  the  Romans. 

3.  Mountains. 
I.  Moaa^ilas,  a  Celebrated  range  in  the  northwestern  part  ff  Africa.    It  is 
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divided  tiy  minlcrn  geographers  into  two  leading  chains,  (he  Greater  Alias,  run- 
ning through  the  kingdom  of  Morocco  as  far'  south  as  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and 
the  Leaser  Alias,  extending  from  Morocco  toward  the  northeast  to  the  northern 
coast.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains,  according  to  Straho  and  Pliny, 
was  Dj/rin,  and  the  chain  at  the  present  day  bears  among  the  Arabs  the  name 
of  Darak  or  Daran.  The  Ronians  probably  knew  more  about  the  regions  of 
Atlas  than  we  do,  since  they  colonized  many  parts  of  it.  As  far,  however,  as 
we  can  collect,  it  was  only  tlie  highest  and  western  portion  of  the  range,  in  the 
present  kingdom  of  Morocco,  to  which  they  applied  the  name  of  Atlas.  It  was 
here  that  (he  fables  of  the  Greeks  placed  the  Titan  Atlas,  the  bnithpr  of  Prome- 
theus, supporting  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders,  A  later  legend  made  him  to 
have  been  transformed  into  the  mountain  itself.  3.  Mantes  Luna  or  Mons  Lana 
[t&  Tfj;  S£j.^iD(  opof),  in  central  Africa,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  very  lofty 
and  snow-covered  mountain  range,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  two  large  lakes, 
from  which  the  Nile  took  its  rise.  This  locality  still  remains  undiscovered, 
and  is  called  at  the  present  day  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  "  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon." 


4.  Ri- 


HS. 


i.  Nilus,  or  the  Nile,  rising,  according  to  the  common  account,  in  the  Moun^ 
ains  of  the  Moon,  in  central  Africa.  It  appears,  from  the  most  recent  researches, 
that  the  stream  is  first  called  BahT'Cl-Ahiad,  or  "  the  'White  River,"  an^  flows 
in  a  northeastern  direction  to  15°  34'  N.  latitude,  where  it  receives,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Aiaid,  or  Bahr-ei-Airek,  or  "Blue  River,"  coming  from  Abyssinia. 
The  "  'White  River"  appears  lo  have  been  the  true  Nile  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, but  in  modern  times  it  is  only  after  its  confluence  with  the  Abami  that 
theunited  stream  is  known  as  the  liiU.  The  Abawi  is  the  Astapus  of  the  an- 
cient geographers.  The  principal  aflluents  ailer  this  are  the  Maleg,  apparently 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Tacatsc  or  Albarrah,  the  ancient  Asiaboras, 
both  on  the  right  from  Abyssinia.  From  its  junction  with  the  Tacazxe  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  Nile 
receives  no  more  tributaries.  An  account  of  the  months  of  the  Nile  will  be  given 
under  the  head  of  Egypt,  3.  Niger  {Hiysip),  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Ki- 
gris,  and  by  modern  geographers  Niger,  a  great  river  of  centra!  Africa,  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  Qaorra,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  It  is  the  same  with 
the  naraiib;  ftiyat,  or  "  Great  River"  of  LJbya  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  The 
name  Hiyeiii  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  also  of  another  river  which  he 
calls  the  Teip  (GiV),  and  which  appears  to  be  Ihc  Om  Tcymam  of  Burckhardt. 
The  other  rivers  of  Africa  will  be  mentioned  under  their  respective 


5.   PROMONTOltIt: 

1.  Notium  Promontorium .     . 

2.  Hesperium  Promontoritim 

3.  Jtyssadium,  Promontonum 

4.  Arsinarium  Promontorium 

5.  Gannaria  Promontorium  . 

6.  Atlas  Major 

7.  Cotes  Promontorium    .     . 

8.  Abi/la  Promontorium    .     . 


.   Cape  Roxo. 
.  Cape  Verd. 
.  Cape  Blanco. 
.  Cape  Corveiro. 
.   Cape  Nun. 
.   Cape  Boiador. 
.  Cape  Sparlel. 
.   Cape  Ximiera. 
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9.  Russadir  Pramontorium    . 

10.  Metagonittrti  Promontorium 

11.  Apollinis  Promontorium    . 

12.  Tretum  Promontorium .     . 

13.  Hermtsum  Promontorium . 

14.  Phycus  Promontorium .     . 

15.  Aromata  Promontorium    . 

16.  Prasum  Promontorium 
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Cape  de  Tres  Forcas 

Cape  Honneine  {?). 

Cape  Mostagan. 

Cape  Sebba  Rus. 

Cape  Bon. 

Cape  Sem. 

Cape  Gtiardafui. 

Cape  del  Gado. 
Obs.  The  JVbiium  Promontorium  m  Hanno's  Niiroti  TLipa;,  the  aonthernmost 
point  of  his  voyage.  D'AnvUle  makes  it  Cape  iS'(.  Anna.  The  Hcsperiam 
I'romo-nlorium  is  Hanno's  '£an(pov  Klpa;.  The  modern  name  of  the  Melagon- 
ium  PromoTitoriuTa  is  uncertain,  though  commonly  given  as  Cape  Honneine.  The 
Colea  Promonlorium  is  called  Ampeiusia  by  Mela. 

6.  Maim  Divisions. 
Africa  will  be  considered  by  us  under  the  following  main 
divisions,  beginning  from  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  west ;  1. 
Mawitania.  2.  Numidia.  3.  Africa  Propria.  4.  Regio 
Syriica.  5.  Cyrendica. '  6.  Marmarica.  7.  Mgyptus.  8. 
JEthiopia.     9.  Libya  Interior. 

1.  MAURITANIA. 

I.  Maurltdnia  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  the 
Mauri  or  Maurusii  (Mavpovaioi),  and  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
south  by  Gtetulia,  and  oa  the  east  by  Numidia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  originally  by  the  Eiver  Molocath  or  Mulucha, 
the  modern  Mulwia  or  Mohalon.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the 
terra  Mauritania  indicated  a  country  corresponding  to  the 
modern  Morocco  and  Fez. 

II.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  namely,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D,  43,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  and  all  that  part  of  Numidia  which  lay  between  the 
Molocath  and  the  Ampsagas,  now  Wadi-al-Kebir,  was  added 
to  Mauritania,  which  latter  country  now  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  Mauritania  Tingitana,  deriving  its  name  from 
Tingis,  now  Tangier,  and  answering  to  Mauritania  Proper, 
and  Mauritania  Casariensis,  being  the  new  portion  added  at 
the  expense  of  Numidia.  Mauritania  Cassariensis  was  after- 
ward subdivided  into  two  provinces:  the, western  part,  name- 
ly, retained  the  appellation  of  Ctesariensis ;  but  the  eastern 
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was  called  Mauritania  Sitifensis,  from  Sitiji,  now  Setif,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  Numidia. 

Places  in  Mauritanfa. 

In  Mauritania  Tingiiana  we  have,  1.  Kussadir,  now  Mdillah,  a  sea-port  anii 
Jloman  colony,  west  of  the  Moloealk,  and  near  the  yromontory  oi  Ranadir.  It 
was  the  only  mart  oa  the  f^hote  coast  of  the  MetagonitEe.  3.  Tingis,  to  the 
west,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  now  Tangier.  It  received 
special  marks  of  favor  from  Augiislda  Cfesar,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  un- 
der Claudius,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  piovince.  3.  Zilis  or  Zelia,  a  1 1- 
tle  below  the  Cotet  Prommtoriam,  and  now  ArxUla.  It  was  made  a  Romiin 
colony  by  Aogustus,  under  the  nameof  JuHa  Cmtsiantia  Zilis,  ani  placed  under 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  province  of  Balica  in  Spain.  4.  Lini  or  Lixus, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  south  of  Zilis,  and  now  Laracke  or  El  Araisck.  It  was 
situate  on  a  rivet  of  the  same  name,  which  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 
with  the  great  River  Lixus  mentioned  in  tMfe  account  of  Hanno's  Toyage,  the 
latter  being  probably  the  modem  St.  Cyprian,  the  former  the  Luccos.  6.  Banasa, 
a  Roman  colony,  called  VaUntia,  fifty  Roman  miles  south  of  Lixus,  and  situate 
on  the  SubuT,  now  the  Scboo.  6,  Sata,  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Subar,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Sala.  It  was  the  southernmost  of  the  Roman  colonics 
ill  this  quarter,  and  its  site,  still  marlccd  by  extensive  remains,  is  near  the 
modern  Salee.  The  coast  below  this  was'  a  desert  waste.  Inland  we  may 
name  VolubUic,  to  the  east  of  Sala,  a  Roman  colony,  now  the  deserted  city  of 
Walili. 

In  Mauritania  Ccesarieniii  we  may  name,  1 .  Igilgilis,  on  the  coast,  near  the 
confines  of  Numidia,  and  in  what  was  subsequenily  Mauritania  Sitifensis,  11 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and  was  the  chief  mart  for  the 
neighboring  communities.  It  is  now  Jiget  or  Gigcri.  3.  Salda,  to  the  west,  on 
the  coast,  now,  according  to  some,  Sckarfak ;  according  to  others,  Bavjayak. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  after  having  previously  been  the  eastern  frontier  for- 
tress of  Bocchus  and  of  Juba.  On  the  new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  it  be- 
came the  westernmost  city  on  the  coast  of  SitifenHr.  Its  harbor  was  a  spa- 
<:ious  one.  3.  Icoii-am,  to  the  west,  on  the  coast,  a  Roman  colony,  and  present- 
ed by  Vespasian  with  the  Jas  Latinura.  Tho  ruins  are  now  called  ShersMl. 
4.  Julia  Casarea,  to  the  west,  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  originally  an  unimport- 
ant Phtenician  settlement,  named  M;  at  a  later  period  the  residence  of  Boc- 
chus, and  afterward  of  Juba  II.,  who  called  it  CEesarea  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Claudius,  and  the  capital  of  the  province. 
Mannert,  Shaw,  and  others  make  its  ruins  those  at  S/tersksll;  they  are  to  be 
sought,  however,  near  the  modem  Tenez.  6.  Siga,  to  the  southwest,  on  the 
coast,  and  near  the  confines  of  Ti^gicana.  It  was  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  spacious  bay,  which  formed  its  harbor,  and  was  for  some  time  the 
royal  residence  of  Syphax,  king  of  the  Massasylii,  before  he  took  up  his  aiiode 
at  Cirta.  In  the  interior  we  may  mention  SitiJl,  southwest  of  Cirta,  an  im- 
portant city,  enlarged  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Maaretania  Sitifensis,  as  already  remarked.     It  is  now  Setif. 

S.   NUMIDIA. 
Numidia  was  originally  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  domin- 
ions of  Carthage,  on  the  west  by  the  River  Molocath  or  Mu- 
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lucha,  separating  it  from  Mauritania,-  on  the  south  by  Goitu- 
ha,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean.  When,  how- 
ever, the  new  arrangement  of  Mauritanki  took  place,  and  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  was  formed,  this  last,  being  of 
much  smaller  extent  than  the  original  kingdom,  reached  from 
the  Eiver  Tusca,  now  the  Zatn,  on  the  east,  to  the  Ampsagas, 
now  the  Wadt-al-Kebir,  on  the  west.  The  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia,  therefore,  answered  to  the  modern  Algiers;  but  the 
Roman  province  of  Numidia  merely  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Algiers. 

Inhabitants,  History,  &.c. 

I.  The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people,  their  coontry  abound- 
ing in  good  pastures,  and  hence  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Namades 
(No/iuiltr),  and  their  land  Nomaiia  (Nd/joiIiq),  whence  by  a  sLght  change  came 
the  Latin  forms  Numida  and  Numidia.  This  name  of  Nomades  seems  to  have 
been  originally  applied  not  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which 
the  appellation  oi  Numidia  was  .Bllerward  restricted,  hut  to  all  the  nomade 
tribes  of  northeri)  Africa.  "When,  however,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
speak  of  the  Numidiana,  the  terni  is  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Massaayiii  and  Massylii,  the  former  of  whom  extended  along  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  Molocaih  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Carthage. 

II.  When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  tfie  Numidians,  which  was 
during  the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Syphas  was  king  of  the  Masaesyhi, 
and  Gata  king  of  the  Massylii.  Gala  had  a  son  named  Masinissa,  who  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  brought  up  at  Carthage, 
and,  in  the  contest  with  the  Romans  in  Spain,  served  with  great  credit  against 
them,  bat  having  been  subsequently  wronged  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  deprived 
by  them  of  his  dominions,  he  joined  himself  to  Scipio  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Africa,  and  proved  of  essential  service  to  the  Romans.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  therefore,  he  obtained  as  a  recompense  all  the  domin- 
ions of  Syphas,  in  which  his  own  hereditary  ones  were  included,  together  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Masinissa  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  civilized  life,  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well-appointed 
army.     He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  B.C.  149. 

III.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by  Micipsa,  his  eldest  son,  who  Ifted  to  B.C. 
1 18,  and  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and 
his  nephew  Jugurtha.  Jugurtha,  however,  not  content  with  a  divided  sover- 
eignty, murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled  Adherbat  to  llee  to  Rome,  where  he 
appsaled  to  the  senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  A  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans  against  Jagnrtha  finally  ensued,  which  terminated,  after  various 
success,  in  the  capture  and  death  of  that  prince,  B.C.  106.  AAer  the  death  of 
Jogurtiia  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Hiempsal  11., 
who  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  50,  by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  pari  in 
the  civil  wars  against  Cffisar.  On  the  death  of  Juba  I ,  B.C.  48,  Numidia  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  by  Csesar,  who  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  it  to  the  historian  Saltust. 
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Places  in  Numidia. 
1,  Thabraca  OT  Tabraca,  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  River  rascn,  and  the  frontier  town 
on  the  stile  of  Zeugilana.  According  to  Ptolemy,  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and 
here  tbe  tyrant  Gildo  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  A.D,  39S.  In  the  vicinity  were 
forests  thickly  inhabited  by  apea,  a  circumstance  to  which  Juvenal  alludes.  The 
ancient  name  may  still  he  traced  in  that  of  the  island  of  Tabarkah,  at  the  moulh 
of  the  river.  2.  Hippo  Regius,  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ubus,  now 
the  Zenali.  It  was  foanded  by  the  Phceniciana,  and  became  subsequently  a 
Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Van- 
dals in  A.D.  430.  Hippo  is  well  known  as  the  see  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was 
called  Hippo  Regius  to  distinguish  if  frotn/fippo  Zarylus,  in  Africa  Propria,  and 
from  its  being  a  favorite  place  of  residence  with  the  Numidian  kings.  The  ruins 
of  Hippo  are  near  the  modem  Bona.  3,  Ruticada,  to  the  west,  on  the  Sinus  01- 
cachiles,  or  Gulf  of  Slora,  and  regarded  as  the  port  of  Cirta.  4.  Cutla,  to  the 
northwest,  famed  for  its  purple  dye,  and  therefore,  probably,  of  Phtenician  origin. 
The  ruins  are  at  a  place  called  Colla.  6.  Vacca  or  Yoga,  a  large  and  important 
place,  south  of  Tabraca,  and  described  by  Sallust  as  the  chief  commercial  town 
in  Numidia,  It  was  destroyed  by  Melellua  in  Ihe  Jugurthine  war,  but  afterward 
rebuilt  and  inhabited  by  Romans.  Justinian  fortified  tbe  place,  and  called  it 
Tlieodorias,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  coincides,  probably,  with  the  modern  Bcj.i 
or  Bedsja.  6.  Sicca  Veneria,  Vo  the  south,  on  tbe  Bagradas.  '  It  was  of  Phteni- 
cian origin,  and  tbe  appellation  Veneria  had  reference  to  its  containing  a  temple 
of  Venus,  who  was  worshipped  here  with  Phtenician  rites.  Its  site  corresponds 
with  the  modern  Keff.  7.  Cirta,  tbe  chief  town  in  Numidia  toward  Ihe  western 
frontier,  situate  on  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  about  forty-eight  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  Ampsagas,  now  called  the  Rummel.  It  was  a  strong 
place,  and  the  royal  residence,  having  been  occupied  in  succession  by  Syphax, 
Masiiiissa,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land.  Julius  Cassar  subsequently  bo- 
stowed  it  on  Sittius,  a  partisan  of  his,  and,  a  Roman  colony  being  established 
here,  the  city  now  received  the  appellation  of  Colonia  Julia,  or  Siiiiaiumtm  Cn- 
lonia.  At  a  later  day,  in  the  lime  of  the  Emperor  Constanttne,  having  snlferod 
much  on  account  of  ils  fidelity  to  that  prince,  it  was  repaired  ini  embellished 
by  him,  and  changed  its  name,  in  consequence,  to  Crmslanlina,  which  it  retains 
to  the  present  day.  B.  Zama,  situate,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  to  the  south- 
east of  Siliji,  and  answering  to  the  modern  Zainak.  Some,  less  correctly,  seel: 
to  identify  it  with  the  modern  Zohaiin.  Near  Zama  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  which  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
Zama  was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  was  occasionally  tbe  residence  of  iho 
monarchs  Of  Numidia;  hence  it  was  also  called  Zama  Rcgia.  9.  Taeasle,  sou:  [i- 
west  of  Vacca,  and  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine. 

3.  AFRICA  PROmiA, 
I.  By  Africa  Propria,  called  also  Africa  Vetus,  is  hero 
meant  the  immediate  and  earlier  territory  of  Carthage,  before 
that  state  had  wrested  the  Begio  Syrtica  from  Cyrone.  It 
extended  from  the  River  Tusca  on  the  west,  to  the  Palus  Tri- 
tdnis  and  the  Syrtis  Minor  on  tho  south  and  southeast,  and 
(lorresponded,  therefore,  to  tho  modern  Tunis.     On  the  other 
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liaiid,  the  Romaa  Province  of  Africa  extended  from  the  Rlvei 
Ampsagas  on  the  west,  to  the  Arte  Philcenorum,  or  "  Altars 
of  the  Philffini,"  on  the  east,  and  embraced,  therefore,  not  only 
Africa  Propria,  but  also  Numidia  and  the  Regio  Syrtica. 

II.  Africa  Propria  was  divided  into  two  districts,  namely, 
Bj/zacium  and  Zeugitana,  the  former  in  the  south,  the  latter 
in  the  north.  The  whole  country  was  a  fertile  one,  but  By- 
zaciurn.  remarkably  so,  and  of  Byzacium  itself  the  most  pro- 
ductive part  was  a  region  called  Emporia:,  forming  its  south- 
ernmost portion,  and  lying  around  the  Palus  Tritonis  and  Syi 
tis  Minor.  This  last-mentioned  region  of  Emporia  was  pe- 
culiarly regarded  as  the  granary  of  Carthage,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  separate  district  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  trading  places 
(t^TTopeiffi)  contained  in  it,  and  which  were  probably  the  staple- 
towns  for  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  Byzacium.  is 
.laid  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Byzantes,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Ijibyans  who  dwelt  in  it. 

III.  The  Carthaginian  dominions  reached  on  the  south  as  far 
as  the  land  was  fertile,  that  is,  to  the  Palus  Tritonis,  beyond 
which  the  agricultural  tribes  ceased  and  the  nomade  races  be- 
gan. The  interior  of  the  country  was  every  where  filled  with 
Carthaginian  colonies,  which,  intermingling  with  the  native 
tribes,  gave  rise  to  a  mixed  but  civilized  race  called  Libyphceni- 


Places  in  Byzacium. 
1.  Byxacia  or  Byzacina,  tlie  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  Syrtis  Miliar,  anil 
the  same,  probably,  with  the  city  named  Mamma,  which  is  mentioned  by  Proco- 
pius.  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Beghti.  The  Palm  THlonia  lay 
to  the  southwest  of  this  place.  It  is  now  called  Shibkah-d-Lawiiak.  In  the 
time  of  Scylas  this  lake  commiinicated  with  (he  Syrtia  Minor  hy  a  small  en- 
trance called  the  River  Triton.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  smaller  lake 
named  Lilya  Pabit.  The  appellation  Tritoaia,  given  in  mythology  to  Minerva, 
is  erroneously  connected  by  some  with  the  name  of  the  Palus  Trilonia.  2.  Cap- 
sa,  to  the  north,  and  inland,  situate  in  a  fruitful  region,  but  surrounded  by  des- 
erts. It  was  a  strong  place,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Libyan 
Hercules.  Jugurtha  kept  his  treasures  here.  It  is  now  Cafta.  3.  Tkena,  on 
the  coast,  to  the  northeast,  with  the  island  of  Cerciaa,  now  Chercara,  lying  op- 
posite. It  subsequently  became  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  JEtia  Au~ 
gusia  Mercurialh.  It  is  now  Tainih.  i.  AchoUa,  to  the  northeast,  on  the  coast, 
and  near  the  modern  Eldia.  6.  Thapaua,  to  the  north,  on  a  promontory,  and 
n^ar  a  salt  lake.  It  was  a  strong  place,  and  became  known  from  Ciesar's  vic- 
tory here  over  Scipio  and  Juba.     The  ruins  are  at  Demass.     6.  Turrit  Hanni- 
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bulls,  close  bj,  the  spot  whence  Hannibal  set  Sail  when  fleeing  from  Africa 
7.  LeplU  Parua  or  Minor,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest,  a  Phcenician  settle- 
ment, and  now  Lemia.  It  was  called  Pana  for  distinction'  sake  from  heplU 
Magna  in  the  JUgio-  Syrlica.  8,  HadTamelum  or  Adrttmilum,  on  the  coast,  to 
the  northwest,  a  Phienician  settlement,  and  a  flonrishing  commercial  city.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Trajan.  lis  walla  were  subsequently  demol- 
ished by  the  Vandals,  but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  the  city  the  name  of 
Jaaiiniana.  At  a  Still  later  day  it  took  the  name  of  Heraclea,  Irom  the  Einperot- 
HeracliuB,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  now  represented  by  Ihe  modern  Herck. 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  Hamamet,  which  lies  more  to  the  north.  9.  Sn- 
felala,  in  the  interior,  to  the  northeast  of  Capsa,  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  tlie  central  point  of  all  the  trading  routes  running  into  the  more  inland 
parts,  now  S/ailla. 

Places  in  Zeugitana, 

1.  Neapolis,  on  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Hadmmetum,  and  an  old  Phtenician 
settlement.  It  became  subsequently  a  Romai?  colony.  The  modern  Anin?  rep- 
resents only  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  city,  the  greater  part  having  beer, 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  in  front  was  called  Sinus  Ncapolitanas,  now 
the  Gulf  of  Hamamcf.  2.  Aspa,  or,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  name,  Cly-pea, 
to  the  north,  just  below  the  Promontory  of  Hermaum,  a  strong  place,  with  a 
small  harbor,  now  Clyhea.  3.  Hippo  Zarytas,  more  correctly  written  so  than  in 
the  Greek  form  Hippo  Diarrhyfus  (Aiu^^nroc),  which  seems  to  be  merely  an  imi- 
tative translation  of  the  native  name.  It  was  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  to- 
ward the  west,  called  Zarytvs  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  frequent  inundations 
to  which  it  was  exposed.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hippo  Regius  in  Nu- 
midia.  It  is  now  BenixeH  or  Biseria.  i.  Utica,  to  the  east  of  ififjw,  andwest 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas.  It  was  the  earliest,  or  one  of  (he  earliest  colo- 
nies planted  by  Tyre  on  the  African  coast,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
was  more  ancient  than  Carthage.  It  was  for  a  long  period  en  ally  rather  of  this 
latter  city  than  really  subject  to  it.  In  the  third  Punic  war,  however,  it  sided 
with  the  Romans,  and  after  the  issue  of  that  conflict  received  from  the  latter 
as  a  recompense  a  large  portion  of  the  immediate  territory  of  Carthage.  Utica 
was  subsequently  the  chief  place  of  arms,  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  republican 
party  in  the  war  with  Cffisar,  and  here  the  younger  Cato  put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence. It  was,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  Important  city  in  Africa,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  that  city,  held  the  first  rank.  The  ruins  at  Bu-Shailer  are  very  prob- 
ably those  of  Utica.  5.  Castra  Cornelia,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Utica, 
and  the  spot  where  the  elder  Scipio  landed  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  pitched 
his  first  camp,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.  According  to  Mannert,  it  was  at 
the  present  Porta  Farina.  6.  Tunea,  to  the  south,  and,  according  to  Polybius, 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  Cartilage.  It  first  rose  into  notice  on 
the  fall  (if  the  latter  city,  and  answers  to  the  modern  Tunis. 

7.  Carthago,  a  Celebrated  commercial  city,  situate  on  the  northern  coast,  upon 
a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a  spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  Hermteum  Promon- 
lorium,  or  Cape  Bon,  on  the  east,  and  the  Apollinis  Promontorium,  or  Cape  Zebib, 
on  the  west.  Between  it  and  Utica  flowed  the  River  Megerdas,  now  the  Meds- 
jerda.  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  but  the  true  date  of  its 
origin  is  uncertain.  There  would  seem  to  have  been,  in  fact,  two  successive 
Phtenician  settlements  on  the  spot,  an  earlier  one,  preceding,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  siege  of  Troy,  and  a  later  one,  headed  by  ElissaorDido.  These  later 
colonists  are  said  to  have  purchased  or  agreed  to  pay  rent  for  a  piece  of  groEind 
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on  whieli  to  build  a  town,  and  to  have  called,  this  town  Belsura  oi  Bosra,  "  the 
castle,"  a  name  which  the  Greeks  subsequently  altered  into  Byrsa,,  and  invented 
in  connection  with  it  the  well-known  fable  of  the  hide.  As  the  town  increased, 
the  inhabitants  excavated  a  poit,  which  was  called  Colkon,  and  eventually  a 
great  maritime  and  comnkercial  emporium  arose.  The  Pbcenician  name  of  this 
city  was  Karlk-hadlha, "  the  New  City,"  in  eontradistinction  to  the  old  or  parent 
eity  of  Tyre,  and  out  of  this  name  the'Greeks  formed  their  Kapxiiiwv,  and  the 
Romans  Carthago.  Carthage  carried  on  a  most  extensive  commerce  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Her  inland  traffic  reached,  by  means  of  caravans,  into  probably 
the  very  centre  of  Africa.  Her  settlements  were  spread  along  the  whole  north- 
ern coast ;  whUe  her  foreign  commerce  reached  not  only  over  the  entire  Med- 
iterranean, but  even  into  the  Atlantic.  Among  her  foreign  possessions  4nay  be 
mentioned  Sardmia,  Corsica,  a  portion  of  Sicily,  the  Baleares,  atid  a  large  part 
of  Spain.  The  government  of  Cartilage  was  municipal ;  and  the  city  ruled  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  constitution  was  a  mised  aristocracy.  The 
chief  authority  was  vested  in  the  senate,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  numer- 
ous body,  composed  of  (he  princifia]  citizens.  It  was  not  an  exclusive  aristoc- 
racy, nor  essentially  hereditary,  but  was  recruited  out  of  the  class  of  the  more 
wealthycitizens,  or  those  who  had  rendered  great  service  to  the  state.  The  sen- 
ators appear  to  have  been  elected  for  life.  .  The  senate  contained  within  itself  a 
select  body,  or  council  of  state,  which  the  Greek  writers  call  Genaia,  and  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members.  Two  svgetes,  probably  shophelimoT  Judges, 
like  those  of  the  Hebrews,  and  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  kings, 
appear  to  have  beenat  the  head  of  the  executive ;  they  presided  in  the  senate, 
and  laid  before  that  assembly  their  reports  on  public  affairs.  The  Carthagini- 
ans employed  chiefly  mercenary  soldiers,  though  always  commanded  by  Car- 
thaginian officers.  This  formed  one  of  the  main  evils  of  their  system,  as  thej 
could  never  rely  fully  on  the  attachment  of  these  troops.  Carthage  was  the 
great  rival  of  Rome,  and  the  collisions  between  these  two  great  powers  are 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Piatk  Wats.  The^rj(  Punio  war  lasted 
twenty-three  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off 
the  ^gdles  I-asula,  to  the  west  of  Sicily.  By  this  war  Carthage  lost  Sicily  and 
the  Lipari  islands.  The  second  Punic  war  began  B.C.  218,  and  was  ended  by 
the  battle  of  Zama  and  the  defeat  of  Hannibal,  in  B.C.  301.  During  si^itecn 
years  of  this  period  Hannibal  maintained  the  war  in  Italy.  The  thiri  Piinio 
war  lasted  only  three  years,  and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  About  thirty  years  after  this  the  Gracchi  attempted 
to  establish  a  colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  but  the  settlement  made  little 
progress  uittil  Juhus  Cassar,  and  Augustus  alter  him,  sent  colonies  to  build  a 
new  city,  which  was  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  stood  on  the  southeast  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  occupied  only  asmallpart  of  the  ancient  site.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  rose  to  considerable  splendor,  and  became  the  first  city  of  Roman 
Africa.  In  Christiati  history  it  is  known  for  its  councils,  and  for  (he  spiritual 
labors  of  S(.  Augustine.  In  A.D.  439  it  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  i  in  533  it 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius.  .  In  A.D.  698  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 
The  ruins  seen  at  the  present  day  belong  to  Roman  Carthage.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  Tyrian  city,  except  the  large  cisterns,  and  perhaps  the  rains  of 
the  great  aqueduct.  The  alluvia  of  the  Bagradas,  and  the  sands  raised  itp  by 
the  northwest  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast,  have  produced  great  change^ 
and  the  shape  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage  in  particular  is  completely  altered. 
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4.  regio  syrtica. 

I.  The  Regio  Syrtica  was  the  tract  of  country  lying  along 
the  coast  between  the  Syrtis  Minor  and  the  Syrtts  Major,  and 
extending  from  the  River  Triton  on  the  west,  to  the  Ara  Phi- 
Itenorum  and  Cyrena'ica  on  the-east.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
probably  about  the  third  century  of  our  era,  it  took  the  name 
of  Regio  TripoHtana  or  TripoUs,  from  its  three  cities  of  Leptis 
Magna,  (Ea.  and  Sabrata  ;  and  it  now  answers  to  the  district 
of  Tripoli. 

II,  This  tract  of  country  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  sandy, 
and  but  little  cultivated ;  at  the  present  day,  however,  the  coast 
lands,  except  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syriis  Major,  where  the 
desert  and  sea  are  conterminous,  are  extremely  fertile.  The 
Syrtic  region  originally  belonged  to  Cyrena'ica,  but  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  through  the  strat- 
agem of  the  Pkilesni,  whose  patriotism  was  commemorated  by 
the  altars  erected  over  their  graves.  It  afterward  formed  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa. 


r.  SyrUi  (ol  Zipreic)  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the 
two  giilfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  which  the7calleil  Syrtis  Major 
01  fi.tya.'K'q  SupTif),  orthe  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  oVntx  Syrtis  Minor  {^ lUKpa  Zip- 
Tic),  or  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Both  Syrtes  weie  the  terror  of  thu  ancient  mariners. 
The  name  is  said  by  some  to  he  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  avpu,  "  to  drag," 
in  allusion  to  the  agitation  of  the  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tides.  Another  der- 
ivation, however,  is  from  the  term  sert,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  pame 
for  a  desert  tract  or  region ;  for  the  terni  Syrtis  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  golfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to  the  desert 
country  adjacent,  which  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  Scrt. 

II.  The  Syrtis  Major  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  lay  between  the 
Boreum  Promon/oriMm,  now  Cape  Tejitni,  on  the  east,  and  the  Cephala  From- 
onlorivm,  now  Cape  Metarala,  on  the  west,  the  distance  between  which  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles.  The  SoAdra,  or  Great  Desert,  here 
comes  down  almost  to  the  sea,  leaving  here  and  there  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  inhabitable.  Thegulf  is  veiy  shallow  and  full  of  quicksands,  and  the  coast 
is  covered  by  a  chain  of  little  islands.  On  this  dangerous  shore  it  was  difliciill 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  driven  by  the  north  winds,  to  which  the  gulf  is  com- 
pletely exposed,  while  the  effect  of  such  winds  on  the  water  made  Ihe  sound- 
ings very  uncertain. 

III.  The  Syrtis  Minor  is  now  called  Ihe  Gulf  of  Khahs  or  Cahcs,  and  lay  to 
the  west  of  the  former,  between  the  island  Mertinx,  now  Jeriah,  on  the  south, 
and  the  Brackodcs  Provuinlorium,  or  Cape  Capoudiah,  on  the  north.  Its  width, 
reckoned  from  the  island  of  Meninx  to  that  of  Cereina,  was  sixty  geographical 
miles.  This  gulf  is  said  by  Scylax  to  have  been  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
Greater  Syrtis.     Its  dangers  arise,  however,  not  so  much  froqi  quicksands  as 
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the  varialtons  and  uncertainty  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  she 
1  occasioned  by  the  east  winds  to  which  it  hes  o 


Tkibes  in  the  E,eoio  Syrtica. 
The  Trihet  of  the  Regio  Syrtiea  were,  1.  The  LolophSgi,  or  "  lotus-eaters," 
around  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  extending  also  seme  distance  along  the  coast  to 
the  BOQlheast.  They  received  their  name  from  their  employing  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus  as  their  chief  article  of  food.  The  lolua  here  meant  is  supposed  to  have 
been  3  species  of  litiph-iis,  or  jujube,  growing  very  abundantly  in  this  quarter 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  described  by  travellers  as  a  prickly,  branching 
shnih,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a  sweetish  tast^  and  saffron 
color.  According  to  Homer,  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  was  so  delicious  that  who- 
ever ate  of  it  lost  all  desire  of  returning  to  their  native  country.  Ulysses  was 
fabled  to  hare  visited  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings. S.  The  Gindancs,  to  the  west  of  the  former.  3.  Various  trihes  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  sach  as  the  Nigitimi,  SaTaamycii, 
Damensii,  Tiygheni,  &c.  4,  The  Psylli,  toward  the  frontiers  of  Cjrenaiea. 
They  were  said  to  be  very  expert  in  taming  serpents,  and  also  in  curing  their 
bite  by  sucking  out  the  venom  from  the  wound.  Some  ancient  geographers 
assign  them  to  Cyrenaica.    They  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  JVa- 

Places  in  the  Regio  Syrtica. 
The  most  important  places  were  the  three  cities  already  mentioned,  and 
which  gave  lo  this  region  subsequently  the  name  of  Tripolii,  or  Regio  Tripoli^ 
lana ;  namely,  1.  Leptis  Magna,  on  the  east,  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Cimjps,  and  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sidonian  fugitives.  The  country 
around  was  very  fertile,  and,  though  the  city  bad  no  harbor,  it  was  neverthe- 
less enriched  by  inland  traffic,  more  particularly  under  the  Romans,  who  estab- 
lished a  colony  here.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Sepiimius  Severus, 
who  greatly  favored  the  place,  so  that,  as  late  astbefourthcenlury  of  our  era,  it 
was  a  strong  and  populous  city.  The  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Lebida,  which 
occupies  a  part  of  its  site.  The  River  Cinyps  (Ki'wu^)  or  Cinypkus  {Kivo^ni:)  is 
the  only  stream  of  any  consequence  in  this  tract  of  country,  and  rose  in  what 
was  called  the  "Hilicf  the  Graces"  (Xapirav  Xd^of),  about  two  hundred  stadia 
from  the  coast.  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Wady  Quaham.  2.  (Ea,  call- 
ed by  Pliny  Cimlas  (Ecnsia,  and  by  Ptolemy  'EC/a,  on  the  coast,  to  the  northwest, 
and  with  a  good  harbor.  It  first  grew  up  under  the  Roman  sway,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  mixed  colony  of  natives  and  Sicilians.  'It  became 
at  3  later  day  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  .^/ia.<lug-us(ii  FeUi.  Theroins 
lie  four  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  the  modern  ciiy  of  Tripoli.  3.  Sabraia, 
not  far  to  the  west,  originally  a  Phienician  settlement,  and  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man colony.  It  was  the  native  city  of  Fiavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian,  and 
mother  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  Maonert  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Phcenician 
AbrotoaiiiH,  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the  two  places.  The  sileofS'sirafa 
is  now  called  Sahart,  or  Tripoli  Vecchio.  To  these  three  places  we  may  add, 
i,  Tacape,  on  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tri- 
lan.  In  its  vicinity  were  warm  baths,  called  Aqua  Tacapilana.  Tacape  is  now 
Gabes.  5.  Meninx,  the  chief  town  in  the  island  Menini,  in  the  Syriic  Minor. 
This  island  was  likewise  called  Lolophagilis  Insula.  It  contained  another  town 
named  Gerra,  the  native  place  of  the  Emperors  Vi bins  Gallus  and  Voiusianus. 
From  it  comes  the  modern  name  Girla  given  lo  the  island. 
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5-  cyrenaica. 

I.  Gyrenaica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Regio  Tripo- 
litana,  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  south  by  the  African  desert.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  capital  city  Cyrene.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
about  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  it  tooJt  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  Pentapolis,  from  its  five  principal  cities.  It  cor- 
responds in  a  great  measure  to  the  modem  Barca. 

n.  Cyrenaica  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  kind  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  was  extremely  well  watered,  and  the  in- 
habitants, according  to  Herodotus,  employed  eight  months  in 
collecting  the  productions  of  the  land ;  the  maritime  places 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which  they 
called  the  hills,  and,  lastly,  the  highest  parts  inland.  One  of 
the  chief  natural  productions  was  an  herb  called  sUpkium,  to 
the  resinous  juice  of  which  great  virtues  were  ascribed,  and 
which  therefore  formed  a  valuable  article  of  trade.  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  .silphium  always  appears  upon  the  coins  of 
Cyrene. 

Ikhaeitants   and   History. 

I.  The  inhabitants  in  the  interior  were  Libyan  nomades,  those  on  the  coast 
wcee  Greek  colonists.  About  B.C.  631,  a  colony  of  Greehs,  in  obedience  lo 
the  saggesiion  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  the  guidanceof  a  leader  named 
Battus,  migrated  from  the  island  of  TheTa,  a  Lacedoemonian  settlement,  and 
eslablished  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  where  they  founded 
the  city  of  Cyrene.  The  eonstitntion  of  the  colony  was  at  first  monarchical. 
Under  Baltus  II,  the  settlement  was  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  new 
Greelt  colonists.  Under  Battua  III.  the  regal  power  was  much  curtailed  by 
llemonax  of  Mantinea,  who  introdnced  several  laws  to  that  eSect. 

II.  About  B.C.  450  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  lo  a  republic. 
After  the  time  of  Aleiander  the  country  became  subject  to  Ptolemy  the  First 
of  Egypt,  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  his  successors  until  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Phjscon,  who  left  it  by  will  as  an  independent  kingdom  to  his  nat- 
ural son  Ptolemy  Apion.  This  monarch,  at  his  death  in  B.C.  96,  bequeathed 
his  kingdom  by  wili  to  the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
opcept  She  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  CsTenaica  free.  They  were  not 
reiiiiced  to  the  condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirty  years  afterward. 

Places  In  Cykenaica. 
i.  ApaUoM,  on  the  coast,  and  at  first  merely  the  harbor  of  Cyrene,  whicn 
lay  inland ;  afterward,  however,  a  large  and  independent  city.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  took  the  name  of  Sosusa  (Silfotoa),  and  the  site  is  now  called  Marza 
Suta.  3,  Plolemais,  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest,  and  at  first  merely  the  har- 
bor of  Barct,  which  lay  one  hundred  stadia  inland  ;  afterward,  however,  it  was 
cniaraed  by  the  Ptolemies,  called  Ptolcranls,  having  been  previously  known,  ac- 
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cording  to  Pliny,  by  the  same  name  [Barce)  as  the  eily  viliuse  harbor  it  then 
Mas,  and  became  a  very  flourishing  place,  while  Baree  itself  declined.  At  a 
subsequent  period  we  find  Ftolemais  sofiering  greatly  from  a  scarcity  of  water, 
in  coneequencc  al  which  many  of  its  inhabitants  left  it,  and  although  the  Eni' 
peror  Justinian  tried  every  expedient  to  remedy  this  evil  by  meansof  aqueducts, 
the  city  gradually  fell  to  ruins.  The  remains  are  called  at  the  present  day 
Tolomcta.  3.  Taacheita  or  Tcackeira,  an  the  coast,  a  short  distance  to  Ihe  south- 
west. The  goddess  Cybele  was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  the  name  of  tlie  place  was  changed  to  Arsinoi.  It  became  al  a 
later  period  a  Roman  colony.  Its  remains  are  now  called  Tockira  or  TeuMra. 
i.  Berenice,  on  the  coast,  to  the  southwest.  Its  earlier  name  was  ffesperis  or 
HcspcTtdts,  changed  to  Berenice  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
It  is  now  Bcnagaye  or  Beaegasi.  Berenice  was  ihe  westernmost  city  of  Ihe 
Pentapolis,  and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lathon.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  placed  tho  far-famed  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  near  Berenice. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Bmagayt,  at  the  present  day,  are  some  curious  chasms  or 
pits  sunk  in  the  roclt,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent  soil 
at  the  bottom,  covered  with  trees  and  rich  vegetation,  and  which  seem  to  an- 
swer to  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  those  celebrated  gardens. 

5.  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  the  Pentapolis,  and  from  which  il  derived  its  name 
of  Cyrinaica,  It  was  founded  in  B.C.  631  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Thera, 
led  by  Baltus,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  The  colony  first  settled  in  an 
island  named  Plalea,  where  they  remained  two  years ;  after  this  they  removed 
to  Axiris,  where  they  remained  six  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the  place 
which  they  called  Cyrene,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  a  fountain  named 
Cyre,  flowing  near.  This  city  soon  became,  from  its  advantageous  situation 
for  commerce,  a  rich  and  powerful  one,  and,  next  to  Carthage,  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  northern  Africa.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  its  government  was  re- 
publican. II  subsequently  fell,  as  already  stated,  under  the  power  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  was  finally  bequeathed  by  Apion,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Pen- 
tapolis, to  the  Romans.  The  country  around  Gyrene  must  have  been  in  ancient 
times  a  complete  garden,  and  is  still  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Cyrene  was 
the  native  place  of  many  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  may  be  here  men- 
tioned Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyreaatc  sect,  Carneades,  the  head  of  the 
New  Academy,  the  poet  Callimachus,  and  the  geographer  Eratosthenes.  This 
city,  alter  suffermg  much  from  the  oppression  of  its  Byzantine  governors,  was 
destroyed  in  the  fourth  centcry  by  an  irruption  of  some  barbarous  tribe  from 
the  interior  of  Libya.  The  tuins  are  now  called  Grennek  or  Curin.  6.  Barce, 
to  the  southwest  of  Cyrene,  and  lying  inland  from  PtolemaiS.  It  was  original- 
ly the  capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe  named  Barcmi,  but  received  in  B.C.  560  a  large 
accession  of  Greek  settlers  from  Cyrene,  of  which  city  it  soon  became  there- 
upon a  powerful  and  bitter  rival.  This  state  of  feud  lasted  for  some  time,  until 
Cyrene  called  in  to  her  aid  the  Persian  satrap  of  .^gypt,  wiien  Barce  was  over- 
come, and  a  large  number  of  her  Grecian  inhabitants  were  sent  away  captive 
into  Upper  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  assigned  them  lands  in 
Bactria.  A  much  more  severe  blow  was  struck,  however,  at  a  later  day,  when 
the  Ptolemies  enlarged  the  port  of  Barce,  and  made  it  a  separate  city  under  the 
name  of  Ptolemals.  The  rapid  increase  of  this  latter  place  soon  caused  Barce 
to  decline.  It  did  not,  however,  l)ecome  wholly  deserted,  and  the  Arabs  sub- 
sequently gave  its  name  to  the  whole  country  of  Cyrenaica ;  but  at  last  IIki 
town  sank  into  total  oblivion,  and  even  its  site  can  not  now  be  asceitaiiicii, 
though  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  Merdijek. 
Zz 
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6.  MARMaRICA- 

I.  Marmarica  lay  between  Cyrendica  on  the  west  and 
JEgypt  on  the  east,  while  to  the  south  it  extended  a  consider- 
able distance,  so  as  to  include  the  O&sis  of  Amman ;  and  it 
corresponds,  therefore,  to  what  is  now  the  easternmost  part  of 
Barca,  and  the  northwesternmost  portion  of  -Mgypt. 

II.  Prior,  however,  to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  Marmarica  extended  merely,  on  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  a  long  valley  or  de- 
scent running  inland  from  the  coast,  and  now  the  vale  of  Aka- 
bah  el-Soloum;  and  hence  the, ancient  geographers,  up  to  that 
time  regarding  ^gypt  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  extending  its 
hmits  as  far  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  on  the  west,  made 
this  last  the  boundary  between  Africa  and  Asia. 

III.  U.ider  the  Romans,  however,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made,  Marmarica  being  extended  on  the  east  as  far  as  the 
Sinus  Plinthinetes,  or  Arabs'  Gulf,  and  the  whole  countiy  be- 
ing divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  Marmarica  Proper,  reach- 
ing from  Cyrenaiea  to  the  Catabathmus  Magnus,  and  the 
Nome  of  Libya  [XiHrjq  Nd^of),  extending  from  the  Catabath- 
mus to  the  Sinus  Plinthirtetes,  and  which  the  Ptolemies  had 
made  a  part  of  ^gypt.  It  is  in  this  enlarged  sense  that  we 
are  now  to  consider  Marmarica. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Tribes,  &c. 

I,  MABMiiBici  was  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  waste,  containing  no  rivers  anil 
hut  few  cities.  It  had  also  but  few  mountains,  Ihe  principal  of  which  were, 
1.  Mans  Atyis,  along  tlie  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nome.  2.  Mons  Asypkus,  further 
to  the  vest.  3.  Mmu  Ogiamas,  to  the  southeast  of  the  range  of  Aspis.  4. 
Monies  Anagombti,  10  the  west  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  5.  Monies  Bascici.  lo 
the  northwest.  The  Calabalkm'o!  Magnus.,  already  mentioned,  was  formed  by  a 
coniinnation  of  these  latter  mountains.  The  epithet  Magmis  was  given  to  the 
valley  in  question,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Calabalkmus  Parvus,  near  the  con- 
lines  of  .^gypl. 

II,  Marmarica,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast,  waa  roamed  over  by  various 
nomadic  tribes,  Ihe  most  powerful  of  whom  were  the  Mammridie,  from  whom 
the  country  derived  its  name.  The  Adyrmachidce,  in  the  Libyan  Nome,  are  said 
in  some  respects  to  have  resembled  the  jEgyplians.  The  Natamones,  who,  in 
earlier  geography,  are  assigned  to  Cyrenaiea,  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Mar- 
Toarica,  having  been  driven  into  this  country  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Places  in  Marmarica. 

1 .  Taposiris  or  Tapkoslris,  near  the  Egyptian  frontier,  on  the  coast,  and  cele 

brated  as  the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  whence  its  Greek  name.    The  ruins  are 
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now  called  Abusir,  and  lie  neai  what  is  termed  the  Amb's  Toicer,  probably  an 
ancient  Pharos.  This  place  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  Taposiria  Parva, 
which  lay  much  nearer  to  Alesandrea.  3.  Aniiphra,  aome  distance  inland,  noted 
for  its  wretched  wine.  The  Libyan  wine  in  general  was  very  poor,  and  drunk 
only  by  the  lowest  classes  in  Alexandrea.  3.  ParalUnium,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  and  prior  lo  Roman  times  the  frontiei-  town  of 
jEgypt  in  this  quarter.  It  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Jnstinian.  The 
modern  name  of  the  site  is  AUBaretoun.  i.  Apis,  about  one  hundred  stadia  to 
the  west  of  PariBtoiiiura,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  deity 
Apis  was  particularly  worsliipped.  Scylax  makes  this,  and  not  PariElonium, 
the  western  limit  of  Mgypt.  5.  Catalalhmus,  a  castle  and  harbor  in  the  vi- 
cinity of,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  Calabathraas  Po-rvus.  6.  Menelai  Porliii, 
to  the  wsst,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  the  iegfind,  from  Menelans,  who 
landed  here  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  Here  also  Agesilans,  the  cele- 
brated Spartan  coropiander,  ended  his  oiislence,  it  is  now,  probably,  the  har- 
bor of  ToubTouk.  7.  Ckerionesua  Magna,  a  city  with  a  good  harbor,  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  near  the  confines  of  Cyrenaica.  It  is  now,  perhaps, 
Kasalin. 

The  only  remarkable  spot  in  the  interior  of  Marmarica  is  the  OasU  of  Amnion. 
which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe,  merely  premising  lliat  by  some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  it  is  assigned,  not  to  Marmarica,  but  lo  Libya  laie- 

AMMONIUM  OR  OASIS  OF  AMMON. 

I.  Bv  the  term  Ammonium  (ro  'A/j^wvioii)  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  meant 
what  is  now  called  the  Oasis  of  Sijuak,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Saha- 
ra, about  fifteen  geographical  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  lies 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  Enghsh  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  ancient 
name  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  that 
were  here,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  of  very  early  origin.  The  origin  of 
the  Ammonian  people  inhabiting  this  Oasis,  and  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
quite  numerous,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  ancients  make  them  to  have 
been  a  mixed  colony  of  jEgyptians  and  .Ethiopians,  and  the  traditions  represent 
a  close  connection  as  existing  between  this  spot  and  jEgypt. 

II.  The  god  called  by  the  Greeks  Jupiter  Ammon  was  worshipped  here  under 
a  KriopToaopic  form,  that  13,  his  Statue  was  represented  with  a  ram's  head,  a 
manifest  jEgyptian  type ;  although  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  earli- 
est form.  The  oracle  connected  with  the  sanctuary  was  a  very  famous  one, 
and  is  well  known  to  have  been  consulted  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  relation 
to  his  divine  origin.  The  temple  of  Ammon,  like  that  of  Delphi,  was  celebrated 
for  its  treasures,  and  these,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt,  excited 
so  far  the  cupidity  of  Cambyses  as  to  induce  him  to  send  a  large  body  of  forces 
across  the  desert  to  seize  upon  the  place.  They  all,  however,  perished  in  the 
desert,  either  from  want  of  water,  or  from  having  been. misled  purposely  by 
their  guides. 

III.  Here  also  was  the  famous  Fans  Solis;  or  "  Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  tepid  at  dawn,  cool  as  the  day  advanced,  very  cooi 
at  nooD,  diminishing  in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  at  sunset,  and  boil- 
ing hot  at  midnight.  It  would  seem  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  and 
especiallyof  St.  John,  Che  latest  oftliem,  that  it  is  a  hot  spring,  and  probably  very 
hot  at  night,  and  comparatively  cool  in  the  daytime.  The  traveller  last  men 
tinned,  who  has  recently  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  remains  and 
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describes  the  present  inhabitants  as  a  mixed  race  of 
Berbers  anU  negroes,  extremely  bigoted,  and,  consequently,  very  inhospitable. 
His  visit  was  paid  in  1847. 

IV.  The  tine  character  of  the  African  Oases  has  been  greatly  misunderstood. 
They  are  not,  as  the  common  account  makes  them,  fertile  spots  "  in  the  midst 
a/ a  sandy  plain,"  but  depressions  in  the  lofty  table-land  of  Africa,  where,  in  tho 
absence  of  the  superincumbent  limestone  strata,  the  water  has  the  power  of 
rising  to  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the  Oases  are  valleys  sunk  in  tho  ele- 
vated plain  that  forms  the  desert ;  and  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  lo  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
-Egypt,  surrounded  by  steep  hills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  culti- 
vated land. 

7.  -EGyPTUS, 

1.  Name   awd  Boundaries. 

I.  Mgypt  is  called  in  Hebrew  Mitsraim  ;  in  Arabic,  Mesr. 
The  Copts,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  term  it 
Ghami  or  Chemi,  "the  dark  land,"  in  allusion  to  its  dark, 
rich  soil.  The  appellation  by  which  this  country  is  known  to 
Europeans  comes  from  the  Greek  {klyvnro^,  JEgyptus),  and 
appears  to  contain  a  root  resembling  the  word  Copt,  so  that 
-Mgypt  may  perhaps  mean  "  the  land  of  the  Copts"  (from  aXa 
for  yala,  and  Kii:rT-of).  The  ancient  -SIgyptian  name  is  said  to 
have  resembled  the  modern  Coptic  one. 

II.  .^gypt  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  tho 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Petrwa 
and  Palaslina,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  Desert.  The 
extent  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  was  computed  from  EM- 
nocorura,  now  El-Arisk,  on  .the  east,  to  the  Sinus  PlintMne' 
tes,  now  Arabs'  Gulf,  on  the  west,  in  which  latter  direction  the 
city  of  Par<Etonium,  subsequently  assigned  to  Marmanca,  was 
commonly  regarded  as  the  frontier  station. 

ni.  Before  the  lunits  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  correctly  es- 
tablished, some  of  the  early  geographers  made  ^gypt  a  part 
of  Asia,  while  others  regarded  the  Nile  as  the  dividing  limit, 
and  assigned  the  portion  of  jEgypt  lying  east  of  that  river  to 
Asia,  and  the  reinainder  to  Africa. 

2.  Divisions, 
I,  Im  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  .-Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Thebals,  Middle, 
andLoMCTjUgypt.  The  Thebals  extended  from  the  confines  of  jEthiopiaas  fa: 
as  the  city  of  Abyilos,  to  the  north,  and  contained  ten  districts,  jurisdictions,  or, 
as  the  Greeks  called  them,  nomea  {uoioh).  The  Coptic  word  is  Fthosch.  To 
those  sQcceeded  the  sixteen  nomes  of  Middle  -Egypt,  fBaching  to  Cercasorum, 
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whore  the  Nile  began  to  branch  off,  and  form  the  Delta.  Then  camo  the  ten 
nomes  of  Lower  ^gypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending  lo  the  sea.  The  whole  number 
of  nomes,  then,  at  this  period,  was  ihirty-sis,  corresponding  to  tlie  number  of  halls 
tn  the  Labyrinth. 

II.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Ihe  Ptolemies  the  number  of  nomes  became  enlarged 
partly  by  reason  of  the  new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter  of 
■^gypt  where  Alexandres  was  situated,  partly  by  the  addition  of  the  Greater  or 
Lesser  Oasis  to  jEgJpt,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  alterations  which  an  active  com- 
merce had  produced  along  the  borders  of  the  Sinus  Arahicia.  A  change  also 
tooli  place  about  this  same  period  in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  Mgspt  now  no  longer  confined  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  had 
its  extent  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  some  of  the  neighboring  nomes.  In  like 
manner,  Upper  jEgypt,  or  the  Thebals,  received  a  portion  of  what  had  formerly 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  Middle  .^gypt,  so  that  eTCntually  but  seven 
Domes  remained  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  tbe  country,  which  therefore 
received  the  name  oT  Hcplanomis. 

III.  Tlie  number  of  nomes  became  stilt  fartiicr  increased,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, by  various  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones.  At  aslili  fater  period  we  hear 
little  more  of  the  nomes.  A  new  division  of  the  country  took  place  under  the 
Eastern  Empire.  An  imperial  prefect  exercised  sway  not  only  over  jEgypt, 
but  also  over  Libya  as  far  as  Cyrene,  while  a  Comes  Militaris  had  charge  of  the 
forces.  From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  .^gypt,  previously  named  Hepta- 
nomii,  bore  the  nameof  .drcadia,  inhonor  of  Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius. 
A  new  province  had  also  arisen,  a  considerable  time  before  this,  called  Augus- 
lamnica,  from  its  lying  chiefly  along  the  Nile.  It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Delta,  together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  also 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  Its  capital  was 
Pduaium.  Other  changes  took  place  about  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  various  archbishoprics  and  bish- 
oprics, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate- 

3.  Soil,   Climate,   &c. 

I.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  inclosed  by  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  monntain 
chains,  both  of  which  are  pierced  with  a  number  of  valleys,  crossing  them  ob- 
liquely, and  leading  on  the  one  aide  lo  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  The  western  chain  forms  a 
monotonous  barren  dam,  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  protected  from  the 
sand-waves  of  the  Libyan  Desert ;  the  eastern,  which  fills  the  whole  country 
as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  has  in  Upper  jEgypt  three  distinct  formations,  name- 
ly, in  the  south,  rose-colored  granite,  the  material  of  which  the  obelisks,  entire 
temples,  and  colossal  statues  were  formed ;  in  the  centre,  sandstone  of  various 
colors,  gradually  merging  in  the  limestone  formation  of  the  mountains  in  the 
north,  the  materia!  of  the  pyramids. 

II.  Of  this  region,  the  only  fertile  portion  is  the  valley  which  is  inclosed  be- 
tween these  chains,  and  watered  by  tbe  Nile.  This  valley  becomes  wider  as 
it  approaches  the  north,  and  with  the  Delia,  excepting  the  sandy  and  marshy 
ground  on  the  coast,  forms  a  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  manured  every 
year  by  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Ancient  ^Egypt  depends,  in  fact,  entirely 
on  tbe  Nile,  not  merely  for  its  fertility,  but  its  very  existence,  since  rain  never 
fails  in  this  country  except  in  the  Delta,  and  even  here  chiefly  in  places  neat 
tbe  sea.   ■  To  its  singularly  constituted  atmosphere,  however,  and  lo  the  regular 
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inundations  of  the  Mle,  Mf^ypt  owes  the  advantage  of  containing  wiiliin  ita 
limiia  almost  all  the  cultivated  vegetables  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  Joseph,  this  comitry  was  a.  place  of  refuge  for  the  neighboring 
nations  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  at  a  later  period  it  hecame  the  granary  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  Ita  most  celebrated  vegetable  production,  however, 
was  the  papyrus,  out  of  which  paper  was  made,  and  which  still  grows  here. 

III.  The  average  breadth  of  the  valle;  of  the  Nile  between  Cuiro  and  Edfoa 
is  only  about  seven  miles,  and  that  of  the  cultivated  land,  Vhose  limits  depend 
on  the  inundation,  scarcely  eseeeds  five  and  a  half,  being  in  the  widest  part  ten 
and  three  quarters,  and  in  the  narrowest  two  miles,  including  the  river.  The 
extent  of  the  Delta  may  he  estimated  atone  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  square  miles.  That  the  irrigated  part  of  the  valley  was  formerly  much  less 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  at  least  wherever  the  plain  stretches  to  any  dis- 
tance east  and  west,  or  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  river,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
of  the  alluvial  deposit  constantly  encroaching  in  a  horizontal  direction  upon  the 
gradual  slope  of  the  desert.  The  plain  of  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Amenouf  III,, 
or  about  1430  B.C.,  was  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  present  breadth ;  and 
the  statues  of  that  monarch,  round  which  the  alluvial  mud  has  accumulated  to 
the  height  of  nearly  seven  feet,  are  founded  on  the  sand  which  once  extended 
lo  some  distance  in  front  of  them. 

4.  Origin  and  History  of  the  .Egyptians. 

I.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  very  conclusively  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  a  Caucasian  race,  and  that  the  civilization  of  jEgypt  proceed- 
ed, not  from  .Ethiopia,  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, but  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  north  to  south.  The  government  of 
jEgypt  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  hierarchy,  successively  composed  of  the 
priest  of  one  or  other  of  the  principal  deities,  but  its  duration  is  uncertain.  We 
then  come  to  the  kings,  the  first  of  whom,  by  universal  consent,  was  Mata. 
The  records  of  the  jEgyplian  priests,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
Manelho,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the  era  of  this  monarch  about  S3S0 
B.C.,  in  which  year  he  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the  throne. 

II.  The  immediate  successors  of  Menes  are  unknown  till  we  como  to  Suphis, 
and  his  brother  or  brothers,  to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Ccphren  of  Herodotus, 
although  that  historian  has  placed  them  much  later,  after  SesoslrU  and  Maria 
Abraham  visited  jEgypt  about  1920  B.C.,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  state  of  the  country  at  that  early  period. 
The  Sacred  Writings  call  the  kings  of  jEgypt  indiscriminately  Pharaohs,  which 
is  now  ascertained  to  be,  not  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  monarchs,  but 
a  prefix,  like  that  of  Casar  and  Augaslaa  given  to  the  Roman  emperors. 

Tit.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  several  successive  dynasties,  which  were 
probably  merely  contemporaneous  ones,  reigning  over  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, until  we  come  to  Osirlasen  I.  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  who  began  to  reign 
about  1740  B.C.  Very  fevif  monuments  remain  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign. 
The  obelisk  of  Heiiopolis  bears  the  name  of  Osirlasen.  Under  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  about  1706  B.C.,  Joseph,  and  afterward  Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to 
jEgypti  where  their  descendants  settled  and  multiplied  in  the  land  of  Goshen  in 
Lower  .^gypt.  Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  which 
Tcigned  from  iG51  to  157S  B.C. 

[V.  About  1676  B.C.  "therearoseanewking,  who  knew  not  Joseph."  This 
was  the  head  of  the  eiohteenlh  dynasty,  from  Diospolia  or  Thebes,  which  dy- 
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naaty  reigned  340  years,  according  to  Eusebiua  and  other  chroniclers,  and 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  sovereigns  of  ancient  jEgjpt. 
It  appears  probable  that  this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  old 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  mentioned  as  having  leigned  before  Osirtasen  I., 
which  line  may  have  been  dispossessed,  hy  some  revolution,  of  the  throne,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race 
from  Lower  ^gypt  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  dynasties, 

V.  The  irruption  of  the  Hyksas,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
occurred  during  this  period.  Manetho'a  seventeenth  dynasty  consists  of  shep- 
herd kings,  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at  Memphis,  These  shepherds,  who 
are  represented  as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  from  the  northeast, 
perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria,  They  conquered  or  overran  the  whole 
country,  committing  the  greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  ,i£gypt, 
where  tliey  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expelled  by  Tuth- 
mosi's  or  Thothmet  I.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  flight  of  Moses  falls  un- 
der the  reign  of  this  king,  1531  B.C. ;  and  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  B.C. 
3491,  under  that  oCTkothmei  III.,  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
visit  of  Abraham  to  jEgypt.  The  Scripture  says  that  Pharaoh  perished  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Amuneph  II.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Thothmes,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  come  to 
the  throne  very  young,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother. 

VI.  Rcmeses  II.,  or  the  Great,  son  of  Osirii  I,,  ascended  the  throne  about 
1350  B.C.,  and  reigned  above  forty  years.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sesostris 
or  Sesaosis  of  the  Greek  historians.  The  monuments  prove  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  warlike  kings  of  ancient  ^gypt,  and  it  is  probable  from  these 
that  his  campaigns  extended  to  Asia,  perhaps  against  the  monarchs  of  Assyria. 
The  nineteenth  dynasty,  also  of  Dipspolitans,  began  about  1370  B.C.,  and  reign- 
ed till  inO.  During  this  period  the  war  of  Troy  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  a 
Remeses,  supposed  to  he  the  fifth  of  that  name,  according  to  Pliny.  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  give  King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy.  It  is 
curious,  that  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon's  time,  a  period  of  nearly  live  cen- 
turies, no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  jEgypt,  which  proves  that  the 
storm  of  war,  if  such  there  was,  passed  off  either  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  or 
that  the  ^Egyptian  conquerors  followed  the  maritime  road  by  Gaza  and  the  Phos- 
nician  coast,  leaving  the  high  land  of  Jud^a  to  their  right. 

VII.  The  twqity-second  dynasty,  beginning  with  Seiosickia  or  Sheshon^,  com- 
mences about  978  B.C.  This  monarch  is  the  Skiahak  at  Scripture,  at  whose 
court  Jeroboam  took  refuge,  and  whose  daughter  he  married;  and  who,  atler 
Solomon's  death,  plundered  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  twenty-third  dy- 
nasty, called  Diospolitan,  like  the  preceding,  began  about  908  B.C.  with  Oaorkon 
II.  Homer  is  believed  to  have  flourished  about  this  time,  and  he  speaks  of 
-Egypt  under  its  Greek  name.  The  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  which  is  called 
i^aile,  from  SaU  in  Lower  -Egypt,  begins  with  the  Bocchoris  of  Manetho,  about 
813  B.C.  His  phonetic  name  is  Baihot  or  Pchor.  A  monarch  named  Sabacos, 
in  phonetic  Soiaiopft,  begins  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  ^Ethiopians,  who  about 
this  time  invaded  .■Egypt,  or  at  least  Upper  jEgypt.  Tekrak  or  Tirhalcah,  one 
of  his  successors,  attacked  Sennacherib  710  B.C.  Sethot,  a  priest  of  Vulcan, 
became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis  contemporary  with  Tirhakah, 

VIII.  After  the  death  of  Sethos,  a  great  coifusion  or  anarchy  took  place.  At 
last  twelve  chiefs  or  monarchs  assembled  at  Memphis,  and  took  the  directwn 
of  affairs,  which  they  re'tained  for  fifteen  years,  when  Psamatik  I.,  or  Faammiti- 
cAus.  the  son  of  Nechao  or  lyecos,  who  bad  been  put  to  death  by  Sabacos,  be- 
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came,  by  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries,  king  of  all  ^gjpt,  about  650  B.C.  His 
son  Necas  II.  is  the  Pharaoh  Necha  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  and  slew  Josiah, 
kingof  Jcdah,  610  B.C.  He  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf  His  successor,  Paamatik  IL,  was  fuKowed 
by  Paamatik  111.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Africa  of  Manelho,  and  the  Pharaoh 
Hophra  of  Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phcenicians,  took  Sidon,  and  invaded 
Cyprus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  Amasit,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 
IX.  The  reign  of  Amasia  lasted  forty-four  years,  according  t( 


His  successor  Paamenitus  reigned  only  sis  months,  when  .^gypt 
was  invaded  by  Cambyses,  525  B.C.,  who  overran  and  ravaged  the  countiy, 
but  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army  in  the  neighboring  deserts,  when  seekin;;, 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Atnmon.  The  twenty- seveni!! 
dynasty  includes  the  Persian  kings,  from  Cambyses  to  Darius  Nothus,  during 
which  lime  £gypt  was  a  province,  though  a  very  unruly  one,  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.     It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited  .JIgypt. 

X.  After  several  revolts,  the  jEgyptiaus  succeeded  in  placing  Amyrinus,  or 
AomakorU,  a  Saite,  on  the  throne,  about  414  B.C.  This  king  alone  constitutes 
the  twenty-eighth  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty  of 
Mendesians,  who  defended  jEgypt  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Persians, 
with  the  aid  of  Greek  auxiliaries  under  Agesilaus  and  others.  At  last,  Necianc- 
tua.  being  defeated  by  Ochus,  fled  into  .Ethiopia  340  B.C.,  and  .ilgypl  fell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  Ihe  Persians.  The  Persians  were  succeeded  by  the  Mace- 
donians, who,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Piole- 
mies,  or  Lagida,  Who  ruled  over  .^gypt  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  and  re- 
stored it  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity.  At  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  30 
B.C.,  jEgypt  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

The  Nile  and  the  Delta. 

I.  The  Nile  has  already  been  alluded  to  somewhat  in  detail.  To  this  river 
jEgypt  owes,  in  fact,  not  only  all  its  fertility,  but  even  its  very  esistenco  as  a 
habitable  cotmtry,  since  without  the  rich  and  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the 
stream  in  its  annual  inundations,  the  land  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  The  rise 
iif  the  Nile,  occasioned  by  the  periodical  rains  of  Central  Africa,  begins  in  June, 
about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues  to  increase  till  September,  overflow- 
ing the  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  immense  marsh, 
interspersed  with  numerous  islands,  with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of 
irees  just  above  the  water.  The  inundation,  after  having  remained  stationary 
/iir  a  few  days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of  the 
fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the 
time  when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture. 

II.  The  point  of  the  Delta  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  to  the  south  than 
at  present.  The  Nile  then  branched  off  at  Cercajorum,  whereas  now  the  ape.t  is 
a  lew  miles  north  of  Cairo.  AtCercasorumthe  river  putforth  two  branches,  one 
called  the  Pelaaiac  branch,  ending  in  the  Oatium  Peiuaiacum,  and  the  other  the 
Canapic  branch,  ending  in  the  Osiium  Conopicum,  The  former  took  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Pefujiuni,  lying  at  its  termination  on  the  coast ;  the  latter  Oom 
the  city  ^f  Canopita,  similarly  situated.  The  counti;  inclosed  between  tliese 
two  arms  the  Greeks  called  the  Delia,  from  its  triangular  form,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  the  letter  a.  Between  these  two  main  branches  there  were  five  other 
intervening  ones,  each  having  its  termination  on  ihe  coast.    The  five  mouths 
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thus  formed  were,  1.  Osttam  Bollntinum,  so  called  from  the  city  of  Bolbitme,  in 
ils  vicinity.  3.  Ostium  Sebeittiyiicicm,  from  tlie  city  of  Sebenayrua.  3.  Osliam 
rhalnilicura  OT  Palhraelicum ;  colled  also,  hy  Herodotus,  the  Bucolic  mouth. 
4.  Oadum  Mendeiium,  from  the  city  of  Mendes.  5.  Ostium  Taniticuja,  from  the 
city  of  Tanis  ;  called  also  Sailicum,  front  the  ciLy  of  Sail.  The  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  then,  were  anciently  seven  in  number.  The  Canopic  mouth  was  alao 
called  Osiiian  Heracliolicttm  and  Naucralicum,  and  sometimes,  also,  Agathoda- 
fjion.  This  arm  and  the  tanopic  were  always  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
chief  branches,  although,  in  reality,  the  Bolbiiine  and  the  Phiumlic  were  the 

III.  The  state  of  things  at  the  present  day  is  greatly  altered.  The  apex  of 
the  Delta  is  much  less  obtuse  than  in  ancient  times,  and  its  triangular  figure 
is  now  determined  by  the  EoseUa  branch,  the  old  Canopic,  and  the  Damiaita 
branch,  or  old  Fhatnilie,  although  the  cultivated  plain  known  by  the  name  of 
Delta  extends  considerably  beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  either  side.  The  Pehsiac  branch  is  now  in  a  great  measure  choked 
up,  though  it  atill  serves  partially  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  Taniiic  or 
Saitic  branch  now  corresponds  to  the  Jlfae^  Canal,  and  the  MenHesian  branch 
with  the  Memaleh  Canal.  Both  these  canals  now  enter  Lake  Menzalek,  a  vast 
sidt  marsh  forty  miles  long,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  hy  several  out- 
lets. Between  the  Damialla  and  Rosella  branch  are  numerous  canals,  large  and 
small,  intersecting  tho  country  in  evety  direction.  The  Sebennylic  mouth  is 
probably  now  the  outlet  by  which  the  salt  marsh  or  lake  called  Bourlos  cummu- 
nicates  with  the  sea.  The  only  two  entrances  at  the  present  day  from  the  sea 
into  the  Nile  are  the  Rosetia  and  Damialla  branches,  and  even  these  are  access- 
ible only  to  small  vessels.  West  of  Roaetta,  a  salt  marsh,  called  Lake  Elko, 
corresponds  to  [he  old  Canopic  mouth.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Delta,  or 
cultivated  plain  of  Lower  jEgypt,  is  abont  eighty  miles  from  east  to  west ;  ils 
length,  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  is  about  ninety  miles. 

IV.  The  formation  of  ..Egypt  and  its  extensive  Delta  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
inquiry,  and  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  period  at  which  that  country  or  ^Ethi- 
opia was  inhabited.  In  the  times  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  of  whom  any  records 
now  remain,  the  whole  of  Lower  jEgypt  seems  to  have  been  densely  inhabited, 
and  positive  facts  contradict  the  assumption  that  the  Delta  has  been  protruded 
into  the  sea,  to  any  great  extent,  within  the  age  of  history.  If  it  had  ancient 
cities,  which  were  upon  the  sea-coast  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  they  ought,  on  this  supposition,  as  Wilkinson  remarks,  to  have  been  b» 
Ibis  time  far  inland. 

5.  Mountains. 

I.  MoJtt  Casius,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  the  east  of  Pelnsinm,  and  near 
tlie  Paluj  Sirbonis.  It  is  now  El  Koi  or  El  Kulick.  Here  Jupiter  Casius  had 
a  temple ;  and  on  this  mountain  also  was  the  tomb  of  Pompey.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Syrian  Moos  Casius,  below  Antiochia. 

II.  Monlei  Arabid,  the  long  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  called  at  the  present  day  Djebel  Mokkatam.  The  an- 
cient geographers  mention  five  principal  portions  of  this  range,  namely,  1,  Mojii 
Alabastrites  or  Alaiastrinut,  to  the  east  of  Oiyrynchus,  and  southeast  oS  Alabas- 
Iropolii.  Here  were  alabaster  quarries,  whence  the  locality  derived  its  name. 
Traces  of  these  still  exist.  2.  Mans  Porpki/rliis  or  Porphyriticus,  to  the  east  of 
Lycopolis.     Here  were  porphyry  quarries,  held  in  high  repute,  and  supplying 
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maler  aU  not  only  to  the  .Egyptians,  hut  to  the  Romans  also,  for  columns  and 
many  ornamental  purposes.  The  spot  is  now  called  Djetd  e'  Dokhait,  or  "  ths 
monntam  of  smoVo.  3.  Mans  Aiaa  or  JSiu,  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes.  4.  JMunA 
Smaragdas,  to  the  northwest  of  Berenice,  and  named  from  its  emerald  mines. 
The  modern  name  is  Djebel  Zaharah.  These  mines  have  been  successively 
woiked  b)  the  ancient  jlEgyptians,  and  Romans,  and  by  the  califs  and  mame- 
iukei ,  but  they  are  now  abandoned.  They  lie  in  a  micaceous  schist,  and  nu- 
merous shafts  of  considerable  depth  have  been  excavated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mounlam  5.  Mons  Baaanilea,  between  tJyene  and  Berenice,  taking  its  name 
from  the  quarries  of  hasanite  or  touchstone  (ffdaavoi.  Lapis  Li/dius)  that  were 
worked  here.  This  stone  was  wrought  into  various  ornaments  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  The  modern  name  of  this  mountain 
IS  according  to  Wilkinson,  Om  Kerrebeh.  Considerable  quarry- workings  are 
Msible  hpre, 

6.  Lakes  and  Canals. 
I.  iacMS  Mareoiis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Atexandrea.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Marea  (j  Uapda  Ai/inj).  The  later  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  olMareotis. 
According  to  Scylax,  canals  were  cut  in  very  early  times,  connecting  this  lake 
with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  The 
take  Mareotis  first  rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alexandre  a.  Stra- 
bo  describes  it  as  being  more  than  one  Jiundred  and  fifty  stadia  in  breadlh,  and 
not  quite  three  hundred  in  length,  and  as  containing  eight  islands.  The  country 
around  this  lake  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  principal  product  was  a 
light,  sweetish  white  wine.  For  many  centuries  after  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  in  jEgypt,  this  lake  was  dried  tip ;  but  in  ISOi,  the  English  troops,  du- 
ring the  siege  of  Alesandrea,  let  in  the  sea  by  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  that  separated  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  from 
Lake  Aboukir  or  Madieh.  This  modern  Laks  Mareotis,  now  called  Birkel  Ma 
Tiui.  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  ancient  one,  occupying  probably  four 

3.  Lacus  Mieris,  in  the  district  of  Heplaaomis,  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of 
Arainne  or  CrocodiUpolis,  This  lake  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been 
entirely  artificial,  and  to  have  been  dug  by  King  Mceris  for  the  double  purpose 
of  preventing  the  low  country  from  being  damaged  by  the  superabundant  over- 
fiowing  of  the  Nile,  and  of  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  during  the  low 
season.  Herodotus  accordingly  reports  that  during  one  half  of  the  year  the 
Nile  flowed  into  the  lake,  while  during  the  other  six  months  a  stream  flowed 
out  of  it.  Of  the  latter,  however,  there  is  no  remaining  trace ;  and  the  gri'at 
works  contrived  by  Mteris  to  regulate  the  water  have  disappeared.  The  lake 
has  at  present  every  appearance  of  occupying  a  natural  basin,  though  certainly 
its  only  apparent  feeders  are  derived  from  the  Nile.  Wilkinson  insists  liiat 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  water  returning  from  the  lake  to  the  Nile  is  totiilly 
inapplicable  to  the  Lake  Mceris,  the  level  of  its  surface  being  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  lower  than  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  Benisouef, 
which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the 
elevation  of  its  banks,  could  never  have  been  on  a  level,  even  in  the  lime  of 
Herodotus,  with  the  Lake  M<Eris.  It  is  the  Canal  of  Joussef  to  which,  he  says, 
the  account  of  Herodotus  is  alone  applicable,  as  being  the  work  of  human  hands, 
ami  returning  its  water  to  the  river.  Near  Lake  Mffiris  was  the  celebrated 
Lahyrinlh.  The  modern  name  of  the  Lake  is  Birket  el  Korn,  or  "  the  Lake  of  the 
Horn,"  from  its  form,  which  is  hroad  at  the  eastern  end,  and  curves  to  a  point 
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It  is  about  ttitrty  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  eight  miles  to  less  than  one. 

3.  ifitraria  (fodina)  in  the  Ifilrioiic  Nome,  to  the  southeast  of  AUxandrea, 
niiw  the  basin  of  the  Kairim  hakes,  containing  a  series  of  six  lakes  the  hanks 
and  waters  of  which  are  covered  with  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  or -.ea  salt, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  natron. 

4.  Tanii  Lacus,  hetween  the  Tenitk  and  Fhalneiic  rnouths  of  the  Nile,  now 
ilie  Lake  ofMemaleh  or  Bahcire,  already  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  the  Delta. 
S  Palus  Sirbattis,  near  Mount  Casius,  and  comnmnicaling  with  the  Mediterra- 
II.  an  by  an  opening,  which  was  filled  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  laite  grad- 
iiitily  diminished  insize  after  this,  and  has  now  almost  disappeared.  The  mod- 
efii  name  is  Sebakel  Bardoil.  6.  iacuj  Amari,  near  Arsinoe  or  CUapalHs.  They 
derived  their  name  from  their  hitter,  brackish  taste,  a  defect  which  was  subse- 
quently obviated  by  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  which  let  in  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
and  rendered  them  perfectly  sweet.    The  modern  name  is  Scheib. 

The  only  ancient  canals  deserving  of  particular  n 
number  by  which  .^gypt,  and  especially  the  Delta,  wa 
lowing :  1.  The  Canal  of  Mmris,  now  Bahr  Jousaef,  connecting  the  Lake  Mteris 
(Birkei  el  Kom)  with  the  Nile,  and  of  which  we  have  already  made  mention. 
3.  The  Cunal  of  SeaoslTU  or  Ptohmy,  called  also  the  Canal  of  Hero,  Cut  from  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabicns,  which  it  entered  near  .^Tsinot. 
It  was  commenced,  according  to  some,  by  Sesostris ;  but,  according  to  others, 
byJVtcin,  or  ratherP6ammiticuBl!,,who  desisted  from  the  undertakingon  being 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  laboring  for  the  barbarians.  Darius  Hyslaspis 
continued  it,  hut  left  it  unfinished,  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus  completed  it,  and 
made  sluices  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water,  while  they  permitted  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels.  They  had  also  for  their  object  the  eiclusion  of  the  saltwater ; 
and  so  elTectually  was  this  done,  that  the  bitter  lakes,  which  lay  in  the  line  of 
the  canal,  were  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  and  abounded  with  Nile  fish,  and  the 
usual  water-fowl  of  .^gypt.  It  was  also  called  Trajan's  Canal  (Flusius  Tra- 
iani),  from  its  having  been  repaired  in  later  days  by  that  emperor. 

7.  Antiquities   of   .-Egypt. 

Under  this  head  we  will  briefly  notice  merely  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
objects  of  interest  in  this  remarkable  country. 

Pyramids. — The  Pyramids  of  .:*;gypt,  especially  the  two  largest  of  the  pyra- 
mids at  Gcezeh,  are  the  most  stupendous  masses  of  building  in  stone  that  human 
labor  has  ever  been  known  to  accomplish ;  and  we  have  records  of  their  having 
been  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  from  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  was  horn 
484  B.C.,  to  the  present  time.  The  ^Egyptian  pyramids,  of  which,  large  and 
small,  and  in  different  states  of  preservation,  the  number  is  very  considerabie, 
are  all  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in  an  irregular  line,  and 
in  groups  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Geezeh 
n  village  opposite  to  Cairo,  as  far  south  as  twenty-nine  degrees  north  latitude, 
a  length  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles.  The  three  principal  pyramids  are 
those  of  Geezek.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  or  terrace  of  limestone,  which  is  a 
projection  from  the  Libyan  mountain  chain,  and  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ^Egyptian  plain.  The  largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Che- 
opt,  occupies  a  base  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  square,  and  rises  to 
(he  height  of  four  bundred  and  eighty  feet  nine  inches,  being,  therefore,  forty- 
three  feat  nine  inclies  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  one  hundred  and 
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thirty-sis  feet  nine  inDhes  higher  than  St.Paul's  in  London.  It  is  built,  like  the 
others,  of  large  bloclw  of  stone,  which  form  so  many  gigantic  steps  {two  hund- 
red in  number),  to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  piatforra.  This  pyramid  has 
long  been  open,  and  contains  a  small  chamber,  with  a  hollow  sarcophagus. 
Several  other  apartments  and  winding  passages  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
its  recesses  by  persevering  travellers,  particularly  by  Col.  Vyae,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  revealing  its  whole  internal  structure.  The  nest  adjoining  pyramid 
is  that  of  Cepkren,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheops.  It  was  opened  by  Bel- 
zoni,  who  discovered  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Arab  investigators  several 
centuries  earlier,  but  he  still  found  in  a  sarcophagus  some  bones,  which  are 
believed  to  be  those  of  a  cow  or  ox.  The  third  pyramid  is  that  of  Mycerinus, 
the  son  of  Cheops.  The  pyramids  were  undoubtedly  sepulchral  monuments. 
According  to  Lepsius,  the  mode  of  constructing  them  was  as  follows.  "When 
a  king  commenced  his  reign,  the  first  ihiug  done,  after  levelling  the  surface  of 
the  rock  for  the  pyramid's  base,  was  to  excavate  a  chamber  intended  for  his 
tomb,  under  ground,  with  a  passage  communicating  with  the  surface,  and  to 
erect  a  cuurse  of  masonry  above,  which  served  for  the  nucleus  of  the  pyramid. 
If  the  king  died  during  the  year,  the  masonry  was  immediately  cased  over,  and 
a  small  pyramid  was  formed.  If  he  continued  to  live,  another  course  of  stone 
was  added  in  height,  and  the  length  of  the  lower  stage  increased.  During  sub- 
sequent years  the  same  process  was  repeated,  and  the  pyramid  thus  continued 
to  be  increased  every  year  until  the  death  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
erected,  fresh  courses  being  added  each  year  of  his  life.  When  the  king  died, 
the  work  of  enlargement  ceased,  and  a  casing  was  put  on  the  whole  structure. 

Sphinx. — The  jEgyptian  sphinxes  are  lions,  but  without  wings,  in  which  latter 
respect  they  differ  from  those  of  Greece.  They  are  represented  in  the  same 
recumbent  posture  as  the  Grecian  ones,  lying,  namely,  upon  the  front  part  o( 
the  body,  with  the  paws  stretched  forward.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  either 
human,  and  mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  head  of  a  ram.  In  some  cases  the 
head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap, -which  also  covers  part  of  the  neck.  These 
sphinxes  were  generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  where  they  often 
formed  a  long  avenue  leading  to  the  sacred  edifice.  The  largest  of  the  existing 
sphinxes  is  that  of  GeexeK,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  of  the-  enor- 
mous dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-two 
feet  in  height  in  front.  It  was  formerly  covered  to  the  neck  with  sand,  which 
was  cleared  away  by  Signor  Caviglia.  The  greater  part,  however,  is  now  cov- 
ered up  again,  leaving  little  more  than  the  head  and  shoulders  visible. 

Vocal  Memnon. — There  are  many  colossal  statues  in  .Sgypt  which  have  been 
called  Memnonian,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  vocal  statue  described  by 
Slrabo  and  Pausanias.  At  sunrise  a  sound  was  said  to  proceed  from  this  statue 
which  Pausanias  compares  to  the  snapping  of  a  harp  or  lute  string.  Strabo 
states  that  he  heard  the  sound  himself  in  company  with  jElius  Gallus ;  and 
Tacitus  relates  that  Germanicas  also  heard  it.  This  statue  is  identified,  by 
the  descriptions  of  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  with  the  northernmost  of  the  two  co- 
lossal statues  in  the  Theban  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  height, 
according  to  modern  travellers,  is  about  fifty  feet ;  and  its  legs  contain  numer- 
ous inscriptions  in  Latin  and  Greek,  commemorating  the  names  of  those  who 
had  heard  the  sound.  Most  of  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
early  Roman  emperors.  This  statue  is  now  ascertained  to  be  that  of  Ameio- 
phis  II..  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  and  who  is  said  to  have  driven  the  shepherds  out 
of  jEgypt.  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  notwithstanding  the  inscriptions 
upon  it,  in  identifying  this  statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
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n!as.  These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  in  their  time  fallen  flown ; 
iijcordiDg  to  one  account,  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake ;  while  another  as- 
cribed it  to  Cambysea,  who,  it  is  said,  suspecting  some  imposture,  caused  the 
alatue  to  be  broken  off  in  the  middle.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  upper 
part  exists  in  its  proper  position,  though  not  in  a  single  piece.  Keeren  conjec- 
tures that  the  broken  statue  might  have  been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo. 
The  sound  produced  by  tlie  statue  is  now  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
sione  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  which  was  struck  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  re- 
cess behind  it,  and  which  emitted,  as  it  still  does,  when  striick,  a  metallic  sound. 
The  head  of  the  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  claim  to  be 
considered  the  vocal  statue. 

Among  other  remains  of  .Egyptian  greatness  we  may  name,  1.  The  Jlf.mno- 
mum  at  Thebes,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  a  splendid  structure  oiiginallj, 
and  probably  the  same  witli  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  described  by  Diodonia 
Siculus.  The  more  correct  name  of  the  edifice,  however,  would  be  Rfiacsetim, 
since  it  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  the  palaca-temple  of  Stmesea  II ,  one 
of  whose  titles,  lUiamun,  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into  Memnon.  3.  The 
great  temple  at  Medcenit  Haboo,  or  the  palace-temple  of  Remeses  III.  3.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings,  to  the  west  of  this  latter  place,  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock, 
at  different  levels.  They  are  all  of  extraordinary  splendor,  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  being  that  tii  Remeaes  Miamun,  which  is  adorned  with  sculptures 
of  the  highest  interest. 

Places  in  ^gypt. 

DELTA. 

I.  Alexaniriii,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  duimg  his  visit  to 
^gypt,  B.C.  332,  gave  orders  to  erect  this  city  between  the  sea  and  the  Ma- 
reotic  Lake.  The  architect  was  Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian  A  large  part,  but 
not  the  whole  of  jt,  was  contained  within  the  present  walls,  which  are  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Arabs.  One  maitv  long  street,  about  three  mdes  m  length,  ran 
througli  the  city,  from  the  eastern  eitremity  to  the  necropolis  or  cemetery  of 
Alexandrea,  at  the  western ;  and  this  was  intersected  by  another  main  street, 
running  nearly  north,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  direction  from  the  Mare- 
otic  Lake.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  give  the  city  the  benefit  of 
ventilation  hasa  the  north  winds.  The  main  land  and  the  island  of  Pharos  were 
connected  by  a  dike,  called  the  Hepiastadiura,  in  wliich,  at  each  end,  there  was  a 
passage  for  vessels  from  one  port  to  the  other.  Over  these  passages  there  were 
also  bridges.  On  the  rooks  now  occupied  by  the  present  Pharos,  a  magnificent 
light-house  was  constructed  by  Sostralus  of  Cnidus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  B.C.  283.  The  port  bounded  by  the  two  promontories,  the  Pharos 
and  Lochias,  by  the  northeast  part  of  the  city  and  the  Heptastadium,  was  called 
the  Great  Port.  T.he  other  port  was  called  Eunoatvs,  or  "  safe  return,"  The 
city  was  divided  into  several  quarters ;  the  court  end,  otherwise  called  Bruchion, 
contained  the  famous  lihrary,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and,  connected  with  it,  the  Museum,  a  college  or  retreat  for  learned  men, 
where  they  were  retained  at  the  public  expense.  A  place  called  Soma,  "the 
body,"  in  the  quarter  of  the  palaces,  contained  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great 
From  B.C.  333  to  B.C.  30,  Alexandrea  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
^gypt,  the  Ptolemies,  distinguished  for  commerce,  and  the  resort  of  many  for- 
ciiu  nations,  especially  J^ws ;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.     In  llie  Alexanilrine  war,  with  Julius  C^sar,  B.C.  48,  the  city  sus- 
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tained  much  damage,  and  a  large  part  of  the  library  was  burned;  but  this  laiter 
loss  was  afterward,  in  some  degree,  remedied  by  the  addition  of  the  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  Aleiandrea  fell  into  llie 
handsof  the  Romans  B.C,  30,  and  continued  a  flourishing  commercial  city  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  afterward  under  the  eastern  empire.  In  A.D.  640  it 
was  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar,  on  which  occasion  the  splendid  library  is 
said,  though  erroneously,  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  conquerors.  On  the 
founding  of  New  Cairo,  in  A.D.  969,  Alexandrea  gradually  sank  to  the  condition 
of  a  second-rate  city ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497, 
tended  still  farther  to  diminish  its  commerce ;  but  it  is  again  becoming  an  im- 
portant position,  in  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  over-land  route  to  India. 

3.  Canbbiis  or  Candpus,  about  tweire  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Alexandrea, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Canopicum,  to  which  it  gave 
name.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  place  of  conaiderable  commerce  prior 
to  the  founding  of  Alexandres.  If.  was  also  the  capital  of  the  MenelaTtic  Nome. 
According  to  the  Greek  fable,  with  which  the  appellation  of  the  noma  is  connect- 
ed, this  city  look  its  name  from  Canopus,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  buried  here.  Canopus  was  famed  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Se- 
rapis,  and  the  festivals  celebrated  at  this  temple  made  the  morals  of  the  people 
eitremely  dissolute.  Some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  exist  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  jlSouiiV.  3.  HerraopKis  Pnrra,  southeast  of  Alexandrea.  It  is  now 
DamarikovT.  4.  AndrBpolis,  lo  the  southeast,  the  capital  of  the  Andropolitic 
Nome,  and  subsequently  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  is  now  CJa- 
buT.  5.  Biiioa  or  Bulo,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake  Bulos,  now  lake 
Boartos,  the  outlet  from  which  formed  the  Oatium  Sebeitnyiicunt.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is,  of  .Egyptian  deities  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  these.  The  temple  of  Latona  had  a  celebrated  oracle 
connected  with  it.  Butoi  answers  probably  to  Kam  Kasir.  6.  NaucrStis,  to  the 
southwest,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Sallic  Nome. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony,  but  waa  probably  of 
much  earlier  date.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  place  in  jEgypt  where  the 
Greeks  were  allowed  to  settle  and  carry  on  traffic.  Naucratis  was  the  naiive 
city  of  Athenteus  and  Julius  Pollux.  Its  remains  are  to  be  sought  near  the 
modem  SaUiadschar. 

7.  Sais,  to  the  southeast,  and  the  capital  of  the  Saitic  Nome.  It  lay  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Delta,  partly  on  account  of  the  annual  festival  celebrated 
here  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Neitk,  regarded  as  identical  with  Minerva,  and 
which  drew  a  large  cotjcourse  of  visitors  lo  the  place ;  and  partly  because  the 
Saitic,  or  twenty-sixth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  acknowledged  it  as  their  native 
city,  and  were  interred  here.  When,  however,  the  Persian  power  waa  estab- 
lished in  j£gypt,  and  Memphis  again  became  the  capital,  Sais  decUned  in  im- 
portance. The  site,  now  called  Sa,  is  marked  merely  by  ruins.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance south  of  this  place  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Osiris,  where  that  deity 
was  said  lo  have  been  interred ;  an  honor  claimed  by  many  other  ^Egyptian 
sites.  8.  Baairia,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  Phatnetic  branch,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Busirilic  Nome.  Here  was  a  very  sacred  temple  of  Isis,  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  made,  and  where  a  solemn  annual  festival  was  celebrated.  The 
site  of  this  city  is  now  called  Abmastr,  B.  SeiennjKus,  to  the  east  of  Sals,  and 
giving  name  lo  the  Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile.  Itwaa  the  capital  of  the  Se- 
bennytic Nome,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Semmenud.  10.  Thamia, 
to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  the  capital  of  the  Thmuiiic  Nome.    The  goal 
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was  worshipped  here  with  peculiar  honors,  and  ilio  name  of  the  city,  according 
to  St.  Jerome,  signilied  "a  goat,"  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  MarcelJinus, 
Thmuis  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  iaMgfpt.  The  modem  name  of  the  site 
is  Ttl  el-Mai,  II.  Mendea,  to  t^e  northeast  of  Sebennftus,  and  giving  name 
to  the  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  which  it  lay.  Here  also  the  goat  was 
held  in  great  religious  reverence,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  name  of  Che 
city  meant  "  a  goat,"  what  St.  Jerome  asserts  of  Thmuis.  The  site  is  now 
called  Achmoun.  12.  Tania,  ta  the  east  of  the  preceding,  the  capital  of  the 
Tanitic  Nome,  and  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  imporlant  city 
at  an  early  period,  and  theresidenceof  one  of  Manetho's  dynasties  of  Pharaohs. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Zaan  of  Scripture,  and  is  stated  by  the  Psalmist  to  be 
the  spot  where  Moses  performed  those  miracles  that  ended  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Israelites.  The  site  is  now  called  San,  and  is  remarltable  for  the  height 
and  extent  of  its  mounds  of  ruins. 

13.  Bulaalua,  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Bnbastite  Nome,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Bubastis  {Pasht),  or  Diana.  The  festival  of  the  goddess  was 
remarkable,  not  only  fur  its  splendor,  but  also  far  the  large  numbers  that  attend- 
ed ;  as  many  as  seventy  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  children,  being  drawn 
hither  on  this  occasion.  The  Scripture  name  of  this  place  is  Phi  Beseth.  Here 
also  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.  The  modern  name  is  Td-Basla.  14.  Mh- 
ribis,  to  the  southwest,  the  capital  of  the  Athribilic  Nome.  It  is  now  Atryb  or 
Triei,  with  some  striking  remains.  15.  Cercasorajn  or  Cercaaora,  at  the  apes  of 
the  Belta,  where  the  Nile  branches  off.  It  is  now  El  Arkas.  16.  Bni5;on,lolhe 
southeast  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  where  the 
great  canal  commenced  that  led  off  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  not  far  from  the 
pyramids  and  Memphis.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  existed  in  thetime  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  to  have  come  into  being  under 
the  Persians,  who  settled  here  a  number  of  refractory  Babylonians  from  Upper 
Asia.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  important  as  a  military  post,  since  here 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  begins  to  contract  as  you  advance  into  Upper  .(Egypt.  A 
caslle  accordingly  was  erected  in  this  quarter,  and  a  Roman  legion  was  station- 
ed liere.  At  a  later  day,  this  place  took  the  name  of  FoaliU,  from  the  "leather 
tent"  {fotlal)  which  Amra,  the  general  of  Omar,  pitched  here  for  himself  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  the  Roman  fortress.  Fostat  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence, 
as  well  as  the  capital  of  ^gypt,  until  Goher  el  Kaed,  having  been  sent  by  Moez 
to  conquer  ^gypt,  founded  a  new  city  called  Muar  el  Kaherah  {Cairo),  which 
four  years  after  (in  A.D.  974)  became  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Fosfai  re- 
ceived Ihe  new  appellation  of  Must  el  Atkkeh,  or  "  Old  Musr,"  corrupted  by 
Europeans  into  Old  Cairo. 

17.  Heli^Uia,  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Babylon,  and  more  cele- 
brated in  a  religious  than  a  political  point  of  view.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
was  the  sacred  city  of  Osiris,  or  the  Sun,  and  contained  one  of  tlie  three  chief 
sacerdotal  colleges  of  .^gypt,  the  stations  of  the  other  two  being  respectively  at 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  one  of  the  Greek  writers  that 
makes  mention  of  this  city,  and  he  speaks  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  as  being 
the  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Iheir  country.  Other  authorities  also 
describe  them  as  famed  for  their  wisdom.  According  to  Berosus,  this  was  the 
city  where  Moses  was  educated.  It  was  also  aplaceof  resort  for  all  the  Greeks 
who  visited  Mgypt  for  instruction,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Herodotus, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Eudosus.  The  city  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  on  a 
large  mound  or  raised  site,  before  which  were  lakes  that  received  the  water  of 
the  neighboring  canals.     It  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Sun,  oi 
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Osiris,  and  in  this  temple  the  sacred  ox  Mnevis  was  fed  and  adored,  as  Apis  was 
at  Memphis.  Heliopolis  suffered  severely  by  [lie  invasion  of  Cambjsea.  Many 
of  its  ol>elisks,  and  probably  other  monuments,  wore  afterward  talten  away  lo 
Alexandrea  and  Rome,  and  when  Strabo  saw_the  place  it  had  the  character  of 
a  deserted  city.  Its  college  of  priests  no  longer  existed,  and  those  only  who 
had  charge  of  the  temple,  and  who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to  strangers,  re- 
mained there.  The  ancient  ^Egyptian  name  of  this  city  was,  in  hieroglyphics, 
fl«-£i  or  £i-fle,"  the  House"  or  "Abode  of  the  Sun,"  corresponding  lo  the  title 
Belli- ShemesJi,  of  the  same  import,  which  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews,  while 
in  Scripture  and  tn  Coptic  it  is  called  On.  The  remains  of  Heliopolis  are  near 
the  modem  ISatareh,  and  consist  of  several  mounds,  A  solitary  obelisk  alone 
remains  erect,  bearing  on  it  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  who  laid  the  foandations 
of  the  temple  here.    This  monarch  ascended  the  throne  about  1740  B.C. 

18.  Arsinoe,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Heroopolitea,  or  Gulf  of  Sues,  and  not  far 
trom  the  spot  where  the  modern  town  of  Sues  stands.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
constructed  the  haiboT,  and  called  the  place  after  his  queen  Arsinoe,  It  was 
connected  with  the  Nile  by  means  of  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a  long  period 
was  the  very  life  of  the  navigation  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  forming  the  connecting 
link  between  the  traffic  of  iEgypt  and  that  of  the  east.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gutf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to 
construct  harbors  lower  down,  and  Arsinoe  from  this  time  declined.  Its  re- 
mains are  at  Adacknad. 

19.  Cleopairis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  preceding.  It  was  of  later 
origin  than  Arsinoe,  but  so  near  to  it  that  both  are  commonly  regarded  as  form- 
ing one  place.  SO.  Heroopotis,  to  the  northeast  of  Heliopolis,  and  northwest  of 
Arsinoe,  and  situate  on  the  Canal  of  Ptolemy,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Lacui 
Amari.  Some  make  it  the  same  with  the  Avarii  of  M^etho ;  more  probably, 
however,  it  was  a  place  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  by  the  Greeks 
for  commercial  purposes.  It  remained  a  place  of  importance  as  long  as  the 
Canal  of  Ptolemy  farmed  one  of  the  channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter. 
It  sunk,  however,  when  the  cana!  was  neglected,  and  its  remains  are  supposed 
to  be  buried  beneath  the  sand.     Strabo  and  Pliny  err  in  placing  it  on  the  gulf. 

21.  Pelasiura,  to  the  northeast,  at  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  which  it 
gave  name.  It  was  surroimded  by  marshes,  and  was  regarded  as  the  key  of 
.^gypt  in  this  quarter.  Its  Scripture  name  is  Sin,  and  its  old  Egyptian  one  is 
thought  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Peremoan  or  Pheromi  of  the  Copts.  The 
Greek  name  Peiuaiam  is  derived  from  jn/Hdf,  "niire,"  in  allusion  to  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  place.  The  Hebrew  name  has  the  same  meaning,  as  has 
also  the  modern  appellation  Tineh  given  to  the  site.  This  city  fell  in  import- 
ance after  the  Persians  had  diverted  the  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  it  stood,  and 
had  taken  it  and  destroyed  its  forlidcations.  S2,  Bkinocorvitii  or  UhinocoljiTa,  to 
the  east,  on  the  immediate  confines  of  Syria,  and  sometimes,  though  erroneous- 
ly, regarded  as  belonging  to  that  country.  The  modem  El  Areesh  occupies  its 
site.  It  derived  its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  circumstance  of  mal- 
efactors having  been  sent  thither  by  one  of  the  .Ethiopian  invaders  of  jEgypt, 
as  to  a  place  of  exile,  after  having  been  first  deprived  of  their  noses  {l)lv,  the 
ROsc,  and  koXovu,  to  mutilaU),  The  st«ry  is  evidently  untrue,  and  the  name  ia 
probably  of  .Egyptian,  not  of  Grecian  origin.  This  city  was  an  important  com- 
mercial place,  and  a  great  mart  for  the  Arabian  trade.  Quails  were  very 
abundant  in  its  vicinity.  The  Wady  cl  Areeik  is  the  ancient  Torreits  Mgypti,  oi 
Kiver  of  .lEgypt.  33.  Tamiathis,  some  distance  to  the  northwest  ai  Pclaaiam, 
and  on  the  Phatnellc  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.     It  is  now  Damielta. 
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1 .  Memjihis,  a  celsbrau'J  vity  un  the  left  side  of  the  Nile,  and  about  sixteen 
nnles  south  of  llie  apes  of  the  Delta.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  b> 
Mones,  the  first  kingof  .^gypt,  who  changed,  by  means  of  a  large  embank mciil, 
tlie  euuiso  of  the  Nile,  which  until  then  had  nin  nearer  the  Libyan  monotains, 
and  built  MtinipbiB  within  the  ancient  bed  of  the  stream.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, the  river  was  turned  off  one  hundred  stadia  above  ATcmphis,  and  the 
dike  constructed  to  prevent  its  returning  to  its  original  channel  was  kept  up 
with  great  care  by  the  successors  of  Menes  even  to  the  'inie  of  the  Persians. 
Menea  also  erected  here  a  magnificent  temple  to  Phtha  or  Vulcan.  The  city 
contained  likewise  other  splendid  temples,  and  was,  moreover,  Ihe  residence 
of  one  of  the  three  sacerdotal  colleges  of  the  land,  the  other  two  being  respect- 
ively at  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  sacred  Apis  was  also  fed  and  worshipped 
here,  his  temple  being  close  to  that  of  Phtha.  Memphis  appears  to  have  been 
tiie  capital  of  Lower  jEgypt,  as  Thebes  was  of  Upper  jEgypl,  in  those  early 
times  when  the  land  was  ruled  by  contemporaneous  dynasties  ;  and  allerward, 
when  all  j£gypt  became  united  under  the  sway  of  one  ruler,  this  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  country  in  preference  to  Tliebes.  It  continned  to  be  the  capi- 
tal under  t!ie  Persian  sway  also,  but  declined  after  Alexandres  became  the  seat 
of  government,  although  Strabo  subsequently,  in  Roman  times,  describes  it  as 
still  large  and  populous,  next  to  Alexandrea  in  size,  and,  like  that  eity,  filled 
with  foreign  residents.  The  palaces,  however,  he  speaks  of  as  being  mined 
and  deserted.  The  wealth,  as  welt  as  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis,'passed  at  a 
later  day  to  the  new  Arab  capital  of  Fastal,  and  the  ancient  city  in  a  ffew  years 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  site,  which  has  been  diHieult  to  ascertain,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  material  being  taken  Co  build  modern  edifices,  is  now  indicated  by  a 
large  colossus  of  Remeses  11.,  a  few  fragments  of  granite,  and  some  Substruc- 
tions. Memphis  is  called  in  Scripture  Mopk  or  Noph.  In  Coptic  it  is  styled 
Sfefi,  Mom/,  and  Men/.    A  little  to  the  north  of  Memphis  the  pyramids  began, 

2.  Acanllius,tothe  south,  and  the  southernmost  cityof  theMemphilic  Nome. 
It  isnowKiwflur.  S.Arstnoeor  CrvcodilopBlis,  on  tlie  west  of  the  Nile,  and  south- 
west of  Memphis.  It  was  called  ArsinoS  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphua.  The  earlier  appellation  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  CToeodilopo- 
lis,  the  crocodile  being  here  an  object  of  religious  worship,  and  a  tamed  repre- 
sentative of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  carefully  nurtured  and  attended 
to  in  an  adjacent  pond  or  tank.  Strabo  gives  an  account,  as  an  eye-wilness, 
of  this  curiuiis  custom.  The  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles  were  deposited 
after  death  in  the  cells  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  stood  near  this  city.  Arsinoa 
is  now  a  pile  of  ruins,  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  Medinet  d  Faiaum,  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  city  was  the  celebrated  Lake  MmHs,  already  described.  4. 
AphroditopoLU,  or  "City  of  V^nus  "  to  the  east  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  where,  accordmg  to  Strabo  a  white  heifer  was  worshipped.  The  ruins  of 
the  place  are  at  Aifyh 

5.  Artcyrtm  Polis  SA}*upui.  nuA   )  H  of  Ancl  ors,"  to  the  soulh,  and 

so  named  because  the  mhabitanls  wrought  anchors  from  the  stone  h      n 
of  the  neighboring  quarries      6  Heracleopolts  Magna   or  "  Great  C  y    f  H 
cules,"  soatheast  of  \rsinoe  in  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Nil       nd   h 
capital  of  Che  Heracieotic  Nome,  which  was  entirely  comprised  in  t  I  nd 

The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  its  utility  in  d         y  ng 
asps  and  the  eggs  of  crocodiles.     There  were  bitter  feuds,  therefor     b    w 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place  and  those  of  Crocodilopolis.    This  city  was   e  m  d 
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Magna  for  distinction'  sake  from  Heradeopolia  Parva,  in  the  Delta,  sontliwest 
of  Peliisiimi.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem  village  of  AJivas.  7,  Oxyryn- 
chus,  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  tbe  Ox- 
jryncliite  Nome.  It  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  fish  with  i- 
sharp  snout  {i?vf,  ^"y^of),  a  species  of  sturgeon,  being  worshipped  here.  lis 
site  is  marked  by  the  modern  Beknest.  8.  CynopUis,  to  the  east,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile.  Here  the  dog  was  worshipped  as  the  symbol  of  Anubis  ;  whence 
the  Greek  name  of  the  place,  KvvCiv  toXi;,  or  Kvv6iTa7.t;.  D'Anville  places  its 
site  at  Samallut. 

9.  AlabaslTon  or  Alabastropolit.  to  the  northeast,  m  the  Arabian  mountain  chain, 
anil  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  alabaster  dug  in  Moni  Alabastrinus, 
carved  all  kinds  of  vases  and  ornaments.  10,  Speoi  Arlemtdos,  or  "  Cave  of 
Diana,"  a  large  grotto  to  the  south  of  CynovoUs,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht, 
the  .Egyptian  Diana.  It  Is  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  was  begun  by 
ThotkiRCs  H.,  who  adorned  it  with  sculptures.  Other  sculptures  were  added  by 
Osirei,  father  ai  Rcmeses  III. ;  but  the  excavation  was  never  completed.  About 
one  mile  to  the  northwest  of  this  spot  are  the  more  celebrated  grottoes  or  cata- 
combs oi  Bcni  Hassan.  II.  Hermopolis  Magna,  southeast  of  Oxyrynchus^  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  so  called  for  distinction'  sake  from  Hermopclia  Parva, 
near  Alexandrea.  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  worship  of  Tholh,  the  Jigyptian  Hermes  or  Mercury.  Its  ruins  are  at  Ach- 
manein.  To  the  south  of  this  place  was  a  fortified  post  called  Hermopolilana 
Phylace,  marking  the  southern  limit  of  Heptanomis.  IS.  Antinoopotis,  to  the 
•aat,  opposite  to  Hermopolis,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Bcsa,  from  an  .Egyptian  deity  who  had  an  oracle  here.  The  name, 
however,  was  subsequently  changed  to  AnUnoapolis,  "the  City  of  Antinous," 
from  the  circumstance  of  Antinous,  the  favorite  of  Hadrian,  having  drowned 
himself  here.  It  was  greatly  embellished  by  that  emperor,  and  became  a  mag- 
nificent place.     The  ruins  are  at  Shekh  Abadek. 

THEBAtS  OR  UPPER  EGYPT. 
I.  Lycopolis,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  Lycopolitic  Nome.  Its 
Greek  name  means  "the  City  of  Wolves,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Vfolf 
being  worshipped  here,  on  account  of  an  invading  army  of  jElhiopians  having 
been  put  to  flight  here  by  a  large  pack  of  these  animals.  The  site  is  now  called 
Syouih.  There  are  some  remarkable  rook-tombs  in  tbe  vicinity.  S.  Ant^opilit, 
or  "City  of  Ant^us,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bank.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Antfcus,  whom  Osiris  made  governor  of  his  Libyan  and  jElhiopian  pos- 
sessions, and  whom  Hercules  destroyed.  Antfeus  had  a  temple  here.  The 
modem  village  Qaaoa  or  Kuu  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  place.  3.  Aphrodi- 
topolis,  or  "City  of  Venus,"  to  the  southwest,  now  Tachla,  4.  PanopolU,  o' 
"  City  of  Pan,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  bagk,  ard  capital  of  the  Pano- 
poiitic  Nome.  Its  .^Egyptian  name  was  Chtmmii.  The  ruins  are  at  Ahkcnyn. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  principally  occupied  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
cutters. Herodotus  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Perseus  here,  and  says  that  tlie 
CLemialtes  claimed  him  as  a  native  of  their  city.  5  P  1  ma  H  Bti,ti>  the 
Euulh,  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  Itappears  m  ts  m  tlroXtpalf 
4  -Kp/iclovy  1«  have  been  originally  an  Egyptian  ci  d      Thoth  or 

Iie_Tnts,  but  rebuilt  or  re-established  by  one  of  th    P      nu  se  in  im- 

portance when  Abydus,  its  neighbor,  declined,  and  Memphis 

in  siae.     It  received  a  severe  blow,  however,  to  its  sistance 

U>  the  Emperor  Probus,     Its  ruins  are  near  the  vill  g        M 
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fi.  Aiydua,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream  Strabu  de- 
scribes it  as  once  next  to  Tliebes  in  size,  though  reduceil  in  his  days  to  a  smaB 
place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the  pnlace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  biiill  un 
the  plan  of  the  Labyrinth,  though  less  intricate.  This  structure  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  commenced  by  Oaiiei,  and  conipleted  by  his  son  Remesea 
I!.  Osiris  hud  here  a  splendid  tenipli:',  and  Plutarch  makes  this  city  to  ha-re 
been  the  Inie  buriul-place  of  that  deity,  an  honor  to  which  so  many  cities  of 
jEgypt  aspired.  He  also  informs  us  that  the  more  distinguished  .Egyptians 
frequently  selected  Abydus  for  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  god  Besa  had  an  ora- 
cle at  tills  place,  as  at  Antinoopolis.  Abydus  is  now  a  heap  nf  ruins,  as  its  name 
El  Malfoim,  "  the  Buried,"  plainly  implies.  One  of  the  walls  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Osiris  in  this  place  had  a  list  of  the  j£gyptian  kings  scuiptored  on  it. 
This  important  record,  commonly  called  the  "Tablet  of  Abydus,"  is  now  in  the 
iiriiiah  Museum,  It  contains  a  series  of  kings'  names,  the  predecessors  of 
Remeses  II.,  but  unforlunatcly  the  commencement  has  been  broken  away,  so 
(hat  the  order  of  succession  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs  is  still  a  desideratum. 

7.  Tkia  (Qif),  a  small  but  very  ancient  city,  to  the  east  of  and  near  Abydiift 
The  inhabitants  are  called  by  Stephanus  Thimia  {Btvirai),  a  name  derived  from' 
the  genitive  ©ivof.  This  place  gare  its  appellation  to  the  Thinitic  Nome.  8. 
Dioapdlia  Parva,  to  the  east  of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  same  side  of  :he 
stream.  It  was  called  Pav-ca,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Diospolis  Magna,  oi 
Thebes.  The  site  is  marked  by  the  modern  village  of  Hou.  9.  Teaiyra  (rd 
TsvTvpa),  and  also  Tenipris,  to  the  east,  on  the  same  side  of  tho  Nile,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Tentyritio  Nome.  This  city  contained  temples  of  Isis,  Typhon, 
and  Alhor  or  Venus,  the  last-mentioned  deity  being  particularly  worahippecl 
here,  and  the  name  Tentyra  being  probably  taken  from  the.jEgyplian  Tei-n-Alhar, 
"  tlio  Abode  of  Athor."  The  people  of  tbis  city  were  at  bitter  enmity  with- 
those  of  Omios,  higher  up  the  Nile,  the  Tentyrites  hunting  and  killing  the  cnico- 
dile,  and  the  Ombiles  worshipping  it ;  and  a  horrible  instance  of  religious  fury, 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling,  forma  the  subject  of  the 
fifteenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  Tentyra  stands 
the  modern  village  o(Dendcrak.  From  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Tentyra  was  oB- 
tained  the  famous  zodiac,  about  the  antiquity  of  which  such  extravagant  notions 
were  at  first  formed,  bat  which  has  now  been  proved  to  be  not  much  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  old,  since  the  name  ofthe  Emperor  Nero  appears,  amoilg 
others,  on  the  portico  ofthe  structure. 

10.  Copios,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Coptite  Nome.  Its  earlier  name  appears  to  have  been  CkcmmU.  It  be^ 
came  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  de- 
pat  for  Indian  and  Arabian  wares,  brought  by  caravans  from  Berenice  and  Myog 
Harmos,  on  the  Sinus  Arabieus,  and  then  sent  from  Coptos  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandrea,  It  was,  in  fact,  well  situated  for  this  communication  with  Ihe 
countries  of  the  more  remote  east,  since  the  Arabian  mountain  chain,  which 
elsewhere  forms  a  complete  harrier  along  the  coast,  has  here  an  opening,  that, 
after  various  windings,  conducts  to  ihe  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabieus.  Alonj 
this  route  the  caravans  proceeded.  The  road  from  Copios  to  Berenice  was 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelfihus,  and  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles 
in  length.  There  were  watering  stations,  called  Hydrca  ("tipela),  along  its 
v-hole  extent.     The  ruins  of  Coptos  are  now  called  Keft. 

1 1.  Thetie.,  to  the  south,  on  huih  sides  of  the  Nile,  a  celebrated  city,  and  the 
cipttal  of  Upper  ^gypt,  or  the  Thebais.  The  name  Tkeba  is  supposed  to  ba 
corrupted  from  llie  Mgypii^n  Tape,  which  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  ofthe  Coplio 
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■s  pronoiiEiccJ  'JVifSu.  In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  Ap,  Ape,  or,  with  the  femi- 
Dine  arlick',  Tapi,  meaning  "  heart,"  Thel>es  being  the  liead  or  capital  of  the 
couutry.  In  Scripture  it  is  called  No  Amnion.  The  Greelts  styled  it  also  Dins- 
po/i*  Magnst  the  tirat  part  of  which  answers  to  tbe  ^Egyptian  Anamei,  "the 
abode  of  Aman,"  or  the  JEgyptian  Jupiter.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  un- 
known. Il  must,  however,  from  its  very  situation,  have  been  at  a  very  early 
period  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the  south,  and  through  it  pass- 
ed very  probably  all  the  productions  and  wares  of  Asia.  Us  most  flourishing 
periiid  appears  to  have  been  under  the  successive  dynasties  of  the  Diospolilan 
tings,  from  B.C.  1578  to  B.C.  8S0.  when  it  was  the  capii.il  of  ail  iEgypt,  and 
the  residence  of  the  kings,  whose  tombs  are  stil!  extant  in  the  roeks  on  tiie 
western  €iAe  of  the  city,  and  extend  even  to  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  splejidor,  greatness,  and  wealth  of  Thebes,  and  calls  it  "the  city 
with  an  hundred  gales,"  each  of  which  sent  out  two  hundred  men  with  horses 
and  chariots,  Tbebes,  however,  never  had  any  walls,  and  therefore  Homer 
was  either  misled  by  the  PhtEUician  traders  from  whom  he  in  all  probability  re- 
ceived his  account,  or  else  the  gates  referred  to  are  those  of  the  propyliea  of 
h  mpl  s.  Thebes  stood  partly  on  the  east,  and  partly  on  the  west  of  the 
1^  1  Th  western  division  had  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Pathgiis,  or,  as 
P  !  y  w  iles  it,  Tatkyris,  being  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Athor.  Here 
d  particular  the  celebrated  Mcmnoni-am,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
b  [1  ,  and  on  this  side,  moreover,  was  the  extensive  Necropolis.    The 

p        p  1  part'of -the  city,  however,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream. 
Tl    b         nk  in  importance  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
M  mph     but  still  contained  one  of  the  three  chief  sacerdotal  colleges  of  ^gypt, 
d        M  boast  of  a  numerous  population,  nntit  it  felt  the  fury  of  Cambysus 
1       g  th    Persian  invasion,  when  its  private  dwellings  were  for  the  most  part 
il    t    y  d  and  its  great  architectural  works  more  or  less  injured.    After  this 
d     1       became  more  rapid.    During  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  the 
pi         in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  Thebes  appears  to  liave 
be  t  eted  by  the  monareha  of  tbe  land.     In  tlie  reign  of  Ptolemy  La- 

Ihynis,  about  B.C.  86,  it  revolted,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Greeks.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  place  con> 
Misted  of  a  number  of  villages,  and  what  remained  of  the  ancient  city  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  temples.  Under  the  Roman  dominion,  something  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  restore  or  preserve  the  venerable  city ;  but  new  calamities 
broke  in  upon  it  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Upper  .^gypt,  and  the 
Christians,  in  their  religious  zeal,  destroyed  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  works 
of  the  ancient  idolaters.  At  present  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  occupied  by 
four  principal  villages,  Luxor  and  Carnac  on  the  eastern,  and  Gournoa  and  Mc- 
dicnet-Haboo  on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  are  numerous  and 
splendid,  but  the  most  imposing  of  all  are  those  of  the  great  temple  at  Carnac. 
12.  Hermonlhis.  a  short  distance  to  the  southwest,  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Hermonlhitic  Nome.  It  contained  temples  of  Osiris  and  Horus. 
Strabo  says  that  Apollo  and  Jupiter  were  also  worshipped  here,  meaning,  prob- 
ably, the  ■Egyptian  Mandoo  and  Amun,  The  sacred  bull  Basis  was  also  wor- 
ahippedat  this  place.  The  remains  of  Hermonthis  are  at  Erment.  13.  Lalap- 
die,  to  the  south,  taking  its  name  from  (he  worship  of  the  Latus  fish,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  shared  with  the  goddess  Neith,  of  which  it  was  (he  symbol, 
the  honors  of  tbe  sanctuary.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  at  Esne,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  imposing  and  elegant.  14.  Apollinopolis  Magna,  or  "  Great  City  of 
Apollo,"  to  the  southeast,  on  the  same  bank,  and  the  capital  of  the  Apollinilic 
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Nome.  The  god  Hor-Hat,  Ihe  same  as  Agalhodsmon,  was  ivorsbipped  here. 
The  people  of  Ihis  city  hunted  and  destroyed  the  crocodile.  The  modem  Ed/oo 
occupies  its  site.  We  have  Ijere  the  ruins  of  two  temple^  one  of  them  on  a 
grand  scale.  15.  Omboa  or  Ombi,  to  the  southeast,  on  the  right  banli,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Omhitic  Nome.  Betvteen  the  inhabitants  of  ihis  place  and  those 
of  Tentyra  a  hitter  feud  prevailed,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  the  lallCT 
destroying  the  crocodile,  atiJ  the  Ombites  worshipping  it.  The  rains  of  Ombos 
are  at  Kom  Ombii.  16.  Syinc,  to  the  south,  now  Asso-udn,  a  frontier  place,  and 
the  seat  of  a  garrison.  Juvenal  is  said  to  have  been  banished  to  this  spot,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  sent  In  command  the  legion  stationed  here.  Near  Syene 
is  the  lesser  cataract  of  the  Nile,  where  the  terraces  of  red  granite  cross  the  bed 
of  the  Nile.  Here  were  the  quarries  from  which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  stat- 
ues of  the  -■Egyptians  were  wrought.  At  the  lime  of  the  summer  solstice,  all 
bodies,  it  was  said,  appeared  shadowless  in  Syene,  and  a  well  at  this  place  was 
at  such  times  illuminated  to  the  bottom.  As  liiis  place  lies  in  latitude  34"  5',  a 
lact  known  even  lo  Eratosthenes,  and  as  the  most  northern  vertical  point  of  the 
sun  in  summer  is  at  latitude  33°  28',  it  was  impossible  that  at  Syene,  which  lies 
37'  north  of  that  point,  ohjects  should  be  completely  without  shadow  ;  but  the 
difference  certainly  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account. 

17.  Elepkaniiae  or  EUphanlis,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Syene, 
about  the  distance  of  a  semi-stadium,  and  containing  a  city  of  Ihe  same  name. 
It  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  lesser  cataract  is  not  far  distant,  anil 
hence  Elephantine  became  the  dep6t  for  all  the  goods  that  were  destined  for 
the  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  required  land.carriage  in  liiis  quarter,  Id 
or^er  to  avoid  the  falls  in  the  river.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  a  garrison 
was  stationed  here  against  the  ^Ethiopians,  and  the  post  was  also  subsequently 
occupied  hy  Ihe  Persians  and  the  Romans.  In  Ihe  Roman  times,  however,  the 
frontiers  were  pushed  farther  to  the  south.  The  modern  name  of  Elephantine 
IB  Djeairet  Assouan,  or  "Island  of  Assuan,"  18.  Piiia:,  an  island  to  the  south  of 
Elephantine,  arid  the  southernmost  point  of  jEgypt,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  frontier  of  ^Egypt  was  properly  at  Phila,  and  the  jEgyptian  appellation  of 
the  island,  from  which  the  Greek  *(?,ni  was  fiirmod,  appears  to  have  been  Pit 
lakh,  "the  extremity."  The  modern  name  of  Philte  is  Diesirct  el  Birbe,  or 
"  Temple-island,"  in  allusion  lo  the  remains  of  antiquity  on  it.  Near  Philie 
was  a  small  rocky  island  called  Abaloa  {'ASoroi)  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  being 
permitted  the  priests  alone  to  set  foot  on  It,  and  the  island's  being  inaccessible  to 
all  other  persons.  In  this  place  was  Ihe  tomb  of  Osiris,  his  remains  having  been 
here  deposited  by  Isis.     The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Biggih. 

19.  Myos  Hormos,  a  seaport  on  the  Sinus  Arablcus,  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphus,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  Arsinot,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  western  head  of  the  gulf  It  was  afierward 
called  Aphrodites  Partus,  or  "  the  Harbor  of  Venos."  The  entrance  was  crooked 
and  winding,  on  account  of  islands  lying  in  front,  and  hence,  perhaps,  may  have 
arisen  the  earlier  appellation  Muoc  'Op/io^,  "Mouse's  Harbor,"  the  port  being 
compared  to  a  mouse's  hole.  Some  modern  scholars  less  correctly  suppose  the 
naine  to  mean  "Muscle  harbor,"  from  the  great  number  of  muscle-shells  fonnd 
here  ;  tli<;  tinm  /ii-c  meaning  in  Greek  both  "a  mouse"  and  "a  muscle."  Tbi 
modern  name  is  said  Ic  bo  Snfange  el  Bahri.  Foibignr  is  wrong  iti  making, 
Mjos  Honi;os  answer  to  Cueir,  which  lies  much  farther  south.  SO.  Beretiht. 
a  consnierabti!  diElancc  to  the  southeast,  also  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  and  a  pori 
of  great  celebrity,  from  which  traffic  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  Felis  and  India. 
There  was  a  commercial  road  across  the  country  from  this  port  to  Coptos  on 
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the  Kiln.  Wit  hiinJred  and  fifly-eiiihl  miles  in  length,  coiistrutled  liy  Pliileniy 
PhilailBlphuB,  and  lo  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  city  of  Bere- 
nice iwelf  was  foandert  by  this  same  monarch,  and  named  after  bis  moiher. 
The  modern  nam*  is  Sakayt  el  Kuhlee,  or  the  "  Southern  Sakayt." 
OaSES. 
Ohb  description  of  jEnypt  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Oases.  One 
of  these,  the  Oasis  of  Aianioa,  assigned  to  Marmarka,  has  already  been  described 
in  ouraci:oiint  of  tliat  country.  Two  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  the  OasU 
Major  and  Oasis  Minor.  The  Greek  term  'Ooirif,  sometimes,  and  more  cor- 
rectly, written  Auaoif,  contains  the  same  root  with  the  Coptic  Oaahe.  and  is  de- 
lived,  in  common  with  the  latter,  from  the  ^Egyptian  Aaa.  The  Arabic  name 
Is  Wah. 

I.  Oasis  Major  {'Oaoif  MtyaXij),  or  Greater  Oasis,  the  more  southern  of  the 
two,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  Wok  ei  KhargeK.  The  capital  of  this  Oasis  was 
Ibia,  or,  in  ^Egyptian,  Hcbi,  "  the  Plough,"  under  which  character  it  is  frequently 
designated  in  the  hieroglyphics.  Near  this  city  stood  a  temple  of  Amun,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain.  The  army  of  Cambyses  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  this  Oasis  when  going  to  attack  the  Ammonians,  and  it  was  in  the 
desert,  about  halfway  between  tids  and  Simah,  that  Ihey  are  supposed  to  have 
perished.  The  Oases  are  little  noticed  by  Ihe  ancient  writers  except  as  places 
of  exile.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  banished  to  the  Greater  Oasis 
was  Nestorius,  in  A.D.  435. 

II.  Oish  Miaor  {•Qams  MiKpu),  or  Lessor  Oasis,  now  called  Wah  el  Bekneasa- 
This  Oasis  was  assigned  to  Heplanomis,  and  lay  to  the  north  of  the  preceding. 
It  contained  one  fortified  post  or  oily,  named  Trinyikis,  the  ruins  of  which  aie 
still  visible.  Belzoni  found  in  this  Oasis  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  re- 
sembled, in  their  changes  of  temperature  at  different  times  the  famous  Fon* 
^oUs  in  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

8.  .ethiopia. 
1.  Name   and   Boundaries. 

I.  Tbe  ancients  had  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  notion  re- 
specting .Ethiopia.  In  general,  however,  they  regarded  it  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  JEgypt,  on  the  east  by  the  Sj'mms 
Arabicus  and  Mare  ErythrcBum,  on  the  west  by  Libya  Inte- 
rior, and  on  the  sonf.h  by  a  Terra  Incognita.  It  included, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  those  regions  which  we  now  call  Nubia 
and  Sennaar,  together  with  a  part  of  Abyssinia. 

II,  The  southern  part  of  this  region  was  a  table  land,  trav- 
ersed in  all  directions  by  chains  of  mountains.  Farther  north- 
ward, toward  the  middle  of  the  Nile's  course,  it  was  an  undu- 
lating country,  interspersed  with  rooks,  over  which  the  river 
forms  cataracts.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras,  the  two  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded. 

Oa.i.  1.  jElkiops  (.^ifli'iiid)  was  the  expression  employed  by  the  Creeljs  K,  dp 
note  a  perscn  of  a  dark,  suH-biirncd  color  (from  alBu,  •■  lo  burn,"  and  ijji,  "  the 
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visagd"),  and  ihcy  named  all  of  such  a  color  jE(Aiopej(AiSio(rtr),  and  llieir  coun- 
try Mihiopia  (AiflioTTio),  wherever  situaled.  Homer  makes  express  mention 
of  the  .Ethiopians  in  many  parts  of  bis  poems,  aod  speaks  of  two  divisions  of 
them,  the  easlem  and  irmiern.  By  the  former  he  probably  means  the  embrown- 
ed natives  of  Southern  Arabia  and  India,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon,  and 
who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rising  sun.  The 
Western  jEthiopians  of  Homer  are  those  of  Africa. 

2.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  .Ethiopians  as  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Southern 
Libya  (Libya  with  him  is  synonymous  with  our  Africa),  as  distinguished  from 
the  Libyans  who  inhabited  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  interior  adjoining 
it.  He  also  speaks  ofthe  jEthiopian  Troglddytea,  who  lived  to  the  south  of  the 
Garam  antes,  and  tells  strange  stories  of  them;  but  these  particular  .5]ihiopians 
must  be  considered  as  Included  under  the  general  name, 

3.  Strabo  places  the  Hesperian  ilthiopians  near  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  south 
of  the  Pharusii  and  Negretts,  who  were  themselves  south  of  the  Mauri.  He- 
rodotus also  speaks  of  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  who  formed  part  of  the  great  anay 
of  Xerxes;  but  their  locality  is  not  easily  determined.  The  historian,  however, 
observes,  that  the  Asiatic  jEthiopians  were  black,  like  those  of  Libya,  but  dif. 
fered  from  them  in  language,  and  had  straight  hair;  whereas  those  of  Libya  had 
ve(y  early  hair,  by  which  term  some  modern  writers  have  loo  hastMy  concluded 
that  the  woolly  hair  of  the  negro  is  intended, 

2.  ^Ethiopian   Tribes. 

L  HRKonoTus  distinguishes  the  ^Ethiopians  into  the  inhabitants  of  .Vera^',  and 
the  JUacrobii  or  "  Long-lived."  In  Strabo  and  Pliny  we  find  other  trihes  referred 
to ;  but  the  most  careful  division  is  that  by  Agatharchides,  who  divides  them 
according  to  their  mode  of  life.  Some  earned  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the 
millet ;  others  were  herdsmen ;  while  some  lived  by  the  chase,  and  on  vege- 
tables; and  others,  again,  along  the  sea-shore,  on  (ish  and  marine  animalg. 
These  last  he  calls  JchlhyaphSgi. 

IL  Besides  these  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  ..Ethiopia  was  peopled  by  a  more 
powerful  and  somewhat  more  civilized  shepherd- nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neighboring  mountains,  namely,  the  Tro^loipiie.  A  chain  of  high  mount- 
dins  runs  along  the  African  shore  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  At  the  foot  of  the 
gulf  they  tarn  inward,  andbound  the  southern  portion  of  Abyssinia.  This  chain 
was,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  inhabited  by  these  Troglodyla,  in  the  hoies  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature,  but  enlarged  by  human  labor.  These  people  were 
not  hunters  ;  they  were  herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  race. 
A  still  more  celebrated  nation,  and  one  which  has  been  particularly  described  to 
us  by  Herodotus,  were  the  Macrobii,  Who,  he  says,  were  reported  to  surpass  all 
men  in  heaoly  and  large  proportion  of  frame.  These  lived  very  far  to  the  south, 
and,  according  to  Heeren,  very  probably  in  wiiat  is  now  the  conntiy  of  thP  So- 
mn'rilies,  between  the  Straits  o{  Bah  el-Mandeb  and  Cape  Gardafai;  and  tlie  Su- 
mantics  may  perhaps  be  their  descendants. 

III.  The  most  remarkable  people,  however,  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
and  city  of  Meroi,  a  country  which  is  commonly,  though  incorrectly,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  parent  source  ofiEgyptian  civilization.  A  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  people  will  be  given  fartiier  on. 

3.  -Ethiopian    History. 

I.  The  Ethiopians,  according  to  an  early  and  curious  belief  among  the  Greeks, 

stood  highest  of  all  nations  in  the  favor  of  the  gods,  who  at  slated  seasons  left 
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Olympus  Id  banquet  among  them.  Their  piety  and  lectitude  are  Irequenllj 
mentioned.  The  jEthiopians,  moreover,  appear  to  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  .Egyptians  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  raonaiehy,  and  an  jEthi- 
opian  dynasty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  occnpied  at  one  time  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  people  otMcroi  seem  also  to  have  had  the  same  religion,  the 
eame  sacerdotal  order,  the  same  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the  same  rites  of 
sepullure  as  the  .Egyptians.  Induced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  some 
of  the  ablest  scholars  of  modern  times  liavo  been  led  to  regard  Meroi  as  the 
parent  of  .Egyptian  civilization,  and  to  make  this  civilization  to  have  proceeded 
from  south  to  north.  More  recent  in vestign lions,  however,  seem  to  favor  Ihe 
idea  that  tbe  JJgyptians  were  a  Cailcasian  rnr.a,  and  that  civilization  proceedi  d 
from  north  to  south ;  not  down,  but  up  the  Nile ;  in  which  case  Mcra'i  will  hai  e 
to  he  regarded  as  colonized  from  J5gypt. 

II.  Among  the  early  Pharaohs  who  carried  their  arms  into  Ethiopia  was 
Thothmes  I.,  who  extended  his  power  as  far  as  Ihe  island  a{  Argo,  where  he  left 
a  monument,  now  known  by  the  name  of  /;n;;nr  e'  dahab,  "  the  golden  sione." 
TkotKiacs  11-  penetrated  to  Napala,  now  El  Ihikel,  the  capital  of  Lower  jEthio- 
pia  ;  and  the  third  of  that  name  appears  lo  h^ive  extended  his  dominions  still 
farther.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  there  is  evidence  lo  show  that  Grseco-jEgyplian 
coloniesfoundtheirway  into  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  as  far  as  Axamc  and  Adah  in  Abyssinia.  These  move- 
ments may  account  for  the  various  styles  of  building  and  sculpture  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  may  serve  also  to  throw  soir.e  light  upon  the 
ijuestion  respecting  MetoS.  We  know,  froin  a  passage  in  Diodoros,  that  after 
the  Ptolemies  came  to  reign  in  .^gypt.  n  fireat  change  took  place  in  ^Ethiopian 
polities.  In  Ihe  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  the  iEthiopians  had  a  king  named 
j;rgamenes,  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek  manners  and  philosophy.  Being 
weary  of  the  yoke  of  priesthood,  he  went  with  a  band  of  soldiers  lo  "  the  inac- 
cessible place"  which  contained  the  golden  temple  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  and  mas< 
sacred  all  the  priests. 

!II.  After  the  Romans  became  possessed  of  ^gypt,  we  read  of  several  ex- 
peditions into  jEthiopia,  bat  of  no  permanent  impression  made  by  them  upon 
itiat  region.  Caius  Petronins,  prefect  of  .^gypt  under  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 
advanced  as  far  as  Ufajiala,  called  Tanapc  by  Diou,  the  first  (own  of  jEthiopia 
after  Merog.  He  defeated  Queen  Candace,  who  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
But  the  Romans  ultimately  kept  none  of  their  conquests  in  that  quarter.  In 
subsequent  times,  it  appears  that  they  conquered  again,  and  retained  a  strip  of 
territory  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  seven  days'  march  above  the  first  cataract ; 
but  this  was  given  np  by  Dioclesian  to  the  Niibic  or  Nabala,  on  condition  that 
Ihey  should  prevent  the  .:<Gthiopians  and  the  Blemmyes  from  attacking  ^gypt. 
Of  the  vicissitudes  and  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Me- 
roB  we  have  no  information.  The  early  Christian  historians  seem  to  restrict 
the  name  of  jEthiopiana  to  a  people  occupying  part  of  the  country  now  caUed 
Ah/ssiiiia.  Procopius  and  Cedrenus  call  the  Axumites  ^Ethiopians.  From 
those  times  the  name  of  .lElbiopia  has  been  given  more  particularly  to  Abyssin- 
ia, and  the  Pest,  or  saiircd  language  of  that  country,  has  been  called  jEth;i'piaiL, 

KINGDOM    OF   MERGE. 

I.  MerSs,  according  to  the  ancient  writCTs.  was  an  island  of  .Ethiopia,  con- 

jiining  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and  farmed  by  the  iVi/e,  the  Astapus,  and  iht 

Attaboras.     It  could  not,  indeed,  be  called  an  island  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 

term,  since  it  was  not  completely  inclosed  by  these  rivers,  but  only  very  nearlir 
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ao.  Id  tlie  rainy  season,  lioivever,  Jt  became  an  actual  island  by  reason  of  the 
inundation  of  the  rivers  jnat  cneniioned.  Its  superficial  contents  exceeded  those 
of  Sicily  rather  more  than  one  Iwlf. 

II.  To  the  west  MeroS  was  bounded  by  sandy  deserts,  separating  it  from 
Dar/ur,  which  remained  unltnown  in  ancient  times  ;  to  the  east  were  the  wild 
SAangatlat  and  the  Troglodytes.  To  the  south  dwelt  a  numerous  tribe  of  ..Egyp- 
tian origin,  descended,  it  is  said,  frbcn  the  soldier  caste  of  that  country,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  (he  new  order  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus,  had  migrated,  lo  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
into  jEthiopia,  where  lands  were  assigned  tiiem  by  the  monarch  of  that  coun- 
try in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gojam,  and  where  they  formed  a  slate  de- 
pendent upon  that  of  Merui!. 

III.  The  government  of  Meroe  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who 
chose  a  king  from  their  own  number,  in  accordance  with  the  oracular  decree  of 
their  chief  divinity,  the  god  Ammon,  and  again  commanded  him  to  die  when- 
ever they  thought  proper,  slating  to  him  that  such  was  the  will  of  their  god, 
Tlie  trade  of  the  country  was  entirely  under  their  control,  and  they  sent  out 
numerous  commercial  colonies  in  various  directions.  They  are  said  to  have 
founded  Ammoniam  in  the  Desert  of  Marmarica,  and  to  have  made  tlie  first 
settlement  also  at  Thebea  in  Upper  JGgypt.  In  otljer  words,  Meroe  has  been 
commonly  regarded,  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  accoants  respecting  it,  as 
the  parent  source  of  the  civilization  of  lEgypt.  This  opinion,  however,  though 
ably  advocated  by  Heeren  and  others,  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  begin- 
ning to  be  now  regarded  as  quite  untenable.  The  oldest  monuments  of  .£gypt 
are  in  the  northern,  not  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  and  craniological  in- 
vestigations prove  the  .Egyptians  to  have  been  a  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
come  into  the  country,  therefore,  from  Upper  Asia  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suei. 
Merog  is  more  likely,  therefore,  to  have  received  its  civilizati.on  from  Mgypi. 

TV,  The  government  of  Meroe  continued  hieratic  until  tlie  period  of  the  sec- 
ond Ptolemy,  when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time  Kingof  MeroS,  tired  of  being  priest 
ridden,  fell  uppn  the  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  their  sanctuary,  as  al- 
ready stated,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  power  of  Meroe,  however, 
soon  after  declined. 

V.  Meroe  was  the  first  fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  Desert,  and 
forjiied  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  northern  caravans.  It  was  likewise  the 
natural  mart  for  the  productions  of  Inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
use  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the  outermost  of  the  countries 
which  produced  gold,  while  by  the  navigable  rivers  surrounding  it  on  ali  sides, 
it  had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  southern  countries.  As  easy, 
owing  to  the  moderate  distance,  was  its  connection  with  Arabia  Felix,  and  so 
Ion  J  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Merol: 
was  the  natural  market  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Africa. 

VI.  The  city  of  Meroe  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  on  the 
banl>  of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  been  a  large  and  flourishing  place.  Its  ruins 
are  a  little  distance  lo  the  north  of  the  modem  Shcndy,  and  have  been  well  de- 
sctlbed  by  Caillaud  and  Hoskins,  especially  the  latter.  Mr.  Hoskins  is  in  favor 
of  the  commonly  received  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  ^Egyptian  civilization, 
and  consequently  of  assigning  a  very  remote  antiquity  to  Meroe,  but  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  the  place  would  seem  by  no  means  to  countenance  tlie  sup- 
position. These  remains  consist  of  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  si 
sandstone,  more  or  less  ruined.  The  site  itself  has  no  particular  n. 
large  village  nearer  Shendy  bears  the  appellation  of  Meroueer. 
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Places  between  Merge  and  vEgyi't. 

1.  Primis  or  Premnis  Magna,  immeiJiately  north  of  the  island  of  Meroe,  aod 
the  junction  of  tlie  two  tirers,  anrl  probably  not  far  from  tbe  modern  El  Mak- 
tarif.  Wilkinson  lliinka  that  the  name  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  that 
of  Fapremis,  the  Egyptian  Mars.  This  place  was  called  Magna  for  distinction' 
sake  from  Primis  Parra,  farther  down  the  Nile.  2,  Najiaia,  the  capital  of  Queen 
Candace,  taSen  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  commander  Petronius,  prefect  of 
^gypt  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  was  done  in  retaliation  for  a: 
of  the  jEthiopians,  who  had  penetrated  to  Syene,  and  overwhelmed  tlie  g; 
stationed  there  to  protect  the  .fligyptian  frontier.  Pliny  makes  Napata  to  have 
been  eight  Iiundred  and  seventy  Roman  miles,  or  about  eight  hundred  English 
miles  above  Syene,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Roman  miles  from  the  island 
of  Meroe.  The  extensive  ruins  at  Gibd  el  Birkd  are  supposed  to  correspond 
to  it ;  but  Hoskins  is  in  favor  of  the  modern  DongotaJi,  one  hundred  miles  lower 
down  the  Nile.  3.  PhlhtiTis,  on  the  western  hank,  now  probably  Farat  or  Farra.', 
with  ruins. 

i.  Aboccia,  now  Aboo  Simlel,  on  tlie  western  bank,  with  very  remarkable  ruin:?, 
among  which  are  two  temples  justly  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  remains 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and,  escepting  Thebes,  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  IIig 
Nile.  The  smaller  one  of  these  temples  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Aikor. 
the  jEgyptian  Venus,  by  the  queen  of  Remeses  II.,  and  the  larger  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Remeses  himself.  5.  Primii  or  Premntj  Parva,  now  Ibrcim,  with 
■Egyptian  and  Roman  remains.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  Romans,  finding  the  posi- 
tion here  so  well  adapted  for  the  defence  of  their  territories,  stationed  a  garrison 
in  this  quarter  as  an  advanced  post.  6.  Pselds,  called  by  Strabo  Psskhi,  and  now 
Dakkek,  Here  Petronius  defeated  the  generals  of  Candace.  7.  Tulsis,  in  Coptic 
Thosh,  and  in  ancient  ..Egyptian  Plhah-Ei,  or  "  the  abode  of  Pihah,"  from  its  be- 
ing under  the  special  protectionof  that  deity.  The  resemblance  of  the  Coptic 
name  Thosh  with  Ethaush,  signifying,  in  the  same  dialect,  "JEtkinpia,"  is  ren- 
dered peculiarly  striking  from  the  word  "  Cush,"  in  the  old  jEgyptian  language 
"  JEthiopin,"  being  retained  in  the  Nubian  modern  name  of  this  place,  "  Kisk." 

The  tract  of  country  from  the  island  of  Tachompsa,  opposite  to  Pselcis,  down 
to  Syene,  was  called  from  its  estent  DadecascluLnas,  and  under  the  Roman  sway 
was  reckoned  as  part  of  ^gypl,  under  the  appellation  of  jEgyptian  .Ethiopia. 
The  Romans  constructed  here,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  under  pioclesian's 
teign.  military  roads  and  forts.  Tackompso  is  thought  to  signify  "the  Island 
of  Crocodiles," 

KINGDOM   OF   AXUME, 

I.  The  kingdom  oCAxSate  lay  to  the  southeast  of  jlfcroj,  and,  as  appears  fi  rim 
a  Greek  inscription  which  has  comedown  to  us,  was  not  only  coextensive  v.tli 
the  present  kingdom  of  Tigre  and  part  of  Abyssinia,  but  even  extended  into 
Arabia.  It  is  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Periplus  of  the  Erythriean 
Sea,"  a  document  written  probably  about  the  close  of  the  second  century ;  but 
how  long  this  Aiumite  kingdom  had  existed  before  we  are  unable  to  say, 

n.  The  two  principal  places  were  A^-Htnc  and  Ad&le,  the  latter  a  port  on  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  through  which  the  Axumites  maintained  a  tommercial  inter- 
course with  Arabia  and  India..  It  was  probably  for  soinn  advantagH  to  he  se- 
ciirftd  to  GiPpk  nieriibanla  from  lEgypl  in  the  !nJi.in  trade  that  the  UyKanline 
cinpemrs  pari!  a  yearly  tax  to  the  A.xun-.ite  king  until  the  ci 
Ai;ih  contiUGSt, 
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1 .  Ai&mc  or  Aaxsrae,  now  Axum,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south 
o'l  the  modern  Arkeeko,  which  last  is  on  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
;  lic  present  town  consists  of  only  six  hundred  houses,  but  the  earlier  city  ap- 
piiavs  to  have  been  large  and  flourisiiing,  and  was  the  great  emporium  for  ivory, 
«hich  was  espotted  through  Adale.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  at 
Axum,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  large  obelisk,  sisty  feet  high,  made  of  a  single 
Liiook  of  granite.  The  engravings  on  it  are  not  hieroglypliics,  liko  those  of 
.Itlgypt,  nor  does  it  exactly  agree  with  them  in  shape.  Though  it  is  quadri- 
l.Lieral,  ono  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running  up  the  centre  from  tlie 
liusc  to  the  summit,  uhich,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  pyramid,  like  the  regulai 
iiiielisks,  is  crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  origin- 
ally fifVy.five  in  number,  and  four  of  ihem,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  that  now 
landing.  Besides  this  last,  another,  but  a  small  and  plain  one,  also  remaius 
ereot,  with  the  fragments  of  many  others  lying  near  it.  Among  the  other  an- 
tiquities of  Axum  is  a  stone  containing  two  inscriptions,  one  in  rude  Greek 
(characters,  the  other  supposed  to  be  in  Ethiopian.  The  Greek  inscription 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Axumite  kingdom. 

S.  AdsU  or  AdSlii,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  the  port  of  Axuiae,  and  eight  daj's' 
journey  from  it.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Zulla.  Cosmas. 
a  merchant  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  has  preserved  in  hia 
work,  entitled  "  Christian  Topograpiiy,"  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription  which 
lie  fuui^d  hire.  Adule  at  this  period  was  the  port  of  Axume,  where  merchants 
iiaded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  just  as  they  now  do  3l  Massovia,  on  the  same  coast. 
D'Anville  incorrectly  places  Adolis  at  Arkeelio,  about  22'  farther  north  than 
ZaUa. 

THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA  TO  THE  UNKNOWN 
REGIONS. 

Le A viHs  Berenice  we  come  to,  1.  Ciiertoncsus,  now  Port  Comot.  S.  Mona 
laius,  so  called  from  its  temple  of  Isis,  now  Raa  d-Dwaer.  3.  Bathya  Portas, 
now  Arccca.  4.  Diotcor&m  Forlua,  now  the  Bay  of  Fushaa.  5.  Gyptitis  Insula, 
ucar  the  modern  harbor  of  Svacim.  G.  Gemadteoriim  Insula,  now  DiTadala  and 
Dolcafallar.  7.  Monodactylus  Mons,  now  Cape  Assay.  8.  Plolemaii,  with  the 
cognomen  Theron  or  EpilKeras,  near  the  modem  port  of  Miria  MombaiHc, 
which  supplies  good  fresh  water.  This  place  was  founded  by  Eumedes,  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelph us,  on  account  of  the  ship-timber  found  here,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  elephants  in  its  vicinity.  Tlie  traders  to  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  the  In- 
dies touched  here  to  take  in  refreshments  and  to  relit.  This  place  is  famous 
in  the  astronomical  calculations  for  the  geographies  of  Eratosthenes,  Marinas, 
and  Ptolemy,  founded  on  the  observation  that  forty-five  days  before  and  forty- 
Sve  days  after  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  was  vertical  at  PtolemaVs, 

9.  Sebasiicam  Sioma,  near  the  Bay  of  Mass-ua,  10.  Sucke,  a  small  town  in 
the  interior,  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  Arabians.  11.  Dap/initis  Insula,  now 
Dollaca.  12.  Celuldn  Pj-omimlorium,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  ColoU,  a  Troglodyte 
race.  13.  Saba,  a  seat  of  the  Sabiean  Arabs,  famed  for  its  harbor  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  elephants.  It  was  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Gojam  in  Abyssinia. 
14.  Tenesis,  in  the  interior,  the  country  occupied  by  the  jEgyptian  military 
caste,  who  had  migrated  from  iEgypt  in  the  time  of  Psammitichus.  15.  Adule, 
now  Zulla,  already  mentioned.  16.  DiodoH  Insula,  now  Parim,  a  depflt  of 
Greek  traders,     17.  Ariinoi,  a  Greek  city  and  harbor,  now  the  trading  place 
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calleil  Assal.  18.  B^renke  Epi  Dins,  a  Greek  city  oe  the  Etrait  termed  Dirt 
or  Dcre,  now  the  Etrait  of  Bab  d-Mandeb. 

The  coast  of  .Ethiopia,  from  the  straits  to  the  eastern  headland,  or  Aromaia 
Fiomonlorium,  was  much  better  known  aller  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
than  it  is  now  to  Europeans.  It  was  called  Cinnamoiaephiiros  or  Aromalophoros 
Sfgio,  from  its  abounding  in  spices  and  perfumes.  Here  we  find,  1.  Pyikangi- 
lus,  a  harbor,  famous  for  the  elephant-hunls  in  its  vicinity.  3,  Avatilcs  Em- 
porium, a  celebrated  mart,  now  Zeyla.  The  Sinus  Amlilet  is  now  the  Bay  of 
Zeyla.  3.  Pitkolaus  Promonlorium,  the  country  adjacent  to  which  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  myrrh  and  incense.  4,  Mandi  {Hovvdov)  Emporium,  another 
mart,  now  Melt.  5,  Cube  Empeiiura,  probahly  the  modern  watering. place  Chan. 
6.  Ehphas  MojiJ,  now  Mount  Felles  or  BaSa  Felck.  7.  ATomata  Promontorium, 
now  Cape  Guardafui.  Olf  this  headland  lay  Dioscotidis  Insu!a,  now  Socolora, 
famed  for  i{s  aloes. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the  navigators  to  India  discovered,  south  of 
the  Aromata  Promontorium,  a  rocky  coast,  inclosing  a  welf-cuUi sated  country 
in  the  interior,  inhabited  by  negroes  under  the  rule  of  Arabians  from  Yemen, 
who  carried  on  trade  there.  This  extensive  coast  is  called  in  the  Periplus 
Asaiiia,  a  term  comprehending  not  only  the  modern  Ajan.  but  also  the  coast  of 
Zangucbar,  as  far  as  Qui^oa,  provided  this  place  be  the  Rhapla  of  the  Periplus. 
Ptolemy  gives  this  same  tract  of  country  the  name  of  Barbaria,  in  which  appel- 
lation we  see  lurking  the  term  Berber,  the  name  of  the  great  aboriginal  white 
race  of  northern  Africa.  Ptolemy's  Sinas  Barharieus,  therefore,  will  answer  to 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Zanguchitr.  The  author  of  the  Periplus,  however,  makes 
the  coast  of  Barbaria  lie  to  the  north,  and  extend  from  the  straits  of  Dire  to 
Aromata  Proiaontorium,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct. 

On  the  coast  of  Asania  we  notice,  I.  Zivgis  Provtcntoriutn,  commanded  by 
the  three-topped  mountain  Plialangis,  now  Cape  Delgada.  To  the  south  came 
the  Soti  Kirss,  or  Southern  Horn,  a  name  first  given  to  the  Aromala  Promon- 
loriuin,  but  allerivard,  with  the  advance  of  geographical  knowledge,  extended 
larther  south,  3.  Pamum  el  Magnum  lAtlus,  extending  from  Cape  Boras  to  the 
promontory  above  Brava.  3.  Then  followed  the  seven  Journeys,  or  ipofioi,  or 
seven  harbors  and  marts,  about  a  day's  journey  apart :  that  of  Scrapis,  near  the 
raouthof  theKivor  Dm  Fugos,  and  under  the  line;  the  station  of  Md  ot  Kieonis 
Dramas,  northward  of  the  modern  island  of  Pale,  &o.  4.  We  next  find  the 
Parataai  islands,  or  the  modern  islands  of  Lamo,  &c.,  on  what  was  cSlted  the 
"Nevj  Canal"  {KoiVi?  Jieyoftivii  Aiij/jti|).  5.  Two  days'  sail  farther  on  brings 
us  to  Rhapla,.  the  most  distant  trading-place  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  capital  of 
Axaitia.  Tlie  Rbapium  Promoniiirium  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Cape  For- 
mosa, The  arlielea  of  trade  were  Indian  lances,  knives,  glass-ware,  wine,  corn, 
osRhar.^ed  for  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  iScc.  Rhapla,  therefore,  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  Grecian  commerce  extended ;  yet  the  opinion  still  existed  that 
the  ocean  to  the  south  swept  round  to  the  west,  and,  stretching  round  ,£thinpia 
and  Libya,  joined  the  Atlantic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabian  possessions 
must  hnve  extended  slili  farther  south  .perhaps  to  Madagascar;  but  they  con- 
cealed thetr  knowledge  from  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  Ptolemy  had  liearf  of 
a  Promonloriiim  Prasam,  7°  farther  south,  of  the  Mare  Asperum,  and  of  .^thio- 
jiian  Anthropophagi,  which  were  about  Cape  Gada  on  the  Mozambique  Chan, 
nel.  He  had  likewise  heard  of  the  island  of  Menuihias,  probahly  the  present 
Ferula,  on  the  coast  oT  Zanguebar, 
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0.  LIBYA.  INTERIOR. 
This  country,  in  tha  timo  of  Ptolemy,  was  considered  to  be. 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by 
Mavntania,  Numidia,  Africa  Propria.,  the  Rcgio  Sijrtica, 
Cyrendica,  and  Marmarica;  on  the  east  by  JEgypt  and  Ethio- 
pia, and  on  the  south  by  &■  Terra  Incog-nita. 

Tribes  of  Limya  Interior, 
!.  •Jxlii'.i,  a  poiver.lil  tribe  to  the  south  of  Mavnlama  and  Numidia,  whose 
pountry  answereil  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Morocco.,  the  region  of  BiMul^ 
gerid,  and  Ihe  more  western  portion  of  the  Sahara,  with  its  Oases.  The  prinei- 
pal  branches  of  the  race  were,  1,'Tlie  AutoloUs,  lying  to  the  soiiih  of  the  Atlas 
range,  along  the  western  coaat.  They  had  a  city  named  Aalolota,  which 
Reichard  snpposes  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Agulon  or  Agvilon.  2.  The 
Fharusii,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  former.  These  at  one  time  destroyed 
several  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  in  the 
course  of  traffic  came  as  far  even  as  Ciria  in  Numidia.  They  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  confounded  with  the  Phraurusii  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  much  farther 
inland,  and  appear  lo  have  occupied  an  Oasis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hcsperii 
/Elkiopts.  3.  The  Dam,  whose  name  still  remains  in  that  of  the  modern  Darah. 
4,  The  Mclanogatali,  in  the  more  southern  regions,  a  mixed  race  of  Galuli  and 
mgrita. 

II.  The  Garamantes,  to  the  east  of  llie  Gatuli,  a  powerful  nation,  occupying 
not  only  the  Oasis  of  Phatania,  or  the  ninilern  Fesian.  but  also  a  wide  tract  of 
country  to  the  south,  answering  to  the  moiicrn  Tuarick  and  TMoo  regions,  lo- 
gether  with  a  part  of  Soudan  and  Biirr.ou,  ;is  far  east  as  Darfur.  They  carried 
on  an  active  traffic  with  the  Carthaginians,  especially  in  slaves.  Their  chief 
city  was  Gararaa,  now  Ghcrnia  or  Ycrnia,  in  Fczzan.  Ptolemy  mentions  an- 
other city  of  theirs  named  Giro,  on  the  llivcr  Gir,  and  which  Mannert  supposes 
to  be  the  modern  Kaschna. 

III.  The  Nigrita,  to  the  soutli  of  the  Ga;;uli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir,  and 
in  a  part  of  what  is  now  Soudan.  Their  capital  was  called  Nigira,  which  Man- 
nert maltes  the  Gajin  of  Edrisi  and  of  litter  titnea.  Another  of  their  cities, 
named  by  Ptolemy  PcMe,  Would  seem  to  have  stood  near  the  modern  Timbucioo 

IV.  The  Darada,  on  the  coast,  around  the  mouth  of  the  River  Daradus  or 
Senegal,  and  answering,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Foulahs. 

V.  Tha  Hespcrii  Mlhidpcs,  or  WesXsrn  ^lliiopians,  farther  to  the  south,  along 
the  western  coast,  and  extending  also  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Their 
territory  corresponded,  therefore,  to  the  modern  Sierra  Lctmc,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Gold  Coast,  j&haniee,  Dahomey,  &,c.  The  whole  of  Central  Africa,  nnder  the 
equator,  Ptolemy  wills  by  the  general  name  of  Agisymla  ('Aylavii6a).  It  formed 
a  country  entirely  uuknown,  and  was  peopled  by  the  ancient  poets  with  various 


Islands  off   tiik   Wiostkjin   Coast  op  Africa, 

I,  Cerne,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  .Africa,  mentioned  in  the  Periplus. 

or  Voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Hanno.     Here  he  established  a  colony,  and  ii 

always  formed,  alter  this,  the  depSt  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coasi 

nf  Africa.    Hanno,  in  hij  a^tount  of  the  voyage,  says  that  it  was  the  same  dia- 
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tance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  tliat  Carthage  was.  D'Anville,  Rennel], 
and  many  others  make  it  the  modern  Arguin.  Gossellio,  however,  is  in  favoi 
of  the  modern  Fedala.  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  Gail  place  it  farther  north,  in  the 
present  gaKoS  Agadir  or  Santa  Cruz. 

II.  Ittsui's  FortuTiatic,  now  the  Canary  Islands.  They  dcrifeil  their  ancient 
name  from  the  accounts  givenof  their  remarkable  beauty,  and  of  the  abundance 
of  all  things  desirable  which  Ihey  were  said  to  contain.  Their  climate  was  one 
continued  spring,  their  soil  was  covered  with  eternal  verdure;  and  bloomed  with 
the  richest  flowers,  while  the  productions  of  earth  were  poured  forth  spontane- 
ously and  in  the  utmost  profusion.  Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the 
Fortunate  Islands  of  the  ancients  refer  to  Madeira ;  but  the  Canario  have  de- 
cidedly the  better  claim,  if  we  follow  the  description  of  Pliny,  which  is  taken 
from  Juba,  the  Mauritanian  prince.  Juba  calls  one  Nivaria,  or  "  Snow  Island," 
which  is  probably  Tencriffe :  another  island  be  calls  Canaria,  from  the  nunibei 
of  dogs  of  a  large  size  that  were  found  there:  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs.  The 
Canary  Islands,  being  situated  within  the  genera!  limits  of  the  trade-wind,  enjoy 
a  fine  climate,  and  are  very  healthy. 

in.  Intula  Purpuraria,  to  the  north  of  the  preceding,  and  so  called  from  King 
Juha's  having  established  in  Ihemamanufactory  of  purple.  They  are  supposed 
to  answer  to  Madeira  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  make  a  brief  mention  of  tbe  celebrated  island  of 
Atlantis,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato  is  the  first 
writer  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he  obtained  his  information,  as  he  informs 
us,  from  the  priests  of  ^^gypt.  The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  as  follows ; 
In  Che  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  lay  an  island,  larger 
than  Asia  and  Africa  taken  together,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  other  islands,  from 
which  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent  lying  heyonii.  The  Mediterra- 
nean, compared  with  the  ocean  in  which  these  islands  were  situated,  resembled 
a  mere  harbor  with  a  narrow  entrance.  Nine  thousand  years  before  (he  time 
of  Plato,  this  island  of  Atlantis  was  both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful.  Its 
sway  extended  over  Africa  as  far  as  ^gypt,  and  over  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  farther  progress  of  its  conquests,  however,  was  checked 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  partly  with  the  aid  of  the  other  Greeks,  partly  by  them- 
selves, BQcceeded  in  defeating  these  powerful  invaders,  the  natives  of  Atlantis. 
After  this,  a  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night, 
and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and 
for  3  long  period  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  (his  quarter  was  impassable,  by 
reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals.  (Plat.,  TiwiaKs,p.  ii,scqq..ed.  Bip  ,  vol.  ix.,p, 
S96,  tegg.—Id.,  Critias,  p.  108,  seqq.,  ed.  1 
Ties  have  been  funnde<l  on  this  narrative. 

lAntis  of  Plato  with  America.    But  the  whole  subject  is  loo  fanciful  tc 
basis  for  any  serious  reasoning. 
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